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Abt.  I. — ClfimniXIV.  ei  lee  J/suites^par  J.  Cb6tineau-Joly. 

Paris.     1847. 

Some  time  ago  the  Ami  de  la  Religion  contained  the  following 
mysterious  paragraph:  ^^M.  Gr^tineau-Joly  will  publish  to- 
morrow a  book  entitled  ^  CUment  XIV,  et  tes  J^mites.^  What 
we  have  learned  touching  the  opposition  which  the  publication  of 
this  work  has  met  with  at  Borne  from  several  persons  of  eminence, 
imposes  upon  us  the  utmost  reserve.  We  should  be  heartily 
sorry,  for  the  sake  both  of  the  Church  and  of  the  author  himself, 
if  the  perusal  of  it  should  confirm  the  apprehensions  which  havo 
been  manifested  in  such  high  quarters.^ 

We  confess  to  t^e  infirmity  of  having  felt  our  curiosity  con« 
siderably  whetted  by  these  oracular  lines ;  nor  were  we  less  intent 
upon  getting  a  sight  of  the  book,  when  in  a  subsequent  number 
of  the  same  popish  organ  we  met  with  a  letter  from  its  private 
correspondent  at  Bome,  which  contains  the  following  reflections 
on  the  subject. 

"  The  work  had  been  composed  at  Rome,  where  the  author  has  spent 
the  winter.  Our  glorious  Pius  IX.,  the  most  influential  cardinals,  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  historian's  friends,  had  opposed  this 
publication,  and  within  less  than  a  month  after  his  departure,  the  book 
Clement  XIV.  ei  les  JSntites  appeared  at  Paris.  1  know  several 
persons  who  have  already  perused  it ;  and  the  opinions  are  divided,  not 
as  to  the  literary  merits  of  the  work,  but  as  to  its  tendency.  All 
blame  M.  Cr^tineau-Joly,  as  you  do,  for  having  resisted  a  wish  which 
ought  to  have  been  sacred  in  his  eyes;  but  some,  without  perhaps 
looking  very  narrowly  at  the  intentions  of  the  author,  condemn  him  for 
having  divulged  a  secret  of  which  the  enemies  of  the  Church  may  take 
advantage,  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  rejoice  at  this  publicity. 
They  say  that  this  book  settles  the  question ;  and  that  if  Clement  XIV. 
appears  in  it  weak  and  ambitious,  still  he  comes  out  of  the  ordeal 
without  being  chargeable  with  simony  or  injustice.  They  say  that  in 
several  previous  works  on  the  same  subject,  the  suspicions  thrown  out 
against  his  pontificate,  the  concealments  in  which  he  was  enveloped, 
and,  above  all,  the  praises  of  the  enemies  of  the  apostolic  see,  placed 
him  in  a  light  not  to  be  endured.     M.  Cretineau,  they  say^  Vi^«  ^Vi^^ 
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over  this  sad  period  of  the  Church's  annals  fresh  and  more  vivid  light. 
This  light,  in  their  opinion,  is  less  distressing  than  the  underhand 
charges  to  which  the  memory  of  Clement  XIV.  was  exposed.  This  is 
the  twofold  impression  produced  here.  It  is  not  known,  what  the 
Holy  Father,  who  had  formally  disapproved  the  publication  of  this 
work,  thinks  of  the  book  itself;  his  judgment  is  impatiently  expected. 
Whatever  that  may  be,  no  doubt  the  author  will  submit  to  it." 

It  is  not  often  that  we  agree  with  such  authorities  as  the  Ami 
de  la  Beligion^  and  Pope  Pius  IX. ;  but  on  this  occasion  we  fully 
concur  in  their  opinion,  that  M.  Cr^tineau-Joly  has  rendered  a 
sorry  service  to  the  Church  of  Borne,  by  the  publication  of  his 
last  volume.  The  affair  to  which  he  has  directed  the  attention  of 
^e  world  is,  to  say  truth,  a  very  ugly  business ;  and  the  qtiestions 
which  it  involves,  are  very  awkward  questions  indeed.  It  must 
be  any  thing  but  gratifying  to  the  believers  in  the  infallibility  of 
the  Papal  Church,  to  see  the  world  supplied  with  infallible  proofs, 
that  the  choice  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  which  the  im- 
initiated  are  taught  to  look  upon  as  the  result  of  direct  inspira- 
tion from  on  high,  may  chance  to  be — ^in  truth  it  generally  is — 
a  matter  of  vile  intrigue  and  profligate  venality ;  and  that  the 
solemn  judgments  pronounced  from  tne  chair  of  St.  Peter,  which 
lay  claim  to  equal  authority  with  the  apostolic  sentence,  ^'  It 
seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us,''  may  be — in  number- 
less instances  they  are — no  more  than  the  weak  concessions  of  a 
temporizing  diplomacy,  preferring  that  which  is  '^expedient,'' 
before  that  which  is  "mwful."  If  the  sentence  of  the  pope, 
solemnly  pronounced  "by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'' 
and  "  in  the  plenitude  of  the  apostolic  pawer"  committed  to  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  a  sentence  accepted,  moreover,  and  acted 
upon  throughout  the  "Catholic  world," — for  none  but  "schis- 
matic" powers  ventured  to  uphold  the  order  which  Clement  XIV. 
had  condemned, — may  after  all  be  no  more  than  a  tissue  of  calum- 
nies, and  an  act  of  the  grossest  injustice  and  oppression,  which  is 
M.  Cr^tineau-Joly's  Q.  E.  D.,  it  becomes  a  hard  matter,  indeed, 
to  ask  any  man  to  pin  his  faith  to  the  authoritative  decisions  of 
**the  Father  of  the  Faithftil,"  or  the  universal  consent  of  "the 
Catholic  Church."  The  nice  distinction  between  "a  brief"  and 
"  a  bull,"  the  latter  being  written  on  parchment,  the  former  on 
paper,  and  therefore,  as  M.  Cr^tineau-Joly  informs  us,  "  more 
easily  revoked,"  is  a  great  deal  too  nice  to  help  out  the  unity 
and  infallibility  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  so  flagrant  a  case. 
Such  extraordinary  eccentricities  in  the  "  centre  of  unity,**  may 
perchance  cause  people  to  think,  and  raise  questions  to  which 
even  papal  ingenuity  may  not  be  able  to  devise,  nor  papal  autho- 
rity to  enforce,  an  answer. 
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But  what,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  could  tempt  M.  Cr^tineau- 
Joly,  a  ^^good  Catholic  ^^  as  he  is,  to  write  such  a  book,  and  to 
publish  it  in  spite  of  the  advice  and  entreaties  of  bishops,  and 
cardinals,  and  of  the  pope  himself?  The  evident  object  of  his 
book  is  to  justify,  and  not  only  to  justify,  but  to  glorify,  the 
Jesuit  order ;  and  as  instances  are  not  wanting  in  former  days, 
when  the  interests  of  that  order  were  sought  to  be  advanced  at 
the  expense  of  the  ^^  Catholic  ^^  Church,  of  her  episcopate,  and  of 
the  papacy  itself,  it  is  by  no  means  an  unprecedented  supposition, 
that  the  immeasured  ambition  of  that  society  may,  in  the  present 
instance  also,  have  attempted  to  make  a  pedestal  for  itself  of  the 
papacv,  in  the  person  of  Ganganelli  and  his  cardinals,  put  into 
the  pillory  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  contrast  between  them 
and  their  innocent  and  glorious  victim,  the  ^^  Institute,^^  all  the 
more  forcible.  M.  Cr^tineau-Joly,  it  is  true,  deprecates  such  a 
aappofiition,  as  grossly  injurious  to  the  sweet  modesty  and  the 
Beu-'Sacrificing  devotion  of  the  holy  fathers  who  have  succeeded, 
not  to  the  fortunes,  but  to  the  virtues,  of  the  martyrs  of  Clement 
XIV/s  tyranny  and  injustice. 

'*The  children  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,"  he  saysi  "had  just 
causes  of  complaint  against  Ganganelli;  but  the  duty  imposed  on 
them  by  their  order,  and  the  charity  of  the  priesthood,  were  opposed 
to  thoughts,  inquiries,  and  revelations  which,  while  satisfying  their 
conscience  as  Jesuits,  would  have  violated  the  dignity  of  the  supreme 
priesthood;  they  therefore  resigned  themselves  to  silence.  Those 
who,  induced  by  the  desire  to  record  the  virtues  and  the  misfortunes  of 
their  brethren,  related  the  circumstances  of  the  suppression,  never  went 
beyond  the  limits  which  they  had  prescribed  to  themselves;  they 
tiirew  no  new  light  upon  the  discussion. 

*' Indeed,  we  have  proof  positive,  that  if  irrefragable  documents 
aUetting  their  innocence,  had  by  chance  fallen  into  their  hands,  the 
Jesoitt  would  have  annihilated  them,  or  at  least  buried  them  in 
oUivion* 

**  From  a  feeling  of  pious  delicacy,  which  mankind  will  never  be 
able  to  comprehend,  the  disciples  of  St.  Ignatius  would  have  thought 
themselves  obliged  to  do,  what  their  adversaries  would  have  been  Ted 
Id  do  from  less  praiseworthy  motives.  In  order  not  to  excite  sad 
scandals,  the  former,  holding  abundant  proofs  for  their  justification 
in  their  hands,  would  have  robbed  posterity  of  these  avenging  docu- 
ments ;  the  latter,  dreading  lest  they  should  find  themselves  at  last 
constrained  to  do  justice,  would  engulph  them  in  the  deepest  depth  of 
the  abyss,  because  in  Clement  XIV.  they  love  and  honour,  not  a  pope, 
Vat  the  enemy  of  the  Society  of  Jesus"— CUment  XI V.  tt  Us  JisuUeSt 
V9*  4,5. 

There  is  a  favourite  little  expletive  of  the  **  unpolite''  Mr. 
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of  kings  and  their  ministen,  written  evidences,  letters  which  would 
open  the  eyes  of  men  horn  hlind,  came  forth  from  chanceries,  horn 
archives  and  portfolios,  where  they  had  heen  huried*for  half  a  century. 
The  conclave  of  1769,  from  which  the  Franciscan  Lorenzo  Gkmganelli 
came  forth  as  pope,  unfolded  itself  before  my  eyes  with  all  the  turns  of 
its  intrigue.  Its  glories  were  easily  reckoned  up ;  its  shame  remains 
to  be  told. 

''The  Cardinal  de  Bemis,  the  Marquis  d'Aubeterre,  French  am- 
bassador at  Rome,  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  prime  minister  of  Louis 
XV.,  Don  Manuel  de  Roda,  minister  of  mercy  and  justice  in  Spam, 
the  Cardinal  Orsini,  Neapolitan  ambassador  to  the  Holy  See,  all  these 
men  wrote  to  each  other  daily,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  double  intrigue 
which  they  carried  oq  both  in  and  out  of  the  conclave.  Not  one  of  these 
documents  has  miscarried ;  they  are  firom  the  first  to  the  last  in  my 
possession.  There  one  may  read,  told  from  hour  to  hour,  the  tempta- 
tions, the  promises,  the  touting  scenes  among  the  cardinals,  and  at 
last  the  secret  bargain  which  gave  a  head  to  the  Church,  aghast  at 
these  unheard  of  scandals. 

"  I  had  the  key  to  the  election  of  Ganganelli ;  I  soon  obtained  the 
secret  of  his  pontificate.  The  Cardinal  Yincenzo  Malvezzi,  arch- 
bishop of  Bologna,  was  the  most  active  agent  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Jesuits.  He  dictated  to  Clement  XIV.  what  was  to  be  done  in  order 
to  arrive  at  this  result.  His  letters,  autographs  like  all  the  others, 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  even  in  the  most  prejudiced  mind.  Around 
those  great  criminals  group  themselves  those  who  could  only  lend  them 
a  helping  hand  in  their  work.  Here  we  find  the  Cardinal  Andrea 
Corsini ;  there  Campoman^s,  the  confidant  of  the  Count  of  Aranda ;  and 
further  on,  Azpuru,  Almada,  the  Chevalier  d'Azara,  Monino,  Count  of 
Florida  Blanca,  Joachim  d'Osma,  confessor  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain, 
Dufour,  a  French  intriguer  in  Jansenist  pay,  and  Nicola  Pagliarini,  the 
bookseller,  who,  after  being  sentenced  to  the  galleys  at  Rome,  was  raised 
in  Portugal  to  the  rank  of  a  diplomatist. 

"  By  studying  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  all  the  documents 
which  these  men  addressed  to  each  other,  I  have  arrived  at  a  know- 
ledge of  the  facts.  I  had,  and  still  have,  under  my  eyes  their  original 
letters.  They  form  the  basis  of  this  narrative ;  they  constitute  it. 
It  is,  properly  speaking,  only  the  softened  expression  of  them  ;  for  more 
than  once  I  was  restrained  by  very  shame  from  following  up  the  effu- 
sions of  buffoonery,  hatred,  impiety,  or  immorality,  to  which  their 
intrigue  gave  birth." — ClSment  XIV,  et  les  JSsuites,  pp.  5 — 7. 

Now,  all  this  sounds  very  grand,  and  if  the  contents  of  the 
volume  were  answerable  to  what  might  be  expected  from  such  tk 
command  of  materials,  it  would  be  very  satia&ctory.  But, 
unfortunately,  M.  Cr^tineau-Joly  gives  his  readers  little  oppoiv 
tunity  of  judging  of  the  use  he  has  made  of  these  materials. 
He  expects  ms  readers  to  look  up  to  him  as  to  a  great  oracle, 
on  the  ground  of  his  having  seen  and  read  all  these  letters ;  and 
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then  he  proceeds  to  tell  his  own  tale  as  a  violent  partisan  of  the 
Jesuit  order;  and,  strangely  enough  for  one  who,  we  should 
thmk,  must  have  been  distr^»ed  by  the  very  superabundance  of 
oririnal  matter  which  he  had  to  lay  before  his  readers  in  extract, 
he  Dolsters  up  his  view  of  the  case  every  now  and  then  by  refer- 
ence to  documents  which  have  long  been  in  print,  and  even  to 
hacknied  Quotations,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  repertory  of 
Messrs.  Hoeninghaus  and  Audin,  from  ^'Protestant  authors^ 
who  have  spoken  favourably  of  the  Jesuits  or  unfavourably  of  their 
enemies.  What  need,  we  should  like  to  know,  had  M.  Cr^ 
tineau- Joly  to  have  recourse  to  the  conjectures  and  opinions  of 
Protestant  writers,  when  he  had  the  whole  truth  in  the  original 
letters  of  cardinals  and  ministers  of  state  lying  before  him,  as 
dear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day ;  that  is,  if  he  was  determined  to 
tell  that  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  i 

But  our  disappointment  does  not  end  here.  There  is  no 
essentially  new  hght  thrown  upon  the  transactions  to  which  M. 
Gr^tineau-Joly^s  book  refers.  Few  men,  ordinarily  well  informed 
on  the  subject,  were,  we  fancy,  simple  enough  to  believe  that 
Chmganelli  was  raised  to  the  pontifical  throne  by  any  other 
means  than  the  intrigues  of  the  difierent  courts,  and  especially 
those  which  were  anxious  for  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuit 
order;  still  fewer  simple  enough  to  imagine  that  Ganganelli 
would  have  cashiered  the  order  if  he  could  have  helped  it.  That 
he  ascended  the  papal  chair  on  the  understanding  that  the  order 
was  to  be  suppressed;  that  he  resolved  upon  the  suppression 
with  much  hesitation,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  diplo- 
matic "pressure  from  without;*^  that  in  signing  its  death- 
warrant,  his  heart  misgave  him ;  and  that  he  died  miserably, — 
all  this  was  pretty  well  understood  before  M.  Crdtineau-Joly's 
wonderful  discovery  of  original  manuscripts ;  nor  does  the  r^sum^ 
of  the  story  he  has  built  upon  them,  amount  to  much  more  than 
this.  Nevertheless,  his  book  is  not  without  considerable  in- 
terest: additional  proofs  are  brought  forward  in  attestation  of 
facts  either  suspected,  or  established  by  previous  evidence ;  and 
there  are  scattered  up  and  down  through  its  pages  many 
"  curiosities  of  popery,''  which  will  amply  repay  its  perusal,  and 
which  constitute,  we  apprehend,  the  chief  ground  of  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  papal  authorities  against  its  publication.  Into 
some  oi  these  we  will  now  follow  our  author. 

The  first  half  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  matters  which 
have  been  abundantly  treated  of  before ;  the  proceedings,  namely, 
taken  against  the  Jesuits  in  Portugal,  in  France,  and  in  Spain. 
Passing  these  over,  we  arrive  in  the  third  chapter  at  the  proper 
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subject  of  M.  Crdtineau-Joly^s  work,  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
clave assembled  after  the  death  of  Clement  XIII. ;  and  here  it 
is  that  the  interest  of  his  book  begins.  The  most  bosy^  peracm- 
age  (not  only  always  busy,  but  always  prating,)  in  this  conclaTe 
is  the  Cardinal  de  Bemis,  to  whose  man^ment  the  court  of 
France  had  entrusted  ite  interests.  M.  ^*^tineau-Joly  places 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  whole  afilair,  which  is,  however, 
evidently  not  the  position  he  actually  occupied  in  the  course  of 
the  transactions.  It  is,  no  doubt,  to  this  factitious  importance 
g|ivcn  to  the  cardinal  by  our  author,  that  we  are  indebtea  for  the 
singular  and  exceedingly  worthless  addition  of  a  faosimile  of  his 
passport  at  the  head  of  the  volume.  What  title  this  has  to  be 
considered  as  a  curious  historical  document,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand.  The  same  remark,  indeed,  applies  to  more  than  one 
other  document,  of  which  a  fao-nmHe  is  inserted.  There  are 
various  documents  from  which  a  few  detached  lines  only  are  riven 
in  extract,  which  in  the  interest  of  historical  truth  we  should  nave 
liked  to  have  seen  in  extenso^  and  of  which  a  facsimile  would 
therefore  have  been  both  gratifying  and  valuable.     For  the  most 

f)art,  however,  the  documents  selected  for  that  purpose  contain 
ittle  or  nothing  of  any  importance ;  and  can  hardly  be  of  any 
other  use  than  that  of  duly  impressing  the  reader  with  the 
execrable  penmanship  which,  in  the  course  of  his  investigations, 
M.  Cr^tineau- Joly  must  have  had  to  decipher. 

But  to  return  to  Cardinal  de  Bemis.  His  eminence  is  the 
sorriest  specimen  of  a  churchman  that  could  well  be  conceived. 
Needy  and  involved,  extravagant  and  vain,  he  proceeded  to  the 
conclave,  to  which  he  was  summoned  for  the  exercise  of  the  most 
responsible  function  of  his  high  office,  ostensibly  in  the  service  of 
the  crown  of  France,  but  really  for  the  purpose  of  serving  his 
own  interests^  and  satisfying  his  ambition,  if  possible^ — his  avarice 
at  all  events.  That  he  bad  an  eye,  at  the  outset,  to  the  post  of 
secretary  of  state  under  the  new  pontiff,  is  pretty  plain ;  and  in 
this  expectation  he  was  encouraged  by  D'Aubeterre,  the  French 
ambassador,  who,  in  a  note  bearing  the  characteristic  date  of  the 
1st  of  April,  assures  him  that  in  all  Home  nothing  is  talked  of 
but  the  general  estimation  in  which  his  eminence  is  held  by  the 
sacred  college  :— 

''  You  have,"  he  says,  "  managed  to  inspire  them  both  with  love  and 
fear.  The  public  wish  your  eminence  to  be  made  secretary  of  state. 
I  doubt  if  you  are  of  this  opinion.  As  for  them,  they  are  very  right, 
and  it  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  known  them  to  wish  for  any  thing 
rational."— C/eniei2<  XIV.  ei  Us  JSsuiteSf  pp.  217,  218. 
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The  bait  took ;  and  one  of  the  cardinal'^s  Bubseijuent  letters  to 
the  ambassador  contains  what  may  be  considered  a  tolerably 
broad  hint  on  the  subject : — 

**  It  must  be  confessed^  that  the  court  of  Rome  was  never  less  com* 
petent  for  affairs  of  state,  or  more  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  the  courts. 
This  ignorance  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  success  of  ulterior 
negotiations.  These  people  have  not  the  slightest  notion  what  is  to  be 
done  or  avoided,  in  order  not  to  commit  the  holy  see  in  its  relations 
with  the  powers.  All  their  ideas  of  politics  are  confined  within  the 
precincts  of  Monte-Cavallo.  Daily  intrigue  is  their  real  occupation, 
and,  unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  Church,  their  only  science;"—* 
ClSment  XIV.  et  Us  JSmUeSf  pp.  220,  221. 

The  cardinal  could  hardly  have  used  plainer  language,  unless 
he  had  said  outright,  '^  Make  me  secretary  of  state ;  and  any  job 
which  the  courts  may  wish  to  have  done  at  the  court  of  ^me, 
III  manage  for  them.^^  But  however  potent  the  sense  of  his  own 
importance,  with  which  Cardinal  de  Bemis  entered  the  conclave, 
ana  however  great  his  contempt  for  the  narrow  views  of  the 
Italian  politicians,  the  latter  contrived  to  jockey  him  completely ; 
so  much  so,  that  when  at  last  the  election  of  Ganganelli  was 
resolved  upon  by  the  party  of  the  crowns,  as  it  was  ^led,  poor 
De  Bemis  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it,  and  voted  for  the  can- 
didate of  his  party  almost  blindfold,  under  the  orders  of  the 
French  ambassador.  His  amour-propre  was  not  a  little  wounded 
on  the  occasion,  and  D'^Aubeterre  had  much  ado  to  soothe  him. 
But  the  most  effectual  anodyne,  one  of  his  own  prescribing,  was 
administered  to  him  by  the  Duke  de  Ghoiseul.  On  his  first  start- 
ing for  Rome,  he  had  been  supplied  with  a  sum  of  130,000  francs, 
in  letters  of  credit  upon  Turin  and  Borne,  furnished  by  the  banker 
M.  de  Laborde.  ^^  To  prevent  mistakes,^  the  cardinal  had  thus 
written  from  Lyons  to  the  minister : — 

**  M.  de  Laborde,  in  sending  me  letters  of  credit  for  Turin  and  Rome, 
tells  me  that  as  he  does  not  know  what  will  be  the  arrangements  of 
the  court  for  my  journey,  and  does  not  wish  to  leave  me  in  difiiculty, 
he  forwards  me  letters  of  credit.  You  do  me  the  honour  of  sending  me 
those  same  letters  open,  telling  me  that  this  is  to  'provide  for  my 
wants.'  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  know  whether  it  is  the  king  who 
is  kind  enough  to  defray  the  ruinous  expenses  of  a  journey  undertaken 
by  his  orders  and  for  his  service,  or  whether  I  am  contracting  a  new 
obligation  towards  M.  de  Laborde.  In  the  former  case,  I  have  to 
return  my  roost  humble  thanks  to  his  Majesty  for  having  kindly  sup- 
plied me  with  the  means  of  accomplishing  his  views.  The  enclosed 
memorandum  of  my  debts,  which  I  beg  you  will  submit  to  the  king, 
will  show  him  how  much  I  stood  in  want  of  aid." — Clement  XI K  et  les 
Jetukes,  p.  240. 
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The  cardinal  stood,  it  seems,  upon  little  ceremony ;  nor  was  he 
more  squeamish  in  exacting  payment  for  his  services,  such  as  they 
were,  after  the  election.  He  obtained  the  post  of  ambassador  to 
the  holy  see,  with  an  allowance  for  '^  keeping  house  ^"^  at  Borne ; 
and  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Duke  de  Ghoiseul  he  says : — 

*'  I  have  sent  you  the  account  of  my  old  debts,  amounting  to  207|000 
livres.  I  shall  have  to  set  apart  a  considerable  sum  from  my  income 
to  liquidate  them  ;  this  is  a  point  of  importance  for  my  peace.  Another 
point  which  concerns  my  happiness,  is  the  restoration  of  my  pension  as 
minister  of  state.  The  king  gives  me  that  title ;  he  sees  that  I  have, 
in  tde  eyes  of  all  the  world,  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  election  of  the 
pope;  would  it  consist  with  his  kindness  to  suffer  that  idea  to  be 
impaired  by  any  indication,  however  slight  ?  I  shall  never  be  happy 
unless  I  obtain  this  favour.  Let  my  nephew,  whose  time  of  service  as 
^  page  is  just  out,  have  a  company,  and  you  will  have  loaded  me  with 
obligations,  and  attached  me  to  you  by  ties  of  gratitude,  as  much  as  I 
am  already  attached  by  those  of  our  old  friendship." — CUnMtU  XIV.  H 
Um  JSiuiteSt  p.  271. 

The  cardinal  was  'Moaded^  and  *^  attached ''^  to  his  hearths 
content ;  the  Duke  de  Ghoiseul,  who  could  not  dispense  with  his 
services  in  the  further  pursuit  of  the  negotiations  at  Borne  on  the 
subject  of  the  Jesuits,  agreed  to  his  terms.  After  all,  however, 
it  was  hard-earned  money.  The  cardinaFs  position  at  Borne  was 
undignified,  and  exposed  his  vanity  to  many  bitter  mortifications. 
In  some  of  his  letters  he  is  himself  facetious  on  the  subject :  ^'  I 
am,"  he  says,  (p.  223,)  "  cobbler  to  the  sacred  college.  I  mend 
the  cardinals^  shoes  when  they  don'^t  fit.""  He  is  not,  however, 
always  in  this  happy  vein ;  some  of  his  letters  betray  great  irrita- 
tion and  anger  at  the  treatment  which  he  received,  and  which 
was  at  times  not  the  most  courteous,  as  the  following  anecdote 
shows.  Upon  one  occasion,  when  there  had  been  considerable 
altercation  in  the  conclave,  De  Bernis,  annoyed  by  the  tone  of 
superiority  assumed  by  some  of  the  Zelanti  party,  said :  "  Equa- 
lity ought  to  reign  amongst  us ;  we  are  all  here  by  the  same 
right."  Whereupon  the  old  Cardinal  Alexander  Albani,  one  of 
the  heads  of  that  party,  lifting  his  red  cardinal's  cap,  haughtily 
replied :  "  No,  your  eminence  ;  we  are  not  all  here  oy  the  same 
right,  for  it  was  not  a  courtesan  that  placed  this  cap  on  my 
head." 

The  taunt  was  bitter ;  yet  it  was  far  from  bemg  the  greatest 
degradation  which  De  Bernis  underwent.  There  is  in  the  jocular 
famitiarity  with  which  Voltaire  inflicts  his  blasphemies  upon  him, 
something  so  revolting,  that  we  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to 
transcribe  his  effusion ;  but  it  is  too  instructive  as  an  illustration 
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of  the  allianoe  between  infidelity  and  popery,  in  the  high  places  of 
the  Bomish  hierarchy,  to  be  omitted.  *^  Since,  my  lord,^ — bo 
writes  the  miscreant  of  Femey  to  the  miscreant  who  was  sitting 
in  the  conclave,  on  pretence  of  waiting  for  the  direction  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  cnoice  of  a  visible  head  to  govern  the  Ghurdi 
of  Cfhrist,  but,  in  reality,  to  earn  by  intrigue  the  French  king^s 
lure,  and  to  advance  his  own  base  and  mercenary  views : — 

"  Since  you  are  still  encased  in  your  box,  waiting  for  the  Holy  Ghost, 
it  is  very  meet  that  I  should  endeavour  to  amuse  your  eminence  .  .  ." 

After  this  ribald  introduction,  the  philosopher  mentions  a 
recently-published  poem,  from  which  he  takes  occasion  to  allude 
in  terms  of  sneaking  adulation  to  an  insignificant  poem  which  the 
cardinal  himself  had  composed,  and  then  continues : — 

**  A  month  ago,  some  strangers  having  come  to  visit  me  in  my  little 
cell,  we  set  to  playing  at  Pope  with  three  dice.  I  played  for  Cardinal 
Stoppani,  and  made  a  raffle  of  it;  but  the  Holy  Ohost  was  not  in  my 
dioe-box ;  one  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  one  of  those  for  whom 
we  played,  will  be  pope.  If  it  is  you,  I  commend  myself  to  your 
holinees/'^C/^fiitffii  XIV.  ei  Us  JSndtes,  pp.  266,  267. 

Shocking  as  is  this  piece  of  profaneness,  it  is  indeed  hard  to 
say  which  of  the  two  is  to  be  esteemed  the  more  offensive  in  the 
s^ht  of  God,  the  undisguised  irreverence  with  which  the  {xatriarch 
of  infidelity  vents  his  buffooneries,  or  the  vile  hvpocrisy  with 
which  these  '^  princes  of  the  Church,"^  who  in  their  conclave 
^^  plaved  at  Pope  ^'  after  a  more  serious  and  guilty  fashion,  im- 
posed upon  the  world  the  lie  that  they  were,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  selecting  him  whom  God  had  chosen  U>  be  the 
vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth. 

The  progress  of  the  intrigues  by  which  the  election  was  for  a 
length  of  time  delayed,  and  at  last  decided  in  favour  of  a  can- 
didate "  pledged  '^  to  the  courts,  formed  the  subject  of  a  daily 
correspondence  between  De  Bernis  and  the  French  ambassador 
at  Rome,  from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  letters  which  nassed 
between  the  cardinal  and  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  M.  Cr^tmeau- 
Joly  has  given  extracts,  both  copious  and  curious.  De  Bernis 
amved  at  Bome  towards  the  end  of  March,  and  on  April  2 
the  ambassador  thus  addresses  the  cardinal,  whom  he  designs  for 
the  "  whipper-in ''  of  the  party  of  the  crowns  : — 

"  There  will,  it  seems,  be  only  fbrty-five  of  you  cardinals  in  the  con- 
clave. Sixteen  will  suffice  us  for  a  vote  of  exclusion.  When  our  forces 
are  collected,  we  shall  have  ten  whom  we  can  entirely  depend  on : 
six  Neapolitans,  two  Frenchmen,  and  two  Spaniards.  We  must  hope 
that  we  shall  manage  to  secure  some  from  among  the  cardinals  of  York, 
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Lante,  the  two  Corsini,  Ganganelli»  GugUelmi,  Malveszi«  PallaviciiUi 
Pozzobonelli,  and  the  two  Colonna*  The  two  last-named  are  in  a 
sitoation  to  pay  great  deference  to  the  court  of  Naples.  Besides  the 
personal  property  which  they  have  in  that  kingdom,  the  greater  part  of 
their  brother's  fortune  is  there  ;  and  by  speaking  to  them,  if  n^d  be^ 
with  a  little  firmness,  I  have  no  doubt  they  may  be  prevented  from 
voting  for  a  subject  not  agreeable  to  his  Sicilian  majesty.** — Cli* 
tnent  XIV.  et  let  JSsuUeSf  p.  218. 

In  order  to  enable  the  agents  of  the  three  courts  to  act  in 
concert,  a  list  was  made  out,  in  which  all  the  cardinals  were 
divided  into  five  categories,  viz.,  good,  indifferent,  doubtfol,  bad, 
very  bad.  The  last  class  comprised  the  Cardinals  Torregiani, 
Castelli,  Buonacorsi,  Chigi,  Boschi,  and  Bezzonico,  men  of  ultra- 
montane principles,  who  contended  for  the  freedom  of  election. 
The  ''  good  "^  ones,  t.  e,  those  whose  pliancy  had  been  ascertained 
bv  the  courts,  were :  Sersale,  Galvacnini,  Negroni,  Durini,  Neri 
Cforsini,  Conti,  Branciforte,  Caracciolo,  Andrat  Corsini,  Qann* 
ncUi,  and  Pirelli.  These,  with  the  two  French  and  two  Spanish 
cardinals,  and  Orsini,  the  ambassador  of  Naples,  made  up  the 
sixteen  required  for  an  exclusive  vote.  They  were  not,  however,  all 
equally  sure.  Curiously  enough,  to  Ganganelli's  name  there  is,  in  the 
Spanish  manuscript  of  the  list,  this  note  appended ;  ''  There  are 
letters  which  say  ne  is  a  Jesuit.^^  Neither  was  their  co-operation 
expected  as  a  matter  of  principle,  without  a  '^  valuable  considera- 
tion^^ of  some  sort ;  still  less  were  any  of  them  considered  suffi- 
ciently trustworthy  to  allow  them  to  be  put  in  nomination  without 
a  previous  pledge  for  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuit  order.  To 
obtain  tliis  pledge,  and  to  prevent  any  election  until  it  was 
obtained,  these  were  the  two  points  to  which  all  the  negotiations 
tended ;  nor  were  the  representatives  of  the  three  courts  at  any 

S*eat  pains  to  veil  this  their  purpose.     As  early  as  April  6y 
'Aubcterre  writes  to  Cardinal  Bernis : — 

"  What  one  cannot  do  with  all,  your  eminence  might  do  privately,  if 
there  was  a  favourable  opportunity,  with  the  party  proposed  to  be 
elected,  before  his  election  should  be  decided  on,  and  make  a  condition 
of  it.  A  cardinal,  before  he  is  made  pope,  is  accommodating,  with  a 
view  to  his  election ;  and  there  are  several  examples  of  this  kind  of 
bargains.  In  such  a  case,  the  condition  should  be  confined  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Jesuits,  reserving  all  other  points ;  and  a  written 
promise,  or,  in  case  of  absolute  refusal,  an  oral  promise  before  witnesses 
should  be  obtained." — Clement  XIV.  et  let  JSsuiles,  p.  219, 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed,  that  the  nominee  of  Madame  de 
l^ompadour,  the  man  of  all  work  of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  and 
the  crony  of  Voltaire,  could  have  any  serious  scruples  of  con- 
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science  about  this  or  any  other  proposal  which  might  be  made  to 
him  in  his^  capacity  as  ^^  cobbler  to  the  conclave*^  But  there 
was  a  certain  punctilio  of  ecclesiastical  etiquette  about  De  Bemis, 
which  made  him  often  shrink  from  a  measure  nakedly  proposed, 
to  wluch  he  had  no  objection  to  lend  himself,  if  it  was  brought 
forward  with  a  due  regard  to  appearances.  So  on  the  present 
occasion  he  demurred  to  D^Aubeterre^s  proposal.  On  April  11, 
the  ambassador  again  alludes  to  it,  endeavouring  to  remove  his 
scruples,  and  to  bring  him  round  to  his  plan : — 

"  I  am  truly  sorry  that  your  eminence  should  object  to  the  particular 
arrangement  which  I  have  proposed  to  you,  which  is  desired  by  Spain, 
and  would  infidlibly  be  desired  by  France,  if  the  question  had  been 
mooted.  The  election  of  a  new  pope  was  the  circumstance  of  all  others 
the  most  favourable  to  our  views  that  could  have  occurred.  To  make 
no  arrangement  with  him  beforehand,  is  to  miss  all,  and  to  let  slip  the 
finirest  opportunity,  and  the  best  and  surest  means,  far  surer  than  any 
means  which  might  hereafter  be  employed  by  the  courts.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  other  than  natural  theology,  and  shall  never  be 
able  to  understand  why  the  secularization  of  a  religious  order,  which  no 
one  can  deny  must  foment  division  and  trouble  in  the  Church  as  long 
as  it  subsists,  should  be  regarded  as  an  illicit  contract ;  on  the  contrary, 
such  a  proceeding  can  only  be  viewed  as  meritorious,  and  tending  to 
the  advancement  of  religion.  I  am  fully  sensible  that  I  am  not  com- 
petent to  be  the  casuist  of  your  eminence ;  but  if  you  would  consent  to 
confer  confidentially  on  the  subject  with  Cardinal  Ganganelli,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  theologians  of  this  country,  who  has  never  had  the 
reputation  of  moral  laxity,  I  am  not  without  hope  that  he  might  incline 
towards  my  view.  There  is  here  no  question  of  any  temporality ;  it  is 
purely  and  absolutely  a  spiritual  question.  There  is  nothing  more 
doubtful  than  what  a  pope,  be  he  who  he  may,  will  do  after  his  elec- 
tion, unless  he  has  been  bound  beforehand."^-C/^en/  XIV*  et  Us 
JinateSf  pp.  219,  220. 

This  proposal  to  consult  GanganeUi,  who  was  not  put  forward 
till  some  time  after  as  the  candiaate  of  the  crowns,  is  curious ;  it 
shows  that,  whether  knowingly  or  by  accident,  the  ambassador 
was  prompting  De  Bemis  in  the  right  direction.  Whether  the 
cardinal  took  Oanganelli's  opinion  or  not,   it  is  impossible  to 

Sther  from  the  fragments  of  the  correspondence,  extracted  by 
.  Gr^tineau- Joly ;  apparently  no  sucn  communication  took 
place :  and  on  the  14th,  De  Bemis  writes  to  D'^Aubeterre,  still 
refusing  to  adopt  a  course  which,  he  says,  would  be  inconsistent 
with  his  ecclesiastical  character,  but  assuring  him,  nevertheless, 
that  he  substantially  agrees  with  him,  and  desires  to  see  the 
object  in  view  accomplished,  provided  it  were  done  "  by  proper 
means.*"    At  the  same  time,  he  bitterly  laments  the  difficulty  of 
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finding  a  suitable  subj^t,  either  for  the  papal  chair  ot  for  the 
secretaryship  of  state.  '^  He  knows  not,'  he  says  (p.  222),  with 
admirable  naivet/,  ^^  where  to  find  for  the  kUer  office  a  man 
superior  to  their  paltry  local  politics.^'  Meanwhile,  a  schemei  |»re- 
viously  suggested  b^  a  suboroinate  diplomatic  s^nt^  for  the  direct 
purchase  m  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  to  carry  the  election  in 
the  sense  of  the  crowns,  appears  to  have  been  revived,  and  the 

ropriety  of  adopting  it  hinted  to  De  Bemis  by  the  ambassador. 

o,  at  least,  we  are  lefl  to  conclude;  for  M.  Gr^tineau-Jotjr 
suppresses  in  this  place,  as  he  does  in  many  others,  several  doca- 
ments  which  could  not  fail  to  be  interesting,  and  which  must  have 
preceded  the  letter  of  De  Bemis,  who,  with  that  indifibrence  to 
the  intrinsic  character,  and  that  punctiliousness  about  the  out' 
ward  propriety,  of  the  measures  proposed,  which  has  been  noticed 
before,  thus  remonstrates  with  the  ambassador : — 

**  It  must  surely  have  occurred  to  you,  that  measures  like  these  are 
only  to  be  confided  to  one  man,  (of  whom  it  must  already  be  known 
that  he  feels  no  objection  to  them,)  and  not  to  five  or  six  difierent 
ministers,  and  consequently  to  five  or  six  secretaries,  and  to  five  car- 
dinals, several  of  whom  have  been,  or  still  are,  friends  of  the  parties 
whom  it  is  intended  to  destroy.  Where  is  the  priest  that  would  be  ao 
imprudent  (even  if  he  thought  such  means  lawful)  as  to  intrust  his 
honour  to  the  discretion  of  so  many  persons  ?  This  is  (between  our- 
selves) on  this,  as  on  some  other  points,  the  great  fault  of  this  conclave. 
It  is  impossible  that  so  many  consuls,  on  a  footing  of  equality,  should 
govern  a  republic  all  equally  well.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am 
glad  of  it ;  because  there  is  no  responsibility.  But  without  a  miracle 
matters  cannot  be  carried  on  with  any  great  success  in  this  way.**— 
Clement  XI F.  et  les  JSsuites,  pp.  233,  234. 

While  De  Bemis  was  thus  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the 
difierent  points  of  the  intrigue,  desiring  the  end,  but  eschewing 
the  means,  ready  to  perpetrate  the  reality,  provided  he  could 
avoid  the  appearance,  of  wickedness,  other  men  of  a  bolder  stamp, 
who  understood  that  iniquity  is  not  a  thing  to  be  dallied  with, 
but  must  either  be  left  undone  or  done  outright,  stepped  forward, 
and  by  their  successful  interference  soon  put  the  fastiaious  French 
cardinal  aside.  These  were  the  Spanish  cardinids  De  Soils  and 
De  la  Gerda.  On  the  eve  of  thejr  arrival,  the  Neapolitan  ambas- 
sador, Cardinal  Orsini,  communicated  to  De  Bernis  the  fact,  that 
a  more  decisive  plan  of  operations  was  about  to  be  adopted.  The 
French  cardinal  thus  wntes  to  D^Aubeterre  on  May  1 : — 

'*  Orsini  has  told  us,  that  he  was  informed  the  Cardinal  de  Soils 
felt  no  scruple  in  requiring  from  the  future  pope  a  written  promise  to 
effect  the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits.    We  shall  wait  till  hs  speaks  to 
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II  on  the  sabject ;  and  we  shall  dedare  to  him,  that  conviilced  at  we 
aKi  no  leas  than  himself,  of  the  necessity  of  extinguishing  that  orderi 
wft  are  of  a  different  opinion  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed ;  that  we 
shall  make  no  opposition  to  his  requiring  such  a  promise,  if  a  case 
arises  when  it  can  be  required,  and  that  we  shall  most  entirely 
co-operate  with  him  in  seeing  it  carried  out  whenever  we  shall  see  our 
way  to  do  so  without  violating  our  rules.  We  cannot,  however,  dis- 
gtdse  from  them,  that  if  the  sacred  college  should  chance  to  get  know- 
ledge of  such  a  proposition  having  been  made,  we  should  infallibly  be 
left  in  the  lurch  by  the  votes  which  constitute  our  power  of  exclusion, 
and  which  we  have  had  so  much  difficulty  in  getting  and  keeping 
together;  in  which  case  we  should  have  a  pope,  a  secretary  of  state, 
and  a  datary  imposed  upon  us  against  our  will,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  fanatics." — ClSwieni  XIV*  et  les  JSiuiUif 
pp.  34  6»  247. 

At  last  the  Spanish  cardinals,  who  appear  to  have  purposely 
protracted  their  journey,  in  order  that  the  conclave  mifffat  be 
tired  out,  and  the  more  ready  to  submit  to  their  interference,. 
arrived,  and  an  interview  took  place  without  delay  between  them 
and  De  Bemis,  who,  on  the  4th  of  May,  still  entrenching  himself 
behind  his  former  objections,  gives  the  following  account  of  it  to 
D^Aubeterre : — 

"  We  have  disposed  of  the  affair  of  the  promise,  and  we  have  come 
to  the  following  conclusions :  1.  that  we  believe  the  destruction  of  the 
society  of  Jesus  to  be  necessary ;  2.  that  on  this  means  of  effecting  it, 
neither  we  nor  your  excellency  had  any  particular  orders ;  3.  that  we 
hare  besought  the  king  not  to  give  you  any  such  orders,  because  we 
could  not  act  upon  them,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Church ;  4.  that 
we  do  not  wish  to  control  the  opinion  of  any  one,  much  less  that  of 
our  brethren,  who  are  on  all  accounts  to  be  so  highly  respected ;  and 
that  therefore,  after  having  weighed  every  kind  of  inconvenience  which 
we  have  pointed  out,  if  the  Spanish  cardinals  should  persist  in  making 
«se  of  that  means,  we  should  offer  no  opposition,  but  still  less  should 
we  take  any  part  in  it." — Climeni  XI K  ei  Us  JSsuiUSf  p.  249. 

De  Solis  and  his  colleague  had  not  been  many  days  in  the 
conclave,  before  they  satisfied  themselves  that  the  chief  strength 
of  the  opposition  were  the  two  Cardinals  Albani.  They  took 
their  measures  accordingly ;  and  that  with  so  much  effect,  that 
the  £GU3tidious  De  Bemis  is  unable,  in  a  letter  to  D^Aubeterre  of 
the  11th  of  May,  to  disguise  his  annoyance  at  their  success. 

**The  Albani,'*  he  writes,  "pay  great  court  to  the  Spaniards. 
•  aeir  presents  have  an  amazing  effect.  It  is  certain  that  we  are  not 
nnnificent;  yet  the  least  one  can  do,  is  to  give  sugar-plums  ooca* 
iioDally  to  those  whom  one  whips  so  frequently ;  but  this  is  not  the 
Banner  of  France."— C^^ment  XIF,  et  le$  Jitukes^  p«  259. 
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The  whole  aspect  of  afiairs  was  now  at  onee  altered.  By 
neutralizing  the  opposition  of  the  Albani,  the  leaders  of  the 
ZelarUi  party,  and  formerly  the  patrons  of  Ganganell],  an 
election  was  rendered  possible,  and  a  way  was  opened  for  nefi;o- 
tiation  with  that  cardinal,  who,  as  the  suggestion  to  take  his 
opinion,  thrown  out  by  D^Aubeterre  at  tne  beginning  of  his 
correspondence  with  De  Bemis,  leads  one  to  suspect,  had 
originally  been  thought  of  by  the  courts  as  the  successor  of 
Gement  XIII.  M.  Gr^tineau-Joly,  it  is  true,  acquits  the 
Albani  of  having  sold  themselves  to  the  Spaniards ;  but  in  this 
acquittal  we  cannot  concur.  No  doubt  there  is  an  awkwardness 
in  differing  from  the  opinion  of  one  who  has  had  all  the  docu* 
ments  under  his  eyes,  while  we  can  only  consult  as  much  of  them 
as  he  has  chosen  to  impart.  Nevertheless,  we  think  we  have 
sufficient  reason  for  commg  to  an  opposite  conclusion  from  that 
adopted  by  M.  Cr^tineau-Joly.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
M.  Gr^tineau-Joly  is,  notwithstanding  his  high  professions  of 
historical  justice  and  impartiality,  a  party-writer,  labouring  under 
a  strong  bias  in  favour  of  the  Jesuit  order ;  and  that,  while  he 
has  a  direct  interest  in  exposing  without  mercy  the  iniquities 
committed  by  cardinals  and  statesmen  who  formed  the  party  of 
the  courts,  he  has  an  interest  no  less  direct  in  maintaining  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent  the  respectability  of  the  Ultra-montane 
party,  of  which  the  Albani  were  so  completely  the  head  and  the 
soul,  that  their  venality  is  an  infinitely  more  damning  fact  for  the 
papacy  itself,  than  all  the  intrigues  of  the  agents  of  the  three 
courts,  lay  and  ecclesiastic,  put  together.  We  are  therefore 
entitled,  and  bound,  to  look  narrowly  into  the  evidence  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  befoi-e  we  adopt  M.  Ordtineau-Joly''s 
version ;  and  this  we  are  enabled  to  do  with  the  greater  chance 
of  arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion,  because  M.  Grdtineau-Joly 
grounds  his  opinion  avowedly  on  a  passage  in  one  of  the  letters 
of  De  Bernis  which  he  has  embodied  in  his  narrative ;  and  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  that  if  any  other  and  clearer  proof  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Albani  had  appeared  in  the  documents  in  his 
possession,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  adduce  it.  As  for  the 
passage  on  which  M.  Crdtineau-Jolv  grounds  his  acquittal  of  the 
Albani,  it  occurs  in  a  note  from  Cardinal  de  Bemis  of  the  17th 
of  May,  and  is  to  the  following  effect : — 

**We  thought,  according  to  appearances,  that  the  Spaniards  had 
formed  a  great  plan  in  securing  the  Albani,  in  which  case  the  whole 
business  might  have  been  finished  in  twice  twenty-four  hours.  But 
they  have  simply  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  Oanganelli,  who 
has  become  cheerful  and  affable.     He  tells  every  body  that  he  will  not 
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allow  himself  to  be  proposed ;  we  shall  propose  him  in  spite  of  himself." 
—CUmetU  XIV.  et  Its  JituUes,  p.  266. 

From  this  M.  Gr^tineau-Joly  draws  the  conclusion^  that 
**¥dth(mt  intending  it,  De  Bemis  removes  the  odious  suspicions, 
which  he  had  on  the  day  before  ^ — he  might  have  added,  on  the 
morning  of  the  very  same  day,  and  for  a  week  past, — *^  vented 
respecting  the  allied  venality  of  the  Albani.^  No  doubt,  the 
passage  quoted  proves  that  at  the  time  of  writing  it,  Cardinal 
de  Bemis  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that  the  Albani  had 
not  been  bribed,  as  he  had  before  assert^.  In  the  absence  of 
the  entire  documents,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this  dis- 
belief of  De  Bemis  was  real  or  pretended.  It  might  be  either, 
under  the  cnrcumstances  of  the  case.  Cardinal  de  Bemis  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  refused  to  enter  headlong  into  the  intrigues  of 
the  courts ;  he  had  no  objection,  abstractedly,  to  the  exacting  of 
a  pledge  from  the  future  pope/ or  to  the  proposed  bribery  of  the 
eardinds ;  but  he  wished  to  be  more  careful  of  appearances,  than 
the  impatience  of  the  courts,  and  perhaps  the  necessity  of  tho 
case,  would  admit  of.  The  result  was,  that  he  was  himself  mis- 
trusted ;  and  those  who  did  not  mistrust  him,  avoided  him  as  a 
mar-plot.  Accordingly,  the  Spanish  cardinaJs  kept  their  pro- 
eeedmes  from  him.  Whether  D'Aubeterre  was  privy  to  tnese 
proceedings  does  not  clearly  appear ;  probably  he  was  so,  and  in 
that  case,  he  was  a  partjr  to  the  concealment  practised  upon  De 
Bemis,  whose  irritation  he  undertook  to  calm,  and  who  was  too 
dej[>endent  on  France  to  refuse  to  vote,  as  he  did  at  last,  almost 
bhndfold,  for  the  candidate  backed  by  the  courts. 

At  this  concealment,  Cardinal  de  Bernis  was,  as  his  letters 

Srove,  greatly  annoyed ;  still  more  at  the  rapid  success  of  the 
panish  cardinals,  who  carried  every  thing  before  them  in  a  fort- 
night, while  he  had  been  plotting  in  vain  for  more  than  a  month 
before  their  arrival.  He  grew  exceedingly  irate,  and  expressed 
himself  in  no  measured  terms,  as  is  evident  from  his  letters  to 
D^Aubeterre.  Whether  he  did  so  elsewhere,  does  not  appear ; 
but  indiscretions  were  committed ;  for  a  violent  scene  took  place 
in  the  conclave  itself,  in  which  Eezzonico,  the  cardinal  who 
among  the  Zelanti  was  next  in  importance  to  the  Albani,  com- 
plained loudly  that  cormption  had  been  practised.  This  scene 
must  have  alarmed  the  court  party ;  it  must  also  have  alarmed 
the  Albani,  if  they  had  entered  into  a  guilty  compromise ;  and 
the  personal  bittemess  which  already  existed  between  them  and 
the  French  cardinal,  and  the  contempt  with  which  they  viewed 
and  had  all  sJong  treated  him,  would  greatly  aggravate  their 
alarm  and  in^gnation,  if  any  suspicion  arose  that  De  Bemia  was 
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the  aathor  of  the  inABcrecioas  vUdi  had  been  imimittrf.  Hug 
suspicion  the  tone  of  Us  latest  letteis  to  the  French  ambasHidac 
was  hii^hly  calculated  to  exdte  or  to  ooantenanee ;  and  the 
Spanish  cardinals,  therelbte,  or  D'Anbecene,  or  poaabljr  both, 
would,  without  loss  of  time,  either  assure  him  that  the  coiniptioB 
of  the  Albani  did  not  exist,  except  in  his  imagination,^  if  thai 
was  possible ;  or,  if  the  case  was  too  dear  to  deoeire  him,  thej 
would  urge  upon  him  the  necessity  of  unsaying  all  that  he 
had,  under  the  excitemoit  of  his  wounded  Tanity,  Tentured  to 
say  on  the  subject.  In  either  case  the  poor  cardinal  himsdf 
would  take  the  alarm ;  for  to  mar  the  plot  <^  the  courts,  was  to 
mar  his  o^n  future  fortunes.  He  would,  therefore,  be  eaaW 
satisfied  of  the  integrity  of  the  Albani,  if  be  could  do  so  witn 
any  show  of  decency ;  or,  if  the  fzeiA  were  too  evident  to  admit 
of  this,  he  would  be  too  happy  to  say  and  to  write  whatever 
might  be  necessary  to  counteract  the  dDTect  of  his  formar  indis- 
cretions. In  this  way  alone  can  the  singular  fieu^t  be  accounted 
for,  that  Cardinal  de  fiemis,  who  broadly  insinuated  the  oormp- 
tion  of  the  Albani  in  his  letter  to  D'*Aubeterre  of  the  11th,  and 
who  affirmed  it  as  a  fact,  supported  by  circumstantial  evidence, 
and,  it  would  seem,  tacitly  admitted  by  the  Spanish  cardinalSi 
in  another  letter  to  the  ambassador  of  the  16th,  and  again  in 
another  written  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  did  in  the  afternoon 
or  evening  of  the  same  day,  on  the  eve  of  the  election^  pen  those 
lines  which  indirectly  withdraw  his  former  imputations  against 
the  Albani. 

Having  thus  reduced  the  proof  which  M.  Cr^tineaurJoly 
alleges  in  defence  of  these  two  leaders  of  the  Zelanii  party 
to  its  due  value,  we  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  evidence  on 
which  the  charge  of  corruption  against  them  rests,  tn  the  first 
place,  there  are  the  facts  which  led  De  Bemis  to  suspect  their 
corruption.  They  paid  their  court  to  the  Spaniards,  according 
to^  the  statement  of  De  Bernis  in  his  letter  of  the  11th  of  May: 
this  was  a  fact  not  likely  to  have  been  invented  by  De  Bemis, 
who  had  opportunities  of  personal  observation,  if  it  had  not 
really  existed.  Early  on  the  1 6th  he  informs  D' Aubeterre  that 
Qanganelli  is  to  be  proposed ;  and  he  says,  "  I  should  not  be 
Bururiscd  if  the  Albani  were  to  vote  for  him.''  On  the  evening 
of  tlio  same  day,  after  some  explanations  had  taken  place  between 
Do  Ikruis  and  the  Spanish  cardinals,  he  goes  much  further  in  his 
statemeuts. 

**  Thej  must  have  secured  the  Albani,  whom  I  have  teen  for  a  long 
time  in  comm^nicaiion  nnlh  ihem^  by  means  of  Ignaimt  d^Agwrra^  the 
Qonahuii  f/  De  SoUi.    Cardinal  Orsini  and  myself  had  freqmaUljf 
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manud  SoUs  of  the  correspondenee  of  this  man  wiih  the  Alham.  We 
fewed  he  was  betraying  him ;  and  proper  dupes  we  were.  This  morn- 
ing the  Cardinal  de  Solis,  to  whom  I  expressed  my  astonishment 
ftooching  the  connexion  between  Granganelli  and  the  two  Albani,  told 
me  that  I  must  vote  for  him  at  the  first  scrutiny.  I  represented  to 
him  that  he  seemed  to  me  a  suspicious  subject,  on  account  of  his  con* 
nexions»  and  that  I  thought  we  should  wait  for  him  to  make  advances 
towards  us»  and  assure  ourselves  of  him,  not  giving  him  our  votes 
except  on  good  grounds.  He  took  these  reflections  for  a  refusal* 
Then  (he  veU  was  lifted^  and  I  came  to  understand  the  nightly  visits  of 
his  secretary  to  Ganganelli.  /  saw  that  the  Spanish  pistoles  were  an 
excellent  means  for  gaining  the  Albania  without  whom  any  election  is 
impossible,  I  therefore,  afier  giving  them  slightly  to  understand  that  I 
srnm  it  allf  declared  to  the  Spaniards  that  we  should  second  them  in  the 
way  they  wished,  and  that  all  suspicions  were  dissipated  the  momeni 
they  had  made  sure  of  Ganganelli,  and  of  those  negotiators^  the 
Jlbanu*'—Climent  XIV.  et  Us  JSsuUes,  p.  263. 

Here,  again^  there  is  the  evidence  of  facts  about  which  there 
could  be  no  mistake.  De  Bemis  notices  that  the  confidential 
agent  of  De  Solis  is  in  active  communication  with  the  Albani ; 
Orsini  notices  the  same  circumstance.  They  repeatedly  warn 
De  Solis,  under  the  impression  that  his  agent  is  oetraving  him. 
De  Solis  takes  no  notice  of  the  warning.  Further,  De  Semis 
observes  the  intimate  connexion  between  Ganganelli  and  the  two 
Albani.  He  mentions  it  to  De  Solis  as  a  reason  for  withholding 
his  vote  from  Ganganelli ;  De  Solis  takes  no  notice  of  the  objec- 
tion, and  insists  on  bis  voting  for  Ganganelli.  Certain  explana- 
tions ensue,  necessitated  by  the  obstinacy  of  De  Bemis.  He 
finds  out  what  a  fool  he  has  been  all  along.  He  is  now  convinced 
that  the  communication  of  De  Sous'*  agent  with  the  Albani,  and 
the  connexion  of  the  latter  with  Gkmganelli,  do  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  Gkmganelli  as  the  candidate  of  the  crowns.  He  guesses, 
which  it  was  not  under  these  circumstances  difficult  to  euess, 
that  the  insuperable  difficulty  which  the  Albani  presented,  has 
vanished  before  the  gold  of  Spain.  He  gives  De  Solis  to  under- 
stand that  he  sees  through  it  dl,  and  De  Solis  never  contradicts 
him. 

Again,  on  the  following  morning.  May  17th,  De  Bemis  writes 
to  D^Aubeterre,  under  great  annoyance  that  the  credit  of 
managing  the  election  for  the  three  courts  has  been  snatched 
from  him: — 

"  In  a  general  way  it  is  certain  that  the  Albani  obtruded  themselves 
upon  me  a  hundred  times.  But  as  I  had  no  money  to  offer  them,  and 
as  you  justly  mistrust  the  fidelity  of  these  people,  I  contented  myself 
widi  living  peaceably,  and  keeping  on  fieur  tenns,  with  tVi«QX%    fiAS&. 

c  2 
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itself  bj  good  peaaioBs»  it  viQ 
onlj  know  bow  to  tear  onr 
annojance,  instead  of  winning 
made  sore  of  his  baigam  bj 
still  heavier,  I  should  not  be 
the  more  so  as  the  Albani  will 
win  vote  lor  Ganganelli  on!  j  i 
strongest  assurances  for  the  main 
€i  IcM  Jismies^  pp.  264,  265. 

So  mach  for  the  evidenee  to  be  derived  from  the  liters  of  Do 
Bemis;  evidence  which  not  onlj  ahovrs  that  (unlen  the 
SpaniardB  had  been  ^  jodded,''  wfaidi  the  event  proved  was  not 
toe  case,)  he  was  finnlj  oonvineed  that  the  AUnni  hnd  been 
bribed,  but  which  samKMis  this  ccmviction  of  De  Bemis  by  un* 
questionable  fiicts,  and  fiusts  wfaidi  can  lend  to  no  <^er  condn* 
sion.  But  this  is  not  alL  To  satisfy  ooraetves  as  to  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  as  r^ards  the  Alboni,  we  most  look  at  the 
history  of  the  conclave  itself.  For  upwards  of  a  month  De 
Bemis  and  the  ambassadors  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  carry  a 
favourable  election.  The  obstacle  to  their  success  was  the  party 
of  the  ZelarUi^  with  the  two  Albani,  and  Bezzonico,  the  nephew 
of  the  late  pope,  at  their  head.  Without  the  consent  of  the 
Albani,  no  election  was  possible;  with  their  concurrence  the 
vehole  affiur  might  be  concluded,  so  writes  De  Bemis  on  the  l7th, 
•*  within  twice  twenty-four  hours.** 

This  was  the  state  of  the  parties  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spanish  cardinak,  and  the  influence  which  they  are  supposed  to 
have  exercised.  And  what  was  the  state  of  the  parties  after- 
wards, subsequently  to  the  secret  negotiations  between  De  Solis 
and  the  Albani,  through  the  medium  of  Ignatius  d^Aguirra! 
First  of  all  there  ensued  on  May  14,  ten  or  eleven  days  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Spanish  cardinak,  and  three  days  before  the  nomi- 
nation of  Ganganelli  as  the  candidate  of  the  courts  was  definitively 
resolved^  upon,  a  scene  of  great  violence  in  the  conclave.  And 
who  is,  in  that  scene,  the  chief  complainant  ?  M.  Crdtineau-Joly 
thus  tells  the  story,  on  the  testimony  of  a  letter  written  on  the 
samo  day  by  De  Bemis  to  D'Aubeterre : — 

"  The  Cttrdinol  Rezzonico  declared  publicly,  that  the  traffic  in  volesp 
and  the  tyranny  of  the  crowns,  was  an  insult  which  the  sacred  college 
would  not  long  endure.  He  said  that,  whatever  might  be  the  bon 
piaisir  of  the  princes,  his  conscience  could  never  lend  itself  to  their  dis- 
grnceftil  traffic."— C/^men/  Xif^.  el  les  Jesuites,  p.  259. 

This  loaves  no  doubt  how  the  matter  really  stood.    The  ground 
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of  complaint  vtbb  evidenily  of  recent  occurrenoe ;  the  party  which 
had  cause  to  complain,  was  that  of  the  ZelawU^  which  considered 
itself  betrayed.  The  complaint  was  preferred,  not  by  the  Albani, 
the  leaders  of  that  party,  but  by  Rezzonico,  whose  position  had 
hitherto  been  subordinate  to  theirs,  and  who  from  this  time  for- 
ward appears  as  the  leader  of  the  party  of  the  Zelanti.  It  is, 
therefore,  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  that  the  same  &ct8 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  aroused  the  suspicions  of  De  Bemis  and 
Orsini,  and  which  the  former  learned  afterwards  to  interpret 
correctly,  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Bezzonico  and  the 
Zela/ni%  and  that  the  complftnts  of  Bezzonico  in  the  conclave, 
against  a  disgraceful  traffic  in  votes,  was  in  fact  directly  levelled 
against  the  Albani,  who  had,  as  De  Bemis  suspected  at  the 
time,  sold  themselves  to  the  courts,  and  had  betrayed  thdr  own 
party.  ^ 

Again :  in  the  very  same  note  of  De  Bemis,  in  which  M.  Cr^ 
tineau-Joly  finds  the  acquittal  of  tlie  two  Albani  written,  De  Bemis, 
speaking  of  the  proposed  nomination  of  Qanganelli,  si^s,  that 
*^  the  council  of  Kezzonico  objected  to  this  monk.^^  Who  are 
those  here  designated  as  ^'  the  council  of  Bezzonico  !^^  None 
other  than  the  Zdanii^  hitherto  always  appearing  as  the  party  of 
the  Albani.  It  has  become  the  party,  or  ^^  council,^  of  Bezzo- 
nico, because  the  Albani  have  forsaken  it.  The  Albani  voted  for 
Ganganelli :  they  could  not,  as  M.  Gr^tineau-Joly  would  have  us 
suppose,  vote  for  him  through  ignorance ;  for  the  Zelanti^  as  a 
body,  objected  to  him,  ana  therefore  the  Albani  would  have 
objected  too,  if  they  had  not  separated  themselves  from  that 
party.  It  was  this  desertion  whidi  rendered  an  election  possible. 
In  case  the  Albani  had  been  secured,  says  De  Bernis  in  tne  same 
note,  *Hhe  whole  business  might  have  been  finished  in  twice 
twenty-four  hours.^  But  the  whole  business  was  finished  in  twice 
twenty-four  hours.  That  note  was  written  in  the  afternoon  or 
evening  of  the  17th;  and  (p.  268)  "  On  May  19,  1769,  the  car- 
dinal  chamberlain  of  the  holv  Boman  Church  announced  to  the 
city  and  the  universe  that  Christendom  had  a  new  head.  The 
conclave  was  terminated.  Cardinal  Granganelli  ascended  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter.    He  took  the  name  of  Clement  XIY.^^ 

We  have  attached  more  importance  to  the  elucidation  of  this 
point  than,  our  readers  may  perhaps  think,  the  character  of  the 
two  cardinals  in  question  deserves ;  for  after  all,  it  may  be  said^ 
it  can  signify  but  little  to  posterity,  whether  their  names  are  or 
are  not  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  those  whose  votes  were  given 
from  worldly  and  venal  motives.  The  general  charge  of  corrap- 
tion  against  the  conclave  which  raised  Ganganelli  to  the  papal 
tlurone,  is  but  little  afiected  by  it  one  way  or  the  other.     This  wo 
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Iblly  admit ;  but  on  the  part  which  the  Albani  played,  and  the 
motives  by  which  they  were  actuated,  turns  another  point  of  great 
importance  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  transactions  connected 
with  the  suppression  of  tiie  Jesuit  order,  viz.,  the  character  of 
Qanganelli  himself. 

To  vilify  his  character  to  the  uttermost,  has  been,  notwith- 
standing the  fine  and  noble  sentiments  attributed  to  the  Jesuits 
by  our  author,  the  constant  endeaTour  of  the  Jesuits  themselves 
and  of  their  apologists,  from  the  day  of  their  suppression  to  this 
day.  M.  Cr^tineau-Joly  himself,  though  his  language  generally 
keeps  within  the  bounds  of  moderatfon  and  propriety,  enters  fully 
into  the  spirit  of  his  predecessors.  To  represent  Ghsmganelli  as  a 
weak  but  ambitious  man,  who  secured  his  election  bv  duplicity  in 
the  conclave,  and  by  a  disgraceful  secret  compact  witn  the  courts ; 
who,  having  ascended  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  by  means  of  unlawful 
practices,  was  caught  in  his  own  snare,  and  constrained  to  cashier 
the  Jesuit  order,  in  direct  opposition  to  his  sense  of  justice  and 
to  the  voice  of  his  conscience,  and  who,  for  this  abuse  of  the 
apostolic  power  committed  to  his  hands,  was  visiblv  smitten  of 
God, — this  is,  in  fact,  the  main  drift  of  the  book,  l&y  what  won* 
derfy  escapade  M.  Gr^tineau-Joly  attempts  to  save  the  honour  of 
the  papacy,  while  he  thus  unscrupulously  sacrifices  that  of  its 
representative,  will  appear  hereafter ;  the  present  question  is  the 
degree  of  credit  to  be  given  to  the  imputations  which  he  casts 
upon  the  character  of  the  pontifl^,  who  for  a  time  ridded  Christen- 
dom of  a  nuisance  which  had  become  so  truly  intolerable.  We 
have  no  calling,  nor  inclination,  to  undertake  the  office  of  Gansa- 
nelli^s  apologist;  indeed,  we  are  far  from  imagining  that  his 
conduct  was  blameless,  either  before  or  after  his  election :  but  it 
is  due  to  historical  justice  to  say,  that  the  weakest  portions  of 
M.  Gr^tineau-Joly^s  book  are  those  in  which  he  impeaches  his 
character.  Though  we  may  not  always  be  satisfied  of  the  fairness 
with  which  the  extracts  are  made,  yet  in  the  main  his  story  is,  on 
all  other  points,  authenticated  by  public  documents  of  unquestion- 
able historical  value;  but  when  he  arrives  at  the  character  of 
Qanganelli,  and  at  the  conduct  pursued  by  him  both  during  the 
conclave  and  in  the  subsequent  negotiations  touching  the  sup- 
pression of  the  obnoxious  Order,  the  arrangement  of  his  narrative 
becomes  extremely  indistinct  as  to  the  sources  from  which  his 
information  is  derived.  Various  anecdotes  and  on  dits^  such  as 
are  to  be  met  with  in  other  accounts  of  these  transactions, 
are  brought  forward,  and  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  Gkmga- 
nelli,  between  quotation  marks,  without  any  indication  of  the 
authority  on  which  they  rest.  And  after  we  have  followed  this 
kind  of  desultory  tale,  with  which  now  and  then  a  fragment  of 
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documentary  history  is  interrv'oveiiy  for  a  length  of  time,  we  are 
suddenly  surprised  by  the  discovery  that  some  of  the  foregoing 
particdars — ^it  does  not  exactly  appear  which,  or  how  many,  of 
ihem^ — are  *^  borrowed  from  the  unpublished  Commentaries  on  the 
Suppression  of  the  Society,  by  Father  Cordara,''  whose  manu- 
script history,  or  libel,  as  the  case  may  be,  preserved  in  the 
Kbrary  of  the  Abb^  Cancellieri,  seems  to  be  a  great  treasure  in 
the  eyes  of  M.  Gr^tineau- Joly.  We  have  thought  it  right  to 
warn  our  readers  of  this  flaw  in  the  evidence  on  which  our  author^s 
representation  of  Gknganelli^s  character  and  conduct  rests ;  and 
having  done  so,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  the  main  points 
which  arise  in  the  course  of  his  narrative. 

On  the  first  introduction  of  Ganganelli  into  the  foreground  of 
his  story,  M.  Cr^tineau- Joly  transcribes  three  portraitures  of  him, 
drawn  from  sources  one  more  apocryphal  than  the  other;  the 
first  from  a  manuscript  notice  of  all  the  cardinals,  drawn  up  by  the 
French  diplomatic  agents  at  Bome,  during  the  last  years  of  the 
pontificate  of  Glement  XIII. ;  another,  from  the  secret  corre- 
spondence of  Dufour,  a  French  agent,  not  improbably  a  contributor 
to  the  preceding  document ;  and  the  third,  from  the  manuscript 
of  the  Jesuit  Uordara,  already  mentioned.  These  we  pass  by, 
and  turn  to  the  notices  of  Ganganelli  which  occur  in  the  letters 
of  Cardinal  de  Bemis,  and  which  are  not  remarkable  for  their 
consistency.  In  a  notice  of  all  the  cardinals,  prepared  by  De 
Bemis  for  the  French  govemment,-^the  exact  date  is  not  given ; 
€t  peine  enir^  au  conclave^  is  M.  Cr^tineau-Joly's  expression, — he 
says  of  the  future  Glement  XIV. : — 

*'  He  affects  to  feel  great  regard  for  the  French,  and  seems  to  stand 
very  well  with  the  Spanish  court.  He  has  succeeded  the  celebrated 
Passionei  in  the  office  of  reporter  of  the  process  of  canonization  of  the 
venerable  Palafox "  [the  great  opponent  of  the  Jesuits,  who  disclosed 
their  missionary  misdemeanours  to  Innocent  X].  "  Every  body  admired 
his  courage  in  undertaking  this  charge  in  such  times  as  the  present. 
He  does  not  seem  to  be  a  friend  of  the  society  of  Jesus.  In  general, 
he  is  thought  capable  of  the  boldest  measures  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  ends." — Cl6ment  XIV.  et  let  JSsuUes^  p.  254. 

At  no  great  distance,  at  all  events,  from  the  date  of  this  docu- 
ment,— for  De  Bemis  arrived  at  Bome  at  the  end  of  March,—- 
the  same  cardinal,  in  the  letter  of  April  14,  before  quoted,  three 
days  after  D^  Aubeterre^s  suggestion  tnat  De  Bemis  should  consult 
Ganganelli,  records  the  following  opinion,  materially  differing  irom 
that  before  expressed : — 

*•  If  Ganganelli  were  not  so  much  afraid  of  injuring  himself,  by  appear- 
ing to  be  connected  with  the  crowns,  I  shonld  consider  him  a  more 
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hopeful  subject  than  any  odier ;  hot  that  is  all  over ;  he  vpcSU  hit 
chance  by  being  OTer-politic ;  the  more  he  ooncealt  himself,  the  mofe  is 
his  ambition  suspected.  But  he  has  been  accustomed  to  this  sort  of 
conduct  in  his  cloister,  and  he  is  frightened  at  his  own  shadow ;  'tis  a 
pity.'*— Clemeni  XI K  ei  lesJinutes,  p.  222. 

Within  a  week  from  this  time,  on  April  20,  he  has  agaia 
altered  his  opinion : — 

*'  Ganganelli,  with  whom  I  hare  a  qniet  little  flirtation  (me  peliie 

falanlerie  sottrde)^  has  sent  to  assure  me  that  his  Tote  is  at  my  ^^'pfftal. 
[eanwhile  he  gives  it  to  our  enemies,  in  order  the  more  efiEbctnally  to 
deceive  them.  He  does  not  like  the  mode  of  negotiation  of  my  eol- 
leagues,*'  [this  is  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,]  "  hot  he  pretends 
to  have  a  high  regard  for  me." — ClSment  XIV.  ei  lei  JinuteSf  p.  228. 

Again,  after  the  lapse  of  another  week,  on  April  28,  Gardinal 
de  Bcmis  has  once  more  changed  his  mind : — 

''  The  question  is  not,  whether  in  the  existing  state  of  affidrs  an  order 
which,  if  not  guilty,  is  at  least  dangerous,  ought  to  be  suppressed ; 
every  dispassionate  person  must  be  of  that  opinion,  and  I  am  so  very 
strongly :  but  the  question  is,  whether,  to  attain  that  object,  bishops 
may  infringe  the  rules  of  the  Church.  However,  this  is  not  a  point 
for  us  to  discuss.  We  shall  not  be  strong  enough  to  get  a  pope  elected 
agreeably  to  our  choice.  One  must  have  faith,  to  feel  sure  that  Car- 
dinal Ganganelli  is  for  ns.  He  envelopes  himself  in  mysteries  which 
baffle  one's  reason."-— C/^^/  XI F.  et  lesJSsuiteSf  p.  241. 

These  passages  unquestionably  prove  that  De  Bemis  was  con- 
siderably mystified  by  Ganganelli,  whose  conduct  towards  him  was 
any  thing  but  frank.  M.  Gr^tineau-Joly  presses  the  charge  of 
duplicity  against  him  much  further : — 

**  Each  fraction  of  the  conclave,"  he  says, ''  had  heard  him  throw  out 
some  of  those  significant  speeches,  which  admit  a  great  latitude  of 
interpretation.  *  Their  arms  are  very  long,*  he  used  to  say,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  '  they  reach  over  the  Alps 
and  the  Pyrenees.'  To  those  cardinals  who  would  not  sacrifice  the 
Jesuits  to  chimerical  accusations,  he  would  repeatedly  say  with  a  tone 
of  the  greatest  sincerity :  '  To  kill  the  society  of  Jesus  is  no  more  to 
be  thought  of,  than  to  pull  down  the  dome  of  St.  Peter^s.* "— C/^- 
ment  XIV.  el  let  JSsuites,  p.  256. 

And,  in  another  place,  he  ascribes  to  him  another  speech  of  a 
similar  tendency : — 

•*  •  I  shall  never  give  my  vote  to  Stoppani ;  for,  if  he  were  pope,  I  am 
sure  that  he  would  oppress  the  Jesuits.'  "^—Clement  XIV,  ei  lesJinules, 
p.  261. 
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This,  M.  Cr^tineaa-Joly  would  have  us  belieye,  threw  duet  into 
the  eyes  of  the  party  of  the  ZdatUi^,  and  so  procured  the  el^ion 
of  Ganganelli.  But  for  none  of  these  allegations  does  he  pr^uce 
any  youchers ;  and  from  the  documentary  evidence  in  other  {>arts 
of  his  account  it  appears,  as  we  have  already  shown,  that  the 
point  which  carried  the  election  of  Ganganelli,  was  the  secession 
of  the  Albani  from  their  party,  under  the  influence  of  Spanish 
gold.  Besides,  there  is  good  reason  to  doubt  that  there  were 
any  members  of  the  conclave  sufficiently  unsophisticated  to  be 
caught  with  aphoristical  saws  like  those;  even  De  Bemis,  of 
whom  his  brother  cardinab  plainly  made  a  goose,  was  fox  enough 
to  have  seen  through  such  demonstrations.  But  whatever  truth 
there  might  or  mi^t  not  be  in  M.  Grdtineau-Joly^s  anecdotes,  it 
is  clear  &t  De  Bernis  knew  not,  to  the  last  moment,  what  to 
make  of  Gkmganelli.  He  writes  to  D^Aubeterre  on  the  morning 
of  May  16,  rofore  the  scales  had  fallen  from  his  eyes,  respecting 
the  negotiations  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  Albani :— -> 

"  Ganganelli  is  going  to  be  proposed.  I  should  not  wonder  if  the 
Albani  were  in  his  Sivour.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  out  his  real  sentiments. 
I  know  that  M.  Azpuni  and  you,  Mr.  Ambassador,  haye  a  good  opinion 
of  him.  He  has  not  cared  to  give  me  the  same  impression ;  and  he  is, 
of  all  the  subjects  that  can  be  proposed,  the  very  last  whose  horoscope 
I  should,  in  case  of  his  being  elected,  venture  to  cast."*~»C7/^m«iil  XI F. 
el  ks  Jisuitesg  p.  261« 

And  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day :— 

"  It  is  erident  that  Ganganelli  is  a  Jesuit,  and  that  he  has  entered 
into  a  compact  with  them ;  so  the  courts  will  be  the  dupes  of  this 
monk.*'— C/^ent  XIF.  tt  Us  JStwtes,  p.  262. 

Again,  a  few  hours  later,  when  he  seems  to  have  had  some 
hint  given  him  by  the  Spanish  cardinals,  he  says,  evidently 
piqued:— 

**  These  Spanish  gentlemen  do  not  tell  us  all.  If  they  had  spoken 
out,  we  should  have  cast  no  reflections  on  Ganganelli.  We  saw  him 
supported  by  the  Albani ;  that  seemed  to  us  suspicious.  It  appears 
that  an  arrangement  has  been  entered  into  with  him ;  and  there  is  an 
end  of  the  matter.'* — CUment  XIK  et  Us  Jesuiles^  p.  262. 

Still  De  Bemis  seems  but  half  satisfied ;  for  on  the  following 
day  he  writes  to  the  Duke  de  Ghoiseul : — 

"  We  must  not  conceal  from  the  king  that  the  cardinal  (Ganganelli) 
has  by  his  mysterious  ways  excited  our  suspicions,  and  that  it  is  impos* 
sible  not  only  to  answer  positively  for  his  principles,  but  even  to  guesa 
what  his  system  of  government  might  be ;  so  much  are  his  proceedings 
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fbSovs  wk  At  dcifk,  'vlncli  repveseotB  tlie 
Zdam/ft  porrr  »  hsng  m  bk  finnov ;  hex  Has  to  enaed  lij  De 
Bemis  kisBdf.  and  tliarfute,  so  br  from  pnning,  xstlier  dis- 
prores,  M.  CredQem-JoIrs  poeiiian,  aod  coannns  our  own  tierw; 
tbe  iDore  so,  as  the  pHsige  reEperdng  ooe  of  the  ADMOiit  1111111&- 
diatelT  preeefing,  is  doI  erued.  A  fizrther  eoofinmiioii  k 
HDTDfllied  br  the  fa€-mmXk  ofa  dnft  of  a  kOer  to  the  Duke  dSf 
Ck&Und^  appar&Dtlv  the  tcit  auie  from  idiich  vb  have  just 
qocited,  the  date  being  the  same.  It  is  there  suted,  that  Bcno- 
oioo  praposed  Cardioal  Coloona^  aod  that  this  proposal  was 
sopported  bv  the  whole  of  the  Jesuit  paztr  in  the  ccMidave; 
wheretipon  De  Bernis  eoes  00  to  dqilore  the  hopdeas  state  of  the 
negotiatioa,  as  far  as  the  wishes  of  the  three  eoorts  are  eonoemed, 
and  then  adds,  ^'  Perhaps  the  Spanish  carfinals  will  be  more 
fortunate  in  ikeir  $ecr€t  meffafiafiont  fcM  ike  Albami  and  ik$  Cat- 
dinal  GanyandliT*  Here,  for  some  unaccoontable  reascm,  theyb^ 
rimiU  abruptly  terminates  in  the  middle  of  the  page. 

Up  to  tins  moment,  therefore,  De  Bemis  was  still  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  real  state  of  the  afiair,  and  anxious,  it  appears,  to  avert 
all  blame  from  himself,  in  case  the  Spanish  cardinab  should  prove 
to  have  been  overreached  bv  Granganelli.  It  yf^&  not  until  D^Aube- 
terrc  had  re-assured  him,  that  he  began  to  see  his  way  clear;  and 
his  reply  deserves  to  be  consigned  to  history,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
principles  on  which  Christendom  was  on  this  memorable  occasion 
supplied  with  a  **  visible  head  and  a  centre  of  unity :" — 

*'  I  have  received  the  note  with  which  Your  Excellency  has  honoured 
me  ;  it  is  so  reasonable  and  so  plain,  that  it  is  Gospel  to  me.  Con- 
sequently we  shall  at  the  scrutiny  go  full  sail  for  Ganganelli." — 
CUment  XIV.  et  la  Jesuitet,  p.  266. 

We  have  seen  by  what  means  the  election  of  Ganganelli  was 
brought  about.  The  courts  had  a  party  in  the  conclave  suf- 
ficiently numerous  to  prevent,  but  not  sufficiently  numerous  to 
carry,  an  election.  After  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  cardinals, 
who  wore  better  acquainted  with  the  consciences,  or  less  fastidi- 
ous about  the  Aiqwstt$^  of  the  conclave,  than  Cardinal  de  Bemis, 
tlie  court  party  gained  by  bribery  a  few  votes  more ;  and  he  who 
WOH  doHignatod  by  the  courts  as  the  man  of  their  choice,  was 
dodarod  by  tho  conclave  to  be  duly  elected  under  the  inspiration 
of  tho  Holy  Ghost.  To  throw  the  chief  burden  of  this  iniquity 
upon  QangancUi,  as  if  he  had  deceived  the  Albani  and  others  who 
voted  for  him,  as  to  his  views  and  intentions,  is  manifestly 
ui\juat.     No  ono  scorns  to  have  been  imposed  upon ;  all  the  par- 
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tee  were  aware  for  whom  they  voted,  and  what  reason  they  had 
>r  voting  as  they  did.  But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  was  it  that 
Bcommended  Gansanelli  to  the  courts,  that  they  should  make 
im  the  man  of  their  choice !  The  answer  lies  in  a  nutshell. 
>e  Bemis  had  beaten  about  the  bush  for  a  long  time  with  Gran- 
anelli,  and  had  gotten  nothing  by  it.  The  Spaniards  went 
braisht  to  the  point,  and  carried  it  with  a  high  hand.  They 
btamed,  so  says  M.  Gr^tineau-Joly,  a  note  mm  Gbtnganelli, 
ddressed  to  the  king  of  Spain,  in  which  he  declares  ^^  £at  he 
eknowledges  that  the  sovereign  pontiff  has  the  power  to  extin- 
uish  the  society  of  Jesus  in  all  good  conscience^  provided  he 
bides  by  the  canonical  rules ;  €Md  that  it  is  desirable  the  future 
ope  should  do  aU  that  Ues  in  his  power  to  aceompHsh  the  mshes  of 
\e  eroums^*  M.  de  St.  Priest,  in  his  history  of  the  fall  of  the 
esuits,  has  the  same  story,  but  without  the  last  clause ;  and 
e,  moreover,  speaks  of  the  note  itself,  as  if  he  doubted  such  a 
ocument  having  ever  been  conceded  by  Chmganelli ;  the  famous 
^ter  to  the  king  of  Spain,  on  which  the  compukion  exercised 
gainst  him  by  that  monarch  was  founded,  being  of  a  much  later 
ate,  and,  of  course,  subsequent  to  his  election.  But  what  M.  de 
it.  Priest  does  not  venture  to  pronounce  upon,  M.  Cr^tineau- 
oly  asserts  point-blank,  with  the  addition  of  the  important  clause 
larked  in  italics ;  yet  he  does  not  vouchsafe  to  inrorm  us  upon 
rhat  authority  or  evidence  his  allegation  rests.  We  have  the 
reater  reason  to  complain  of  this,  as  M.  de  St.  Priest  also  had 
ecess  to  many,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  the  most  important, 
f  the  documents  which  M.  de  Gr^tineau-Joly  has  made  use  of; 
nd  it  was  therefore  the  more  incumbent  upon  the  latter,  if  he 
ad  really  documentary  evidence  of  a  fact  which  hitherto  rested 
nly  on  hearsay  evidence,  distinctly  to  state  wherein  that  evidence 
onsists.  Not  that  the  point  is  one  materially  affecting  the  main 
uestion.  Even  though  Ganganelli  had  given  such  a  declaration 
1  writing,  it  is  too  vague  to  be  construed,  according  to  strict 
kw,  into  a  simoniacal  contract :  and  on  the  other  hand,  though 
ot  a  line  from  Ganganelli^s  hand  should  ever  have  given  a  written 
lue  to  his  intentions,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  the 
•paniards  had,  in  some  way  or  other,  procured  that  pledge  which 
rAubeterre  pressed  for  from  the  first,  and  which  Garanal  de 
lemis  was,  or  affected  to  be,  too  squeamish  to  demand. 

From  the  history  of  the  election  of  Clement  XIV,,  M.  Or^ti- 
eau- Joly  passes  on  to  that  of  his  pontificate,  and  especially  of 
lie  negotiations  which  took  place  for  the  suppression  of  the 
esuit  order.  That  history  lies  within  a  narrow  compass.^  6an- 
anelli,  pledged  to  suppress  the  order  by  his  diplomatic  constituents, 
id  by  them  what  other  men,  more  deeply  and  definitely  pledged 
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than  he  was,  often  do  bj  their  eoostitoents;  he  ammed  them  with 
empty  promises,  and  enunmed  them  with  fain  eiqpeetatiooSi  in 
the  hope  that  if  he  eoold  not  sooceed  in  dndii^  his  plei^ 
alto^ber,  he  mi^  at  all  erenta  pot  off  the  evil  &j  on  whidi 
he  filioiild  be  compelled  to  redeem  it.  Andfimr  this  Gksnent  XIY. 
had  many  reasons,  some  good,  and  others  bad*  It  wonU  be  doiog 
him  an  injustice  to  say,  that  the  desire  of  wdffhing  thotoog^ 
the  merits  of  the  case,  was  not  one  of  them.  For  this  lie  was, 
by  his  previous  studies,  particularly  well  qualified,—^  fiut  of  which 
M.  Cr^tineau-Joly  himself  has  fiimishea  the  proof;  for,  m  his 
vanity  and  eagerness  to  display  his  extensive  access  to  er^jpnal 

Eapers  and  documents,  he  incidental^  lets  out  that  the  pnvata 
brary  of  Lorenzo  Ganganelli,  the  Franciscan  monk,  contained 
all  the  works  which  had  iqipeared  against  the  order.  M.  CMti- 
neau-Joly  seems  to  have  made  a  wholesale  purchase  of  them; 
for,  he  tells  us,  he  possesses  them  all,  with  GangandlPs 
autograph  on  the  first  pase :  '^  Ex  librisfratrU  LaurmUii  Ckm^ 
ndUy  mncti  officii  contMari*^  This  we  consider  a  redeemmg 
feature  in  the  case ;  for  this  fact,  coupled  with  his  having  under- 
taken the  cause  of  the  canonization  of  Palafox,  the  gr^it  opponent 
of  the  order,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  personal  opinion  ot  Gan- 
ganelli, long  before  his  elevation  to  the  papal  chair,  was  adverse 
to  the  Jesuits,  and  that  upon  examination  of  the  charges  brought 
against  them.  Now  if  Ganganelli  was  actually  in  his  conscience 
persuaded  that  the  abolition  of  tlie  order  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  Church,  and  had  in  fact  become  necessary,  in  consequence  of 
the  many  intrigues  and  quarrels  in  which  the  society  had  in- 
volved itself,  the  moral  turpitude  of  the  pledge  by  which,  directly 
or  indirectly,  he  procured  his  elevation,  is  greatly  diminished ; 
wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tardiness  with  which  he  acted  upon 
his  opinion,  when  he  not  only  had  it  in  his  power,  but  was  preiraed 
to  do  80^  throws  the  most  favourable  h'ght  upon  the  fairness  and 
impartiality  of  his  character  and  conduct. 

But  besides  the  unwillingness  to  pronounce  judgment  in  a 
cause  of  such  magnitude,  without  mature  deliberation,  which  was 
the  ostensible,  and  in  part,  no  doubt,  was  the  real,  reason  of 
GangancUi'^s  delay,  there  were  others  which  operated  in  his  mind 
to  produce  that  result.  One  of  these  was  the  protection  which 
the  order  still  enjoyed  both  in  Austria  and  in  other  countries ; 
one  of  tho  chief  objects  which  Clement  XIV.  proposed  to  him- 
self, being  tho  restoration  of  a  good  understanding  between  the 
lloman  sco  and  the  diflTerent  courts.  Another  and  a  more 
powerful  motive  for  protracting  the  proceedings  as  far  as  possible, 
was  tlio  personal  fear  with  which  the  undisguised  intimidation 
practised  against  him  by  the  Jesuits  had  inspired  him,  and  the 
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(inn  persoaBion  which  he  felt,  and  which  the  event  abundantly 
justified,  that  in  signing  the  sentence  of  dissolution,  he  was 
virtually  signing  his  own  death-warrant. 

How  deeply  rooted  this  impression  was,  and  how  early  it  took 
possession  of  Gkmganelli^s  mind,  appears  from  a  letter  of  Cardinal 
de  Bemis  to  the  Duke  of  Ghoiseul,  written  on  the  30th  of  May, 
within  less  than  a  fortnight  after  the  election,  in  which  he  says, 
(p.  272,)  ^'His  holiness  is  afraid  of  poison;  he  mistrusts  all 
around  him,  and  trusts  no  one/*  It  is  to  the  same  cause,  to 
the  dread  of  a  recoil,  which  the  formidable  character  and  the 
menacing  attitude  of  the  order  were  well  calculated  to  produce, 
tiiat  the  violence  and  suddenness  of  the  measures  taken  at  the 
decisive  moment  when  the  blow  was  to  be  struck,  must  be 
ascribed.  M.  Gr^tineau-Joly  would  have  his  readers  believe,  in 
the  teeth  of  all  history,  that  the  Jesuits  awaited  their  doom  with 
lamblike  resignation ;  and  endeavours  to  extract  from  the  com- 
munications of  Cardinal  Malvezzi,  who  was  charged  with  the 
?reliminaTy  measures,  a  proof  of  collusion  at  least  on  the  part  of 
flement  AlV.,with  the  vilest  system  of  circumvention,  for  the 
purpose  of  oppressing  and  destroying  the  innocent.  From  these 
documents  it  undoubtedly  does  appear,  that  the  course  pursued 
b^  the  papal  commissioner,  and  by  him  suggested  to  the  pope 
hmisdf,  was  not  the  bold  and  straightforward  course  which  a 
strong  and  upright  government  would  adopt ;  and  we  quite  agree 
with  the  author,  that  the  crooked  policy  which  marks  the  whole 
progress  of  the  business  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  pre- 
iensicm  which  the  Boman  see  puts  forward,  of  exercising  judg- 
ment in  the  earth  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Ghrist,  *Hhe  righteous  Judge.^  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
admit,  that  the  papal  government  was  like  all  the  other  Italian 
governments,  and  perhaps  more  strongly  than  any  of  them 
imbued  with  Machiavelism,  and  that  fear,  nearly  approaching  to 
poltroonery,  gave  a  character  of  more  than  ordinary  cunning  to 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  papal  government  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  so  powerful  an  enemy ;  and  quite  another  thing  to  con- 
clude from  this  fact,  with  M.  Gr^tineau-Joly,  that  the  Jesuits 
were  innocent,  and  known  to  be  so  by  Clement  XIV.  All  the 
unworthy  manoeuvres  to  which  he  and  his  minister  had  recourse, 
are  perfectly  consistent  not  only  with  the  guilt  of  the  order,  but 
with  Ghmganelli^s  sincere  conviction  of  that  guilt.  Whether  the 
order  deserved  to  be  abolished,  or  not,  is  a  question  wholly  in- 
dependent of  the  measures  adopted  in  executing  the  sentence  of 
abolition  once  resolved  upon ;  it  depends,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  the  brief  containing  the  sentence,  upon  the  previous  conduct 
of  the  order  throughout  Christendom ;  the  order  was  suppressed, 
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because  it  had  proved  itself,  from  its  very  foundation  to  that  day, 
a  disturber  of  the  public  peace  of  the  Church.  In  order  to 
ascertain  whether  tne  different  counts  of  the  indictment  an 

E roved  or  no,  we  must  revolve  the  annals  of  the  society  from  the 
eginning :  nothing  short  of  a  complete  and  critical  history  <^ 
the  society— 'for  which  we  have  not  room  at  the  close  of  an 
article,  but  which  we  hope  ere  long  to  see  written,  and  perhaps 
to  write, — can  decide  the  question  whether  the  allegations  of  the 
brief,  on  which  the  sentence  of  suppression  is  made  to  rest,  are 
well  founded,  or  whether  they  are  so  many  gratuitous  falsehoods, 
destitute  and  incapable  of  proof.  M.  Cr^tineau-Joly  is,  of 
course,  of  the  latter  opinion :  we  have,  by  a  careful  investigation 
of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  order  from  its  first  beginning, 
been  led  to  a  contrary  conclusion;  and  therefore,  however 
blameable,  and  to  a  certain  extent  even  contemptible,  we  may 
think  the  conduct  of  Clement  XIV.  in  allowing  himself  to  be 
cajoled  by  Uie  French,  and  dragooned  by  the  Spanish  govemr 
ment,  into  a  measure  which  the  dignity  of  the  judicial  office 
required  should  be  an  independent  act,  as  well  as  in  resorting  to 
circumvention  and  tyranny  in  its  execution,  yet  we  cannot  but 
sav  the  measure  itself  was  substantively  an  act  of  justice,  loudly 
called  for  by  the  accumulated  iniquity  of  the  society. 

In  setting  his  hand  to  this  act  of  justice.  Pope  Ganganelli 
exclaimed :  ^^  This  suppression  will  cost  me  my  life  !^  (^^  QiAesta 
tuopresiione  mi  dari  la  motieP'*)  and  he  was  not  deceived. 
Whether  Uie  death  which  overtook  him  within  little  more  than  a 
year  after  the  suppression,  and  the  wretched  state  by  which  it 
was  preceded,  was  the  natural  result  of  the  agitation  and  fear  to 
whicn  Ganganelli'^s  mind  was  exposed,  and  of  the  means  which 
he  took  to  avert  the  fate  to  which  he  believed  himself  doomed, 
or  whether  it  was  the  effect  of  poison,  secretly  administered  by 
the  Jesuits,  is  another  question  which  our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  fully  to  discuss.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  one  or  two 
observations  on  the  subject. 

M.  Cr^tineau-Joly,  aware  of  the  terrible  weight  of  external 
and  presumptive  evidence  which  fastens  that  suspicion  upon  the 
order,  on  whose  integrity  he  has  staked  his  own  fair  fame, 
endeavours  to  get  rid  of  it  by  induction.  Why,  he  asks,  with  an 
air  of  triumph,  did  the  Jesuits  not  poison  Clement  XIV.  before 
the  suppression,  when  it  would  have  essentially  served  their 
cause!  And,  further,  he  asks,  what  motive  could  they  have  to 
poison  him  after  the  suppression,  when  it  was  too  late  to  arrest 
the  blow! 

As  for  the  first  of  these  questions,  it  is  easily  answered.  The 
Jesuits  were  in  a  position  too  critical  for  them  to  venture  upon 
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80  desperate  a  measure  as  the  assassination  of  the  pope :  hoi^- 
ever  secretly  the  crime  might  be  committed,  its  effect  could  not 
but  awaken  suspicion,  and  that  suspicion  was  sure  to  light  upon 
them,  and  to  make  their  case  worse  than  it  was  already. 
Besides,  the  Jesuits  did  not  believe,  that  Clement  XIV.  would 
go  the  lenffth  of  suppressing  their  order ;  his  hesitation  led  them 
to  hope  tEat  the  storm  nu^ht  yet  blow  over ;  and  under  these 
circumstances  nothing  could  have  been  more  impolitic  than  so 
daring  an  act  of  aggression  on  their  part.  If  it  was  ever  thought 
of, — which  an  alleged  prophecy  of  Bemadina  Benzi  touching  the 
pope^s  death,  as  early  as  March,  1770,  leads  one  to  suspect, — the 
idea  was  afterwards  given  up :  the  prophetess,  of  whose  intimate 
connexion  with  several  members  of  the  order  there  can  be  no 
question,  and  with  whom  even  the  general  himself  had  at  least 
one  secret  interview,  changed  her  tone,  declaring  that  the  pope 
was  about  to  be  converted,  and  to  become  the  patron  of  the 
order ;  that  one  of  its  principal  members  was  about  to  be  raised 
to  the  cardinalate ;  and  that  the  order  would  be  restored  in  those 
countries  from  which  it  had  been  banished.  Undoubtedly  this  was 
bv  far  the  more  politic  course  to  pursue,  while  any  hope  remained 
toat  GranganellTs  mind  might  be  wrought  upon  to  adjourn  sine 
die  the  proposed  measure  of  suppression,  which,  truth  to  say,  he 
was  willmg  enough  to  do. 

It  is  contrary,  therefore,  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  circum- 
stances, as  they  stood  before  the  publication  of  the  brief,  to  say 
that  **  Uie  poisoning  of  Clement  AlY .  would  then  have  been  a 
crime  advantageous  to  the  Jesuits.*^  But  when  M.  Cr^tineau- 
Joly  adds:  *'Then  one  might  understand,  however  much  one 
must  disapprove  it.  But  after  the  brief,  what  was  the  life  or 
death  of  the  pope  to  themT  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  his 
assurance.  Surely  he  is  not  unacquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  prophetess  of  Yalentano,  the  ^"^ pyihonesse  chr^tienne^^''  as  he 
calls  her ;  he  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  attempts  made,  not  only 
at  the  time,  but  quite  recently  again,  and  that  among  others  by  a 
certain  M.  Cr^ineau- Joly,  both  in  his  history  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
in  the  pages  which  he  has  transcribed  out  of  that  work,  word  for 
word,  into  his  last  book,  to  represent  the  death  of  Ganganelli  as 
the  judgment  of  Gt)d  upon  him  for  the  suppression  of  the  order* 
What  hope  remained  for  the  Jesuits  after  their  suppression, 
but  their  restoration !  And  what  could  more  effectually  promote 
that  restoration,  than  the  popular  belief  that  their  suppression 
was  an  unjust  and  sacrilegious  act, — the  light  in  which  Jesuit 
writers  have  ever  represented  it, — for  which  Clement  XIV.  was 
punished  by  a  most  signal  act  of  divine  vengeance.    And  M. 
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Ordtineau-Joly,  who  himself  inculcates  this  notion  with  all  his 
might,  has  the  impudence  to  ask  of  what  use  the  death  of 
Ganranelli  could  have  been  to  the  Jesuits ! 

The  truth  is,  that  the  strongest  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the 
suspicions  which  the  extraorainary  symptoms  of  Ganganelli^s 
illness  and  death  excited,  and  universally  accredited,  at  the  time, 
is  that  furnished  by  the  Jesuits  themselves.  If  one  were  disposed, 
in  spite  of  all  the  evidence  by  which  the  charge  of  poisoning 
seems  to  be  conclusively  established,  charitably  to  acquit  them  of 
such  an  enormity,  they  themselves  render  that  acquittal  im- 
possible. For  by  their  o>vn  statements  on  the  subject  they  pin 
the  world  upon  the  horns  of  this  dilemma:  either  Bernadma 
Benzi  was  a  true  prophetess,  and  Ganganelli  a  man  smitten  of 
God ;  or  Bemadina  Benzi  was  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  Gkmganelli  a  murdered  man.  Being  compelled  to  choose 
between  these  two  suppositions,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  we  utterly  repudiate  the  former,  and  consequently  adopt  the 
latter. 

But  what,  all  this  while,  becomes  of  the  theory  of  the  papacv! 
The  infallible  head  of  the  Church,  the  vicar  of  Chnst,  the 
supreme  ruler  and  judge  of  the  earth,  after  years  of  inquirv,  of 
deliberation,  after  many  prayers  and  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  he  himself  solemnly  avers,  pronounces  a  sentence, 
founded  upon  a  recital  of  historical  facts  extending  over  a  period 
of  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  the  Ghurch'^s  history ;  and, — what- 
ever individuals,  forgetful  of  the  respect  due  to  the  authority  of 
the  Holy  see  may  say  or  write, — the  whole  of  Catholic  Chris- 
tendom accepts  the  sentence,  and  acquiesces  in  its  execution 
for  the  space  of  forty  years.  And  this  sentence,  so  pronounoed 
and  accepted,  we  are  told,  was  an  act  of  the  most  consuimnate 
iniquity,  for  which  the  seal  of  God^s  wrath  was  visibly  set  upon 
him  who  pronounced  it;  inasmuch  as  he  died  under  the  most 
horrible  tortures  of  body  and  mind,  and  his  corpse  could  not,  on 
account  of  its  loathsomeness,  be  admitted  to  the  honours  usually 
paid  to  the  mortal  remains  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  Nay,  more 
than  that,  in  the  extreme  agony  of  his  remorse,  by  which  his 
very  reason  was  at  last  unhinged,  he  anticipated  the  eternal 
torments  of  hell,  of  which  his  sufferings  in  this  world  were  the 
evident  harbingers. 

Such  is  the  Jesuit  tale,  appended  by  M.  Cr^tineau-Joly  in  all 
its  apocryphal  crudity,  to  a  documentary  history  of  G^nganelli^s 
election  and  pontificate.  And  if  that  tale  be  true,  what  are  the 
faithful  to  trust  to?  and  what  are  poor  benighted  ^' heretic^ ^^  to 
think  of  the  "infallible''  Church,  and  her  "infallible''  head! 
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Desperate  cases  require  desperate  remedies.  So  M.  Gr^tineau- 
Jolv  seems  to  think ;  for  thus  he  cuts  asunder  the  Gordian  knot 
of  his  own  tangling : — ' 

**  At  last,  on  September  22,  1774,  Clement's  reason  retarned,  but 
reason  along  with  death.  At  that  last  moment,  the  full  possession  of 
hit  faculties  was  restored  to  him.  Cardinal  Malvezzi,  the  evil  angel  of 
the  ponti£f,  was  present  at  his  last  hour ;  God  did  not  permit  the  sue* 
cesser  of  the  Apostles  to  expire  without  being  reconciled  to  Heaven.  In 
order  to  snatch  this  pope's  soul  from  hell,  which,  according  to  one  of 
his  own  sayings,  had  become  his  habitation,  and  in  order  that  the  tomb 
might  not  close  hopelessly  upon  him,  who  unceasingly  exclaimed, '  O 
God !  I  am  damned  I '  a  miracle  was  necessary.  The  miracle  was 
wrought.  St.  Alfonso  di  Liguori  was  then  bishop  of  Santa  Aguta  dei 
Got],  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Providence,  watchful  over  the  honour 
of  the  supreme  pontificate^  even  more  than  over  the  salvation  of  a 
Christian  guilty  of  a  grievous  sin,  appointed  Alfonso  di  Liguori  for  its 
mediator  between  Heaven  and  GanganeUi.  In  the  process  of  the  cano- 
nixation  of  that  saint',  the  manner  in  which  this  miracle  took  place, 
may  be  read  :— 

'*  *  The  venerable  servant  of  God,  while  residing  at  Arienzo,  a  small 
town  of  his  diocese,  fell  (on  September  21,  1774)  into  a  kind  of  trance. 
Sitting  in  his  arm-chair,  he  remained  for  about  two  days  in  a  sweet  and 
profound  sleep.  One  of  his  attendants  wanted  to  awaken  him.  Ills 
▼icar-general,  Don  Giovanni  Nicola  de  Rubino,  gave  orders  that  he 
should  be  left  undisturbed,  but  closely  watched.  Having  at  last  awoke, 
and  immediately  rung  the  bell  several  times,  his  people  hastened  to 
him.  Seeing  them  greatly  astonished,  he  said  to  them  :  "  What  is  the 
matter  ?"  '*  What  is  the  matter ! "  replied  they ;  *'  these  two  days  you 
have  neither  spoken,  nor  eaten,  nor  made  any  sign."  "  You,"  said 
the  servant  of  God,  "  thought  me  asleep ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind ;  you 
do  not  know  that  I  have  been  to  assist  the  pope,  who  is  by  this  time 
dead."  Shortly  after,  the  news  came  that  Clement  XIV.  had  died  on 
September  22,  at  thirteen  o'clock  (between  eight  and  nine  in  the  morn- 
ingX  that  is  to  say,  at  the  precise  hour  when  the  servant  of  God  had 
mng  his  bell. 

**  Such,"  resumes  M.  Cr^tineau-Joly,  "  is  the  account,  of  which 
Romcy  80  fiutidious  (itc  /)  in  questions  of  miracles,  and  so  careful  not 
la  attest  them  without  mature  examination,  accepts  the  responsibility 
in  tba  acts  of  the  canonization  of  Alfonso  di  Liguori.  Rome  has  dis- 
cussed it ;  Rome  has  pronounced  ;  this  bilocathn  is  an  historical  {sic  /) 
§Bii^**—CUmeni  XIV.  ei  lee  JktmUe,  pp.  875—377. 

*  Ii^brwiatiOf  ammadtenionei  et  raponno  tupra  tirivJtibut  V,  8,  D.  Atphonti 
Maria  de  Ligorio,  Roma,  1806. — [The  substance  of  this  document  has  been  pub- 
liaiied  in  Eodisb,  by  Dr.  Wiseman,  in  a  volume  entitled :  **  Lives  of  St.  Alphonsus 
Liguori,  St.  Francis  de  Girolamo,  St.  John  Joseph  of  the  Cross,  St.  Pociftcus  of 
San  QefwerinOf  and  St.  Veronica  Giuliani ;  whose  canonization  took  place  on  Trinity 
Sundajr,  Haj  26, 1839 :"  at  p.  40  of  this  volume^  the  above-mentioned  story  is 
zefaUed  in  neariy  the  same  words.] 
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There  is  in  this  conceit  of  St.  Alfonso  di  Li^ori,  the  beaireii- 
appoint«d  '^  mediator,^  and  Cardinal  Malvezzi,  ^*  the  pontiflTs 
evil  angel,^^  both  in  close  attendance  on  the  death-bed  of  Gangap 
nclli,  a  something  which  seems  to  tell  us  that  it  would  be  weak  to 
despair  of  the  revival  of  the  good  old  '^  mysteries^  in  the  mne* 
teenth  century.  From  what  we  have  seen  of  M.  Cr^Uneaa-Joly^s 
qualifications  as  an  historian,  we  make  no  doubt  that  he  would 
be  eminently  successful  in  works  of  fiction ;  and  we  heft  to  bo^- 
gest  to  him,  whether  it  would  not  be  as  well  to  won  up  In 
Clement  XIV.  et  lee  J^iuiies  in  the  shape  of  a  Melodrame  aacrt 
for  the  next  season.  The  French  drama  is,  we  understand^  just 
now  miserably  aground  for  lack  of  novelty ;  and  even  though  the 
Theatre  Fraufais  should  demur,  we  are  sure  the  managerB  of  the 
Various,  if  true  to  their  colours,  could  not  refuse  to  bring  out 
such  a  piece,  which,  we  promise  him,  would  have  **  tm  reienHm 
ment  incroyabley 

Meanwhile  it  would  be  gratifying  to  our  possibly  morbid  sense  ' 
of  logical  consistency,  if  M.  Cr^tineau-Joly  would  condescend  to 
explam  to  us,  how  a  writer  who  has  composed  a  whole  Tolume 
expressly  to  demonstrate  that  Bome  may  *^  pronounce,'"  and  be 
utterly  unworthy  of  credit,  as  in  the  case  of  the  brief  of  de- 
ment XIV.  for  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  can  have  the  faoe 
to  claim  belief  for  tliat  wonderful  "  bilocation^''  of  St.  Alfonso  di 
Liguori,  on  the  selfsame  ground  that  ''  Bome  has  pronounced.^ 

With  this  question  we  take  our  leave  of  M.  Or^tineau-JolT 
and  his  book.  As  regards  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Jesmt 
order,  it  leaves  the  question  pretty  much  where  it  found  it,  barring 
the  additional  demonstration  which  it  affords  of  the  murder  per- 
petrated by  yiem  upon  the  unhappy  Clement  XIV.  As  regards 
the  papacy,  we  cannot  but  congratulate  the  world  on  this  un- 
impeachable exposS  of  the  "  mystery  of  iniquity  *"  at  a  moment 
when  its  "delusion"'  is  so  "strong'"  upon  the  minds  not  of  the 
thoughtless  multitude  only,  but  of  those  who  lay  exclusive  claim 
to  the  character  of  "  thoughtful  *"  Christians.  We  have  no  ad- 
miration, no  latent  tenderness,  for  any  Erastian  blemishes  which 
may  mar  the  beauty  of  our  own  Apostolic  Church,  but  we  think 
there  is  matter  here  to  convince  the  most  prejudiced,  that  to 
rush  into  the  arms  of  Rome  is  not  exactly  the  way  to  keep  worldly 

Eowcr  and  the  influence  of  Manmion  from  lording  it  over  Christ^s 
oly  Church. 
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A*T.  II.— rAtf  PkUomfhy  of  Trade,  or  (hMiiMi  of  a  Theory  of 
ProfiU  and  Prieee,  including  an  Emminaium  of  the  PrinoipUe 
iohieh  determine  the  Eelative  Value  of  Corny  Labotw,  and  Cur- 
rwMy.  JSy  Patrick  James  Stiblino.  Edinburgh:  Oliver 
and  Boyd.     London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Go.     1846. 

A  FULL  and  complete  theory^  embracing  thd  economical  condition 
of  society  in  all  its  bearings  and  branches,  is  an  achievement 
reserved  for  some  future  generation.  The  mroundwork  of  such  a 
comprehensive  science  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  having  been 
laid.  We  are  already  in  possession  of  many  valuable  tmatiseS) 
written  on  detached  portions  of  it.  There  is  no  lack  of  publica^ 
tions  on  wealth,  population,  com  laws,  banking,  currency,  and 
Other  kindred  and  analogous  subjects ;  but  so  far  are  we  yet  from 
bdn^  able  to  weave  them  together  into  one  harmonious  and 
consistent  system,  that  the  writers  who  have  treated  thesd 
sepantte  parts  are  by  no  means  agreed  among  themselves  in 
their  views  upon  the  several  points  to  which  each  has  devoted  his 
sxclttstve  attention. 

In  r^ard  to  the  main  subject^  especially,  that  to  which  all  the 
others  may  be  said  to  converge,  and  be  subordinate,  viz.  the  die- 
triiutum  of  wealth  among  the  ^Jireni  ranks  and  ordere  of  eociety^ 
If  we  oompare  together  the  works  of  the  different  authors  who 
hate  treated  this  branch  of  the  subject,  the  earlier  with  the 
more  recent  writers,  we  shall  find  that  the  latter,  in  lieu  of  follow- 
ing in  the  path  chalked  out  by  their  predecessors,  have  adopted 
new  and  distinct  views  leading  frequently  to  different  and  quite 
0{q)Osite  conclusions:  instead  of  advancing  the  science  in  the 
direction  whither  it  was  going,  they  have,  as  it  were,  changed 
its  course  by  setting  up  a  new  and  rival  theory  of  their  own. 

This  is  a  circumstance  which  offers  matter  for  grave  considera- 
tion. The  contradictoi*y  of  a  received  doctrine,  if  it  can  be 
established,  is  a  retrogression  in  science;  and  if  it  cannot  be 
established,  must  tend  to  retard  the  progress  of  truth ;  and  it 
may  be  asked,  how  it  happens,  that  while  other  sciences,  free 
firom  such  checks  and  interruptions,  have  from  their  earliest 
be^nnings  moved  steadily  onward  step  by  step,  economical 
science  instead  of  advancing  should  have  sometimes  retrograded, 
or  at  most  have  remained  stationary. 

d2 
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Of  the  fact  itself,  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  most 
be  admitted,  that  the  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  into 
which  men  of  great  talent  and  ability  have  fallen,  have  been 
more  remarkable  on  this  particular  subject  than  almost  on  any 
other  that  could  perhaps  be  named. 

That  inquiries  of  the  kind  should  be  attended  with  a  result  so 
different  from  what  our  experience  on  other  subjects  would  lead 
us  to  expect,  is,  no  doubt,  very  remarkable ;  and  the  reason  of  it 
we  take  to  be  this;  that  whereas  in  other  departments  of 
scientific  inquiry,  knowledge  has  been  acquired  by  mterrogating 
nature,  and  appealing  to  experience,  in  this  particular  one  (partly 
perhaps  owing  to  the  abstract  nature  of  the  subject,  and  partly 
to  other  causes,)  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  generalize  too 
hastily,  and  to  draw  conclusions  without  a  sufficiently  wide  basis 
of  facts  to  rest  them  upon. 

This  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  want  of  a^eement  among 
different  writers,  as  well  as  for  the  inconsistencies  observable  in 
each ;  and  it  applies  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  nearly  all  the 
theories  of  political  economy  which  have  hitherto  appeared, 
especially  those  which  have  been  published  since  the  days  of 
Adam  Smith,  whose  great  work  on  the  subject  is  more  free  from 
this  blemish  than  perhaps  that  of  any  other  writer. 

We  may,  at  any  rate,  venture  to  assert  that  the  doctrines  set 
forth  in  any  or  all  of  them  will  be  found  to  approach  nearer  to 
the  truth,  or  to  recede  further  from  it,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
or  are  not  founded  upon  facts  and  observations ;  and  the  volume 
before  us,  on  which  we  propose  to  offer  some  strictures,  affords 
an  additional  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  remark. 

The  author  introduces  his  subject  with  an  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  which  determine  the  proportions  in  which  com- 
modities respectively  exchange  for  each  other,  or  into  what  may 
be  called  their  relative  value ;  respecting  which  he  lays  down  the 
following  rule : — 

"  The  value  of  one  commodity  in  relation  to  another,  or  the  quantity 
of  one  commodity  for  which  a  determinate  portion  of  another  will 
exchange,  is  less  or  greater  according  as  the  total  supply  of  the  one 
commodity  is  increased  or  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  total  supply 
of  the  other," — ^p.  7. 

This  he  illustrates  in  the  following  manner  :— 

"Let  gold  and  hops  be  two  commodities,  and  let  one  of  them  be 
employed  to  measure  the  rising  or  falling  of  the  other.  The  value  of  a 
given  quantity  of  hops  estimated  in  gold,  or  the  quantity  of  gold  for 
which  such  given  quantity  of  hops  will  exchange,  will  be  less  or 
greater  according  as  the  total  supply  of  hops  bears  a  greater  or  less 
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proportion  to  the  total  supply  of  gold;  and  the  value  of  a  given 
quantity  of  gold  estimated  in  hops,  or  the  quantity  of  hops  for  which 
such  given  quantity  of  gold  will  exchange,  will  be  determined  by  the 
same  proportion," — p.  7. 

And  again: — 

"  The  value  of  money,  or  that  commodity  which  is  employed  as  a 
commom  measure  and  eqmvalentf  as  well  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  is 
determined  by  the  proportion  which  the  whole  amount  of  money  in 
circulation  bears  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  commodities  to  be  ex- 
changed. If  the  volume  of  the  currency  be  enlarged  without  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  commodities,  the  money  price  of  every  commo- 
dity, or  its  value  in  relation  to  money,  will  rise.  But  if  so,  the  same 
effisct  will  be  produced  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  the  commodity, 
without  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the  circulation.  Again,  if  the 
volume  of  the  currency  be  contracted  without  a  corresponding  diminu- 
tion of  the  quantity  of  commodities,  the  price  of  every  commodity, 
or  its  value  in  relation  to  money,  will  fall.  But  if  so,  the  same  con- 
sequence will  follow  from  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  commodity, 
the  circulation  remaining  of  the  same  absolute  amount  as  before."— 
p.  11. 

Now,  against  the  doctrine  which  is  here  attempted  to  be  esta- 
Uisbed,  we  must  hes  to  enter  our  protest.  Far  from  agreeing 
with  Mr.  Stirling,  that  "it  rests'"  on  the  basis  "of  facts  which 
cannot  be  disputed,^  we  think,  we  can  show  the  facts  to  be 
otherwise. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  an  increased  supply  of  hops  might 
be  brought  to  market  without  any  alteration  of  their  relation  to 
gold,  although  the  quantity  of  gold  should  remain  the  same, 
owing  to  an  increase  of  the  demand  for  hops,  co-extensive  with 
the  increased  supply.  There  might  likewise  be  a  greater  demand 
for  hops,  80  as  to  raise  their  price,  although  the  quantity  of  hops 
and  of  money  might  both  be  the  same  in  the  market.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  a  temporary  rise  of  price,  occasioned  by  an 
increase  of  demand  for  a  particular  article ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
required  additional  supply  is  obtained,  the  price  falls  back  to  its 
former  level,  although  the  quantity,  and  consequently  the  supply 
in  reference  to  gold  or  other  things,  may  be  two/old  or  ten/old 
what  it  was  before.  The  same  is  true  of  gold  or  of  money  in 
any  of  its  forms.  An  alteration  in  the  mode  of  banking,  or  any 
other  cause  by  which  the  use  of  money  is  economized,  or  the 
reverse,  might  make  a  less  or  greater  quantity  of  it  necessary  in 
order  to  circulate  the  same  quantity  of  commodities  at  the  exist- 
ingprices. 
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We  cannot,  then,  it  is  clear,  estimate  the  value  of  gold  in 
bopa,  or  of  hops  in  gold,  simply  by  comparing  together  the 
respective  quantities  of  each  in  the  market.  Their  value  in 
relation  to  each  other  must  depend  on  the  demand  and  supply  of 
the  one,  as  compared  with  the  demand  and  supply  of  the  other. 
The  comparison  is  a  complex^  and  not  a  simple  one. 

Were  it  not  that  in  a  aubseauent  part  of  Mr.  Stirling's  work 
a  reference  is  made  to  demam^  and  to  the  principle  of  demand 
and  supply,  WQ  should  have  been  tempted  to  suppose  that  the 
difficulty  which  he  had  felt  of  accurately  defining  that  important 
word,  (and  which  difficulty  he  alludes  to  in  his  seventh  chapter,) 
had  induced  him  to  make  the  attempt  of  discarding  it  altogether, 
and  of  representing  the  supply  of  commodities  as  the  sole  de- 
termining principle  of  their  value.  It  is,  however,  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  omission  was  made  in  order  to  simplify  the 
question.  But  the  term  cannot  be  so  dispensed  with ;  the  want 
of  it  leads  to  conclusions  which,  instead  of  agreeing  with  the 
state  of  the  facts,  are  at  variance  with  them. 

The  reasonings,  however,  in  the  chapters  which  immediately 
follow,  are  fortunately  not  affected  by  this  error,  owing  to  the 
happy  introduction  of  the  term  price.  The  price  offered  for  a 
thing,  is  its  value  estimated  in  money ;  and  as  it  represents  the 
demand  for  it,  so  it  carries  with  it  all  the  force  of  that  term.  It 
would  have  been  well  if  Mr.  Stirling  had  introduced  this  word  in 
the  first  instance :  instead  of  saying  that  the  relative  value  of 
commodities  depended  upon  the  respective  supply  of  each,  which 
we  have  shown  9U>^  to  be  the  case,  he  might  have  said  that  it 
depended  upon  the  comparison  of  their  respective  prices,  while 
the  pnce  or  each  depended  upon  the  supply  of  it  compared  with 
the  demand.  To  such  a  statement,  no  objection  could  have  been 
made. 

This  reference,  however,  to  price  brings  us  to  that  part  of  Mr. 
Stirling's  work  which  we  look  upon  to  be  by  far  the  best  and 
most  original  portion  of  it. 

He  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental  rule,  that  it  is  price  which 
regulates  consumption,  and  this  doctrine  is  illustrated  by  him 
with  great  clearness  and  ability.  The  principle  itself  is  not 
altogether  a  new  one,  but  that  prominence  has  not  hitherto  been 
given  to  it  which  it  deserves.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that 
m  the  case  of  a  deficient  harvest  the  price  of  grain  rises,  so  as 
to  check  the  consumption,,  and  bring  it  within  the  Umits  of  the 
diminished  supply ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  very  abundant 
Iiarvest  the  price  falls  sufficiently  low  to  enable  the  farmer  to  get 
rid  of  his  whole  crop,  or  so  much  of  it  as  he  chooses  tQ  bring  to 
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market.  Bui,  in  truth,  the  same  principle  applies,  as  Mr, 
Stirling  clearly  shows,  to  all  commodities,  at  all  times  and 
seasons,  and  under  all  circumstances. 

This  is  well  explained  in  the  following  passage : — 

"  Suppose  a  manufacturer  to  be  in  possession  of  a  secret  for  dyeing 
cloth  of  a  particular  colour.  The  cost  of  the  dye  stuff  we  may  suppose 
to  be  trifling ;  but  while  the  manufaeturer  keeps  his  secret,  he  has  a 
•triet  monopoly,  and  consequently  cannot  be  undersold  by  any  com* 
petitor.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  to  hinder  his  fixing  his  own  price 
for  his  commodity.  He  accordingly  names  his  price,  and  refuses  to 
sell  his  cloth  under  that  price, 

*'By  this  means  the  manufacturer  will  very  sooi\,  discover  how  great 
cyr  small  a  quantity  of  his  commodity  he  can  sell  at  this  price  in  a 
given  time.  If  the  price  fixed  be  high,  he  will  probably  sell  but  little ; 
and  although  the  rate  of  his  profits  may  be  exorbitant,  he  will  soon 
find  that  lus  gains  on  the  whole  will  be  greater  by  reducing  his  price 
and  enlarging  his  trade. 

"  Should  he  find  that  his  returns  go  on  increasing,  he  will  go  on 
reducing  his  price  and  extending  his  sales  till  his  profits  are  only  a 
little  higher  than  the  ordinary  or  average  rate  in  other  departments  of 
production.     At  that  point  he  would  stop. 

"  By  successive  reductions  of  price,  he  has  fairly  tested  the  strength 
and  security  of  the  demand.  He  will  therefore  reduce  his  price  no 
further,  and  the  supply  of  his  commodity  will  be  no  further  enlarged. 
At  every  stage  of  this  experimental  process,  the  producer  is  enabled  to 
discover  with  exactness  what  quantity  of  his  commodity  he  must 
manufacture  and  bring  to  market  in  a  given  time,  to  be  disposed  of  at 
the  price  and  with  the  profit  he  wishes  to  obtain.  He  discovers  what 
quantity  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  of  those  who  are  willing  to 
pay  the  price  he  has  fixed  for  his  monopolized  commodity.  The 
same  principle  will  be  found  to  operate  ih  other  departments/'— p.  41. 

Another  important  principle  involved  in  the  foregoing  one,  and 
which  is  likewise  exceedingryr  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Stirling,  is, 
that  demand  is  Kmited^  or  aoes  not  necessarily  expand  with  the 
inerease  of  supply.  This,  as  he  observes,  is  shown  by  the  fact, 
that  prices  and  profits,  if  above  their  average,  may  at  any  time 
be  brought  down  by  increasing  the  supply : — 

*'  According  to  Adam  Smith's  theory,  if  a  manufacturer  should  sell 
his  goods  at  a  price  more  than  sufficient  to  replace  his  capital  with  the 
ordinary  profits,  additional  capital  will  be  attracted  to  that  department 
of  production,  and  this  additional  capital,  by  increasing  the  supply,  will 
bring  down  prices  and  profits  to  their  average  level.  But  this  very  fact 
proves  thai  detnand  is  Itnuted.  Did  demand  and  supply  expand 
tber,  and  in  the  same  proportion,  no  augmentation  of  sup] 
depress  prices.     It  is  the  alteration  of  the  ratio  between  them: 
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the  proximate  and  efficient  cause  of  the  price  being  lowered ;  and  if 
demand  were  to  expand  with  every  enlai^ement  of  the  supply,  the  ratio 
would  not  be  altered.  But  demand  is  limited ;  and  it  is  the  action  of 
an  increasing  supply  upon  an  unyielding  or  less  yielding  demand* 
which,  on  Adam  Smith's  principles,  specifically  causes  the  rodnedon  of 
price." — p.  49. 

This  principle  enables  Mr.  Stirlbg  to  give  a  much  dearer 
explanation,  than  any  we  have  yet  met  with,  as  to  the  causes  or 
consequences  of  gluts : — 

**  It  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  while  there  are  limits  to  the  vent 
or  demand  for  commodities,  there  are  scarcely  any  limits  to  the  prodno* 
tive  powers  of  human  skill  and  industry,  aided  by  capital  and  machinery, 
in  the  various  departments  of  manufactures. 

"  Hence,  as  regards  manufactured  products,  the  tendency  of  the 
market  is  always  to  become  overstocked.  Manufacturers,  for  a  whiles 
continue  their  usual  rate  of  production ;  but  sales  get  heavy,  and  com- 
modities continue  to  accumulate,  till  the  growing  symptoms  of  a  g^ot  or 
stagnation  of  trade  begin  to  appear.  Those  who  have  been  trading  on 
borrowed  capital,  are  in  the  mean  time  called  upon  to  fulfil  their  engi^e- 
ments,  and  there  is  a  growing  necessity  for  funds  to  meet  the  demands 
of  creditors.  Under  this  pressure  prices  give  way ;  those  who  stand 
out  for  the  natural  price  can  effect  no  sales  ;  trade  almost  stands  still, 
and  the  ominous  mutterings  of  a  commercial  storm  begin  to  be  heard ; 
failures  become  rife ;  house  after  house  is  struck  down ;  and,  at  length, 
there  is  a  general  crash.  Bankrupt  stocks  are  sold  off  at  half  price  or 
any  price,  and  this  scene  of  ruin  continues  till  the  mercantile  hurricane 
has  fairly  cleared  the  market  of  the  mass  of  accumulated  commodities. 

''The  reverse  of  all  this  takes  place  when  the  market  is  under- 
stocked; demand  becomes  more  intense;  manufacturers  have  orders 
for  more  work  than  they  can  get  through  in  the  time;  producers  and 
dealers  raise  their  price  somewhat  above  the  natural  price,  the  demand 
being  sufficiently  brisk  to  give  them  a  ready  vent  for  their  com- 
modities."— p.  65. 

The  foregoing  views  as  to  the  limitations  of  demand,  and  the 
effect  of  quantity  upon  price,  seem  to  be  quite  agreeable  to  facts 
and  experience;  by  keeping  close  to  which,  Mr.  Stirling  has 
been  enabled  to  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  upon  what  has 
hitherto  been  felt  to  be  somewhat  obscure.  In  the  application, 
however,  of  his  principles  on  this  subject,  he  has  made  a  singular 
exception  in  the  case  of  com,  which  he  conceives  to  be  a  com- 
modity 8ui  generisy  and  to  be  governed  by  distinct  laws  of 
its  own. 

The  consequences  of  this  peculiar  view  we  shall  notice  more 
fully,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  profits;  but,  before  entering  upon 
that  topic,  we  have  some  remarks  to  make  on  the  intervening 
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chapters  regarding  the  nature  and  value  of  labour.    One  of  those 
chiqiters  commences  thus : — 

**  Adam  Smith  has  fallen  into  a  great  error  in  adopting  labour  as  the 
sole  measure  of  value ;  and  Mr.  Ricardo,  who  has  ably  pointed  out  this 
error,  has  himself  committed  one  as  great,  or  greater,  in  representing 
labour  as  'the  foundation  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  all  things, 
excepting  those  which  cannot  be  increased  hy  human  industry.' "— > 
p.  71^ 

Now  this  criticism  is  well  founded,  or  not,  according  to  the 
interpretation  which  we  may  please  to  put  upon  the  term  value^ 
to  which  a  certain  degree  or  ambiguity  has  hitherto  attached, 
from  its  having  been  unfortunately  used  in  a  double  sense.  It 
is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  proportion  in  which  commodities 
exchange  with  each  other,  and  which  is  frequently  called  their 
value,  t«  cne  thing ;  and  the  sacrifice  which  the  purchaser  makes, 
or  most  make,  in  order  to  acquire  them,  and  which  is  also  called 
(more  properly  we  think)  their  value,  is  another  and  a  distinct 
thing.  Many  writers  have  adopted  the  former  sense  of  the  word, 
or  luive  used  it  in  both  ways  indiscriminately ;  but  the  latter  is 
its  popular  sense,  and  that  in  which  it  has  been  mainlv  used  by 
Adam  Smith.  The  inquirer  into  the  value  of  an  article,  with  a 
view  to  its  purchase,  means  to  ask,  What  is  the  cost  or  sacrifice 
tohiek  I  must  male  in  order  to  acquire  it  f  and  not,  What  is  the 
rdaium  which  it  bears  to  other  commodities  that  are  in  the  market  f 
Both  meanings,  however,  have  been  included  under  the  one  term, 
which  has  Xedi  to  the  impression  that  they  were  identical,  and 
occasioned  much  confusion  and  inconsistency. 

That  the  difference  between  them  is  real  and  substantial,  and 
not  merely  imaginary,  the  following  simple  consideration  will 
serve  to  show.  We  all  know  that  the  production  of  commodities 
is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  use  of  capital  in  various  shapes, 
and  especially  by  the  substitution  of  machinery  for  human  labour. 
Let  it  now  hie  supposed,  that  in  consequence  of  some  such  econo- 
mical processes,  twice  or  thrice  the  quantity  of  all  things  could 
be  produced  (money  alone  excepted),  and  that  the  demand 
adapted  itself  to  this  altered  state  of  things,  so  that  with  the 
same  amount  of  money  twice  or  thrice  the  quantity  of  all  other 
things  could  be  procured ;  it  is  obvious  that  this  would  not  alter 
the  relation  of  those  things  to  each  other,  or  their  relative  value  ; 
nevertheless,  the  sacrifice  necessary  to  obtain  any  given  quantity 
of  them  would  be  but  one-half,  or  one-third,  of  what  it  was 
before. 

We  may  go  further,  and  suppose  the  same  facility  to  be 
extended  in  the  production  of  money  itself,  with  the  like  con- 
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formity  of  the  demand  for  it  to  the  increased  supply.  In  thit 
case,  the  prices  of  commodities  would  continue  tiie  same  as  thef 
originally  were ;  but  as  the  labourer  would  obtain  twice  or  thrice 
the  quantity  of  those  commodities,  so  would  he  likewise  eam 
twice  or  thrice  his  former  money  wages.  This  rise  of  wages 
would  be  a  fall  in  the  value  of  money ;  for  the  sacrifice  necessaiy 
to  procure  any  given  Quantity  of^it  would  be  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  less  than  it  was  oefore. 

This,  then,  was  the  light  in  which  Adam  Smith  and  Mr.  Bicardo 
viewed  value.  They  «)plied  it  aa  a  mewure  of  oo$i*  They  held 
(and  we  think  rightly)  that  a  given  quantity  of  labour  (that  is, 
of  labour  of  a  given  kind  and  duration)  always  represented  sa 
uniform  degree  or  amount  of  Mcrificey  which  cannot  be  said  of  anj 
of  its  products.  It  is  certain  that  a  given  quantity  of  those  pro* 
ducts  does  not  always  represent  the  same  sacrifice.  If  it  did, 
quantity  and  value  would  always  agree  together,  and  be  synonym 
mous  or  convertible  terms.  It  is  because  they  do  not  always 
agree,  that  we  are  in  need  of  some  criterion  by  which  to  meaaim 
their  variations.  We  cannot  do  this  without  some  standard  to 
refer  to ;  and  for  the  reasons  above  assigned,  labour  seems  to  be 
the  very  one  required.  So  far  both  these  great  writers  were 
agreed,  though  they  differed  in  this,  that  whereas  the  latttf 
measured  the  value  of  every  thing  by  the  labour  which  it  cost  the 
producer^  the  former  (we  think  more  correctly)  estimated  the 
value  of  a  commodity  by  the  labour  which  it  cost  the  /mrcAocw, 
or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  by  the  quantity  of  labour  which 
it  would  command  in  the  market. 

After  noticing  that  labour,  like  other  things,  may  be  bought 
and  sold,  Mr.  Stirling  adds  in  a  note : — 

''  Thi9  view  of  the  subject  happily  puts  an  end  to  the  controversy 
about  productive  and  unproductive  labour,  a  dispute  rather  about  woras 
than  things.  To  make  a  musical  instrument  is  productive,  to  play 
upon  it  is  unproductive  labour.  The  man  who  builds  a  church  is  a 
productive,  the  clergyman  who  uses  that  church  for  the  celebration  of 
divine  service  an  unproductive  labourer.  The  physician  who  heals, 
labours  unproductively ;  the  butcher  who  kills  labours  productively. 
These  are  specimens.  Now  all  such  unmeaning  distinctions  are  swept 
away,  and  this  unprofitable  controversy  settled  at  once,  by  regarding 
labour  simply  as  a  thing  which  is  bought,  sold,  and  exchanged."^- 
p.  68. 

Adam  Smith  having  confined  the  term  toeaUh  to  materied 
things,  drew  a  distinction  between  the  labour  which  is  imme- 
diately employed  in  the  production  of  such  things,  and  that  which 
was  not  so  employed ;  the  former  he  called  produciivey  and  the 
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ktler  unprwtucHve  labour.  Whether  those  terms  were  the  beet 
he  eoiild  have  choaen  for  the  purpose  may  be  disputed ;  at  any 
rate,  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion ;  but  the  distinction  itself  is  not 
a  matter  of  opinion,  but  a  matter  of  fkct.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
that  there  are  some  labourers  who  are  employed  in  the  imme- 
diate production  of  wealth,  and  that  there  are  other  labourers 
whose  time  is  spent  in  other  vocations.  That  both  these  kinds 
of  labour  are  the  subject  of  purchase  and  sale  is  likewise  true. 
But  the  two  focts  are  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other ;  and 
how  Mr,  Stirling  could  imagine  that  the  one  invalidated  the 
other,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

We  BOW  pass  on  to  the  third  section  of  the  work,  which  pro- 
fesaes  to  treat  of  profito.  It  appears  to  us  to  contain  much  that 
is  aoond  and  exceUent,  especially  in  that  part  of  it  which  relates 
to  money  and  coinage — subjects  somewhat  e^Ltraneous,  indeed,  to 
that  under  which  they  are  classed. 

On  the  main  topic  itself,  the  aythor  has  originated  some  very 
peeoliar  doctrines,  which  we  cannot  consider  as  resting  on  any 
solid  foundation.  He  states  very  correctly,  that  the  ordinary  or 
average  rate  of  profit  is  maintained  by  the  transfer  of  capital 
from  one  employment  to  another ;  but  he  is  impressed  with  the 
notion  that  there  could  be  no  such  average  rate,  unless  there 
existed  in  some  special  department  of  industry  a  natural  rate  of 
profits,  by  which  he  means  one  that  is  ^'  self-regulated  and  in- 
capable of  being  arbitrarily  elevated  or  depressed^  (p,  159) ;  and 
such  a  natural  rate  of  profits  he  conceives  that  he  has  discovered 
^^  in  that  department  ot  production  from  which  the  food  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  is  derived/' — p.  173. 

This  is  evidently  a  corollary  from  the  doctrine  to  which  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  refer,  namely,  that  the  market  can 
never  be  permanently  over-supplied  or  under-supplied  with  food, 
because  (so  thinks  Mr.  Stirling)  the  numbers  to  be  fed  will 
always  conform  themselves  to  the  quantity  of  subsistence  to  be 
obtained,  whether  it  be  ^preat  or  small. 

His  views  on  this  subject  are  expressed  as  follows : — 

"  Com  (by  which  we  must  be  understood  to  mean  whatever  con- 
stitutes the  ordinary  food  of  the  great  body  of  the  people)  must  be 
regarded  as  a  commodity  nit  generis.  Its  price  is  governed  partly  by 
the  same  laws  which  regulate  the  price  of  otner  commodities,  and  partly 
by  laws  of  its  own,  which  require  a  separate  consideration. 

*'  Taking  periods  long  enough  to  allow  of  the  full  action  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  population,  corn  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  creates  a  market  for 
itself,  f.  0.  the  supply  of  com,  like  the  supply  of  other  commodities, 
accommodates  itself  to  the  demand ;  or  if  it  do  not,  the  demand,  unlike 
what  takes  place  with  reference  to  any  other  commodity,  accommodates 
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itself  to  tbe  supply ;  both  are  flexible.  No  continued  OTentocking  of 
the  market  can  permanently  lower  its  value  ;  for  the  demand  ezpimdi 
with  the  expansion  of  the  supply.  No  continued  understocking  of  tl» 
market  can  permanently  elevate  its  value ;  for  with  the  oontractioii  of 
the  supply  there  is  a  corresponding  contraction  of  demand."— p.  59* 

The  doctrine  set  forth  in  these  extracts  seems  to  us  to  in?oIfe 
much  fallacy  and  misconception. 

In  the  first  place,  if  more  capital  be  at  any  time  applied  to  the 
land  than  is  required  in  order  to.  meet  the  increasmg  demand 
for  its  produce  (whether  occasioned  by  the  increase  of  population 
or  by  any  other  cause),  the  profita  of  such  capital  would  tall  just 
as  much  as  they  would  in  any  other  employment.     The  very 

Erinciple  referred  to  by  Mr.  Stirling,  and  which  he  seems  here  to 
ave  lost  sight  of,  would  thereby  be  called  into  operation,  so  as  to 
occasion  this  effect : — 

<*  Within  short  periods,  during  which  demand  may  be  said  to  be  a 
given  quantity,  or  at  least  as  less  flexible  than  supply,  the  price  of  conit 
like  the  price  of  every  thing  else,  depends  upon  the  proportion  between 
tbe  supply  and  the  demand ;  its  value  is  regulated  by  its  relative 
quantity." — ^p.  61. 

Secondly :  the  labourer's  command  over  subsistence  does  not 
depend  upon  the  comparative  supplies  of  food  and  of  labour  in 
the  market,  but,  as  we  have  before  endeavoured  to  show,  on  the 
demand  and  supply  of  the  one  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
other.  The  people,  indeed,  must  be  fed,  but  they  may  be  well 
fed,  or  they  may  be  ill  fed.  The  labourer'^s  wages  may  be  such 
as  to  enable  him  to  command  more  food  at  one  time  than  at 
another,  not  because  it  is  more  plentiful  or  scarce,  but  because 
he  has  more  or  less  employment,  and  consequently  earns  a  larger 
or  smaller  amount  of  wages. 

This  greater  or  less  quantity  of  employment,  both  as  it  afiects 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  (who  constitute  the  mass 
of  the  people),  and  the  demand  for  food  and  the  other  necessaries 
of  life,  is  a  consideration  of  the  utmost  importance,  which  has 
been  entirely  overlooked,  not  only  by  Mr.  Stirling,  but  likewise  by 
many  other  writers. 

The  present  state  of  Europe  in  general,  and  of  our  own  country 
in  pailicular,  affords  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  operation 
and  effects  of  this  principle.  An  unusually  large  body  of  labourers 
is  eveiT  where  employed  in  the  construction  of  railways.  As  fast 
as  fresn  capital  is  accumulated,  it  is  converted  into  wages  for 
their  maintenance.  Being  fully  employed,  they  earn  high  wages, 
or,  we  should  rather  say,  a  large  amount  of  wages ;  their  earmnss 
being  large,  not  so  much  because  the  rate  at  which  they  are  paid 
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fl  high  in  proportion  to  the  work  done  by  them,  as  because  their 
smployment  is  incessant.  The  result  of  this  is  a  great  and  in- 
creasing demand  for  food  and  the  other  necessaries  of  life,  which 
tends  to  keep  np  the  prices  of  those  commodities,  and  make  it 
profitable  to  the  producers  to  increase  the  supply  of  them. 

Now  let  us  imagine  this  state  of  things  to  be  reversed.  Let 
us  suppose,  that  owing  to  some  apprehension  of  their  becoming 
ultimately  unprofitable,  or  to  any  other  cause,  no  matter  what, 
these  stupendous  works  were  suspended  or  abandoned;  it  is 
evident  that  such  discontinuance  would  be  attended  with  the 
efikct  of  throwing  out  of  employ  a  considerable  mass  of  individuals; 
and  as  other  emplovments  could  not  be  very  readily  found  for 
them,  their  competition  would  lower  their  wages,  and  oblige  them 
to  reduce  their  demand  for  food  and  other  necessaries.  The 
supply,  indeed,  of  food  and  of  labour  in  the  market  would  at  first 
be  the  same ;  but  the  demand  for  them  would  not  be  the  same. 
The  labourers  would  not  have  the  means  of  purchasing  the  same 
quantity  of  food  as  before,  and  the  sellers  would  find  themselves 
without  a  market  for  a  portion  of  their  produce.  The  former, 
instead  of  being,  as  they  were,  well  fed  and  well  clothed,  would 
now  be  ill  fed  and  ill  clothed ;  and  the  latter  would  have  to  sell 
their  commodities  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  perhaps  even  at 
a  loss. 

Such  a  state  of  things,  although  not  arising  from  the  cause 
here  alluded  to,  (and  which  is  here  introduced  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration,)  has  been  exemplified  over  and  over  a^in 
m  our  own  country.  We  have  seen  alternately  recurring  penods 
of  full  employment,  and  of  little  or  insufficient  emplovment,  for 
the  labouring  classes  (with  longer  or  shorter  intervals  between 
them),  during  which  the  general  demand  has  been  either  brisk  or 
slack  accordingly. 

All  this  shows  the  great  importance  of  demand,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  giving  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  laws  which 
T^ulate  the  distribution  of  wealth,  without  a  constant  reference 
to  it.  And  we  cannot  therefore  but  think,  that  to  attempt 
arriving  at  the  value  of  diiferent  things,  merely  bv  putting  the 
respective  supplies  of  each  into  juxta-position  with  each  other, 
and  to  found  conclusions  upon  such  comparison,  without  taking 
into  account  the  causes  which  increase  or  diminish  the  demand 
for  each  independently  of  the  rest,  (which  is  what  Mr.  Stirling 
has  done,)  is  to  erect  a  theory  which  has  not  experience  for  its 
basis,  and  which  must  therefore  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions. 

On  the  subject  of  rent,  Mr.  Stirling  has  adopted  Mr.  Bi- 
cardo'^s  theory,  in  considering  it  as  originating  in  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  soils  of  continually  decreasing  fertility ^  in  order  to 
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meet  the  wants  of  ao  iiwuiaing  popwhtinn,  or*  what  is  in  ranli 
the  same  thing,  to  the  iknnasiiig  retains  firom  siMiM'asiio  por- 
tions of  capital  applied  to  the  same  land. 

That  rent  is  a  sorplos  whieh  remains  after  defraying  aD  the 
costs  of  cnltiyation,  ud  that  the  most  fertile  soib,  as  jidUK^g 
the  largest  amount  of  snrph»»  will  oonsecp^itly  yidd  the  Ugliest 
rent,  is  sufficiently  obTioas.  But  gradatioDS  of  fiortilitYt  or  v^ 
equal  returns  to  additioDal  c^iilal  i^>plied  to  the  hnd,  are 
certainly  not  tAioretiealfy  neeesaary  to  the  ezislenoe  of  rmt^ 
however  true  the  fact  of  such  inequaUty  may  be.  The  ownen  of 
the  land  are  the  proprietors  of  certain  productife  machines,  which 
they  let  at  a  rent  proportioned  to  their  reflective  prodnctifs 
powers ;  and  if  all  lands  were  eqnaDy  fertile,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  all  yield  an  uniform  rent. 

What  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  rent,  is,  firsii  the  mim* 
lut0y  and  not  merely  the  rvfoh'tw  fertility  of  the  sml,  i«#.  that  it 
shall  actually  yield  more  food  than  is  sufficient  for  the  main- 
tenance of  those  employed  in  its  cultivation. 

Secondly,  that  it  shall  be  limited  in  its  extent,  compared  with 
the  population  which  it  is  to  support. 

It  is  evident,  that  if  the  cultivators  could  only  raise  sufficient 
food  for  their  own  maintenance,  there  could  exist  no  fund  for  the 
payment  of  rent.  "  If,^  says  Mr.  Malthus,  "  the  earth  had  been 
so  niggardly  of  her  produce  as  to  oblige  all  her  inhabitants  to 
labour  for  it,  no  manufactures  or  idle  persons  could  ever  have 
existed.  But  her  first  intercourse  with  man  was  a  voluntary 
present,  not  very  large  indeed,  but  sufficient  as  a  fund*for  his 
subsistence  till  he  could  procure  a  ereater.    And  the  power  to 

Erocure  a  greater  was  given  to  him  m  that  quality  of  the  earth 
y  which  it  may  be  mi^e  to  yield  a  much  larger  quantity  of  food, 
and  of  the  materials  of  clothing  and  lodging,  than  is  necessary 
to  feed,  clothe,  and  lodge  the  persons  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  This  quaht}r  is  the  foundation  of  that  surplus  pro* 
duce  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  the  industry  employed  on 
the  land'.'' 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  then  combined  with  the  natural  limita- 
tion of  its  quantity,  enables  those  who  have  the  monopoly  of  it, 
that  is,  the  owners,  to  exact  a  payment  for  the  use  of  it. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Bicardo's  hypothesis,  that  the  best  lands  are  the 
first  occupied,  and  then  the  next  best,  and  the  rest  in  successioui 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  his  argument,  he  has  very 
ingeniously  represented  by  the  numl]^r8  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  it  would 
probably  be  difficult,  in  most  cases,  to  ascertain  beforehand  (that 

^  Etmj  on  PopuUttioDi  book  Hi.  chap.  8. 
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18)  prior  to  their  being  taken  into  cultivation)  which  were  num-' 
here  1,  8,  3,  or  4 ;  and  as  each  portion  of  hmd  can  absorb  but  a 
fimited  amount  of  capital,  the  distinction  of  such  capital  into 
more  or  less  productive  portions  seems  to  be  ouite  fanciful. 

To  represent,  therefore,  rent  as  occasionea  solely  by  different 
degrees  of  fertility,  which  is  what  Mr.  Bicardo  has  done,  is  to 
nustake  the  nmuwr$  of  rent  for  its  cause. 

This  view  of  it  is  nevertheless  taken  by  Mr.  Stirling; 
the  only  di&renoe  being,  that  whereas  Mr.  lUcardo  supposes 
the  price  of  com  to  rise  in  the  progress  of  society,  ana  the 
gradual  fall  of  manufacturing  profits  to  be  occasioned  by  the 
continued  rise  of  the  money  price  of  labour;  Mr.  Stirling 
assumes  com  and  labour  to  remain  at  the  same  average  price, 
or  nearly  so,  and  attributes  the  fall  of  agricultural  profits  to  the 
increasing  payment  of  rent,  and  the  fall  of  manufiicturing  profits 
to  the  gradual  decline  of  prices. 

It  is  obvious,  that  this  diiference  is  merely  a  question  as  to 
the  value  of  money,  which,  in  the  one  case,  is  assumed  to  be 
constant^  and  in  the  other,  to  be  variable,  in  reference  to  labour. 
But  this  circumstance,  although  a  very  important  one  as  it 
rmrds  those  classes  who  live  upon  fixed  money  incomes,  does  not 
amct  the  question  at  issue.  On  either  supposition,  there  would 
be  a  ehanae  in  the  relative  value  of  com  and  other  commodities. 
Com  would  rise  relatively  to  them,  and  they  would  fall  relatively 
to  it. 

Upon  this  basis,  however,  it  is,  that  Mr.  Stirling  builds  the 
rest  of  his  system  regarding  profits. 

He  says: 

**  We  now  proceed  to  inquire  how  the  rate  of  profttt  is  afieeted  by 
the  descent  to  inferior  soils ;  and  here  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the 
consideration  that  it  is  the  pressure  of  population  on  the  means  of 
BubsisteBce»  which  causes  successive  additions  to  be  made  to  the  food 
of  a  country.  The  multiplication  of  numbers  goes  on  till  the  best 
land  (No.  1)  is  fully  cultivated ;  but  it  does  not  stop  there :  it  tries  to 
go  beyond  that  point  But  there  being  no  more  com,  and  a  greater 
population  to  feed,  each  labourer  must  receive  less  com  than  he  did 
before.  At  the  same  time,  there  being  no  addition  to  the  amount  of 
the  circulation,  money  wages  must  fall.  But  this  temporary  reduction 
of  the  price  of  labour  causes  a  temporary  elevation  of  the  farmers* 
profits,  in  consequence  of  which  he  will  be  content  to  cultivate  land 
which  yields  him  a  proportionally  smaller  return.  Land  (No.  2)  is 
accordingly  now  cultivated,  and  the  required  addition  to  the  supply  of 
com  is  produced  and  brought  to  market.  But  the  moment  the  demand 
of  the  additional  population  is  met  and  satisfied,  com  wages  return  to 
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their  fonner  rate.  Labour  is  cheaper*  bat  com  it  also  cheaper;  and  the 
money  price  of  both  having  fdlen,  the  labourer  has  re-acquired  his 
former  command  over  food.  The  money  price  of  both  thie  prodnet 
and  the  outgoings  of  the  cultivator  has  been  equaliaed,  for  both  have 
fallen  in  an  equal  degree ;  and  the  difference  between  the  cost  and  the 
product,  whatever  it  be,  is  the  iieiv  rate  of  profits," 

Now  the  whole  of  this  is  founded  upon  the  two  assumptionB 
which  we  have  before  alluded  to,  viz.  first,  the  attempt  to 
estimate  the  value  of  things  by  the  mere  comparison  of  the 
Quantities  of  each  in  the  market,  irrespective  of  the  demand  for 
them ;  and,  secondly,  the  belief  that  the  land  is  taken  into  culti- 
vation in  a  regularly  descending  series  of  fertility. 

Dut,  as  we  have  before  shown,  the  price  of  food,  and  con- 
sequently the  encouragement  to  increase  its  quantity,  is  not 
determined  solely  by  the  supply  of  food  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
supply  of  labour  on  the  other,  but  depends  in  a  great  decree 
upon  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  employment,  which  calls  into 
action  more  or  less  labour,  independently  of  the  actual  numb^ 
of  the  labourers  employed.  Neither  is  it  the  cultivation  of  a 
particular  quality  of  soil  which  determines  what  the  naturcU  rate 
of  profits  shall  be.  That  rate  consists  of  the  average  of  all  the 
separate  rates;  it  is  determined  by  the  average  demand  com- 
pared with  the  average  supply  of  the  whole  mass  of  commodities 
that  are  brought  to  market ;  and  the  lands  that  are  capable  of 
yielding  that  average  will  be  taken  into  tillage,  while  those  that 
are  not,  will  be  neglected  or  thrown  out  of  cultivation. 

This  is  the  old  doctrine  of  Adam  Smith  upon  this  subject,  and 
the  history  of  all  civilized  countries  and  communities  tends  to 
confirm  and  establish  it ;  while  the  new  doctrines  of  Mr.  Bicardo 
and  Mr.  Stirling,  being  founded  upon  purely  hypothetical  and 
visionary « data,  have  no  foundation  in  experience,  and  do  not 
represent  things  as  they  are  passing  in  real  life. 

We  are  sorry  to  differ  from  Mr.  StirUng  on  these  important 
points ;  but  having  stated  the  grounds  of  our  disagreement,  we 
leel  no  reluctance  in  laying  them  before  the  reader,  our  solo  object 
being,  as  we  are  sure  Mr.  Stirling'^s  is  also,  the  dissemination  of 
sound  views  on  the  subject. 

Before,  however,  we  take  leave  of  his  work,  it  gives  us  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  express  our  concurrence  with  the  principles  that  are 
laid  down  in  the  fifth  and  concluding  book.  This  part  of  his 
performance  Mr.  Stirling  has  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
foreign  trade,  and  the  reader  will  find  therein  the  subject  of  the 
exchanges  and  that  of  the  currency  (so  far  as  he  has  gone  into  it) 
ably  and  clearly  stated  and  explained. 
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In  condusioii,  we  would  observe  in  reference  to  the  statement 
with  which  we  began,  that  Mr.  Stirling'^s  work  affords  samples  of 
the  faults  and  excellences  of  most  others  on  subjects  of  econo- 
mical science.  Some  of  his  reasonings  are  founded  on  mere 
abstractions,  or  a  supposititious  state  of  things,  while  others 
are  grounded  upon  facts  to  which  experience  can  testify.  We 
can  give  but  little  praise  to  the.  former ;  but  we  can  recommend 
the  &tter,  as  being,  in  our  judgment,  not  only  excellent  of  their 
kind,  but  in  many  respects  the  best  that  we  have  any  where  met 
with. 


VOL.  VIII. — wo.  XV.— SEPT.  1847, 


Y. 
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Art.  III.— I.  Bssfigtrm^BpiseapaiuiAh^rdai^muU 
dralis  Aberdofiinsii  regmia  qyM  wkuU^  tn  tMitMii  colUeta.    2  vok 
4to.     Edinburgh,  1845. 

2.  Extracts  from  the  CauneU  Seffister  of  ih$  Burgh  of  Ahtdmh 
1398—1670.     Aberdeen,  1844. 

3.  Selections  from  the  Becords  of  the  Kirk  Session,  Prsiiyterf,  mi 
Synod  of  Aherden.    Aberdeen,  1846. 

4.  Extracts  from  the  Preshytery  Book  of  Strathhogie,  1631 — 1W4. 
Aberdeen,  1843. 

{Consumed  fnm  No.  XIV.  Art  VI.) 

We  resume  our  survey  of  these  volumes,  which  was  inteimfited 
by  the  pressure  of  matter  more  immediately  urgent  at  the  time 
of  our  last  publication. 

From  the  subject  of  forbidden  holydays,  we  pass  to  that  of  the 
LordVday.  In  the  earlier  times,  there  are  occasional  orders  fi» 
observing  it  by  abstaining  from  trade  ;  as  in  1449,  it  was  enacted 
that  any  person  opening  his  booth  on  the  Sunday  should  pay  a 
pound  of  wax  to  the  kirk- work  * :  but  after  the  Reformation  there 
IS  a  much  more  frequent  notice  of  the  day,  and  a  greatly  altered 
view  as  to  the  duty  involved  in  a  right  observation  of  it.  The 
orders  of  1562  cannot,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  at  all  extravagant 
in  this  respect  * ;  nor  can  we  find  ground  for  any  thing  but  praise 
in  the  attempts  to  put  down  all  Sunday  trading — one  of  which 
was  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  a  lawsuit  in  the  courts  of  fklin- 
burgh,  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  a  market  *. 

But,  not  content  with  reforming  such  abuses  as  are  contrary  to 
our  feelings  of  the  holiness  of  the  day,  the  kirk  session  soon  pro- 
ceeded to  more  rigid  measures.  And,  although  tourists  who  look 
only  at  the  surface,  are  greatly  impressed  by  the  stillness  and 
solemnity  which  now  mark  the  Lord  s-day  in  Scotland ;  it  is,  we 
believe,  established  on  the  most  unquestionable  evidence  of  per- 
sons who  really  know  the  working  of  the  system,  that  the  ex- 
treme rigour  of  the  presbyterian  Sabbath — the  "bitter  observ- 
ance,**' as  some  one  stvled  it  by.  a  slight  change  in  the  title  of 
Sir  Andrew  Agnew'^s  bill — has,  in  truth,  a  very  pernicious  effect 
on  the  morals  and  religion  of  the  people  *. 

>  Burgh  Reg.  402.  »  Eccl.  Rec.  6.  •  Burgh  Reg.  367. 

*  One  striking  phenomenon  of  the  Scotch  fotrn  Sunday — the  crowds  of  peopld 
which  are  seen  in  the  streets  immediately  before  and  after  service — reaUy  arises  in 
great  part  from  a  cause  the  very  opposite  of  healthy  ;  viz.  that  the  parochial  tie  is 
altogether  unrecognized  in  the  towns  of  Scotland.  Every  one  chooses  his  own 
preacher  ;  and  thus  the  thronged  appearance  of  the  streets  is  not  so  much  because 
people  go  to  places  of  worship,  as  because  they  go  away  /rom  those  which  h*ve 
the  parochial. chiim  on  them. 
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It  is  certainly  desirable  that  people  should  go  to  ohuroh,  and 
should  not  idle  about  during  the  time  of  Divine  sei*vice  ;  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  a  syi^m  of  campuUion  to  the  better  course 
would,  on  the  whole,  be  salutarv ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
reformation  was  effected  by  the  inquisitorial  pryings  into  the 
unostentatious,  though  blameable,  occupations  of  Sabbaths-breakers 
which  are  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  volumes  before  us. 

Take  as  an  example  of  the  regulations  on  this  subject,  the  fol- 
lowing, of  date  1603  :— 

"  It  is  thought  expedient  that  ane  hallle,  with  twa  of  the  tessioDt 
pass  through  the  town  every  Sahhath-day,  and  note  such  as  they  find 
absent  from  the  sermons,  either  afore  or  after  noon  ;  and  for  that  effect, 
that  they  pass  and  search  sach  houses  as  they  think  maist  meet ;  and 
chiefly  that  now,  during  the  summer  season,  they  attend,  or  cause  ane 
attend,  at  the  ferry-hoat,  and  note  the  names  of  sic  as  gangs  to  Downie, 
that  they  may  be  punished.  Also,  the  session  appoints  order  to  be 
taken  with  the  absents  fia  the  sermons  on  the  week-day,  and  their 
nsoiss  noted  and  given  up  to  the  session  *•" 

The  watching  of  the  ferry  is  frequently  noticed,  and  fines  for 
crossing  are  inflicted*  The  compulsory  attendance  at  week-day 
sermons  is  also  often  mentioned ;  honest  Spalding  groaned  sorely 
under  it 

But  who  shall  keep  the  keepers  ?  While  the  familiars  of  the 
session  and  council  were  charged  with  the  task  of  observing  and 
delating  Sabbath-breakers,  the  following  is  the  account  of  their 
own  bdhaviour  in  1606  :-^ 

**  It  was  delated  to  the  session  that  the  ordinar  oflicers  and  servants 
of  this  burgh  keep  not  the  sermons,  but  drinks  both  sabbath-day  and 
wedc-dsy  in  time  of  sermon,  to  the  great  slander  of  the  Gospel  '• 

And  it  was  found  necessary,  in  consequence,  to  put  them  under 
weij  stringent  regulations. 

The  kirk  session  found  it  less  safe  to  meddle  with  the  gainful 
oeotq»tion  of  salmon-fishing  on  Sunday,  than  with  the  amuse- 
ments on  which  it  kept  so  vigilant  an  eye.  .When  the  fishing  on 
Sunday  was  attacked,  in  1606,  many  of  the  weighty  burghers  con* 
oemad  in  the  trade  agreed  to  abandon  the  practice  ;  but  some 
were  found  unwilling,  or  even  contumacious.  Thomas  Forbes 
*^  promised  only  to  abstain  in  bis  own  person,  but  would  not  pro- 
mise for  his  servants  :^  Alexander  Holland  ''  promised  to  abstain 
for  that  present  year  only,  until  he  were  further  advised  C^  and 
doubtless  he  employed  tJie  interval  in  consulting  the  most  eniinent 
casuists  of  the  day ;  while  Mr.  Thomas  Menzies  (a  Romanist,  or 

•  ik9cL  Ree.  26L  «  Ibid.  56. 
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person  of  Komish  connexioiis,)  UTOwed  an  intention  of  persiatiiig 
m  the  old  custom,  until  it  shoidd  be  forbidden  hy  a  ^neral  law '. 

Two  years  later,  the  session,  taking  into  consideration  the 
causes  of  a  late  earthquake  and  an  approaching  pestilence,  re- 
solved that  salmon-fishing  on  the  Sabbatn  was  the  chief  proTOca- 
tion  of  these  judgments,  and  the  parties  concerned  in  the  fishing 
were  required  to  abstain.  Some,  however,  w«!e  still  obdurate. 
Walter  Menzies  decUred  himself  not  yet  resolved  ;  James 
Seaton  and  David  FeiCTson  would  not  forbear,  unless  all  others 
did  the  like.  Thomas  Menzies  and  two  others  absolutely  refused*. 
We  do  not  know  that  the  subject  recurs  until  1657,  wh»i  the 
synod  directed  the  presbytery  to  restrain  the  fishing  more  com- 
pletely, and  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  justices  of  peace  for 
that  purpose '• 

Among  other  breaches  of  the  Sabbath,  we  find  the  cutting  and 
carrjring  of  com  repeatedly  denounced;  all  travelUng  of  eveir 
kind ;  playing  at  football ;  Ueaching  of  doth ;  hanging  out  ft  vm 
to  dry ;  sleeping  in  time  of  sermon,  (not  in  the  kirk, — although, 
that,  too,  was  liable  to  punishment, — ^but)  ^^  on  the  loch-side  ;^ 
carrying  a  caldron  through  the  streets ;  brewing  of  aqua-vitse, 
continued  from  Saturday  night ;  going  to  a  village  a  few  miles  off 
on  Sunday  morning,  and  staying  there  till  Monday ;  gathering 
"  grosers  "  [gooseberries]  in  time  of  sermon ;  carrying  a  letter  from 
the  Earl  Marischal  to  his  bailiff.  The  observance  of  the  day  appears 
to  have  reached  its  greatest  rigour  about  1651,  when  itwas  forbidden 
to  walk  for  health  or  recreation  after  service ;  and  a  woman  was 
punished  for  going  from  New  to  Old  Aberdeen  "  bettceen  sermons  *.^ 

Rural  laiids,  who  when  at  home  were  perhaps  not  properly 
subdued  to  the  "  Mass  Johns  ^^  of  their  respective  parishes,  save 
offence  to  the  session  by  "  dishaunting'*^  of  sermons  during  their 
occasional  residences  at  Aberdeen;  and  in  1607  it  was  ordered 
that  such  lairds,  and  also  unchurch-going  *^  skippers,^^  should  be 
admonished,  and,  if  refractory,  should  be  bamshed  from  the 
town*. 

Country  gentlemen  appear  to  have  been  fond  of  causing  things 
to  be  transported  on  Sunday ;  sometimes,  perhaps,  out  of  irrdU 
gion,  sometimes  out  of  popery.  In  1602  the  Earl  Marischal  is 
very  politely  requested  "  that  his  lordship  cause  not  his  tenants 
to  raise  or  transport  any  carriage  on  the  Sabbath '.^^  The  hiird 
of  Avachie  is  summoned  before  the  Strathbogie  presbytery  in 
1652,  for  '^  going  upon  a  Sabbath-day  before  the  sun  set,  with  a 
great  company  of  horse  and  litters,  towards  Murray,  for  bringing 
along  of  a  millstone  *  C"  and  in  1668  it  is  represented  to  the  synod 

'  Ibid.  61.  •  Eccl.  Rec.  65.  •  Ibid.  234.  »  Ibid.  U6. 

'  Ibid.  68.  9  ii^id.  189.  ^  Strathb.  223. 
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that  *'  the  Lord'^s-day  was  much  profaned  by  carriages  in  trans* 
porting  of  timber  and  other  commodities,  conveyed  by  those  who 
are  servants  to  papists ;  and  those  servants,  being  reprehended, 
do  declare  that  they  are  so  commanded  by  their  masters*.'*^  We 
ought  to  mention  that  at  that  date  some  regulations  laid  down  by 
the  bishop  and  synod  in  1662  had  put  the  observance  of  the  day 
onamor^Christiaafootmf;*.  ' 

Mr.  Stuart  remarks,  in  his  preface  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Becords, 
that  *'*'  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  frequently  the  outrages  which 
are  noticed  in  the  volume  occurred  on  Sunday,  and  during  the 
performance  of  Divine  worship  ^P  It  is  curious,  undoubtedly ; 
and  shows  that  the  severe  notions  as  to  the  sanctity  of  the  day, 
which  were  inculcated  by  the  Scotch  discipline,  were  insufficient 
to  restrain  the  passions  of  a  rude  and  lawless  people ;  but  we 
cannot  wonder  that  in  country  parishes,  where  feuds  existed 
between  the  local  potentates,  and  one  man^^s  quarrel  bound  many 
others,  the  church,  as  the  place  of  general  meeting,  and  the  LordV 
day,  as  the  time  which  brought  all  together,  should  give  occasion 
to  deeds  of  violence.  Laird  would  meet  hostile  laird  and  glare 
upon  him  in  the  kirkyard;  Gapulet-and-Montagu  passages  of 
taunting  would  take  place  between  their  followers ;  swords  would 
fly  out  on  slight  provocation,  with  serious  or  fatal  results.  So 
well  was  this  course  of  things  understood  from  experience,  that 
in  1592  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  which  recites  in  its 
opening  that  ^^  commonly  all  revenges  of  quarrels  and  deadly  feuds 
is  now  execute  in  kirks  or  kirkyards,  at  the  time  appointed  to 
the  service  of  Gt)d  and  teaching  of  His  holy  word  therein  *.'*^ 

We  sometimes  find  things  charged  as  ofiences  against  the 
Sabbath  which  in  the  view  of  our  modem  courts  would  rather 
come  under  the  head  of  assaults.  Thus,  Walter  Ghalmer  is 
charged  with  striking  a  woman  on  the  Sabbath-day  ''  to  the  efiu- 
sion  of  her  blood.*"     His  defence  is,  that  she  and  her  husband 

**  were  both  his  servants,  and,  being  drunk,  had  made  a  play  In  his 
house,  and  he  could  not  get  them  rid  until  the  time  that  he  was  forced 
after  that  manner  to  separate  them ;  and  that  they  had  abused  him  with 
words,  and  had  rent  his  clothes.  Always,"  says  the  record,  "the 
brethren  present  thonght  him  to  be  ane  rough  ridder,  and  ordained  him, 
for  the  brack  of  the  Sabbath,  to  mak  his  repentance,  and  pay  four 
marks  penalty  '•" 

The  records  after  the  Beformation,  being  of  professedly  eccle- 
siastical bodies,  bring  before  us  many  instances  of  penance  for 
offences  of  which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  burgh  autho- 
rities in  earlier  days  took  no  cognizance.    The  manner  of  penance 

»  Eccl.  Rec  286.  «  Eccl.  Rec.  271.  '  P.  Iv, 

t  Ibid.  *  Strathb.  27. 
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Was,  of  course,  considerably  altered.  The  ofibrmg  of  yntx  to^tfii 
patron  saint  was  omitted ;  so,  too,  were  suoh  qrmbolical  aotknl 
as  the  presenting  a  knife  to  the  person  offended  in  cases  of  Mwmili 
Nor  is  it  any  longer  directed  that  the  culprit  shall  desire  the 
intercession  of  "  the  good  men  of  the  town^^  in  order  to  his  flsr* 
giveness. 

The  use  of  sackcloth,  however,  was  still  retained  in  the  sevMV 
penances ;  the  feet  or  legs  were  still  bared  in  some  casea ;  and  the 
new  ignominy  of  a  paper  crown,  with  a  statement  of  ihe  otSssM 
written  on  it,  was  introduced.  A  '*  stool  of  repentaoM**  1M 
erected  in  the  middle  of  every  church,  and  on  this  the  petnMill 
took  their  place  during  the  service.  In  cases  of  heavy  tranagMI- 
sion,  they  were  tdso  obliged  to  exhibit  themselves  at  tba  ehuti^ 
door  while  the  congregation  was  assembling  and  dispersiiigk 

In  1 608  there  is  an  order  for  preventing  the  attempts  of  frail 
females  to  avoid  anv  portion  Of  the  shune  connected  with  ths 
exposure  on  the  stool  :— 

**  The  ministers  and  session  ordains  that  in  time  coming  na  woman 
be  suffered  to  sit  on  the  pillar  of  repentance  having  ony  plaidt  about 
her ;  but  that  her  plaids  be  taken  fVom  her  immediately  before  her  up- 
ganging  to  the  pillar ;  and  that  because  in  times  past  the  most  part  of 
women  sat  thereon  having  their  plaids  about  their  head,  coming  down 
over  their  faces  the  haill  time  of  their  sitting  on  the  stool,  to  that  almost 
nane  of  the  congregation  could  see  their  faces,  or  know  wha  they  werei 
whereby  they  made  na  account  of  coming  to  the  stool,  but  mistegardtd 
the  same,  and  thereby  were  made  to  persevere  in  their  wickednett  \" 

This  order  was  renewed  in  1651. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  offenders  attempted  to  brazen  the 
matter  out,  so  that  their  penance  became  far  from  edifying.  Thus, 
James  Eiauch  *'  was  observed  by  certain  honest  persons  that  he 
did  mak  ane  mock  of  repentance,  by  putting  in  of  sneishen  [snuff] 
in  his  eyes,  to  mak  them  tear,  and  by  laughing  upon  several  per- 
sons in  public  '.'*' 

^  Besides  these  punishments,  the  session  and  presbytery  in- 
flicted some  of  less  solemn  character,  such  as  ducking,  **  ridine 
the  mare,^'  carting  through  the  town,  "  standing  on  ane  barreE 
head  with  the  dittay  [accusation]  on  the  breast,"^  clipping  of 
hair,  whipping,  confinement  in  brankis  and  jogs  (stocks),  impri- 
sonment in  the  kirk  vault  (once  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Pity), 
and  in  ihe  steeple. 

The  offences  which  are  most  frequently  mentioned  as  subjects 
of  penance  are  breaches  of  the  seventh  commandment :  one  of  the 
Strathbogie  ministers  complains  that  he  cannot  persuade  hia  elders 
to  concern  themselves  with  inquisition  into  any  other  class  of  sins. 

»  Ecd.  Rec.  62. 110.  «  Ibid.  136. 
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The  penalties  appear  to  have  become  heavier  in  the  course  of 
yeans.  Thus  we  find  a  man  sentenced  at  Aberdeen  in  1598  to 
stand  thirteen  Sundays  in  saokdoth  for  the  same  ofience  which 
ftt  Dombennand  in  1645  was  yisited  with  more  than  a  year  and 
a  half  of  similar  penance. 

The  evidence  of  these  papers  is,  in  its  general  effect,  by  no 
means  &vonrable  to  the  expediency  of  such  a  iratem  of  discipline. 
The  exposure  must,  no  aoubt,  have  been  disagreeable  to  the 
sinners;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  in  any  decree  checked 
the  frequency  of  the  sin.  The  quantity  of  immorality  is  really  pro- 
digious* In  Strathbogie,  for  example,  at  a  meeting  of  the  pros* 
byteiy  on  September  16, 1646,  no  fewer  than  thirty-one  persons 
are  mentioned  as  in  various  stages  of  discipline  for  sins  of  un* 
cleanness ;  and  at  the  next  meeting,  only  a  lortnight  later,  there 
is  a  still  greater  press  of  such  business,  much  of  it  being  new 
within  the  interval.  We  find  frequent  mention  of  strangely"^ 
named  repetitions  of  transgression — '^  treUpse,  ouadrilapse,  quin- 
tilapse,  sextilapse,  octolapse*.'*^  Often,  too,  there  are  circum- 
stances which  give  a  darker  and  more  horrible  character  to  the 
case.  And  wUle  the  stool  of  repentance  was  ineffectual  towards 
preventing  the  repetition  of  sin  in  persons  who  had  once  been  guilty, 
or  towaros  deterring  others  from  the  like  offences,  it  sometimes 
drove  liiose  who  had  committed  a  breach  of  chastity  to  attempt 
the  concealment  of  their  shame  by  further  evil.  The  Strathbogie 
volume  contains  an  account  of  a  sister  of  the  goodman  of  neU 
domie,  who  killed  her  child,  which  was  certainly  illegitimate,  and 
probably  the  offspring  of  incest.  Bein^  detected  in  her  crime, 
she  threw  herself  from  a  height,  and  died  in  consequence  of  the 
fall,  without  making  any  proper  confession.  And  it  is  well 
worUiy  of  consideration,  that  the  severe  statute  of  1690,  on 
which  Scott  founded  the  most  powerful  and  most  truthful  of  his 
tales,  was  passed  because  the  dread  of  public  penance  had  rendered 
child-muraer  fearfuUy  common^. 

The  male  offenders  who  were  censured  often  conducted  them* 
selves  with  great  hardihood.  We  have  already  seen  how  James 
Biauch  behaved  on  the  stool  of  repentance.  Gilbert  Keith  (the 
same  who  kindled  bonfires  on  Midsummer-eve),  being  accused  of 
certain  offences,  which  we  need  not  particularize, 

"  gave  no  signs  of  repentance,  but  rather  rejoiced  in  hit  sin,  saying  he 
was  glad  he  was  accused  of  a  fault  committed  by  him  twa  years  since, 
and  gif  they  had  sperit  [asked}  at  him  sooner  he  would  have  told  them 
of  fifty  mair  faults ;  offering  only  to  gang  to  the  stool,  but  refusing  tp 
pay  ony  pecunial  paine  to  the  poor*." 

'  StimUib.9Se. 

«  Note  on  the  Hotfi  of  Midlothlaa,  War.  Norels,  xU.  21,  ed.  1880. 
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In  1666  we  find  Patrick  Whyte  in  trouble  for  saying  that  ••  be 
cared  not  for  the  sentence  of  excommunication  the  leas*.^  Wit 
liam  Christie,  being  ordered  to  take  back  his  wife,  and  diamiBB 
a  woman  with  whom  he  was  cohabitinff,  declared  that  *^  he  woaU 
not  receive  his  wife  again  for  ony  man  tnat  spak  with  ane  toung'.^ 
And  contumacy  and  contempt  are  frequently  mentioned  as  of- 
fences, although  without  any  detail  of  the  circumstances. 

Cursing  and  swearing  are  subjects  of  frequent  censore.  The 
Aberdeen  session  in  1623  empowered  certain  persons  t-o  pmiiah 
all  who  should  be  heard  to  commit  such  sins  in  the  streets,  by 
exacting  fourpence  Scots  from  such  as  could  afibrd  to  pay,  and  hj 
administering  to  others  a  blow  on  the  hand  with  a  ^^pahner*. 
In  the  following  year  it  was  ordered  that  every  head  of  a  fiuhily 
should  provide  himself  with  one  of  the  instruments  just  named,  in 
order  to  correct  any  profane  language  in  members  of  his  house- 
hold*. We  also  meet  with  censures  on  drunkenness,  scolding,  keep* 
ing  company  with  fairies,  speaking  against  the  ministers,  ^*  ryming 
and  cucuUing^  '*'*  (misdemeanors  which  we  do  not  profess  to  under- 
stand), fostering  children  of  unknown  parentage,  slander,  and 
scandal-bearing.  It  was  hardly  fair  that  the  ecclesiastical  tribu- 
nals should  be  severe  on  this  last  offence ;  for  they  had  unqnee* 
tionably  no  small  share  in  encouraging  it. 

The  practice  of  witchcraft  and  kindred  arts  is  often  called  in 
question  before  the  kirk' ;  and  in  many  instances,  to  the  credit 
of  the  judges,  severe  punidiment  was  inflicted  on  persons  who  had 
maliciously  accused  their  neighbours  of  such  things*.  Other  in- 
stances of  superstition  are  aJso  mentioned :  such  as,  pilgrimages 
to  wells  of  ancient  fame  for  holiness ;  bathing  or  washing  children 
in  them;  pilgrimages  to  certain  ruined  churches  and  chapels; 
using  a  touchstone  belonging  to  Mr.  Menzies  of  Pitfodels; 
"  raising  of  neidfire,''  i.  e.  producing  fire  by  the  friction  of  two 
pieces  of  wood,  in  order  to  curing  diseases  of  cattle*;  and  a 
strange  practice,  prevalent  in  Strathbogie,  of  leaving  certain 
pieces  of  land  uncultivated  *'  for  the  auld  goodman,^^  i.  e.  for  the 
purpose  of  propitiating  the  devil  *. 

The  continued  adherence  of  some  persons  to  the  Roman  com- 

«  Eccl.  Rec.  165.  t  Ibid.  13. 

•  Ibid.  27.  •  Ibid.  194. 
1  Strathb.  242. 

*  Some  very  remarkable  trials  for  witchcraft  are  given  in  the  Spalding  Ifiaoel- 
lany,  vol.  i. 

»  Eccl.  Rec.  29.  39.  48.  67-  70.  74.  81. 

^  '*  Tliis  Buperatition  seems  to  have  descended  from  pagan  timce,  and  was  for- 
bidden by  a  council  held  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne."  Strathb.  Pref.  xv.  A 
miniRter  speaks  of  it  as  ^  a  highland  practice."    Ibid.  117* 

»  Ibid.  71.  208, 209. 
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itinion,  and  the  efforts  which  were  perseveringly  made  for  ex- 
ending  its  influence,  gave  mnch  trouble  to  the  authorities  of  the 
irk,  whose  mode  of  dealing  with  their  adversaries  was  neither  the 
x)8t  lenient  nor  the  most  judicious.  On  the  side  of  the  Soman- 
sts,  we  see  crafty,  underhand  proceedings ;  on  that  of  the  Be- 
ormed,  a  prying  and  restless  system  of  inquisition ;  each  party 
provoking  the  other  to  carry  further  what  was  objectionable  m  its 
actics.  The  prevailing  body  was  filled  with  the  idea  of  a  national 
eligion  from  which  there  should  be  no  dissent  or  separation ;  and 
a<m  a  thing  is  doubtless  v^  desirable — provided  always  that 
his  national  religion  be  the  true  one.  But, — while  we  are  &r 
rom  holding  with  the  sage  in  Mrs.  Barbauld'^s  story,  that  ^^  reli- 
pen  is  a  thmg  as  t-o  which  it  was  never  meant  that  people  should 
igree/^  and  therefore  that  no  form  of  religion  can  have  a  claim  to 
jeneral  acceptance, — ^we  know  from  experience  that  it  is  a  thing 
IS  to  which  people  cannot  be  driven  to  agree ;  and  we  doubt  very 
nuch  whether  such  measures  as  those  recorded  in  these  volumes 
were  at  all  likely  to  help  towards  any  true  or  profitable  unity. 

In  the  early  part  of  tne  Ecclesiastical  Records,  there  are  various 
auses  of  dealing  with  persons  whose  opinions  lagged  behind  the 
)ime.  In  i  674,  Jonet  Maitland,  being  desired  more  than  once  to 
'*•  refuse  all  points  of  papistry,^  ^^  refused  to  rive  any  resolute 
inswer,  but  remained  still  stubborn'.^  Marjory  Urquhart  is 
nentioned  on  the  same  day,  as  one  who  ^'  refused  all  kind  of 
^i^Hstry  in  all  points  now  dampned  by  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  ;^ 
[mt  some  montns  later  she  appears  to  have  desiderated  in  the 
refinmed  system  that  ^^  somethmg  higher,  deeper,  and  more  poet- 
ical,^ of  which  we  have  lately  heard  so  much.  *^  She  answered 
bhat  she  would  not  come  to  the  communion,  nor  yet  submit  herself 
to  the  kirk,  alleging  she  had  sic  ane  pyk  on  her  conscience,  that 
she  could  not  be /uU  of  this  present  rehgion  now  in  Scotland^. "" 

Absence  from  preachings  and  from  communion  was  noted  as  a 
pt>und  for  suspicion  of  popery,  and  the  absentees  were  dealt  with 
m  various  ways — being  required  to  sit  under  sermons,  to  confer 
with  ministers,  to  communicate  regularly,  to  subscribe  articles  of 
Faith,  and  bind  themselves  under  a  pecuniary  penalty  to  perform 
the  outward  duties  of  conformity. 

Among  the  offenders  in  this  kind,  we  again  meet  with  the 
somewhat  disreputable  Gilbert  Keith,  who,  not  content  with 
entertaining  unsound  opinions  and  ^^  dishaunting  of  ordinances,^ 
uttered  ^^  sbnderous  speeches  against  the  true  religion,^  and  more- 
over broke  the  kirk  windows,  shut  the  kirk  doors,  {per  aiiwn^  if  not 
per  se^)  ^*  minassed  the  elders  of  the  congregation,  and  behaved 

•  P.  17.  '  P.  20. 
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himseir  irreverently  to  the  magistrates  in  the  face  of  the  court '.^ 
For  these  offences  he  once  more  underwent  public  penance. 

Sometimes  it  was  found  that  persons  relapsed  after  engagiDg 
themselves  to  conform,  as  was  the  case  about  1620  with  acme  d 
the  family  of  Menzies,  whose  attachment  to  Romanism  rona  liks 
a  thread  through  the  records  of  the  Aberdeen  session.  Th^and 
otJiers  being  required  in  1622  to  attend  at  prayers,  preaomnpL 
and  communion,  avowed  that  they  were  not  of  the  estafaliahad 
faith,  but  offiBred  to  resort  to  sermons  for  the  sake  of  B,roiiSBf 
scandal.  The  session,  ^'  in  so  pertly  allowed  contrariety  of  leh- 
gion,^^  rejects  the  offiBr  of  a  compromise,  requires  them  to  sub- 
scribe and  communicate,  and,  ^'  considering  their  allowed  apo^aaj, 
and  proud  and  insolent  behaviour,  intendmg  nothing  but  iudifioar 
tion,  threatens  to  excommunicate  them  unless  they  emeedily 
conform.  If  we  call  to  mind  the  position  of  affiurs  in  iSngpumd  irt 
the  time,  we  shall  bettor  understand  the  course  which  was  taksa 
by  the  accused  parties.  They  appealed  to  the  Archbishop  of  St» 
Andrew^s,  alleging,  among  other  things,  that  the  secoritiea  ra^ 
quired  of  them  were  beyond  their  means.  The  session  objected 
to  the  appeal,  inasmuch  as  it  ought  to  have  been  made  in  the  fint 
instance  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  not  to  the  primate. 
The  parties  afterwards  appealed  to  the  king  at  London.  The  ses- 
mon  invoked  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  who  called  the  accused 
before  him,  rebuked  them  for  their  behaviour,  and  inquired 
whether  they  would  bind  themselves  to  become  "  ordinar  hearers'' 
and  to  communicate.  They  replied  that  they  were  willing  to 
enter  into  an  engagement,  provided  that  the  penalties  were  linuted 
to  such  sums  ''  as  they  would  rather  choose  to  pay  the  same  than 
to  join  with  us  in  any  communion  of  our  religion.  In  the  coune 
of  the  proceedings,  they  mentioned  a  report  that  ^^from  his 
majesty  a  warrant  was  already  come  to  Scotland,  that  no  man 
should  be  processed  or  molested  for  his  religion.'''  The  bishop 
told  them  tnat  this  was  insolent  ludification,  and  that  they  had 
now  increased  their  offence  by  traducing  the  king ;  and  they  were 
excommunicated '. 

Exconununications  were  pronounced  with  great  formality  and 
deliberation.  On  three  successive  Sundays,  every  minister  of  the 
presbytery  in  which  the  delinquent  lived,  delivered  a  solenm  sum- 
mons to  repent.  After  this,  a  special  prayer  was  used  for  three 
Sundays ;  and  finally  the  sentence  was  uttered.  The  names  of 
excommunicate  persons  were  always  recited  before  the  adminis* 
tration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  civil  consequences  of  excommunication  appear  to  have  he&x 

*  EciiL  Rec.  66, 67.  •  Ibid.  109. 
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tence  aa  nt^tory.  Thus  the  fiar  (or  heir-apparent)  of  Gicht 
(ancestor  of  the  poetieal  Lord  Byron)  was  summoned  in  1601  to 
^  sabfloribe,  swear,  and  communicate ;  ^  and,  after  many  evasions, 
he  was  at  length  on  the  point  of  beine  denounced.  He  then 
wrote  to  the  presbytery  that  he  believed  nimself  to  be  dying :  he 
dfers  to  confine  himself  within  a  mile  of  his  own  house,  and  to 
have  no  intercourse  with  excommunicate  persons,  excepting  only 
Us  wife. 

^'  t  persuade  myself,  undoubteclly,*'  he  continues,  *'  that  ye  will  not  be 
hasty  in  pronouncing  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  me ;  for 
I  know,  undoubtedly,  that  sentence  will  prejudice  my  worldly  estate, 
and  will  be  a  great  motion  to  you  of  the  kirk  in  Scotland  to  crave  my 
bl(k>d«  I  here  offer — gif  there  is  nothing  can  satisfy  you,  gif  I  remain 
catholiic,  but  my  blood  and  worldly  wreck — to  enter  myself,  as  I  have 
tud  before,  in  ony  place  ye  please  to  appoint  \  and  gif  it  shall  please 
migesty  and  your  wisdoms  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  so  to  tak  my  blood 
for  my  profession,  quhOk  Is  Catholic  Roman,  I  will  most  willingly 
offer  it  for  the  same ;  and  gif  so  be,  God  grant  me  constancy  to  abide 
the  same ' ! " 

The  pathetic  tone  of  this  letter  made  no  impression  on  the 
members  of  the  presbytery,  who  probably  had  reason  to  doubt  the 
writer^s  sincerity.  It  is  ordered  that,  unless  he  give  speedy  satis- 
faction, he  shall  be  excommunicated  without  further  delay ;  and 
at  the  next  meetinff,  a  week  later,  a  new  plea  is  put  forward  by 
the  old  laird  of  Gioht  in  his  son^^s  behalf — that  he  was  under  a 
lequisitioii  to  answer  in  a  matter  of  blood,  ''  and  gif  the  said 
Greorge  were  excommunicate,  he  could  not  have  personam  standi 
iniudicio.'*''  The  brethren  consider  that  he  has  not  established  a 
daim  on  their  forbearance ;  and  the  last  notice  of  him  is  an  order 
that  he  be  excommunicated  throughout  all  the  kirks  of  two  pres* 
byteries* 

Intercourse  with  papists  is  an  offence  of  which  we  meet  vrith 
fr^ttent  mention;  and  this  was  prohibited  even  between  near 
relations.  Thus  in  1604,  Alexander  Setoun  was  char^^ed  to  avoid 
his  nephew  of  the  same  name,  ^*  under  pain  to  be  punished  aa  ane 
reaetter  and  intercommuner  with  excommunicate  papists.^  In 
the  same  year,  the  session  requests  the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen 
to  pass  an  order  that  no  one  within  the  bur^h  shall  let  a  house 
to  certain  persons  who  are  named  (mostly  lairds,  pr  members  of 
hirdly  fiunilies),  nor  have  any  communication  with  them.  In  1607, 
Th()mas  Menzies  and  others  are  called  to  account  for  intercourse 
with  the  younger  Setoun ;  and  in  1 65 1 ,  when  discipline  of  all  kinds 

«  * 

^  Eccl.  Rec.  180. 
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was  extremely  strict,  a  woman  was  punished  for  ^*  dweUinff  widi 
excommunicate  papists,^^  by  being  compelled  to  appear  orfon 
thepulpit  in  sackcloth,  and  openly  ask  paraon  for  her  guilt  \ 

Foreign  travel  was  regarded  as  a  ground  for  suspicion  of  popeij, 
which  was  sometimes  l^me  out  by  the  fact.  In  1609,  James 
Dun  ^^  granted  that  at  his  being  forth  of  the  country,  he  hend 
mass  and  took  the  sacrament  thereat,  and  was  sworn  to  the  rdi- 
gion  professed  by  the  Paip,  at  the  said  James  being  in  Bome'.^ 
The  ^*  petagogis  of  Lord  Gordon  and  the  Master  of  OaithnesB* 
are  examined  in  1604  as  to  ^^  their  religion,  and  upbringing  of  the 
lord  and  maister  aforesaid.'*^    They 

*'  testified  that  they  saw  never  ane  other  religion  within  this  reala 
nor  out  of  the  same,  except  that  the  said  Mr,  John  Sinclair  dedand 
that  he,  being  in  France  by  the  space  of  twa  years  or  thereby,  ooiild  not 
have  the  sight  of  the  king  thereof,  and  upon  the  information  and  ooiiTiiy 
of  ane  familiar  of  his,  he  saw  the  king  at  the  messe,  wherennto  the  Mid 
Mr.  John  gave  na  reverence  ;  for  his  going  thereto  was  but  to  get  the 
sight  of  the  king,  and  not  of  the  messe,  quhilk  he  abhors  and  deteiti 
fra  his  heart," 

We  then  get  this  glimpse  of  the  young  noblemen'*B  educa- 
tion : — 

"  They  declared  that  they  teached  to  them  grammar  and  oratory,  and 
on  the  Sunday  a  little  catechism,  and  read  to  them  the  New  Testament, 
and  exponit  the  same  to  them."  The  presbytery  "  enjoined  them  to 
read  and  teach  them  the  confession  of  Beza  and  the  catechism  of  Calvio, 
and  therewith  to  read  ilk  day  twa  chapters  of  the  Bible,  quhilk  they  pro* 
mised  to  do." 


s 


Of  the  Master  of  Caithness  we  know  nothing  further ;  but  the 
oung   Lord  Gordon  developes  afterwards  into  a  Marquis  of 
~untly,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  lore  of  Calvin  and  Beza  was 
altogether  thrown  away  on  him. 

A  similar  anxiety  as  to  the  right  training  of  young  men  of 
station  was  shown  on  other  occasions.  In  1663,  a  reauest  is 
made  to  the  primate  of  Scotland  that  he  would  move  the  king  to 
restrain  the  custom  of  sending  such  youths  abroad  for  education, 
"  and  that  a  solid  way  may  be  taken  for  training  up  the  foresaid 
children  in  the  Protestant  religion,  especially  the  young  noble  lord 
the  Marouis  of  Huntly,  and  that  the  children  already  sent  abroad 
be  speedily  reduced.'^    And  in  1678,  the  clergy  are  desired  to 

*  Ecd.  Rec  33.  44.  56.  115.  *  Ibid.  70. 

*  It  is  noticeable  that  tho  one  is  a  Gordon,  and  the  other  a  Sinclair ;  each  a 
clansman  of  his  employer.    Eccl.  Rec.  194. 
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inform  ihe  bishop,  if  ihey  find  that  any  persons  are  about  to  send 
their  children  to  popish  colleges'. 

We  faaye  already  had  to  notice  the  act  of  parliament  for  the 
suppression  of  Lutheran  writing.  At  a  later  time,  a  like  strict- 
ness was  exercised  against  Bomish  books  and  symbols.  In  1656, 
Thomas  Moncurre  and  Patrick  Whjrte  were  charged  with  ''  tran- 
sciyving  books  of  popery,  and  spreading  them,  namely,  one  called 
the  Bosary.^  Moncurre  confessed  that  he  had  received  the  book 
^*  from  one  Jeane  deve,  an  excommunicate  papist  T^  that  he  gave 
it  to  Whjrte  to  transcribe;  *^  and  that  he  desired  the  said  Patrick 
Whyte  to  keep  it  secret,  and  to  write  the  same  at  such  hours  as 
he  might  not  be  challenged,  to  wit,  betwixt  nine  and  ten,  and 
twdve  and  one,  and  after  six  at  night.^  The  scribe  was  rebuked, 
and  the  employer  excommunicated.  Another  person  was  charged, 
about  the  same  time,  with  a  similar  offence  '•  John  Melvill,  in 
1604,  confessed  himself  guilty  of  having  painted  a  crucifix  for  the 
ftmeral  of  Lady  Gicht,  and  was  allowed  to  escape  on  pleading  the 
command  of  the  young  laird,  a  person  not  imknown  to  us  already. 
In  1 618,  one  Pantoun  was  let  off  under  similar  circumstances, 
on  the  ffround  that  he  was  merely  an  amateur,  and  had  painted 
a  cnici&  solely  to  oblige  the  son  of  the  person  at  whose  funeral 
it  was  displayed '.  These  painters  might  probably  have  met  with 
harder  measure  if  they  had  offended  in  1640,  when 

**  The  seftsion,  understanding  that  some  captains  and  gentlemen  of 
the  regiment  of  sojours  lying  in  this  town  had  taen  some  offence  at  the 
portrait  of  Alexander  Reid,  some  time  of  Pitfodels,  as  smelling  some* 
what  of  popery,  and  standing  above  the  session-house  door,  for  remov« 
ing  of  the  said  offence,  ordained  the  said  portrait  to  be  taen  down,  and 
not  to  be  set  up  again  *•" 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  growth  of  Bomanism 
about  the  time  of  Charles  I.  The  zeal  and  activity  of  the  Bomish 
emissaries  were  increased,  and  the  political  circmnstances  of  the 
day  encouragped  their  efforts. 

It  is  at  this  time  that  the  extracts  from  the  Strathboeie  Be- 
jpster  begin.  The  district  to  which  they  relate  was  under  the 
mfluence  of  the  great  house  of  Gordon,  at  that  time  attached  to 
the  Bonush  fiiith.  The  Marquises  of  Huntly  are  felt  throughout 
as  overhaugmg  and  awmg  the  presbytery. 

One  of  the  persons  most  frequently  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  suspicion  of  popery,  is  the  wife  of  the  Laird  of  Fren- 

•  EecL  Ree.  270.  324.  •  Ibid.  137,  138. 140. 

'  Ibid.  33.  86.  •  Ibid.  114. 
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draught, — A  lady  to  whom  our  friend  Blackhal  refused  to  beooun 
chapkin,  on  account  of  the  imputation  which  rested  on  her  ehi» 
racter,  of  having  set  fire  to  her  husband'^s  house,  for  the  purpose 
of  burning  his  guest,  the  Earl  of  Aboyne  '•  As  a  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Romanists  were  dealt  with,  and  ist  the  W9t 
sions  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  baffle  the  puritan  inquisitoi% 
we  may  quote  Mr.  Stuart's  abstract  of  this  lady's  afiEairs  with  the 
presbytery : — 

*'  After  the  fire,  the  laird  removed  to  hie  house  of  Kinnairdie,  The 
Lady  Frendraught  was  at  this  house  when  she  !•  first  notieed  in  tiie 
present  volume,  and  seems  to  have  refbsed  to  attend  the  parish  chusl 
of  Abercherder.  After  a  confbrenoe  with  her  minister,  we  find  that  As 
lady  <  had  resorted  to  the  church,  and  promised  so  to  continue.'  Ski 
and  her  daughter  Elisabeth  were  then  summoned  for  not  bstring  thi 
word,  and  not  communicating.  After  a  long  interval,  she  is  oidfis4 
'  to  be  dealt  with,'  aqd  her  fin^  answer  obtained.  It  was  thwi  reports^ 
that  *  she  promised  to  hear  the  word,'  and  an  endeavour  is  to  be  mads 
to  get  her  *  to  keep  family  worship  with  the  rest  of  the  family.'  Shi 
again  promises  to  hear  the  word,  and  the  General  Assembly  [the  great 
Icirk  court  for  all  Scotland]  is  consulted  about  her.  In  answer  t9 
another  attempt,  she  says,  that  '  she  will  go  to  the  church  to  which  her 
husband  goes,  which  is  not  within  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery  of 
Strathbogie  ^'  She  gets  liberty  from  the  commissioners  of  the  Oenenl 
Assembly  to  be  '  ane  ordinary  hearer  at  Forgue  for  a  time.'  In  1047| 
it  appears  that  the  house  of  Frendraught  had  been  rebuilt,  and  that  she 
liv^  there  *  for  the  most  part.'  In  1648,  she  is  ordained  to  be  sum- 
moned '  for  her  avowed  papistry,  receipt  of  mass-priests,  &c«'  In  1649^ 
several  steps  are  taken  towards  her  excommunication.  She,  howaver, 
afterwards  attends  £amily  worship  in  her  own  family,  and  *  promises  to 
bear  sermon.'  In  September,  1649,  it  is  stated  by  the  minister  of 
Abercherder,  that  she  had  heard  three  sermons,  '  and  so,  as  he  thougbty  * 
she  intended  to  continue  ane  hearer.'  The  presbytery  were  not  satisfied 
with  her  hearing  a  sermon  '  now  and  then,'  and  thought  not '  that  kind 
of  hearing  satisfactory ;'  they,  therefore,  required  her  to  subscribe  the 
covenant,  and  show  her  conformity  with  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  This 
she  refused  to  do,  and  her  excommunication  was  ordered  to  be  pro- 
nounced. In  October,  1649,  she  promised  *  to  tak  the  covenant,  and 
consider  the  same.'  In  March,  165Q,  we  find  that  she  was  'aoe 
ordinar  hearer  of  the  word,  but  was  not  fully  satisfied  for  subscribing 
the  covenant,  and  that  the  laird  made  other  ministers  to  confer  with 
her.'  In  June  of  the  same  year  she  subscribed  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant,  and  abjured  '  popery  in  the  several  heads  and  articles  in  the 

'  Frendraught,  by  way  of  securing  himself  from  the  vengeance  of  the  maiquis^ 
Lord  Aboyne's  father,  attached  himself  to  the  coyenanting  party.  His  son  beoune 
a  royalist,  an  intimate  friend  of  Montrose,  and  was  created  a  viscount. 

'  Fntodranght  avoided  the  church  of  his  own  parish,  out  of  unwiHiogneos  to 
meet  the  wife  of  a  laird  who  had  killed  one  of  his  sons.    Strathb.  134. 1361 
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bnal  eoTenant'  About  a  year  afterwardi»  it  would  appear  thai 
)tlt«r  conference  took  place,  in  which  the  satiafied  the  brethren ;  buti 
1652,  we  find  that  the  had  '  relapsed  to  popery,'  and  that '  she  was 
itiaatet  declaring  herself  to  be  none  of  our  church ;  and  she  would 
ther  hear  herself,  nor  suffer  her  daughters  to  hear ;  professing,  more-r 
er,  that  she  repented  of  her  former  repentance  more  than  of  any  sin 
It  ever  she  committed,  and  thought  she  had  reason  to  repent  all  her 
itimie  for  subscribing  the  national  covenant,  and  solemn  league  and 
renant.'     She  was  ordered  to  be  excommunicated  '•" 

When  the  kirk  took  to  asserting  itself  by  force  of  arms,  poll* 
lal  oflfonces  were  added  to  the  Ust  of  those  which  it  punished  with 
\  oensures.  The  Strathbogie  ministers  explained  the  solemn 
igue  and  covenant  from  the  pulpit,  and  required  their  people 
mbsoribe  it.  At  first  there  was  considerable  hesitation  in 
luy  parishes,  but  the  covenant  soon  got  the  ascendancy, 
id  those  who  demurred  to  it  found  themselveB  at  the  men^ 
thw  ministers.  A  man  was  punished  for  daring  to  oaU 
**tlie  Marquis  of  Argyle^s  covenant'.^  In  1647  a  number 
persons  are  made  to  sign  a  paper  expressive  of  contrition 
r  having  opposed  the  covenantmff  party  and  acceded  to 
the  late  horrid  rebellion^ — ^i.e.  tor  having  been  on  the 
jral  side ;  and  they  do  penance  in  sackcloth  for  their  fault  \ 
le  Mr.  James  Kennedy  is  obliged  in  1651  **  to  oompeir  in  9acc0 
4xa  his  knees,^  and  crave  release  from  the  sentence  of  excom- 
imication  passed  on  him  for  connexion  with  the  Marquis  of 
untlv^s  interest,  and  for  various  acts  of  immoralitv.  There  i^ 
umihir  association  of  chai^ges  against  James  Qordon  of  Mer- 
DOft — *^  relapse  into  rebellion  wiUi  James  Grahame^'  being  the 
)0fe  gnevous  article  in  the  estimation  of  the  presbytery '.  And 
len  we  read  more  than  once  of  women  put  to  penance  for 
baching  themselves  to  soldiers  of  Montrose's  army,  we  may 
esB  wnether  the  severity  of  the  judges  were  directed  more 
ainst  the  moral  or  against  the  political  transgression. 

The  undisturbed  dominion  of  the  presbvterians,  however,  was 
3rt.  Unpleasant  intimations  of  an  English  ^^  sectarian**  power 
>n  cross  the  fair  sky  of  their  ascendancy.  The  synod  of 
jerdeen  was  on  one  occasion  obliged  by  threats  from  the  com- 
kiider  of  the  garrison  to  refrain  from  the  consideration  of  a 
rtun  matter.  Minorities  were  generally  ready  to  invoke  th^ 
nilar  authority.  Some  of  the  very  ministers  lapsed  into  inde- 
iidency,  nor  were  they  always  willing  to  relinquish  their  prefinv 

>  Strmthb.  XTii.  xviii.  '  Ibid.  43. 

«  Ibid,  77.  *  Ibid.  170.  213. 
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meats  in  consequence.  Independency  and  quakerism  were  now 
added  to  popery,  as  heresies  to  be  searched  out,  preached  agunst^ 
and  visited  with  censures. 

Independency,  too,  professed  a  principle  of  general  toleratkm 
which  was  most  abhorrent  to  the  presbyterian  notions  of  unity 
and  discipline.  Alexander  Gordon,  servant  to  the  laird  of  Pii- 
fodels,  was  twice  vainly  summoned  before  the  session  of  Aber* 
deen  in  1653.     On  his  appearance  after  the  third  citation, 

*'  being  demanded  wherefore  he  did  not  compear  sooner,  he  answend, 
that  if  it  had  not  been  to  hold  in  the  offiris  paines  [?]  he  hod  not  ota- 
peared  now,  nor  at  all ;  and  being  demanded  if  he  did  acknowled^  vi 
to  be  ane  judicatory,  he  answered,  unless  we  was  authoriied  by  Ae 
commonwealth ;  and  being  demanded  again  if  he  was  of  our  profesiioo, 
he  answered,  he  came  not  to  g^ve  an  acquittance ;  and  all  tlM  timo  ha 
carried  himself  uncivilly  and  upbraidingly,  thanlnng  Ood  thai  ih€  Imms 
were  not  om  formerly  *•" 

Nay,  sometimes  it  would  seem  that  the  papists  who  were  qmB* 
tion^  disguised  themselres  under  the  fonTof  the  newly-a^ 
sectaries.  Thus,  William  Gordon,  who  was  deprived  of  the  ofBee 
of  schoolmaster  in  one  of  the  Strathbogie  parisnes  on  a  chaige  di 
popery,  gives  in  a  paper  which  at  first  sight  appears  strongly 
inaependent  in  its  language,  but  on  closer  examination  we  obs^ra 
that  it  does  not  contain  a  word  inconsistent  with  the  tenets  im- 
puted to  him ;  and,  we  are  told,  on  hearing  that  he  was  to  be 
excommunicated,  '^  he  looked  very  frowardly,  and  uttered  himself 
most  proudly  and  maliciously  ^^ 

Meanwhile  Bomanism  was  gaining  proselytes,  especially  among 
the  female  sex,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Aberdeen  Jtleeords  about 
1657.  One  of  these  ladies  behaved  in  a  singularly  contumacioiis 
manner : — 

**  Frances  Man,  being  accused  for  popery,  confessed  she  was  a  papist^ 
and  would  avow  and  profess  the  same,  and  that  she  was  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, and  did  not  haunt  ordinances  ;  and,  being  demanded  if  she  wouU 
quit  and  forsake  popery,  answered  [that  she  would]  not.  The  session 
offered  her  a  time,  to  be  advised  therewith.  She  answered,  she  would 
not  have  a  time,  seeing  she  has  been  a  papist  these  seven  years,  and  has 
served  popish  persons  during  that  space,  and  absolutely  refused  to  bo 
reclaimed  from  that  religion  '•" 

Excommunication  had  now  lost  its  terrors,  for  the  civil  penal- 
ties had  disappeared.  We  even  find  a  complaint  in  1659  of  **  iJ^ 
great  growth  of  popery,  and  insolencv  of  papists,  in  many  parts 
within  the  province ;  and  that  several  excommunicate  ps^ists  are 

*  Eccl.  Rec.  121.    Perhaps  ^  to  hold  in  the  offiris  paines"  may  mean  to  hctp 
irtfAm  compau  the  offiumf  penaltUi — i.  e.  the  charges  for  citations. 
'  Stmthb.  222.  •  Eccl.  Rcc.  142. 
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employed  in  public  offices,  8uch  as  notaries,  messengers  at  arms, 
ana  collectors  of  excise.'^  Indeed  it  was  impossible  to  discover 
how  fiur  papists  were  employed ;  for  we  know  from  the  unques* 
IkmaUe  evidence  of  Blackhal  that  the  clerk  of  the  presbyterian 
sjmod  himself  was  *^  Oatholique  in  his  heart.^ 

In  the  days  of  the  Usnrpation,  New  Aberdeen  was  under  the 
ecclenastical  rule  of  Mr.  Andrew  Cant,  a  narrow-minded,  self- 
important,  crotchety,  and  pragmatical  old  precisian,  of  whose  self- 
seeking,  meddling,  and  jobbing,  good  Spalding  relates  many  details 
with  humorous  expressiims  of  disgust.  Cant  took  a  very  rigid 
view  of  the  qualifications  necessary  for  communicating,  and  endea- 
vowrad  to  ecmblish  a  particular  inquisition  into  the  lives  of  all  who 
m^ht  offer  themselves.  To  this,  and  other  proceedings  of  his, 
the  magistrates  of  the  town  in  1655  objected  as  mischievous  in- 
novations*; whereupon  the  session,  which  was  under  Ganfs 
direeiion,  replied  in  a  paper  of  very  wearisome  length  and  wordi- 
ness ;  declanng  the  remonstrance  to  be  **  ane  unnecessary  and 
groBsIv  Erastian  encroachment,  opening  the  door  to  all  atheism 
and  licentiousness,  subverting  all  Church  discipline,  inductive  to 
ane  unavoidable  confusion.  Am  of  unjust  aspersions,  provocative 
of  heavy  judgments,^  &c.,  and  they  concluae  by  suggesting  that 
*^tlie  hand  of  Joab  ^ — ^i.  e.  of  p24[>ists  and  friends  of  papists — ^^  is 
in  this  matter.^ 

The  question  was  carried  before  the  synod,  which  on  former 
occasions  had  shown  itself  nowise  disposed  to  lend  itself  to  Mr. 
Andcew^s  extravagances.  The  parties  were  invited  to  a  friendly 
conferrace ;  Cant  promised  to  attend ;  but,  although  repeatedly 
suumooned,  neither  he  nor  any  representative  of  his  kirk  session 
appeared.  The  synod  was  then  about  to  go  into  the  matter,  *'  in 
a  most  sober,  peaceable,  and  tender  way  ;^  but  the  interference 
of  the  commandant,  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  put  a  stop 
to  their  deliberations. 

Oant  was  at  this  time  the  only  minister  in  the  town ;  and  he 
was  old  and  sickly.  For  these  causes,  together  with  his  strict 
ideas  as  to  the  amount  of  preparation  necessary,  he  had  not  ad- 
minwtered  the  Lord^s  Supper  for  *^a  long  time***  in  1653.  The 
magistrates  in  the  following  year  resolved  to  procure  an  additional 
minister,  and  nominated  a  Mr.  John  Paterson.  The  session  on 
this  declared  that  **  according  to  the  laws  of  this  nation,  acts  and 
constitution  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  since  anno  1649,  and  the 
constant  practice  observed  in  burgh  and  land,^^  it  **  ought  to  have 
ane  q)ec]al  interest  in  nominating  and  electing  the  ministcrs.^^ 

*  Eccl.  Rec  127. 
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Caiit  had  object^  to  Patcfson,  and  had  dedared  a 
n':Ter  to  give  him  the  right  hand  of  feOowahip  aa  hk 
The  fetat^  of  fM:lins^  in  the  town  appears  to  have  been  fvj 
much  dmract^Erd.  The  questioQ  vias  carried  oa  for  a  hmg  tiiMb 
and  at  lant  was  refeired  to  the  sjtimmL  The  objedoia  lolly  ad- 
mitted the  hi^h  character  and  qnalifieataona  of  Pateiaoa,  aad 
ha^l  nothing  to  allege  against  Urn  except  *^the  old  lefewtti 
man's'*  repugnance ;  and  the  old  revoena  man,  althocgh  oAea 
urged,  could  never  be  brought  to  assign  any  grouiidB  for  nia  knir 
ing*  The  synod  ended  the  matter  by  dfdaring  Patenon  to  b8 
lawfully  called,  and  ordering  his  induction. 

It  docs  not  appear  how  long  Mr.  Cant  s  infirmities  and  &neiei 
left  Aljerdeen  without  any  administration  of  the  Lord^s  Supper. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Beformation,  there  is  an  order  somewhen 
that  there  should  be  four  communions  yearly  in  the  town,  whichi 
if  we  refnember  rightly,  was  the  number  appointed  by  Calvin  for 
Geneva.  But  it  would  seem  that  in  later  years  the  usual  number 
of  celebrations  was  not  above  t^*o  at  Aberdeen,  and  that  country 
jjaribhes  were  considered  to  be  very  fortunate  if  there  was  one 
coiiiniunion  a  year  in  the  Church.  In  the  parish  of  Einnellar— 
and  that  in  1676,  in  the  days  of  episcopal  government — ^therehai 
K'en  no  administration  for  fifteen  years,  on  account  of  the  minish 
ter's  infirmities^ ;  and  in  one  of  the  Strathbogie  parishes,  at  an 
earlier  date,  it  is  mentioned  that  ^'  it  had  not  been  celebrate  but 
onci*  ihir  [these]  five  or  six  years,  and  that  the  pieople  were  not 
oftener  catechized  than  the  communion  was  given  • 

The  idea  of  making  catechizing  a  prelude  to  communion,  and 
of  confining  it  to  the  seasons  when  this  was  about  to  be  cele- 
brated, appears  to  have  been  very  common ;  and  we  have  suffi- 
cient reason  to  know  that  superabundance  of  preaching  and 
HcaiitincHH  of  catechizing  generally  went  together  in  those  times', 
tf)  the  grievous  injury  of  the  people.  We  find,  however,  many 
ftttoinptH,  during  the  period  after  the  Reformation,  to  establish  a 
Hystein  of  more  frequent  and  effectual  catechizing. 

\  '•'<^<^'-  H»>c.  ;U0.  1  Stratlib.  143. 
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In  1678  there  is  an  order,  very  much  like  those  of  our  own 
Church,  that  ^'  the  reader  read  ane  portion  of  the  catechism,  and 
the  bairns  answer  him ;  and  that  how  oft  the  prayers  be  read  on 
the  Sunday  in  times  coming^.^  In  1602  the  presbytery  of  Aber- 
deen directs  that  the  ministers  of  the  town  shall  expound  the 
eatechism  to  servants  and  others  at  seven  o'clock  on  Sunday 
momingB,  and  that  there  shall  be  catechizing  also  every  Thurs- 
dtkyf  afternoon,  at  two*.  In  1604  we  meet  with  a  noticeable  pro- 
vision that  the  ministers  shall  catechize  on  Thursday  afternoons, 
^  and  this  to  continue,  in€(mip$nMtiono/iAsm<nwna8enn(m9^fmt%l 
amr  people  he  better  acquainied  with  the  knowledge  of  the  gromd$  of 
their  eahaiion^  There  is,  in  the  same  year,  an  oraer  for  a 
enrious  exhibition  on  Sundays — ^^  that  at  afternoon  twa  scholars 
of  the  English  school  shall  stand  up  before  the  pulpit,  the  ane 
depoanding,  the  other  answering,  ana  repeat  publicly,  with  a  loud 
voice,  in  audience  of  the  people,  the  short  catechism  *•"''  In 
Strathbogie,  the  brethren  report  in  1648  that  they  ''had  ^- 
pointed  every  Thursday  in  the  week  for  catechizing  and  bfq>tism 
of  children '  C  and  we  find  notices  elsewhere  of  a  similar  arrange- 
ment. In  1621  there  is  an  order  that  the  poor  of  Aberdeen  shall 
be  catechized  by  the  reader  of  the  parish  church  every  Monday 
morning,  when  they  receive  their  weekly  allowance  % 

The  management  of  the  poor  was  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  the 
authorities  of  Aberdeen,  as  well  as  to  the  legislators  of  greater 
communities.  Before  the  Reformation  many  of  them  picked  up 
a  fivdihood  by  begging  within  the  church  (as  is  still  the  custom 
abroad).  During  a  time  of  plague,  in  1549,^.  it  is  ordered  that 
the  sacristan  shall  not  allow  them  to  advance  beyond  the  door,  and 
that  the  baiUes  shall  expel  from  the  town  such  beggars  as  are  not 
natives,  with  a  threat  of  branding  them,  if  found  again  within  it*. 
The  kirk  session  manifesto  of  1662  directs  a  provision  for  the 
native  poor,  in  order  '*  that  at  the  kirk  doors  and  in  the  common 
streets  they  be  not  thoUt  [suffered]  to  go,  begging  and  crying  daily 
without  ceasing  \^  In  1565  it  was  arranged  that  those  who  were 
not  bom  within  the  town,  or  who  had  not,  at  least,  resided  there 
lor  seven  years,  shotdd  be  expelled.  The  rest  were  divided  into 
four  classes — *^  babes,  decayed  householders,  lame  and  impotent 
persons,  and  the  decrepit  and  auld.*"  The  babes  were  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  houses  of  such  as  should  be  willing  to  take  charge 
of  them,  and  a  general  assessment  was  made  for  the  relief  of  we 

*  Eocl.  Rec.  23.  »  Ibid.  190.  •  Ibid.  36.  38. 
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whole '.  In  1574  it  was  ordefBd  br  the  aeflsioa  ihii  ihe  afan 
gathered  at  the  kirk  door  abooid  ^  be  giren  to  honest  deeajed 
persons,  and  not  to  eommon  beggars;'"  and  in  the  same  ycir 
some  old  monastic  boildingB,  with  the  organs  and  staUs  of  the 
great  church,  were  sold  tot  the  benefit  of  me  poor. 

In  1604  we  discorer  that  beggars  were  more  desirons  of  the 
temporal  relief  which  was  to  be  obtained  outside  the  kirk,  than  of 
the  n>iritual  edification  friuch  was  dispensed  within.  It  was  or- 
dered that  they  shouU  no  kmger  be  aUowed  to  rennin  in  the 
kirk}'ard  daring  senrice,  but  shouU  be  compelled  to  fislen  to  tin 
sermons*.  Tl^  order  does  not  seem  to  hsYe  been  knff  eflectuili 
for  four  years  later  we  find  a  repetition  of  it,  with  a  lively  deserip- 
tion  of  the  evils  which  rendered  such  enactments  iwrciwiiy 
that 

^great  diforder  falls  out  on  the  Sabbaths  and  week-days,  in  tfanerf 
preaching  and  prayers,  at  the  kirk  doort  and  in  the  kiikyard,  by  oeea- 
sion  that  a  nnmber  of  beggsrs  at  in  the  kirkyard  and  at  the  kirk  dooiii 
begging  thereat,  and  itrivet  frequently  shout  their  alms  given  theni 
quhilk  breeds  not  only  a  tumult  amongst  them,  but  they  ban  and  bias* 
pheme  the  name  of  God  very  bitterly,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  heareni 
and  sklander  of  the  congregtition  *•" 

In  1616  there  is  a  fresh  renewal  of  this  order,  and  the  mams- 
trates  and  session  *^  ordain  intimation  to  be  made  out  of  pmpit 
that  na  beggars  get  any  alms,  except  sic  as  bears  the  town's 
token*.'' 

A  functionary  was  specially  devoted  to  the  work  of  **  expelling 
stranger  beggars  i"  and  in  1622  a  fellow  was  deprived  of  this 
office,  ^'  in  respect  he  is  found  guilty  of  taking  blael  mail  from 
the  poor  beggars,  to  suffer  them  to  beg  through  the  town.'' 

In  1621  it  was  agreed,  that  the  notables  of  the  congregation 
should  *^  stand  at  the  kirk  door  per  vices^  to  collect  the  voluntaiy 
gifts  of  the  people,  "  for  the  help  of  the  poor  and  the  kirk-work*; 
and  we  believe  that  this  manner  of  gathering  money  for  religions 
and  charitable  uses  is  still  practised  in  ScoSand,  by  the  Church 
and  other  communities,  as  well  as  by  the  kirk. 

We  must  not  omit  to  state,  to  the  credit  of  Beformed 
Aberdeen,  that  daily  service  appears  to  have  been  kept  up  in  the 
parish  church  until  the  time  of  the  Cantian  ascendancy '.  After 
the  rc-establishment  of  episcopacy,  it  is  ordered  that  this  should 
also  be  observed  in  other  chief  places  of  the  diocese.  The  form 
then  prescribed  was,  "  The  Liturgy  of  the  old  Psalm-book  ■ ;"  the 
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Bame  which  was  reprinted  a  few  years  ago,  with  the  title  of 
^^John  Knox'^B  Liturgy;^  and  this  must,  no  doubt,  have  been 
the  form  which  was  abo  used  before  the  Oreat  Rebellion. 

The  Strathbogie  book  gives  us  the  fullest  view  of  the  way  in 
which  the  affiurs  of  a  presbytery  were  conducted.  There  was 
one  ordinaiy  place  of  meeting,  to  which  all  kinds  of  busi- 
ness were  brought ;  and  besides  this,  there  was  an  occa- 
sional visitation  of  the  several  parishes  within  the  district. 
At  these  visitations  there  was  a  sermon  by  one  of  the  ministers, 
on  which  his  brethren  afterwards  delivered  their  judgments.  The 
peoj^  of  the  parish  were  desired  to  report  of  their  pastor,  and 
the  minister  gave  his  testimony  as  to  the  character  and  efficiency 
of  his  lay  elders,  and  the  condition  of  the  parish  in  general. 

This  system  naturally  sometimes  called  forth  expressions  of 
s^itiment  which  were  not  altogether  flattering  to  the  clergy ;  and 
we  need  not  point  out  how  much  it  was  fitted  to  foster  a  spirit  of 
criticism  as  to  sermons.  Of  this  the  volumes  contain  some  curious 
spedmena.  Thus,  in  the  Aberdeen  Becords,  we  find  the  following, 
of  date  1604%  as  to  the  minister  of  a  pariish  in  which  a  potent 
laird  resided : — 


**  It  was  heavily  compluned  upon  Mr.  Richard  Ross,  minister  at 
Drumoak,  that  he  passed  to  the  pulpit  to  preach  rashly,  but  [i.  e.  with- 
out] meditation,  and  that  his  doctrine  was  not  formal,  either  for  the 
comfort  nor  for  the  edifying  of  sic  ane  notable  congregation." 

Various  witnesses  are  called  on  to  give  their  opinions  respect- 
ing Mr.  Richard ;  they  all  agree  that  more  studious  habits  would 
probably  be  beneficial  to  him,  and  conducive  to  the  improvement 
of  his  discourses*. 

Of  another  Mr.  Ross,  one  of  the  Strathbogie  ministers,  his 
elders  reported,  that  ^^  concerning  literature  he  was  very  weak, 
and  gave  but  little  or  no  comfort  in  his  ministry ;  but  as  concern- 
ing his  life  he  was  mended,  and  was  blameless  now  in  his  conver- 
sation.^ Mr.  Ross,  on  his  part,  ^*  regratit  [complained]  that  the 
parishioners  frequented  not  the  churoh,  nor  assisted  his  disci- 
pline, but  despised  him  \^'  This  poor  man  afterwards  fell  into  a 
state  of  imbecility,  and  was  superseded. 

Of  Mr.  William  Read  it  is  comphdned,  *^  that  he  taxed  the 
fisuilts  of  the  parishioners  bitterly,  and  not  in  the  language  of  the 
Scripture,  whereby  the  people,  instead  of  being  edified,  were 
moved  to  laughter  and  derision  '.^ 

The  number  of  deprivations  in  the  Strathbogie  annals  is  very 
remarkable ;  for  there  was  no  general  ejection  in  consequence  of 
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a  change  of  the  prevailing  party,  but  a  gradual  turning  out  of  oilft 
minister  after  another,  by  his  own  brethren.  We  are  for  the 
most  part  left  to  guess  whether  the  grounds  were  theological, 
political,  or  moral ;  either  the  original  record  omits  to  state  tnem, 
or  the  editor  has  thought  it  well  to  suppress  them.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  time,  the  reports  as  to  the  ministers  are  for  more 
favourable  than  in  the  beginning. 

When  an  incumbent  was  aged  or  infirm,  the  presbytery  usnaUy 
took  measures  for  appointing  an  assistant.  There  is  a  rather 
curious  case  of  a  Mr.  Irving,  who  is  described  as  old,  and  as 
having  some  defect  in  his  utterance.  In  1650  the  brethreft 
heard  him  preach,  and  were  well  satisfied  with  him  for  themselves, 
but  suggested  the  expediency  of  calling  in  *^  ane  helper  '.^  On 
the  next  occasion,  they  *^  thought  him  lifeless  in  his  application, 
and  not  applying  himself  to  the  times  ;'*^  (a  grievous  defect  in 
those  stirring  days  I)  ^^his  speech  also  somewhat  inarticulate.^ 
The  elders  of  his  parish,  however, 

"  declared  all  in  one  voice  that  he  was  no  worse  in  preaching  than 
before,  and  that  by  him  they  were  edified,  and  that  he  was  blameless 
in  his  lile  and  conversation.  It  being  shown  them  that  the  brethren 
could  not  distinctly  understand  bis  expressions  in  inany  words,  they 
answered,  that  through  custom  they  understood  him  better  than 
others  *." 

We  begin  to  admire  the  attachment  of  these  people  to  the 
good  old  inarticulate  man,  and  wonder  how  their  ears  should  have 
escaped  the  common  ^rurittts  of  the  age ;  but,  alas  !  a  mean 
motive  soon  peeps  out  in  explanation — that  they  wished  to  avoid 
the  expense  of  paying  an  assistant,  which  would  mainly  have 
fallen  upon  the  parish.  The  subject  recurs  in  the  following  year, 
when  the  elders  continue  to  declare  themselves  well  satisfied  with 
their  pastor ;  ^'  as  for  his  probation  ^  being  acquainted  with  it  for 
a  long  time,  they  understood  it  well  enough,  and  it  was  no  impe- 
diment to  edify ing."*^  In  1653,  there  is  the  same  scene  as  before; 
the  parishioners  contented  (like  the  needy  knife-grinder) ;  the 
presbytery  (like  the  friend  of  humanity)  oent  on  rousing  them 
to  discontent.  But  in  1654,  the  curtain  drops  on  the  reverend 
brotherhood,  determined  to  be  trifled  with  no  longer,  calling  on 
the  elders  severally  to  state  what  they  will  give  towards  paying 
an  assistant,  and  on  the  minister  to  allow  him  a  portion  ot  his 
income  *. 

One  of  the  inquiries  as  to  the  performances  of  the  clergy 
usually  related  to  the  duty  of  visiting  their  parishioners.    It 
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f^pesra  from  the  reports,  that  one  who  paid  a  yearly  visit  to  each 
house  was  hdd  to  fulfil  the  highest  ideal  of  liie  pastoral  character ; 
and  it  is  told  of  a  minister,  as  something  altogether  unexampled, 
that  **he  yisited  the  sick,  being  sent  for,  and  wme  &vm  WMxMed^ 
when  he  gat  any  notice  iJiat  they  were  sick'."^ 

It  18  remarked  in  the  prefisu^  to  the  Strathbogie  Register, 
that 

**  during  the  first  teven  years  embraced  in  it,  the  established  form  of 
gOTemment  was  the  episcopal ;  but  no  perceptible  difference  appears  in 
Cbe  fbrms  and  prooee^Qngs  adopted  by  the  presby terians,  after  that  sys- 
tem was  overtomed ; It  may  be  inferred  firom  many  circum- 

Btanoes  which  occurred  over  the  whole  country,  that  the  hold  which  the 
system  had  generally  got  in  Scotland  was  but  slight ;  and  that  it  was 
founded  and  kept  up  fully  as  much  from  a  motive  of  obedience  to  the 
crown»  as  ftom  any  preference  of  the  principles  of  episcopacy '.'' 

There  was,  indeed,  the  name  of  bishop  through  the  whole  period 
from  the  Beformation  to  the  Bebellion ;  and  from  the  year  1610, 
there  was  also  the  wder^  derived  from  the  English  Church.  But 
the  consecration  of  the  bishops  at  that  time,  does  not  seem  to 
have  produced  any  important  change  in  the  administration  of  the 
churco.  The  bishop  appears  as  a  permanent  moderator  among 
equals,  rather  than  as  a  ruler  over  his  clergv ;  and  the  form  of 
worship  continued  as  before,  extremely  unlike  that  of  England. 
It  was  not  until  1637,  that  the  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  a 
service  book  founded  on  the  English,  and  every  one  knows  that 
it  utterly  failed.  Nor  was  the  face  of  things  much  altered  after 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  when  David  Mitchell,  a  prebendary 
of  Weistminster,  was  consecrated  to  the  bishopric  of  Aberdeen,  in 
which  he  was  soon  followed  by  Burnet  (uncle  of  the  more  cele- 

V  Strathb.  255.  <*  After  supper/'  says  Boswell  in  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  *  I 
talkisd  of  th«  MStdoity  of  the  ScottiBh  [pretbyterian]  cler|jy,  in  visiting  and  privately 
kiBtmeting  tbeir  parishionen,  and  observed  bow  much  in  this  they  excelled  the 
Kndiah  dergy.  Dr.  Johnson  would  not  lei  thia  paae.  He  tried  to  turn  it  off,  by 
•aying,  *  There  are  different  ways  of  instructing.  Our  clergy  pray  and  preach.' " 
(Life  of  Johnsom  ed.  1835,  vol.  iv.  p.  276.)  Whether  it  was  i^ly  necessary  for 
JTolnMOii  to  aroid  the  point  of  Boswell's  observation,  with  reference  to  the  state  of 
thingB  in  1778 — whether  he  knew  enoueh  of  the  actual  working  of  either  the  English 
or  the  preebyterian  system  to  argue  the  question  on  its  real  srounds — we  do  not 
imdertake  to  say.  At  the  present  day,  however,  the  case  as  to  the  two  communions 
is  very  different.  An  excellent  Scotob  lady,  resident  in  an  English  city,  lately  told 
ns  that  a  '*  free-kirk"  relative,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  her,  aft^  much  ill-informed 
abuse  of  the  Church,  volunteered  the  observation — **  But  I  must  allow  that  the 
deigy.  here  wprk  ten  times  as  much  as  ours  do.*'  Yet  wo  believe  that  at  this  day 
the  pomilar  opinion  of  Seotland  resards  all  but  a  handful  of  the  English  clergy  as 
men  wiionj  ^TOted  to  eating  and  drinking,  hunting,  shooting,  dancmg,  and  card- 
I*tying! 

•P.ix. 
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brated  Gilbert  Burnet),  and  Sootmd.  The  period,  indeed,  k 
marked  in  the  annals  of  the  synod  by  an  earnest  moreBMiit  lot 
practical  reformation ;  by  a  more  rational  mtem  of  dealing  vilh 
nonconformists  of  every  kind ;  by  an  endeaTOiir  to  enforae  a 
general  attention  to  the  religious  training  of  yoatli«aiid  tlw  daiHi 
of  family  religion ;  and  by  a  greater  resularit^  and  sokmnitarii 
the  public  service  of  Grod.  But  the  bishop  still  KjppeuB  aa  mtb 
more  than  a  moderator.  Injunctions  run  m  the  form  **  It  iaa^ 
pointed  by  the  bishop  with  the  consent  of  his  brethren  of  toi 
synod.'"  Nothing  beyond  a  profession  of  canonical  obediaiMi 
appears  to  have  l^n  required  from  ministers  already  in  POSM^ 
sion — no  questions  being  asked  as  to  the  source  from  wfaien  their 
orders  had  been  derived.  And  if  any  vrere  deprived*  it  woali 
seem  to  have  been  for  the  adoption  of  tenets  which  wonU  eqaa^f 
have  caused  their  eiection  from  a  purelv  presbyterian  ministry. 
The  form  of  service  in  the  churches  is  thus  prescribed  :-^ 

"  The  readers  [for  whom  no  ordination  appears  to  have  been  heU 
necessary]  shall  begin  with  a  set  form  of  prayer,  especially  the  Lorfi 
prayer.  Thereafter  they  are  to  read  some  psalms,  with  some  chapten 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  thereafter,  they  are  to  rehearse  the  apostolic 
creed  publicly,  and  in  rehearsing  of  it  to  stand  up.  Afterwards  thej 
read  some  chapters  of  the  New  Testament,  according  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  respective  ministers  ;  and  last  of  all,  they  are  to  rehearse 
the  ten  commandments  publicly  *." 

An  English  traveller  must  in  those  days  have  had  great  difB- 
culty  in  recognizing,  under  the  appearances  which  would  have 
met  his  eye  in  Scotland,  a  church  m  communion  with  his  own. 
Mr.  Stuart  has  prefixed  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Records,  some 
curious  extracts  from  an  account  of  Scotland  by  the  Bev.  Thomas 
Morrer,  who  visited  that  country  as  chaplain  to  an  English  regi- 
ment, a  little  before  the  Revolution ;  and  most  persons  who  r&A 
the  details  which  are  given  by  this  writer,  will  probably  agree 
with  him  in  wondering  why  the  presbyterians  should  have  been  so 
bitter  against  a  system  winch,  in  all  outward  respects,  differed  so 
little  from  their  own  \ 

Such  as  it  was,  the  episcopal  system  appears  to  have  mined  a 
hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people  of  Aoerdeen,  while  uie  fiina- 
tical  hatred  of  it  led  in  other  parts  of  Scotland  to  those  dariL 
scenes  of  insurrection  and  oppression  which  history  and  fiction 

•  Eccl.  Rcc.  263. 

^  Thcro  in  one  remarkable  point  which  is  not  mentioned  either  by  Mr.  Morrer 
or  hy  the  editor — that  confirmation  was  not  used  by  the  bishops  under  the  Restora- 
tion. We  infer  this  from  the  manner  in  which  the  documents  prescribe  the  duties 
of  the  clergy  as  to  preparing  young  persona  for  their  first  communion. 
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liave  made  fiimiliar  to  every  reader.  It  is  shown  in  an  earlier 
SpaMing  pabUcation,  that  the  settlement  of  the  kirk  in  Aberdeen- 
Bhire  after  the  BeTohition  was  a  matter  of  great  diflSculty ;  that 
the  bulk  of  the  people  was  opposed  to  presbyterianism,  and  that 
a  considerable  numoer  of  ^ears  passed  away  before  it  was  firmly 
established.  Nor,  we  beheve,  is  there  any  part  of  Scotland  in 
which  the  church  has  preserved  through  the  succeeding  times  so 
ham  a  proportion  of  adherents. 

It  would  be  vain  to  speculate  what  might  have  been  the  eccle- 
•iastical  iqipearance  of  Scotland  at  this  day  if  the  church  had 
con  tinned  to  be  the  established  communion— whether  it  would 
have  retained  a  character  of  its  own,  similar  to  that  which  pre- 
vailed under  the  Stuarts,  or  whether  a  gradual  working  might 
have  produced  in  it  a  nearer  conformity  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
bnd.  It  was  in  the  years  of  hard  and  long-continued  trial  whicn 
followed  the  severance  of  its  connexion  with  the  State — it  was 
under  poverty,  disabilities,  and  persecution — that  the  Church  in 
Scotland  acquired  that  character  which  has  distinguished  it  in  the 
more  rec^At  times. 


W  jSSrvMi. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Serma  the  youngest  tttember  of  the  IhiTopean  Fa^ 
or  a  Residence  in  Belgrade^  and  Travels  in  the  uigUande  and 
Woodlands  of  the  Interior^  during  the  years  1813  and  1844. 
By  Andesw  Archibald  Paton,  Esq.     London  :  Longpm&nB. 
1845. 

2.  A  History  of  Servia  and  the  Servian  BevohHonj  translaied 
'  from  the  (German  of  Leopold  Banke.  By  Mrs.  Al£xla.npbr 
'    Errr.    London:  Murray.    1847. 

There  are  many  causes  which  render  Servia,  at  the  present 
moment,  an  object  worthy  of  the  deepest  interest  and  symjMithy  to 
Western  Europe,  and,  more  especially,  to  England.  It  is  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  arousing  this  interest,  and  kindling  this 
sympathy,  that  the  translator  of  Leopold  Banker's  elaborate  and 
spirit-stirring  work,  has  undertaken  the  laborious  task  of  render- 
ing the  learned  6erman''s  narrative  into  her  mother-tongue. 

'^  Professor  Ranke,  in  a  letter  to  the  translator  of  this  work,  ex- 
presses a  hope,  '  that  his  History  of  the  Servians  may  excite  in  our 
mighty  nation  an  interest  for  the  Christians  under  Turkish  rule.' 
This  feeling  influenced  the  translator  in  venturing  upon  a  task,  the 
difficulty  of  which  would  have  induced  her  to  shrink  from  it,  had  she 
not  been  animated  and  encouraged  by  an  ardent  hope  of  thus  promoting 
the  author's  view." — Preface,  p.  vii. 

"  This  history  of  Servia,"  she  rightly  observes,  '*  as  traced  by  Ranke, 
suggests  the  consideration  of  many  and  great  truths,  moral  and  poli- 
tical ;  but  it  is  beyond  the  prbvince  of  the  translator  to  enter  upon 
their  discussion.  It  may,  however,  be  permitted  her  to  remark,  Uiat 
the  subjection  of  Christian  nations  to  the  Infidel  yoke,  is  matter  not 
merely  for  regret,  but  a  subject  that  calls  for  the  active  sympathy  of 
the  enlightened  and  powerful  governments  of  Christendom.  And  in 
these  days  of  enlightenment,  when  Missionaries  are  diffusing  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  among  the  heathen  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  legislature  is  organizing  a  comprehensive  educational 
scheme  for  the  people  at  home,  it  is  surely  not  unreasonable  to  hope 
that  the  condition  of  a  Christian  people  so  near  to  us  as  Servia,  will 
excite  the  sympathy  of  their  brethren  in  faith  in  this  free  country." — 
lb.  p.  10. 

Reasonable  as  well  as  right  it  most  assuredly  is,  and  it  shall  not 
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be  from  ftny  want  of  seal  on  our  part,  if  the  good  cause  does  not 
prosper.  But  it  shall  prosper ;  it  must  prosper.  It  is  the  cause 
of  civilization  against  barbarism,  of  order  against  anarchy,  of 
European  freedom  against  Asiatic  despotism,  of  the  truth  of 
CSuistianity  against  the  falsehood  of  Mohammedanism.  One 
nation  of  Ohristian  heroes — for  such  the  Servians  mav  justiy  be 
called-^has,  after  a  long  and  fearful  struggle,  suoceedea  in  obtain- 
iog  valuable  privileges,  religious,  civil,  and  political,  from  its 
Turkish  oppressors.  We  hail  it  as  the  earnest  of  a  noble  harvest, 
as  the  dawn  of  a  glorious  day,  as  the  pledge  of  the  approaching 
downfall  of  the  most  unenlightened  and  unrelenting  of  the  follow- 
ers of  the  false  prophet.  We  forget,  perhaps,  for  a  moment,  the 
gulf  which  separates  us  whilst  paying  the  homage  of  admiration 
to  the  renowned  caliphs  of  Bagdad ;  we  can  scarcely  evea  sup« 
press  a  sigh  when  we  read  the  fate  of  Oranada ;  but  what  is 
there  to  excite  either  love  or  reverence  in  the  ruthless  tyrants  of 
the  bouse  of  Othman !  Who  can  feel  sympathy  with  the  great- 
D€S0  or  sorrow  for  the  fall  of  the  Turkish  barbarians ! 

We  have  read  of  a  princess— we  cannot  recall  her  name — an 
English  princess,  we  think — who,  in  the  fulness  of  her  holy 
enthusiasm  against  the  infidel  spoilers  of  Ohristendom,  expressed 
her  readiness  to  act  the  part  of  the  lowest  menial  in  the  camp  of 
the  faithful,  if  the  monarchs  could  thereby  be  induced  to  forget 
their  petty  feuds,  and  join  against  the  common  enemy. 
.  It  lies  now  in  the  power  of  her  descendant,— •a  princess  endued 
with  equal  birth,  and  vnth  far  higher  station,  not  only  in  this 
her  own  native  land,  but  throughout  the  world,— to  rindicate 
her  claim  to  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  by  protecting 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  from  oppression,  by  advancing 
their  universal  emancipation,  and  by  taking  the  first  opportunity 
offered  by  the  brutality  or  the  bad  faith  of  the  Turks,  to  drive 
them  beyond  the  Bosphorus,  aye,  and  further  too.  And  there 
are  many  and  weighty  reasons  for  rendering  such  a  course  in 
itself  just  and  expedient,  more  especially  incumbent  on  England 
than  on  any  other  power. 

.  Though  the  interference  of  Russia  in  favour  of  the  Christian 
population  has  certainly  proved  most  beneficial,  yet  her  close 
proximity,  her  ambitious  designs,  her  aversion  to  improvement 
and  enhghtenment,  her  internal  government  and  her  external 
relations,  render  her  no  suitable  mediatress  in  the  valley  of  the 
Danube,  or  on  the  coasts  of  the  ^gean. 

The  near  vicinity  of  Austria  is,  in  like  manner,  a  grave  objec- 
tion; for  where  powerful  protectors  are  separated  merely  by 
rivere  from  those  whose  cause  they  defend,  it  too  frequently  occurs 
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that  the  old  story  of  the  Saxons  and  Britons  is  act^  OTer  again ; 
and  we  shall  be  the  less  inclined  to  admit  the  interference  of  the 
Court  of  Vienna,  when  we  recollect  the  general  character  of  her 
mock-patriarchal  sway,  the  unscrupulous  principles  upon  which 
her  counsels  are  directed,  the  nature  of  the  treatment  which  she 
has  hitherto  deemed  it  proper  to  bestow  on  the  Sdavonian  race, 
and  the  important  fact  tnat,  by  subjecting  Servia  in  any  extent  to 
Austrian  domination  or  Austnan  influence,  we  should  beassiating 
the  spread  of  papal  usurpation  over  regions  which  as  yet  are  firee 
from  the  sway  of  Bome. 

The  same  religious  objection  would  apply  equally  to  France; 
and  the  Austrians  would  naturally  object  to  see  the  pdi^ 
tical  influence  of  the  French  assailing  them  in  rear  as  well  as 
front. 

The  geographical  position  of  Bussia,  whilst  it  prevents  her 
being  able  to  offer  any  immediate  relief  to  the  Servians  or  thmr 
neighbours,  would  render  her  influence  on  the  Danube  an  object 
of  constant  jealousy  both  to  Austria  and  Bussia,  and  interest  both 
those  powers  in  the  cause  of  Turkish  supremacy. 

But  none  of  these  objections  lie  in  the  way  of  English  media* 
tion  and  English  protection.  Our  aid  could  be  speedily  and 
effectually  supplied  at  any  moment,  and  it  would  endanger  the 
safety  of  no  other  European  state.  We  would,  therefore,  uige 
our  government  to  take  a  more  open,  and  decided,  and  prominent 
part  than  it  has  hitherto  done,  except  in  the  case  of  the  kingdom 
of  Oreece,  in  protecting  the  Christian  subjects  of  Turk^;  and, 
more  especialljr  for  the  present,  in  advancing  the  cause  of  Servian 
independence,  in  eonjtmctiony  if  possible,  but  even  then  in  €uha»e$^ 
of  the  rest  of  Christendom.  Let  the  eagles  and  Ihe  tri-color  be 
seen  in  the  host,  but  let  the  lion  of  Engkmd  be  clearly  discernible 
in  the  van. 

We  shall  now,  however,  endeavour  to  give  some  accouiit  of  the 
people  whose  claims  to  sympathy  and  assistance  we  advocate—* 
their  country  and  their  character,  their  past  history  and  present 
condition. 

As  to  the  works  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article,  Mr. 
Paton'^s  is  an  easy  and  entertaining  volume,  full  of  amusing 
anecdote  and  valuaole  information ;  mough  we  should  have  pre- 
ferred in  several  instances  a  more  subdued  tone,  especially  when 
treating  of  sacred  persons  and  things. 

The  '^  History  of  Servia'^  is  a  work  of  great  merit;  but  it  ia 
not  free  from  faults.  Whether  some  of  these  are  attributable  to 
the  translator,  or  all  of  them  to  the  author,  we  cannot  say,  as  we 
have  not  the  original  before  us.     The  Servian  history  woidd  cer- 
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tainly  haye  been  more  complete,  had  a  page  or  two  been  devoted 
to  the  earlier  annals  of  the  Sclavonian  race,  and  the  immigration 
of  the  Servians  themselves.  A  little  more  might  have  been  said 
of  the  first  days  of  their  sojourn  south  of  the  Danube,  their  cus- 
toms, laws,  and  religion.  And  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  work 
there  is  sometimes  a  good  deal  of  obscurity,  not  only  from  the 
thorough  Germanism  of  the  style,  but  also  from  the  omission  of 
fiicts  and  explanations  which  are  wanting  to  complete  the  picture. 
We  would  also  observe,  that  a  more  clear  and  detailed  account 
should  have  been  given  of  the  various  institutions  which  are  men- 
tioned, and  that  more  particular  information  regarding  those  at 
jnesent  in  force  would  be  desirable.  And  had  a  careml  geogra- 
phical sketch  of  the  country  (as  far  as  was  practicable)  been  given, 
we  should  have  esteemed  it  a  decided  gain.  Two  other  faults, 
and  we  have  done.  Though  the  author  and  translator  may  be 
capable  of  pronouncing  the  Servian  names,  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  of  tne  British  public  that,  without  even  so  much  as  an 
accent  to  guide  them,  they  should  accomplish  such  words  as 
Natchalnick,  Skuptschina,  Nenadowitsch,  Sowietnik. 

And  again,  which  is  a  far  more  serious  ai&ir,  every  Servian 
word,  when  appearing  for  the  first  time,  should  be  fully  explained, 
even  a  repetition  of  the  corresponding  English  expression  occa- 
akmally  would  be  no  harm ;  and  a  glossary  at  the  end  should 
assist  the  memory  still  further. 

Den>ite,  however,  of  these  faults  the  work  is  full  of  interest, 
foil  of^  information,  powerfully  and  vividly  written,  carefully  im* 
partial,  and  calculated  to  convey  to  the  attentive  reader  deeper 
teasons  than  those  of  mere  knowledge.  As  to  the  glossary,  at 
any  rate  it  could  easily  be  made  out,  even  now,  added  to  the  un** 
sold  copies,  and  distributed  to  the  previous  purchasers  of  the 
yolnme. 

But  to  our  task.  The  great  Sclavonian  race,  branches  of 
which  still  occupy  large  portions  of  Europe,  did  not  attract  the 
notice  of  our  western  ancestors  until  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Jomandes,  a  Gothic  writer  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, appears  to  be  one  of  the  first  authors  who  mention  them. 
He  denominates  them  Slavi,  or  Slavini,  and  divides  them  into 
three  principal  branches,  the  Venedi,  the  Slavi,  and  the  Antes, 
whose  various  tribes  occupied  the  regions  which  lay  between  the 
Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea  to  the  eastward  of  the  Vistula  and  the 
Dniester.  It  was  after  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century 
that  these  nations  emigrated  from  their  former  habitations,  and 
n>read  themselves  over  the  east  and  south  of  Europe.  On  the  one 
side  they  extended  their  colonies  as  far  as  the  Elbe  and  the  Saal, 
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tiie  liMttt  <rf  iiMtgoau  aad  gwyiplwnl  wrnyririwi  Vmmg^wmk^mM 
tiMt  4^  tU  Avan,  had  bc«m  cMt  olT;  and  tke  ums  m  «■■•  iv  ikt 
ieUnrMuaiM  uy  raoje  fhi'iMfiy—  into  ■dcpeadtnce,  aid  to  attcopi  poli- 
tkal  IntititaurAiM.  «  «  •  •  McaiiwUedieSckvoBiiA^Qidea»Mctho&ii 
M/l  CyriAnSf  Umwtntd  aH  die  eoontzka  bordaing  oa  tbe  Danube^  and 
ht€Uttt  dutingoiibed  from  most  of  the  earlr  missiooaries  by  tbeir  endet- 
▼Mirf  t//  eieraU  the  ita&dard  of  tLe  Darxoiial  languigest  bj  using  them 

fn  i)tt  fJhurch  nenrsce la  order  to  take  a  comprebensire  new 

C^  aikciertt  HtrriZf  we  msst  tarrej  the  coantrr  from  a  central  sommit  of 
tbat  Mif  r^n^  erf  mountains  extending  from  the  A]ps  to  tbe  Bhck 
HtM ;  the  declivities  of  which,  with  tbe  riTen  and  streams  ilowii^  frora 
ikemf  and  the  valleys  they  form,  constitute  the  whole  Serrian  territory 
between  the  Danabe  on  tbe  one  side,  and  the  Adriatic  and  tbe  Arehi- 
pelago  rm  the  other.  The  saocessive  heights  of  these  moontain  lidgei 
^*f]«senbed  in  the  national  songs  as  variegated  woods,  where  tbe  dsdi- 
ness  of  the  forest  is  relieved  only  by  white  rocks,  or  by  the  unmelted 
snows — have  ever  been  in  possession  of  the  Servians.  They  inhabited 
i\ui  country  from  the  banks  of  the  Drina  and  the  Bosna,  towards  the 
Have,  along  the  course  of  both  Mora  was,  down  to  the  Danube,  and 
southerly  to  Unper  Macedonia;  peopling  likewise  the  coasts  of  the 
Adristic  Boa.  For  centuries  they  lived  under  the  government  of  their 
slinpftnos  and  ciders,  regardless  of  the  policy  of  surrounding  nations. 
•  •  •  •  When  thoy  determined  on  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of 
C'OtiMtantinoplo,  they  did  so  only  on  condition  that  they  should  never 
hn  Ruljloot  to  a  government  proceeding  from  that  capital,  whose  rule 
Ihoy  nnliorrod,  ns  being  extortionate  and  rapacious.  The  emperor 
noiHirdlnKly  permitted  the  Servians  to  be  ruled  by  native  chiefs  solely 
nf  Ihrlr  own  olrotlon,  who  preserved  a  patriarchal  form  of  government 
Tho  rorords  of  Christianity  were  also  given  them  in  their  vernacular 

Unnuayo  und  writing They  likewise  also  enjoyed  the  advantage 

t»f  a  liturgy  which  was  intelligible  to  them ;  and  we  find  that  early  in 
the  ionUi  century  a  considerable  number  of  ScUvonian  priests,  from  ell 
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the  dioceses,  were  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Nona,  who  was  himself  a 
Sclavonian  by  descent. 

**  In  the  eleventh  century  the  Greeks,  despite  the  stipulations  they 
bad  entered  into,  attempted  to  take  Servia  under  their  immediate  con^ 
trol,  and  to  subject  it  to  their  financial  system.  In  pursuance  of  tbii 
design,  a  Greek  governor  was  sent  into  the  country.  But  the  proceed- 
ing incited  a  general  revolt.  A  Servian  chiefs  Stephanboistlaw,  who 
was  imprisoned  at  Constantinople,  found  means  to  effect  his  escape,  and 
returned  to  his  native  land.  He  quickly  assembled  the  nation  around 
him  ;  and  the  Greek  governor,  with  his  dependants,  who  are  represented 
to  have  been  mercenary  and  tyrannical,  like  their  master,  were  com* 
pelted  to  leave  the  country."— jRanit^'i  History  of  Servta^  pp.  1 — 8, 

In  the  jreaf  104S  Ooiwtuitiiie  Monomachus  sent  a  numerous 
army  to  rednoe  the  Serviana*  The  Greeks  attempted  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior  from  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic ;  they  were,  how* 
ever,  opposed,  and  utterly  defeated  in  the  impassable  defiles  of 
the  mountains.  This  defeat  not  only  put  a  stop  to  further 
attempts  at  encroachment  from  Oonstantinople,  but  likewise  firmly 
established  the  power  of  the  grand  shupanes.  They  eagerly 
sought  to.  ally  themselves  in  marriage  with  the  princely  houses  of 
western  Europe ;  and  their  chroniclers  always  mention  such 
alliances  with  peculiar  satisfaction.  In  their  jealousy  of  Byzan? 
tine  domination,  thev  warmly  cherished  the  alliance  of  Venicci 
an,d  even  offered  to  ao  homage  to  Frederic  Barbarossa,  an  offer 
which,  from  prudential  motives,  that  prince  refused. 

Neman  the  First  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  chief  who 
assumed  the  r^^al  tiUe. 

"  The  Servians  had  been  taught  Christianity  by  Greek  teachers  from 
Colistantiiiople,  at  the  Very  tiioe  when  the  schisihs  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Churches  first  broke  forth.  From  the  first  they  had  imbibed  the 
aversion  entertained  by  the  Anatolians  [Easterns]  towards  the  formulss 
of  the  Western  Church— an  aversion  which,  where  it  has  once  taken 
root,  has  never  been  conquered^  .  .  •  •  But  the  Latin  Church  pre- 
sented not  only  differences  in  doctrine,  but  also  another  system  of  life 
and  of  government,  which  depended  ehiefly  on  the  distiqction  between 
the  Church  and  the  state,  •  «  •  •  In  Servia  a  totally  different  state  of 
things  arose.  From  his  favourite  residence,  the  hermitage  of  Chilandar, 
Su  Sawa,  the  son  of  Kemanja,  promoted  the  work  of  his  father,  and  in 
a  truly  patriotic  spirit.  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  granted  the 
Servians  the  privilege  of  always  electing  their  archbishop  from  their 
own  national  priMthood.     St.  Sawa  lumself  was  the  first  archbishop." 

The  Servian  kingdom,  with  various  alternations  of  good  and 
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evil  fortune,  was  gradually  extended  by  the  suooeasors  of  Neintti 
and  Sawa,  until  it  attained  its  climax  under  Stephan  Doahaa, 
who,  beginning  his  reign  in  the  year  1336,  overran  in  the  eoonQ 
of  four  years  the  greater  part  of  what  is  now  called  Turkey  m 
Europe,  and,  having  besieged  the  Emperor  Andronicos  in  Theoa* 
lonic^  compelled  him  to  cede  Albania  and  Macedonia.  He 
assumed  the  title  of  **  Emperor  of  the  Bomnelians,  the  Biaoedo- 
nian  Christ-loving  Czar,^  and  began  to  wear  the  liara ;  and  as  a 
consequence  of  the  national  independence,  in  a  synod  held  al 
Pherse,  the  assembled  clergy  of  Dushan^s  empire  elected  as  thde 
chief  a  patriarch  of  their  own.  The  Servian  monarch  was  pvfr- 
paring  to  invade  Thrace  with  eightv  thousand  men,  and  attoi^ 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  when  death  put  an  end  to  Iw 
career.  It  is  perhaps  idle  to  conjecture  what  might  have  been 
the  future  fate  of  Servia  and  of  Europe  generallyi  had  he  lived  to 
complete  his  designs;  yet  we  cannot  nelp  thinldng  that,  huinjuily 
spealcing,  the  Turks  would  have  found  more  formidable  adver* 
saries  in  the  vigorous  freemen  of  a  Servian  monarchy  than  in  the 
corrupted  slaves  who  combined,  only  to  disgrace  them,  the  names 
of  Greece  and  Rome. 

^'  There  exists  a  digest  of  the  laws  of  Dushan,  which,  it  must  be 
regretted,  is  still  but  imperfectly  known.  It  proves,  however,  that 
there  was  established  in  Servia  an  assembly,  composed  of  clergy  and 
laity,  under  the  presidentship  of  the  czar  and  the  patriarch,  which 
exercised  the  legislative  power ;  that  it  was  the  province  of  this  assem* 
bly  to  secure  the  possessions  of  the  landholders,  both  great  and  small, 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  supreme  power,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  protect  the  peasants  from  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  the  landownen.** 
•— jRoiife,  p.  19. 

Amongst  these  laws  we  find  the  following  enactments,  which 
show  the  high  value  set  by  the  Servians  upon  female  honour,  and 
the  just  abhorrence  entertained  by  their  legislators  against  those 
who  sullied  it  either  by  force  or  fraud. 

**  Rape  was  punished  with  cutting  off  the  nose  of  the  man ;  the  ^ 
received  at  the  same  time  a  third  of  the  man's  fortune  as  a  compen* 
sation.  Seduction,  if  not  followed  by  marriage,  was  expiated  by  a 
pound  of  gold  if  the  party  were  rich  ;  half  a  pound  of  gold  if  the  party 
were  in  mediocre  circumstances ;  and  cutting  off  the  nose  if  the  party 
were  poor." — PaUmf  p.  226, 

Urosh,  the  son  of  Stephan  Dushan,  was  a  weak  prince,  utterljf 
incapable  of  keeping  together  the  ill-cemented  monarchy  of  his 
father,  or  opposing  the  progress  of  the  victorious  Turks.     On  his 
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death,  the  celebrated  Knes  Lasar  ascended  the  throne— a  just  and 
piotis  prince,  a  brave,  though  unsuccessful  warrior.  After  a  series 
of  losses  and  defeats,  the  Servians  and  their  neighbours,  lately 
iheur  vassals,  gave  battle  to  the  invaders  on  the  field  of  Kossowa. 
This  engagement,  which  took  place  on  the  15th  of  June,  1389, 
decided  the  fate  of  Servia.  Knes  Lasar  and  Amurath  both  fell. 
But  their  successors,  Stephan  Lassarewitch  and  Bajazet,  entered 
into  an  agreement  which  formally  established  the  inferior  position 
of  Servia."  The  Servian  prince  cave  his  sister  in  marria^  to  the 
Sultan,  and  followed  him  m  all  his  after-wars  as  a  faithful  vassal. 

In  1444,  however,  a  league  was  formed  amongst  the  Christians, 
chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  George  Brankowitsch,  prince  of 
Servia;  and  the  allies  under  the  command  of  the  celebrated  Hun- 
niades  gained  great  advantages  over  the  Turks,  and  compelled 
them  to  aban&n  the  whole  of  Servia.  But  this  glimpse  of 
freedom  was  of  short  duration.  The  Christian  princes  trcacher- 
onsly  broke  their  treaty  with  the  sultan,  and  expiated  their  crime 
on  die  &tal  field  of  W  ama.  And  the  Servians,  though  from  a 
sense  of  honour  and  duty  they  refused  to  take  part  in  the  nefa- 
rious transaction,  shared  the  melancholy  fate  of  their  less  scrupu- 
lous associates.  From  that  time  the  Sclavonian  race  was 
aobiected  to  tho  sultan. 

The  Turks,  iu>wever,  did  not  owe  their  conquest  solely  to  the 
force  of  their  arms.  Aversion  to  the  communion,  and  apprchen- 
aion  of  the  lyimmiy  of  Home,  had  their  full  share  in  the  matter. 

**  A  SerHttSong  relates  that  George  Brankowitsch  once  inquired  of 
John  HvakjmtjAai  be  intended  to  do  with  regard  to  religion,  should  he 
prove  ^ctjOj^ons.  Hunyad  did  not  deny  that  in  such  an  event  he 
should  maltis  the  country  Roman  Catholic.  Brankowitsch  thereupon 
addressed  the  same  question  to  the  sultan,  who  answered  that  he  would 
build  a  church  near  every  mosque,  and  would  leave  the  people  at  liberty 
to  bow  in  th^  snosques,  or  to  cross  themselves  in  the  churches,  according 
to,  their  resdedive  creeds.  •  •  •  •  Brankowitsch,  who,  even  when  he  was 
ninety  yeani^  old,  was  urged  to  adopt  the  Western  creed,  stedfastly 
refused  ;  and  when,  after  his  death,  the  females  of  his  family  went  over 
to  the  Latin  Church,  their  ruin  was  only  hastened  thereby.  The  last 
princess,  Helena  Palaeologa,  offered  her  country  as  a  fief  to  the  see  of 
Rome, — an  act  which  excited  a  rebellion  of  her  subjects.  The  Servians 
themselves  invited  the  Osmanlis  into  their  fortresses,  that  they  might 
not  see  their  strongholds  given  over  to  a  cardinal  of  the  Romish 
Church." 

Throughout  Bosnia  the  nobles  adopted  the  Mahometan  faith, 
and  thus  preserved  their  castles  and  estates.  The  mass  of  the 
people,  however,  remained  true  to  their  ancient  faith,  and  thus, 
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in  common  with  all  the  Ofaristian  subjects  of  the  Turkish  enmiei 
became  subject  to  all  the  disabilities  and  oppressions  aaaociated 
with  the  condition  of  rayah.  In  Herzegovmia  alone,  of  the  sur- 
rounding countries,  a  few  Christian  chiefs  maintained  their  ground, 
and  obtained  from  the  Porte  an  acknowledgment  of  thdr  nf^biMt 
which  the  paschas  were  compelled  to  respect. 

'*  In  Servia  Proper— on  the  Morawa,  the  Kolubara,  and  the  Danube^ 
the  old  system,  on  the  contrary,  was  upheld  in  all  its  seTerity.  The 
army  of  the  grand  signior  almost  every  year  traversed  this  eonntry  to 
the  seat  of  war  on  the  Hungarian  frontier ;  consequently  independeoee 
could  not  be  preserved.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  peasantry  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Belgrade  were  summoned  to  Constantinople  to  xmdv 
feudal  service  during  the  hay  harvest,  in  the  sultan's  meadows.  Hm 
country  was  divided  amongst  the  spahis,  whom  the  inhabitants  WOR 
bound,  by  the  strictest  enactments,  to  serve  both  in  their  peiscmi 
and  in  their  property.  The  Servians  were  not  allowed  to  canrj  any 
weapons  ;  and  in  the  disturbances  which  broke  out  we  find  them  anned 
only  with  long  staves.  They  would  not  keep  horses,  lest  they  should 
be  robbed  of  them  by  the  Turks.  A  traveller  of  the  sixteenth  centmy 
describes  the  people  as  poor  captives,  none  of  whom  dared  to  lift  up  his 
head.  Every  five  years  the  tribute  of  youths  was  collected — a  severe 
and  cruel  exaction,  which  carried  ofi*  the  bloom  and  hope  of  the  nation 
into  the  immediate  service  of  the  grand  signior,  and  thus  turned  their 
own  native  strength  against  themselves." — Ranke^  p.  38. 

At  length,  however,  the  progress  of  the  Turks  was  checked  by 
the  arms  of  civilized  Christendom,  and  the  tide  of  conquest,  whidb 
had  hitherto  flowed  from  west  to  east,  began  to  take  an  opposite 
direction.  By  the  liberation  of  Hungary  from  the  Moslem  yoke, 
a  great  part  of  the  Servian  nation,  which  had  previously  emigrated 
thither,  was  relieved  from  the  oppression  of  the  infidels.  And 
the  prospect  of  emancipation  was  eagerly  hailed  by  their  brethren 
soutn  of  the  Save.  In  the  year  1689  the  Servians  rose  in  support 
of  the  emperor ;  their  patriarch,  Arseni  Czemowich,  leading  them 
on  by  his  example,  with  some  thousands  of  the  people  bearing  the 
ensign  of  the  cross,  he  joined  the  imperial  camp. 

"  But  Arseni  Czernowich  found  himself,  from  the  course  of  afi^airs, 
compelled  to  retire  from  his  ancient  archiepiscopal  seat,  and  to  migrate 
into  Austria,  which  he  did  as  a  great  national  chief.  Thirty-seven 
thousand  families  accompanied  him,  and  settled  in  the  Hungarian  terri- 
tory, where  the  emperor,  by  important  privileges,  secured  for  them  their 

religious  independence [The  Turks]  at  once  endeavoured  to 

render  all  intercourse  with  him  impracticable,  and  themselves  appointed 

a  Servian  patriarch  at  Ipek On  the  advance  of  the  Austrians  in 

1737  the  Albanians  and  Servians  once  more  rose  in  great  numbers, 
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iMr  forte  amounting,  it  it  taid,  to  80,000  \  but  they  were  met  by  the 
Tarki  near  the  Kolubaniy  and  their  entire  foree  slaughtered."— *i2afi£fi 
pp.  S4 — 86. 

The  patriotism  nuwifested  on  this  and  previous  occasions  by 
the  Servian  bishops  determined  the  Turkish  government,  naturally 
^loug^  to  forbid  the  election  of  another  Servian  patriarch. 

**  The  dignity  was  united  with  that  of  the  patriarch  at  Constantinople, 
over  which  the  Porte  exercised  undisputed  power.  Greek  bishops  were 
in  consequence  placed  over  the  Servian  Church.  This  proved  a  heavy 
blow  for  the  nation.  With  the  independence  of  the  Church,  the  people 
were  deprived  of  their  last  remaining  share  in  the  conduct  of  public 
a&Irs,  which  itself  had  been  in  some  measure  instrumental  in  advancing 
civilisation.  They  also  for  the  first  time  found  themselves  wholly  sub* 
ject  to  the  Turkisn  government  at  Constantinople."-— /{ani(;e,  p.  87* 

But  the  century  which  thus  behdd  the  utter  extinction  of  the 
last  raee  of  Servian  liberty,  was  not  to  close  without  shedding  a 
fay  of  hope  on  the  Ohristian  population  of  Turkey.  When  in 
the  year  1770,  the  first  Russian  fleet  appeared  in  the  ^gean 
Sea,  the  Greeks  rose  with  a  resolution  only  too  daring^  and  pre- 
mature, both  in  the  islands  and  on  the  main  land.  Still  more 
promising,  at  least  for  the  Sdavonian  tribes  of  the  interior,  was 
the  war  which  broke  out  in  1788.  Austria  and  Russia  united 
with  the  avowed  object  of  destroying  the  Turkish  dominion  in 
Europe.  The  German  emperor  took  a  larae  number  of  Servians 
into  his  roy,  and  they  fought  bravely  and  well  in  the  imperial 
ranks.  For  a  time  Servia  was  rescued  from  the  infidels ;  the 
churches  once  more  resounded  with  Christian  worship ;  German 
civilization  was  making  rapid  way,  and  the  dawn  appeared  to  be 
spread  out  upon  tihe  Moesian  mountains,  when  the  selfish  and 
timid  policv  of  the  western  states  of  Europe  induced  them  to 
advocate  tne  cause  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  power,  and  secure  the  alliance  of  Turkey  a^inst 
Franoe.  The  Ohnstians  of  the  Danube  were  once  more  resigned 
to  the  will  of  the  Moslems,  doubly  exasperated  against  theur 
victims  by  the  zeal  and  intrepidity  which  they  had  shown  in  the 
late  war ;  and  the  oppression  which  followed  was  rendered  even 
more  insupportable  by  the  recollection  of  the  brief  interval  x>f 
peace  and  freedom. 

Need  we  wonder  that  the  blessing  of  heaven  was  withheld  from 
the  allied  armies !  or  that  the  God  of  the  captive  and  the  op- 
pressed permitted  the  infidels  of  the  west  to  scourge  those  who 
nad  surrendered  his  defenceless  children  to  the  infidels  of  the 
east? 

But  though  the  sun  of  Servian  liberty  had  not  arisen,  the  brief 
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period  of  Austrian  occupation  may  be  iitl^  compared  to  the  false 
dawn  of  the  Indian  morning,  succeeded,  mdeed,  by  a  recurrence 
of  darkness,  but  surely  announcing  the  approach  of  day. 

**  The  Turkish  commissionen  who  took  possession  of  the  country, 
expressed  their  astonishment,  mingled  with  apprehension,  of  what 
might  be  the  results  when  they  beheld  a  Servian  troop  fully  armed 
march  out  of  a  fortress  which  was  to  be  delivered  up  to  them,  and  per- 
form with  precision  all  the  military  evolutions  of  tlie  imperial  army. 
•  Neighbours,*  cried  one  of  them,  •  what  have  you  made  of  our  raja  V  " — 
Ranke,  p.  94. 

Nor  were  their  apprehensions  unjust.  Men  who  had  been 
taught  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  the  use  of  arms,  were  not 
likely  to  bear  without  a  struggle  the  renewed  oppression  of  their 
Turkish  tyrants ;  and  circumstances  soon  arose  which  both  in- 
creased their  wrongs  and  enabled  them  to  redress  them. 

In  the  disturbances  which  took  place  between  the  Porte  and 
the  janisaries,  during  the  reign  of  Selim  the  Third,  none  were 
more  opposed  to  the  sultan  than  those  of  Belgrade. 

**  Besides  manifold  other  abuses  which  prevailed  here  as  much  as  any 
where,  the  janisaries  had  entered  into  a  sort  of  conflict  with  the  rest  of 
the  Turkish  population,  the  pachas,  and  the  spahis  ;  and  it  appeared  as 
though  they  would  inevitably  acquire,  by  violent  means,  a  tyrannical 
dominion  over  the  country,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  of  their  country- 
men. Already  did  their  commanders  designate  themselves  dahis,  after 
the  example  of  the  deys  of  Barbary." 

After  this  fortress  had  been  restored  to  him  by  the  European 
powers,  he  determined,  in  this  town  at  least,  to  rid  himself  of 
them.  Ebu  Bekir,  the  new  pacha,  was  provided  with  a  firman, 
which  commanded  them  to  quit  both  the  town  and  the  pachalic. 
They  maintained  their  grouna,  however,  so  determinately,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  use  stratagem  and  violence.  Deli  Achmet, 
their  principal  chief,  was  assassinated  by  order  of  the  pacha,  and 
the  firman  was  then  published  and  enforced. 

The  spahis  were  now  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  emolu- 
ments which  had  been  wrested  from  them  by  the  janisaries  and 
the  Servians,  who  had  emigrated,  resumed  their  former  property, 
whilst  the  possessions  of  the  janisaries  were  confiscated,  ana  they 
themselves  driven  out  of  the  country.  Under  the  government  of 
Ebu  Bekir,  and  his  successor  Hadschi  Mustafa  \  the  raja  dwelt 
in  peace,  happy  to  be  ruled  at  length  by  mild  and  equitable  la^*s. 
It  was  no  disparagement  to  any  one  to  have  served  under  the 

*  Hndsclii  Mustafa  evinced  so  much  jealous  care  of  the  country,  that  he  has  been 
called  Srpska  Maika,  the  Servian  Mother. 
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Emperor  of  Austria ;  and  Alena  Nenadewitach,  who  had  held  the 
rank  of  officer  in  the  free  corps,  was  made  grand  knes.  The 
janisaries  who  had  fled  to  Passan  Oglu,  the  rebel  chief  of  Widdin, 
attempted  to  invade  the  country.  Hadschi  Mustafa  immediately 
armed  the  Servians,  and,  supported  by  them  and  his  own  troops, 
repelled  the  insurgents.  But  his  triumph  was  of  short  duration. 
The  bigotry  of  Iskmism  was  aroused  by  his  conduct ;  the  rebel 
chief  was  made  pacha  of  Widdin,  and  the  janisaries  were  restored 
to  Belgrade  by  the  authority  of  the  sultan.  And  now  the  natural 
course  of  events  followed.  The  worthy  pacha  attempted  to  punish 
a  janisary  for  the  murder  of  a  Servian  magistrate,  who  had  re- 
fused to  sanction  an  iUe^  extortion ;  an  insurrection  took  place ; 
Mustafa  was  murdered,  and  both  rayah  and  spahis  were  sub- 
jected once  qiore  to  the  insupportable  tyranny  of  the  janisaries. 

**  The  janisaries  informed  the  Porte :  '  Hadschi  Mustafa  had  been 
a  false  Turk,  wbo  had  sided  with  the  raja,  and  bad  now  met  his  reward.' 
They  begged  for  a  new  pacha,  not  that  it  was  their  intention  to  obey 
him  better ;  they  had  committed  murder  in  order  to  get  the  power  into 
their  own  hands.  Four  chiefs  of  the  janisaries  •  .  •  .  shared  the  su- 
preme authority  amongst  themselves.  They  re-assumed  the  title  of 
dahi.  To  each  of  them  a  certain  part  of  the  country  was  allotted.  Yet 
they  continued  to  hold  councils  together  at  Belgrade,  whence  they 
exercised  a  common  power.  •  .  .  They  fined  and  raised  the  poresa, 
and  other  imposts,  and  established  a  new  system  of  government." — 
Ranke^  p.  115. 

Besides  janisaries,  the  dahis  collected  around  them  an  armed 
force  of  Albanians  and  Bosnians,  and  appointed  their  creatures, 
men  generally  of  rapacious  and  unprincipled  character,  to  all 
offices  of  authority,  trust,  or  emolument.  Thejr  proceeded  even 
to  claim  the  actual  proprietorship  of  the  soil,  hitherto  vested  in 
the  sultan  alone ;  and,  from  time  to  time,  built  themselves  stately 
country-houses. 

A  veteran  Turkish  officer  of  the  late  pacha^s  concerted  an  in- 
surrection against  them,  intending  to  lead  both  the  rayah  and 
spahis ;  but  the  plot  was  discovered ;  the  spahis  were  expelled, 
and  the  rayah  oppressed  more  cruelly  than  ever. 

The  subasches  indulged  in  every  sort  of  violence ; — 

**  Frequently  would  they  take  from  the  peasant  his  festive  garment, 
and  use  it  as  a  covering  for  one  of  their  horses.  They  disturbed  the 
performance  of  divine  service,  they  forced  the  women  to  dance  the  kolo 
before  their  own  houses,  and  then  carried  off  those  who  were  the  most 
beautiful.  •  .  .  The  banished  spahis,  indeed,  claimed  assistance  from 
Constantinople.  The  kneses,  too,  summoned  sufficient  resolution  to 
assemble  in  a  cloister,  and  there  to  draw  up  an  address  to  the  ^nd 
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aignior.  They  complaiDed  that  they  had  been  thanMfiilly  plnndevei 
by  the  dahis,  by  whom  they  had  been  brooght  to  radi  a  atata  of 
poverty,  that  they  were  obliged  to  clothe  themselTet  with  mare  htudi 
yet  that,  nevertheless,  their  oppressors  were  not  satisfied ;  that  tbey 
were  attacked  in  their  religion,  their  morality  and  their  honour.  No 
husband  was  secure  in  the  possession  of  his  wife,  no  &ther  of  hn 
daughter,  no  brother  of  his  sister,  •  •  •  Their  prayers  did  not  remain 
unheeded'*  [supported  as  they  were  by  the  representations  of  the 
Turkish  enemies  of  the  dahis  and  their  allies].  "  He  [the  sultan]  inti- 
mated to  the  dahis,  that  unless  they  changed  their  conduct,  ho  would 
send  an  army  against  them  ;  not,  however,  a  Turkish  army  .  •  •  •  Imt 
soldiers  of  other  nations  and  of  another  creed;  and  that  anch  Offl 
should  then  befal  them  as  had  never  yet  befallen  a  Turk.  On  thk 
intimation,  the  dahis  asked  one  another,  *  What  army  the  grand  aignlor 
could  allude  to,  Austrians  or  Russians  f  It  could  not  be  beliovod  that 
he  would  invite  foreigners  into  the  empire/  *  By  Allah/  they  ex- 
elaimed, '  he  means  the  n^a !' *'-— itdnilre,  p.  119. 

To  aecure  themselves  from  such  an  event,  they  resolved  to  go 
into  the  districts,  and  put  to  death  every  Servian  who,  from  ma 
eloquence,  popuhrity,  courage,  wealth,  or  character,  could  ever 
become  dangerous  to  them.  It  was  in  Februanr,  1804,  that  they 
commenced  this  work  of  horror.  At  first  they  succeeded  in 
their  design  without  difficulty.  No  suspicion  existing  of  their  ixh 
tention,  as  soon  as  they,  or  their  subordinates,  entered  a  village, 
the  people  came  out  to  meet  them,  to  supply  them  with  food,  or 
take  charge  of  their  horses.  This  offered  a  convenient  occasion 
for  seizing  whomsoever  they  chose.  Magistrates,  priests,  all 
whom  they  suspected,  were  slaughtered  without  mennr.  Some, 
however,  of  the  leading  men,  obtuning  intelligence  of  th^  inten- 
tions, fled  to  the  mountains,  and  amongst  these  was  a  swineherd, 
bv  name  George  Petrowitsh,  which  signifies,  G^rge,  the  son  61 
Peter;  called  by  the  Turks  Kara  Georo,  or  Black  Geoi^ 
He  was  driving  his  swine  when  they  came  to  i^preh^d  him ; 
divining  their  object,  he  left  his  herd  and  fled. 

The  fugitives  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  heydnes,  a 
description  of  men  peculiar  to  the  state  of  the  times ;  h^  robber, 
half  patriot,  resembling  very  dosely  those  outlaws  who,  in  the 
early  days  of  Norman  tyranny,  took  up  their  abode  in  m^rry 
Sherwood.  The  fumtives  and  their  hosts  immediately  decided  on 
attempting  to  expel  the  dahis  from  their  native  land.  With  the 
force  and  velocity  of  mountain  torrents  they  poured  into  the 
plains  of  the  Schumadia,  and  on  their  first  success  at  Libnitza,  the 
whole  district  rose  to  a  man.  The  women  and  children  were 
sent  to  the  mountains,  and  couriers  in  every  direcUoQ  excited 
the  people  to  revolt. 
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'*  At  this  newt,  the  country  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Kolubara  alto 
row.  Jacob  Nenadewitsch  .  .  .  most  distinguished  himself.  Luka 
Bastaiewitah  •  •  •  regardless  that  he  was  a  priest  and  wore  a  beard,  took 
up  arms.  Of  the  heyducs  of  this  district  none  was  so  dreaded  as 
Kywitschia.  He  was  a  most  expert  marksman.  The  first  shot  he 
ever  fired  hit  the  taiget  •  •  •  .  About  the  same  time,  a  movement  took 
place  amongst  the  people  on  the  further  side  of  the  Morawa  •  •  •  •  In 
all  the  three  districts  the  Turks  had  been  simultaneously  driven  from 
the  villages ;  nor  did  the  conquerors  long  abstain  from  attacking  the 
small  towns  called  palanks.  Even  here  they  encountered  no  resist- 
ance •  •  .  The  Turkish  population  hastened  to  take  refuge  in  the  for- 
tified places  .  •  •  .  In  a  moment,  as  it  were,  the  whole  country  was  in 
Ae  hands  of  men  who  but  a  short  time  before  had  seemed  doomed  to 
floctennination.*' — pp.  125-6. 

The  next  proceeding  of  the  Servians  showed  extreme  wisdom ; 
^^ewery  house,^  said  they,  **  has  a  chief;  the  nation,  also,  ought 
to  know  whom  it  has  to  follow.^  ICara  Georg  was  accordingly 
elected  by  the  army  of  the  Scbumadia  as  their  supreme  leader. 

Tbe  power  of  the  dahis  vi^as  not  however  yet  broken,  and  their 
forces  were  soon  increased  by  the  arrival  of  Guschanz  Ali  at  the 
head  of  one  thousand  kardschalics,  a  species  of  organized  robbers, 
ready  to  serve  the  highest  bidder.  They  did  not  however  admit 
them  into  Belgrade,  but  gave  them  quarters  in  the  suburbs. 

Hie  rebel  niler  of  B^ia  too,  Ali  Beff  Wedaitsch,  advanced 
to  thdr  relief  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  made  sure  of  success. 
Stopping^  himself  at  Schabaz,  he  sent  forward  his  troops  against 
ib»  oervians.  By  a  clever  stratagem  they  abandoned  some  un- 
tonaUe  fortifications  to  the  Turks,  who  proceeded  to  occupy  them, 
And  were  inunediately  hemmed  in  without  provisions,  and 
threatened  with  certain  destruction  from  the  continual  reinforce- 
ments of  their  enemies.  They  now  declared  that  it  had  not  been 
their  intention  to  do  more  than  ascertain  the  state  of  affitirs. 
The  Bosnians  were  thereupon  allowed  to  disperse ;  but  no  quarter 
was  given  to  the  followers  of  the  dahis.  When  they  endeavoured 
to  pass  out  with  their  allies,  the  consequence  was,  that  not  one 
man  in  ten  of  either  of  these  parties  escaped.  The  survivors 
retmrned  to  Losnitza  with  a  very  different  estimation  of  the 
fierviaos  from  that  which  they  had  entertained  on  leaving  it, 
And  gave  a  most  marvellous  account  of  their  courage  and  skilL 

Prodigies  of  valour  were  now  performed  by  the  Servians ;  but 
for  an  account  of  the  particulars  of  the  war,  the  names  of  the 
heroes,  and  the  nature  of  their  exploits,  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  Professor  Banke.  After  compelling  Schabaz  and  Smederewo  to 
accept  their  terms,  the  Servians  concentrated  the  whole  of  their 
toarooB  before  Belgrade.    Already  some  trustworthy  Turks  bad 
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joiDed  their  ranks,  and  now  the  sultan,  urged  by  ibe  Turkish 
exiles,  ordered  Bekir,  the  pacha  of  Bosnia,  to  undertake  the 
management  of  the  whole  aflair,  to  banish  the  dahis,  and 
restore  peace.  He  now  arrived  before  Belgrade  with  three  thou- 
sand liosnians,  and  was  received  by  the  Servians  witli  every  maik 
of  respect. 

The  dahis  in  consternation  proceeded  vnth  their  remaining 
treasures  down  the  Danube  to  Orshowa,  instigated  it  woou 
seem  by  Guschanz  Ali,  who  immediately  seiz3  the  citaddt 
and  received  the  pacha  of  Bosnia  into  the  town  without  any 
resistance. 

The  pacha  gave  up  the  dahis  to  the  Servians,  who  shot  them 
and  their  immediate  followers,  and  he  then  desired  them  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  This,  however,  they  were  naturally  disinclined 
to  do  without  obtaining  some  security  that  they  should  not.be 
oppressed  for  the  future.  After  a  good  deal  of  distrust  towards 
tne  Turks,  and  some  discussion  amongst  themselves,  they  deter- 
mined on  soliciting  the  mediation,  and  if  possible  obtaining  the 
guarantee,  of  a  foreign  power.  Austria  was  first  proposed,  but 
they  finally  decided  on  applying  to  Russia.  Their  envoys  were 
favourably  received,  and  negotiations  were  entered  into  at  Con- 
stantinople. They  demanded  an  internal  independence,  a  free 
administration  of  justice,  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  the 
expulsion  of  the  spahis,  and  permission  not  only  to  retain  tiieir 
arms,  but  also  to  garrison  the  fortresses.  The  Servians  naturally 
endeavoured  to  obtain,  and  the  sultan  as  naturally  declined  to 
grant,  these  concessions ;  nay,  he  proceeded  to  arrest  the  deputies, 
and  desired  Afis  Pacha,  of  Nesch,  to  reduce  the  country  to  sub- 
jection. He  was  however  repulsed  on  the  frontier  by  Kara 
Gcorg,  and  shortly  after  died  of  mortification.  In  the  mean- 
while affairs  in  the  south  of  Servia  had  proceeded  most  favour- 
ably under  the  command  of  Jacob  Nenadewitsch. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1805,  hostilities  broke  out  in 
every  quarter  between  the  Servians,  who  were  in  possession  of  the 
country,  and  the  Turks,  who  remained  in  the  fortresses.  In- 
censed by  the  murder  of  the  woiwode  of  Smederewo,  the  Ser- 
vians having  bombarded  and  taken  the  town,  formally  garrisoned 
it.  Guschanz  Ali  now  commenced  hostilities  against  them,  and 
the  sultan  showed  himself  determined  to  disarm  and  punish  the 
refractory  raja.  Bekir,  the  vizier  of  Bosnia,  and  Ibrahim  Pacha 
of  Scutari,  at  the  head  of  the  bravest  troops  of  the  empire,  were 
commanded  to  await  the  sultanas  orders  on  different  siaes  of  Uie 
country.  The  Servians,  on  the  other  hand,  prepared  to  defend 
themselves  to  the  uttermost.  Every  man  had  become  a  warrior. 
In  pressing  cases  each  house  sent  forth  into  the  field  all  those 
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rho  were  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  in  dighter  emergencies,  one 
•at  of  two,  or  two  out  of  three :  if  there  were  only  one  man  in  a 
(oose,  he  took  his  turn  week  by  week  with  his  neighbour ;  and 
ivery  means  was  taken  to  repel  the  enemy.  The  people  were  above 
ither  asking  or  receiving  pay.  Every  man  bore  nis  own  weapons, 
nd  appeared  in  his  best  attire,  the  women  sending  provisions 
iter  tnem. 

The  Bosnians  now  commenced  their  invasion,  but  with  little 
ifleot*  Nenadewitsch  attempted  to  ne^tiate — an  attempt  which 
iflfected  nothing,  except  exciting  the  distrust  of  the  people  to- 
wards their  chiefs ;  the  cause  of  Servian  liberty  became  in  peril, 
he  lives  even  of  the  leaders  were  endangered,  and  in  many  cases 
bej  fled  to  the  mountains. 

''The  position  of  the  Servians  was  indeed  critical,  when  Ibrahim 
?acha  of  Scutari  appeared  simultaneously  on  the  other  boundary  near 
*^i8ch,  with  an  army  estimated  at  40,000  men  .  .  •  •  It  was  in  this 
lour  of  danger  that  Kara  Georg  earned  his  fame  and  rank  as  com- 
Dander^in-cbief.  He  opposed  to  the  great  Bosnian  army  about  1500 
oen,  under  the  command  of  Katitsch,  who  being  in  a  favourable  post- 
ion,  succeeded  in  detaining  it  for  the  moment,  Uiough  not  without  the 
OSS  of  their  valiant  leader  himself/' 

He  advanced  in  person  against  Hadschi  Beg,  and  repulsed  him 
?ith  great  loss,  ana  then  occupying  the  districts  latelv  conquered 
>y  the  Bosnians,  restored  the  native  authority  there.  Killing  those 
vho  had  submitted  to  the  strangers  or  taken  office  under  them, 
iod  rewarding  the  adherents  of  the  popular  cause.  He  now 
tdvanced  against  the  enemy,  inducing  tne  people  to  rise  again  in 
ivery  quarter. 

**  In  a  short  time  the  Turks,  threatened  in  the  rear  and  on  the  flanks, 
udged  it  prudent  to  retreat  to  Schahaz.  About  an  hour's  march  from 
hat  station,  near  Mischar,  Kara  Georg  arrived  with  7000  foot  soldiers 
ind  2000  horse ;  and,  agreeably  to  the  mode  of  warfare  in  that  country, 
le  immediately  threw  up  an  intrenchment  opposite  to  the  encampment 
>f  the  enemy.  He  had  with  him  a  bomb  and  three  pieces  of  cannon, 
kffiurs  now  approached  to  a  decisive  issue.  The  Turks  had  still  suffi- 
ient  pride  to  demand  the  submission  of  their  opponents,  and  the  sur- 
ender  of  their  arms  ;  but  the  Servians  boldly  returned  for  answer,  '  If 
roa  will  have  our  arms,  here  they  are :  come  and  take  tbem.'  The 
Turks  advanced.  On  two  successive  mornings  they  sallied  forth  from 
heir  camp  near  Schabaz,  stormed  the  Servian  works,  fought  through- 
out the  day,  and  returned  to  their  quarters  in  the  evening  without 
laving  gained  any  advantage.  Astonished  at  their  failure,  they  yet, 
rom  the  superiority  of  their  numbers,  did  not  despair  of  the  result. 
Phcy  then  sent  this  message  to  the  Servians :  *  For  two  days  you  have 
leld  out  well ;  hut  once  more  we  will  attack  you  with  all  our  force  :  it 
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will  then  be  detennined  whether  we  shall  eraenate  the  cnuntry  as  &r  ai 
tlie  Drina,  or  drive  you  back  to  Smederewo.*  They  snflfered  numbeii 
of  persons  from  the  further  side  of  the  Save  to  come  ovari  in  <»derthBt| 
on  the  hills  and  from  the  trees,  they  might  see  the  battle.  '  Now/ tiny 
boasted* '  they  would  show  them  in  what  manner  they  would  treal  dv 
heyducs.'  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  August,  18C>6»  thai  tba  twe 
armies  measured  their  strength.  The  night  before  tiie  battleg  Kaia 
Qeorg  sent  his  horsemen  into  an  a4jacent  forest,  directing  them  to 
attack  the  enemy's  rear  when  the  first  shot  was  fired  from  hia  aideg  bat 
not  earlier.  Within  the  works  he  commanded  his  troopa  not  to  in 
before  the  Turks  had  approached  so  near  that  their  aim  ahoold  he 
certain.  At  break  of  day,  the  seraskier,  with  all  his  forces,  went  fintti 
the  bravest  begs  of  Bosnia  canTing  the  standards  before  the  amy. 
With  their  pieces  loaded,  the  Servians  calmly  awaited  them*  Not  wM 
the  Turks  had  come  within  range  of  the  Servian  fixe  did  Kan  Geoig 
give  the  appointed  signal.  All  the  front  rank  took  aim :  thaj  hit,  m 
Uiese  marksmen  express  it,  *  all  together  into  the  flesh.*  The  atandaids 
fell.  The  utmost  consternation  was  produced  by  the  cannon*  Imme- 
diately upon  this  the  Servian  horse  issued  from  ,the  rear,  and  fell  upon 
the  Turks.  At  the  same  moment  Elara  Georg  sallied  forth  from  ikt 
intrenchments,  and,  with  his  infantry,  broke  through  the  hostile  ranks* 
In  an  instant  the  disorder  of  the  Turks  was  complete,  and  their  defeat 
decided.  The  most  eminent  commanders  of  their  army, — Sinan,  pacha 
of  Goraschde,  the  kapetan  of  Derwenta,  the  seraskier  himself^  Knlio, 
— all  perished !  Here  fell  also  at  last  Mehemet  Kapetan,  with  two  of 
his  sons.  The  flower  of  the  Bosnian  youth  had  fiidlen  around  the 
standards." 

Again  were  negotiations  entered  into  at  Gonstantinople,  and 
the  Servian  cause  was  ably  advocated  by  Peter  Itschko,  a  Bul- 
garian, who  had  formerly  acted  as  interpreter  to  the  Turkish  am- 
bassador at  Berlin.  The  Porte  even  proceeded  to  ofler  conditions 
of  a  perfectly  satisfactory  nature.  £very  thing  that  the  Serviana 
had  asked  was  conceded.  The  progress,  however,  of  Napoleon  in 
the  autumn  of  1806  lessened  the  fear  entertained  by  the  Turks  of 
the  Russians,  and  the  grand  signior  at  the  last  moment  refused  to 
ratify  the  treaty.  In  the  mean  time  universal  success  attended 
the  Servian  arms.  Schabaz,  Uschize,  and  Belgrade  itself  surren- 
dered to  them,  and  the  country  was  once  more  in  the  possession 
of  its  lawful  owners.  Their  triumph  was,  however,  sulhed  by  the 
plunder  and  massacre  of  the  ffarrison  of  the  capital,  who  had  sui^ 
rendered  on  conditions.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  this  measure  was 
highly  censured  by  many  of  the  wisest  and  best  amongst  them; 
but  its  effects  were  extremely  disastrous ;  for  a  set  of  worthless 
men  became  enriched  by  the  spoil  of  the  Turks,  and  obtained  an 
influence  in  the  councils  of  the  state,  which  proved  ruinously 
detrimental  in  the  sequel. 
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And  how,  finae  from  external  oppresBion,  the  Setriane  attempted 
form  an  internal  govemment ;  in  this,  however,  they  were  not 
ninentfy  Bueoeasfti].  We  shall  not  detail  the  contests  which 
%m&  between  the  Tarious  leaders,  or  the  attempts  made  succes- 
fdy  to  control  those  prerogatiycs  which  were  obnoxious  to  Hie 
ider,  to  his  rivals,  to  the  inferior  chiefs,  or  to  the  people.  A 
(Date  was  formed ;  but  it  was  of  little  use*  A  general  assembly 
let  once  a  year ;  but  it  did  not  effect  much,  fiy  degrees,  how- 
reatj  the  power  of  Kara  Georg  became  firmer  and  fuller,  and  the 
Nmtiy  seemed  in  some  danger  of  finding  in  him  an  absolute 
(CMiardi.  Yet  we  must  be  careful  not  to  Uame  him  uigusily ;  a 
mog  hand  was  required  to  rule  a  people  all  of  whom  were  war^ 
on ;  and  it  was  impossiUe  that  a  nation  which  had  been  sub- 
eted  to  the  yoke  of  Turkey,  and  had  fought  its  way  to  independ* 
Ma,  slM>uld  at  onoe  adopt  either  the  form  or  the  reality  of  £uro- 
ma  freedom.  Many  important  steps  were,  however,  taken 
iwaids  a  better  state  of  things. 

**  Not  only  was  a  tmall  sehool  established  in  every  district  town,  to 
bid  some  elementary  instroction,  but  also,  at  the  suggestion  of  Jugo- 
iladi,  a  high  sehool  (Welika  Sehkola)  with  three  teachers  was  esta-^ 
lished  at  Belgrade,  where  historical  and  mathematical  science,  and 
ren  the  dements  of  jurisprudence,  were  taught.  •  •  •  .  Still  more 
sportant  at  that  time  was  the  establishment  of  courts  of  justiee.  A 
nail  extent  of  jurisdiction  was  loft  to  the  kmetes  of  the  village ;  but  in 
rery  district  town  where  formerly  the  kadi  had  resided,  a  magistracy 
as  formed,  consistiiig  of  a  president,  an  assessor,  and  a  secretary." — 
'mmke,  p.  104. 

And  notwithstanding  the  dissensions  subeiating  between  varioiui 
srties  in  the  state,  the  Servians  made  continual  progress  towards 
national  unity — ^that  essential  requisite  for  the  prosperity  and 
le  very  existence  of  a  people. 

**  Kara  Oeorg,"  says  Ranke,  "  will  be  ever  memorable,  not  only  as 
aving  led  the  insurrection  against  the  Turks,  but  also  as  the  founder 
r  a  comprehensive  national  authority  throughout  the  country.  He  well 
eserved  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  nation." 

A  deeoription  of  the  character  and  appearance  of  the  liberator 
riD  be  wdoome  to  our  readers. 

'*  Splendour  and  magnificence  he  despised.  In  the  days  of  his 
reatest  success  he  was  always  seen  in  his  old  blue  trowsers,  in  his 
om-out  short  pelt,  and  bis  well-known  black  cap.  His  daughter, 
ren  whilst  her  father  was  in  the  exercise  of  princely  authority,  was 
^n  to  carry  ber  water-vessel,  like  other  girls  in  the  village.  Yet, 
tiasge  to  say,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  gold.    In  Topola 
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he  might  have  been  taken  for  a  peasant.  With  his  momkea,  he  winld 
clear  a  piece  of  forest  land,  or  conduct  water  to  a  mill ;  and  then  thej 
would  fish  together  in  the  brook  Jasenitza«  He  ploughed  and  tSkd 
the  ground,  and  spoiled  the  insignia  of  the  Russian  order  with  vUdi 
he  had  been  decorated,  whilst  putting  a  hoop  on  a  cask.  It  was  k 
battle  only  that  he  appeared  a  warrior.  When  the  Servians  nw  Imi 
approach,  surrounded  by  his  momkes,  they  took  fresh  coange.  Of 
lofty  stature,  spare,  and  broad-shouldered,  his  face  teamed  by  a  laigp 
scar,  and  enliyened  with  sparkling,  deep-set  eyes,  he  conid  not  fidl  to 
be  instantly  recognized.  He  would  spring  from  his  horse,  for  he  pro- 
ferred  fighting  on  foot ;  and  though  his  right  hand  had  been  disaUsd 
from  a  wound  received  when  a  heyduc,  he  contrived  to  nse  his  rifle  most 
skilfully.  Wherever  he  appeared,  the  Turks  became  panie-stridLen ; 
for  victory  was  believed  to  be  invariably  his  companion.  In  the  affims 
of  peace,  Kara  Georg  evinced,  as  has  been  shown,  a  decided  indinatioa 
for  a  regular  course  of  proceeding ;  and  although  he  could  not  himself 
write,  be  was  fond  of  having  business  carried  on  in  writing.  He  allowed 
matters  to  follow  their  own  course  for  a  long  time  together ;  botp  If 
they  were  carried  too  far,  his  very  justice  was  violent  and  terrible.  His 
only  brother,  presuming  on  his  name  and  relationship,  took  unwarrant- 
able licence,  and  for  a  long  time  Kara  Georg  overlooked  his  misoon- 
duct ;  but  at  length  he  did  violence  to  a  young  maiden,  whose  friends 
complained  loudly,  exclaiming  that  it  was  for  crimes  of  such  a  character 
that  the  nation  had  risen  against  the  Turks.  Kara  Georg  was  so 
greatly  enraged  at  this  vile  deed,  that  he  ordered  this  only  brother, 
whom  he  loved,  to  be  hanged  at  the  door  of  the  house ;  and  forbade  his 
mother  to  mourn  outwardly  for  this  death  of  her  son  I*' 

It  is  Dot  for  us  to  describe  the  details  of  the  war,  which,  with 
varied  success,  was  still  kept  up  between  the  Servians  and  th^ 
late  oppressors.  At  length  in  1810  an  additional  impulse  was 
given  by  the  aid  of  the  Russians,  who  had  for  some  time  exercised 
a  powerful  influence  in  the  Servian  councils.  A  formidable  inva- 
sion of  the  forces  of  the  sultan  was  repulsed ;  and  though  for  two 
successive  years  Servia  had  been  obliged  to  fight  for  her  very 
existence,  she  found  herself  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  stronger 
than  ever. 

"  She  was  not  again  limited  to  the  pachalic  of  Belgrade ;  on  the 
contrary,  she  had  acquired  districts  from  all  the  pachalics  and  sandschaks 
around  her:  from  Widdin,  the  Kraina,  Kliutsch,  and  Zmareka;  from 
Nisch,  the  towns  and  territory  of  Alexinaz  and  Bania ;  from  Leskowas, 
Parakyn,  and  Kruschewaz ;  from  Nowipasar,  the  long  celebrated  cloister 
of  Studenitza,  from  which  a  nahia  was  once  more  named  ;  from  Swor- 
wik  in  Bosnia,  at  least  the  districts  on  this  side  of  the  Drina,  Jadar,  and 
Radjewina." 

The  influence  of  Kara  Georg  continued  now  constantly  to  in- 
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186,  until  he  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes  supreme  head 
*h&  state ;  and  in  1811  the  Turks  did  not  appear  disinclined 
kcknowledffe  the  youuff  state  of  Servia  uuder  certain  restric* 
MB.  But  the  terms  could  not  be  agreed  upon,  especially  as  the 
rte  demanded  that  the  Servians  should  lay  down  their  arms ; 
had  they  yet  obtained  that  most  necessary  safeguard  of  their 
Ms,  the  ffoknuitee  of  a  foreign  power.  ^  ^ 
[n  1812  uie  treaty  of  Brecharest  was  concluded  between  Russia 
1  the  sultan ;  and  in  this  the  Servians  were  expressly  men- 
led.  But  the  conditions  were  so  meam*e,  and  the  terms  so 
[He,  that  in  1813  the  war  broke  out  agam  in  all  its  fury. 

*  Determined  to  maintain  the  privileges  of  Islamism  undiminished 
ban  the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  the  Turkish  army  advanced  towards 
frontier,  and  re-commenced  the  war." 


[mportant  posts  had  been  entrusted  to  incompetent  persons. 
reral  of  the  great  chiefs  were  in  exile.  The  men  who  had 
m  to  power  by  the  plunder  of  the  garrison  of  Belgrade  were 
•  capaole  of  resisting  the  enemy  either  in  the  council  or  the 
d,  and  an  unaccountable  indolence  appeared  to  take  possession 
Kara  Georg  himself.  Terrified  by  the  rapid  advance  and  con- 
oal  successes  of  the  Turks,  and  no  longer  supported  by  the 
irage  of  their  chiefs,  or  cheered  and  directed  by  their  hitherto 
ulnerable  leader,  a  panic  seized  the  whole  nation,  and  the 
tmy,  without  one  great  battle,  reconquered  the  country.  The 
kreeees  surrendered  one  after  the  other.  The  crescent  once 
re  waved  triumphant  from  the  walls  of  Belgrade ;  and  Kara 
cnrg,  with  almost  all  the  Servian  chiefs,  croi^ed  over  into  the 
gstiian  territory. 

'  Had  the  Servian  power  been  so  completely  destroyed  by  a  single 
ipaign,  which  had  not  produced  even  one  great  defeat,  and  by  the 
ht  of  the  leaders,  that  it  was  no  longer  capable  of  inspiring  fear  ? 
ring  nine  years  it  had  maintained  its  position  amidst  the  most  severe 
ifiicts ;  and  was  it  now  to  be  all  at  once  annihilated  ?  It  was  a  cir- 
Dttance  of  vast  importance  in  such  considerations  that  there  still 
lained  some  woiwodes  who  had  not  fled ;  and  that  of  the  independent 
eflains — the  gospodars, — at  least  one  was  left — Milosch  Obreno- 
sch.  When  the  army  of  Schabaz  dispersed,  and  so  many  of  the 
[wodes  escaped  over  the  Save,  Milosch  Obrenowitsch  alone,  of  all 
number,  continued  on  the  Servian  side  of  the  river,  mourning  over 
past, — meditating  on  the  future.  As  he  rode  along  the  bank  of  the 
re,  Jacob  Nenadowitsch  once  more  came  over  to  Sabreschje,  where 
losch  had  stopped  to  refresh  his  horses,  and  tried  to  persuade  him  to 
k  safety  in  flight,  '  What  will  my  life  pro6t  me  in  Austria,'  he 
wered, '  while  in  the  mean  time  the  enemy  will  sell  into  slavery  my 
e  and  child,  and  my  aged  mother  ?     No !  whatever  may  be  the  fate 


of  my  feUow-coantrymeii,  ihall  be  mine  also  T  ThelMingaf  IfikiA 
was,  that  a  man  should  not  desert  hii  country  in  the  hour  id  her  wk^ 
fortune." 

As  Kara  Oeorg  had  been  evidently  formed  by  Providence  ftr 
the  part  which  he  acted,  so  was  Milosch  as  desuAy  deogned  for 
that  which  he  had  to  perform.  At  first  he  appears  to  have  medi- 
tated resistance;  but  the  garrison  which  he  had  phoed  in 
Uschize  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  conquerors,  and  ne  imme- 
diately accepted  the  proposals  made  to  him.  They  promised  that 
if  he  would  surrender,  and  assist  them  in  quieting  the  peoplGi  Ihej 
would  make  him  a  knes  and  a  governor,  as  he  iiad  been  under 
Kara  Gteorg.  The  conditions  were  mutually  observed;  and 
Milosch  played  his  same  with  such  consummate  skill,  that  he  ob* 
tained  the  favour  of  the  Turks  without  losing  the  a£Eeetion  of  the 
Servians.  The  conduct  of  the  conquerors,  however,  soon  phaed 
him  in  a  very  different  position.  A  slight  insnrreetionaiy  mofo- 
nient  had  been  put  down  by  his  means ;  and  now,  in  violatioii  of  • 
direct  promise, 

*'  the  less  influential  of  the  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  a  hondiel 
and  fifty,  were  beheaded  in  front  of  the  four  gates  of  the  city.  The 
igoumen  of  Tmawa,  with  thirty-six  others,  were  impaled.  These 
were  all  young,  high-spirited,  and  brave  men,  of  good  descent,  who  ksd 
been  amongst  the  first  to  join  the  insurrection,  and  whose  influence  in 
the  country  induced  the  Turks  to  put  them  to  death.  In  aceordaaee 
with  this  cruel  chastisement  was  the  reckless  tyranny  by  which  the 
Turks  thought  to  prevent  further  movements.  Whilst  again  eearchiiig 
diligently  for  arms,— for  the  insurrection  had  proved  that  there  were 
still  many  weapons  concealed, — they  perpetrated  innumerable  outrages. 
Some  were  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  thus  suspended  by  the  extremi- 
ties, with  heavy  stones  hung  from  the  middle  of  their  bodies ;  some 
were  flogged  to  death;  others  roasted  alive  on  spits.  Many  other 
atrocities  are  known  to  have  been  perpetrated,  which  we  must  pass  over 
in  silence."— -/^an^tf,  p.  802. 

In  addition  to  patriotic  reasons,  Milosch  now  found  that  Us 
own  life  was  in  danger.  He  made  his  escape  therefore  from 
Belgrade,  and  arriving  in  safety  at  his  own  house  in  the  mountafais, 
where  he  found  a  considerable  force  already  assembled,  he  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  general  insurrection.  We  can  confidently 
assert,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  the  history  of  mankind,  there 
is  no  page  which  we  can  look  on  with  more  satisfaction,  than  that 
which  Ascribes  the  Revolution  of  Milosch.  The  Servians  Iiad 
been  driven  to  insurrection  by  the  most  horrible  atrocities  which 
it  is  possible  to  conceive — and  what  was  the  return  which  they 
made  I    The  murder  of  Tokatlitsch  is  the  only  act  of  treachery 


which  tfady  committed*  Milosch  oareftdly  prevented  all  oatnuje 
CD  the  part  of  his  troops ;  he  treated  the  Turkish  officers  who  fell 
into  his  hands  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  respect ;  he  strongly 
forbad  all  massacre  and  aU  plunder,  and  on  one  occasion,  wl^n 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  nis  enemies  fell  into  his  hands  after 
a  hard-fought  battle,*  he  sent  them  carefully  guarded  into  the 
texntory  occupied  by  the  Turks,— conduct  which  called  forth 
from  we  Turosh  ladies  the  acbiowledgment,  ^*they  had  been 
treated  as  though  they  had  been  their  mothers  and  sisters : — a 
reUgion  which  commanded  such  conduct,  must  be  the  true  one.^ 

iMirely,  amongst  the  long  list  of  those  warriors  who  have  fought 
the  batues  of  freedom  or  maintained  the  cause  of  the  cross,  there 
are  few  to  compete  with  and  none  to  surpass  Milosch  Obreno- 
witsch ;  his  name  may  justly  rank  with  those  of  Edward  Plan- 
iagenet  and  Pierre  de  Bayard. 

Ck>nmiencing  in  Rudmck,  the  district  of  Milosch,  the  revolt 
spread  tbrougnout  the  whole  country.  The  details  are  extremely 
interesting,  but  we  have  not  space  to  insert  them.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  by  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  open  country  was  once 
more  in  the  hands  of  the  Servians,    And  now — 

^  two  fonnidable  armies  appeared :  one  from  Roumelia,  under 
Maraichli  All,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kyupria ;  the  other  on  the 
Pxina,  under  the  command  of  the  same  Churschiel  who  had  conquered 
the  Servians  in  1813,  and  who  at  that  time  governed  Bosnia  in  capacity 
of 


Induced,  however,  by  prudential  considerations,  the  sultan  once 
more  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  insurgents.  Churschiel 
was  less  inclined  to  yield  to  the  Servian  demands  than  Maraschli 
All,  and  to  him  consequently  Milosch  addressed  himself.  At 
length  the  sultan  deiroatched  to  the  pacha  a  finnan  of  peace  thus 
worded :  ^*  That  as  God  had  entrust^  his  subjects  to  the  sultan, 
so  the  sultan  recommended  them  to  the  pacha ;  and  that  by  kind 
treatment  towards  them  he  would  best  perform  his  duty.^  The 
Servians  now,  therefore,  allowed  the  pacha  to  proceed  to  Bel- 
grade with  his  armv,  and  thither  Milosch  and  tne  other  chiefs 
resorted,  and  formauv  acknowledged  their  subjection  to  the  Porte, 

Suq)icions  soon,  however,  arose,  that  the  pacha  was  merely 
tmporiang  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  Servians  once  more  to 
their  origimd  state  of  subjection,  and  at  length  he  demanded  that 
they  should  lay  down  their  arms.  But  the  power  of  Milosch  was 
everv  day  gainingground.  His  three  most  powerful  rivals,  Moler, 
resident  of  the  Ommcery ;  Niktschitsch,  a  Servian  bishop ;  and 
Kara  Gfeorg,  who  enterea  the  country  with  the  view  of  raising  an 
open  insiumotion,  which  the  hetseria  intended  to  spread  through 
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the  whole  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  had  been  all  execated  by  tlu 
command  or  at  the  suggestion  of  Milosch;  and  freed  fr^al 
who  could  have  opposed  his  influence,  he  determined  to  become 
the  head  of  the  nation. 

"  In  November,  1817f  he  was  acknowledged  supreme  knet  (ver- 
bowni  knes)  by  all  the  kneses  of  the  country.  The  Metropolitani  of 
Belgrade  and  Uschize,  Agathangel,  and  Gerasim,  both  of  them  Oreeki, 
and  three  Servian  Archimandrites,  were  present,  and  assisted  at  the 
nomination.  It  was  even  settled  that  after  his  death,  his  next  relatioiu 
should  succeed  him." 

And  new  powers,  too,  were  granted  him  by  the  Porte.  At 
length,  in  1820,  the  sultan  endeavoured  to  bring  matters  to  a 
close,  and  issued  a  firman  stating  what  concessions  he  was  dis- 
posed to  grant;  they  we're  not,  however,  satisfietctory  to  the 
Servians,  and  negotiations  consequently  still  continued  to  be 
carried  on.  At  the  same  time  various  attempts  were  made  bj 
those  Servians  who  objected  to  Milosch^s  administration,  to  con- 
trol his  power,  but  like  all  unsuccessful  endeavours  of  the  kind, 
they  only  increased  and  consolidated  his  authority.  And  now  the 
progress  of  the  Greek  Revolution  warned  the  Porte  of  the  danger 
of  exasperating  the  people  of  Servia,  and  the  Russians,  in  the 
conference  of  Akjirman,  demanded  the  fulfilment  of  the  eiriith 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  and  at  length  succeeded  in 
enforcing  a  peace  on  terms  highly  advantageous  to  the  Servians. 

"  The  sultan  agreed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  authorities  of  the 
Sublime  Porte  should  neither  meddle  with  the  administration,  nor  inter- 
fere in  the  quarrels  of  the  Servian  nation.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Musellims  was  now  abolished  by  the  express  command  of  the  grand 
signior.  This  jurisdiction,  which  the  first  pacha  after  the  war  had  re- 
established in  its  widest  extent,  the  second  had  limited ;  but  it  had, 
nevertheless,  occasioned  so  much  misunderstanding,  that  Milosch  had 
already  dispensed  with  it,  in  efiect.  The  entire  administration  he  left 
to  the  knias — as  Milosch  now  officially  styled  himself — by  whom  it 
was  to  be  conducted,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Council  of  Elders. 
But  this  would  have  been  impracticable,  had  not  a  change  been  effected 
in  the  various  imposts  that  were  customary  in  the  country ;  and  which 
presupposed  a  direct  inspection — nay,  a  personal  interference — by  the 
grand  signior's  officers.  The  sultan  consented  that  the  amount  of  the 
taxes  should  be  fixed,  and  be  delivered  to  him  in  one  sum  ;  in  collect- 
ing which  he  was  to  be  relieved  from  all  trouble ;  that  an  estimate 
should  be  formed  of  the  incomes  of  the  zaims  and  timariotes  through* 
out  the  pachalic,  and  the  amount  paid  to  him,  together  with  the  tribute. 
Thus  their  claims  to  the  tithe  and  glawnitza,  which  they  had  exacted 
ever  since  the  conquest  of  the  country,  were  abolished  ;  and  it  was  left 
to  the  sultan  to  indemnify  his  vassals  for  their  loss.     It  was  also  con- 
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udered  necessary  entirely  to  separate  tlie  two  populations ;  and  the 
sultan  ordered  that  no  Turk  should  henceforth  have  a  claim  to  the  per- 
sonal services  of  a  Servian.  But  this  regulation  alone  would  have  heen 
futile,  there  being  no  one  to  enforce  obedience ;  the  sultan,  therefore, 
judged  it  best  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  Servians,  and  abso* 
lately  forbid  any  Turks,  not  belonging  to  the  garrisons  of  the  for- 
tresses,  to  remain  in  the  country.  To  those  who  had  landed  property 
in  Servia,  a  certain  selling  price  was  to  be  awarded  by  public  function- 
aries appointed  for  the  purpose.  If  any  one  were  disinclined  to  part 
with  his  estates,  he  was  not  allowed  to  superintend  them  :  the  income 
derived  therefrom  was  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  at  Belgrade,  and 
thence  remitted  to  the  owner.  .  .  .  The  army  which  had  been  settled  in 
Servia — a  warrior  class,  whose  authority  was  grounded  on  the  preroga- 
tives  of  their  religion,  and  who  had  hitherto  governed  the  country-— 
now  lost  their  claim  to  personal  dominion.  The  poll-tax,  formerly  the 
sign  that  a  person  belonged  to  the  raja,  was  no  longer  paid — at  least, 
not  under  that  designation.  Care  was  expressly  taken  that  the  Turkish 
officers,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Servians  in  other  provinces,  should 
not  demand  any  teskeres  from  them,  but  be  satisfied  Mrith  certificates 
from- the  Servian  government.  Thus  the  Servians  continued  to  be 
tributary  subjects  to  the  Porte,  but  no  longer  formed  a  raja,  or  un- 
armed body,  as  hitherto.  No  distinction  existed,  with  reference  to 
apparel  or  dwellings ;  nor  were  arms  any  longer  prohibited.  Numerous 
churches  were  now  built ;  and  the  Haltescheriff  also  contained  a  formal 
permission  for  the  establishment  of  schools  and  hospitals,  without  re- 
quiring any  previous  application  on  the  subject.  In  communicating 
diese  regulations,  Milosch  stated  that  divine  service  was  allowed  to  be 
announced  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  was  to  be  performed  in  its 
ancient  primitive  solemnity  without  restriction.  •  ...  It  was  desira- 
ble, too,  to  be  freed  from  the  Greek  bishops,  who  had  always  been 
regarded  as  strangers;  accordingly,  in  the  Haltescheriff  of  1830,  the 
Servians  were  permitted  to  elect  bishops  and  metropolitans  from  their 
own  nation.  To  the  patriarchal  Church  at  Constantinople  was  reserved 
the  right  of  confirming  those  elected ;  but  the  bishops  were  not  obliged 
to  proceed  in  person  to  the  capital  for  that  purpose." — Ranker  pp.  375 
— 379. 

**  Not  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Belgrade — who  had,  in 
ftct,  been  already  emancipated — ^but  those  also  who  had  joined  Kara 
Georg,  in  his  later  campaigns,  were  to  participate  in  these  advantages. 
•  •  •  •  In  a  conference  held  at  Constantinople,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
May,  1833,  the  boundaries  were  agreed  to  by  the  Turks,  according  to 

the  report  of  the  commissioners The  boundaries  were  fixed  in 

conformity  vrith  the  representation  made  when  speaking  of  the  con- 
quests of  Kara  Georg.  •  •  •  It  was  estimated  that  the  country  and 
die  people  were  augmented  about  one-third." 

MiloBch  was  now  elected  knias,  and  the  Porte  made  the  dignity 
hereditary  in  his  family ;  and,  but  for  his  own  misconduct,  tho 
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house  of  Obrenowitsch  might  soon  have  taken  its  station  aniongai 
the  princely  dynasties  of  Europe.  But,  alas  !  how  far  easier  is  it 
to  create  than  to  preserve,  to  acquire  than  to  exercise,  power  I 
He  who  had  so  long  and  so  prudently  steered  his  course  to  the 
supreme  authority,  through  the  greatest  difficulties  and  the  most 
appalling  dangers— difficulties  which  would  have  defeated,  dangers 
wnich  would  have  unmanned  most  men — ^was  unable  to  sit  on  uiaft 
throne  which  he  had  so  honourably  toiled  for  and  won.  He  to 
whom,  under  God,  not  merely  the  freedom  but  the  very  existenoe 
of  the  Servian  people  was  owing,  proceeded  to  rule  them  in  a 
manner  which  necessarily  excited  the  opposition  of  the  lovers  of 
their  country.  Let  us  not,  however,  be  too  harsh  in  judging  him. 
In  many  things  he  showed  great  wisdom ;  and  we  shouU  alwa|» 
remember  that  the  authority  vnth  which  he  was  alone  acquainlsd 
was  that  of  a  Turkish  pacha ;  and  that  for  many  ^ears  of  fab 
rule — nay,  even  to  the  last — ^the  exercise  of  power,  in  a  fiuuimir 
which  we  should  deem  arbitrary,  was  absolutely  necessaij  to  me- 
serve  either  his  own  office  or  the  independence  of  the  nafaon. 
Much  of  his  conduct  was,  however,  highly  reprehensible  and  de- 
cidedly tyrannical ;  but  we  will  not  enter  into  a  detafl  of  his  mo- 
nopolies and  other  arbitrary  proceedings.  A  charter  was  wrested 
from  him  by  the  opposition ;  but  neither  the  Turkish  sultan  nor 
the  Christian  emperors  viewed  it  with  any  favour,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  disregard  it  altogether.  At  length,  however,  his  ene- 
mies gained  the  ear  of  the  rorte,  and  in  1888  an  ustav  was  issued 
from  Constantinople,  which  greatly  controlled  the  princely  power, 
and  enforced  many  wise  regulations  and  excellent  institutions. 
A  senate  was  to  be  formed,  consisting  of  twenty-one  members ; 
seventeen  of  them,  though  appointed  for  life  by  the  prince,  were 
considered  as  severally  representing  the  seventeen  nahias,  or  dis- 
tricts, into  which  the  country  was  divided.  It  was  stipulated  that 
they  should  be  above  thirty*nve  years  of  age,  men  of  wealth  and 
landed  property,  and  general  high  standing,  and  should  possess 
the  confidence  and  good-will  of  the  Servian  people.  The  other 
four  were  ministers  of  state ;  viz.,  the  minister  of  foreign  affiiirs, 
the  minister  of  the  home  department,  the  minister  of  finance, 
and  the  minister  of  justice  and  public  instruction,  and  possessed 
a  seat  in  the  senate,  ex  officio. 

To  this  body  belongs  the  whole  legislative  authority.  They, 
too,  alone  can  fix  the  mode  of  levying  the  existing  imposts,  or 
create  new  ones.  Care  is  also  taken  to  ensure  the  administration 
of  justice,  by  the  erection  of  duly  organized  courts  of  three  de- 
grees of  authority.  The  judges,  though  appointed  by  the  prince, 
cannot  be  displaced  by  him ;  and  no  person  holding  a  judicial 
office  is  allowed  to  exercise  any  military  or  political  function. 
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We  may  here  aa  wdl  ofaoenre,  that  the  criminal  code  now  in 
force  is  founded  on  that  of  Austria*  whilst  the  civil  code  is  a 
localized  modification  of  the  code  of  Napoleon,  first  introduced  by 
Milosch,  and  afterwards  altered  by  his  successors. 

But  to  return  once  more  to  the  thread  of  our  narrative. 

A  forcible  struggle  now  took  place,  which  ended  in  the  abdi* 
cation  of  Mfloech.  His  eldest  son,  who  was  dangerously  ill  at 
the  time,  soon  after  died,  and  his  next  son,  Michael,  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  This  prince  appears  to  us  to  have  endeavoured  to 
imnrove  the  condition  of  the  counti^ ;  but  the  means  which  he 
ana  his  ministers  took  to  effect  this  were  generally  unpopular ; 
and  at  lenffth  both  the  Turkish  sultan  and  the  Servian  people 
united  in  deposing  him.  A  general  assembly  of  the  nation  was 
caDed,  and  Alexander  Kara  (^rsevitsch,  son  of  the  celebrated 
Kara  Gteorg,  was  unanimouslv  elected  in  his  stead.  The  elec- 
tion was  confirmed  by  the  rorte;  and,  after  some  difficulty, 
Bussia  was  prevailed  upon  to  sanction  this  appointment.  The 
firman,  however,  which  acknowledges  him  as  prince  of  Servia, 
confers  the  authority  on  him  only  for  his  life.  And  what  may  be 
the  fate  of  Servia  on  his  death  it  is  impossible  to  say.  ^  In  our 
opinion,  an  hereditary  throne  is  essential  to  the  well-oeing  of  a 
monarchy ;  and  we  earnestly  trust  that  this  great  safeguard  of 
order,  freedom,  and  indepenaence,  may  not  long  be  denied  to  the 
Servian  people.  Both  ICanke  and  Paton  give  a  pleasing  account 
of  the  present  prince. 

Ana  now  that  we  have  brought  down  the  history  of  Servia  to 
the  present  day,  we  must  conclude  this  paper  by  a  few  extracts 
on  the  manners  and  customs  of  this  very  interesting  people,  refers- 
ring  our  readers  for  further  information  on  these  and  all  other 
aubjects  to  the  works  themselves. 

The  following  is  the  account  given  by  Banke  of  the  ceremonies 
observed  at  Ohristmas : — 

**  On  Cbristmat  eve,  after  the  labours  of  the  day  are  finished,  the 
&ther  of  the  family  goes  into  the  wood,  and  cuts  down  a  straight  oak 
■apling,  which  he  brings  into  the  house  with  the  salutation,  *  Gbod 
evening,  and  happy  Christmas  V    To  this  all  present  answer,  '  Ood 

Sant  it  to  thee,  thou  happy  one,  rich  in  honour !'  and  cast  com  over 
m.  Then  the  tree,  which  is  called  hadujak^  is  placed  upon  the  coals. 
In  the  momiiiKi  which  is  saluted  by  the  firing  of  pistols,  a  risitor 
appears,  one  being  preriously  chosen  for  each  house.  From  a  glove  he 
throws  com  through  the  doorway,  and  exclaims,  'Christ  is  bom!* 
Some  one  in  the  house,  in  return,  throws  com  towards  the  visitor,  and 
answers,  •  In  troth  He  is  born !'  On  this  another  of  the  party  advances; 
and  whilst  with  a  poker  he  strikes  the  badujak,  which  is  still  lying  on 
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the  coals,  so  that  the  sparks  are  scattered  about,  he  cries,  *  As  manj 
sparks,  so  many  oxen,  cows,  horses,  goats,  sheep,  swine,  bee-hives:  to 
much  good  fortune  and  happiness !'  The  housewife  then  envelopes  the 
visitor  in  a  coverlet  of  the  bed ;  and  the  remains  of  the  badujak  are 
carried  into  the  orchard.  They  do  not  go  to  church,  bat  every  one 
comes  to  the  repast  with  a  lighted  wax  taper.  Holding  the  tapers  in 
their  hands,  they  pray,  and  kiss  one  another,  repeating  the  words, 
'  God's  peace  !  Christ  is  in  truth  bom  !  We  adore  Him  !*  To  indicate 
a  close  union  of  every  member  of  the  house,  the  head  of  the  £unily 
collects  the  yet  burning  tapers,  and,  fastening  them  together,  places 
them  in  a  dish  filled  with  the  tshesznitza  and  all  sorts  of  grain,  and 
thus  extinguishes  them.  The  tshesznitza  is  an  unleavened  roll  of  the 
usual  form,  with  a  piece  of  money  kneaded  into  it;  and  when  it  is 
broken,  he  who  finds  the  money  in  his  piece  of  bread  is  expected  to 
have,  above  all  the  others,  a  fortunate  year.  The  table  is  not  cleared, 
nor  the  room  swept,  during  three  days.  Open  house  is  kept  for  every 
comer  until  New  Year's-day,  the  salutation  continuing,  *  Christ  is 
bom  !*  and  the  reply,  *  In  tmth  He  is  bom !' " 

We  will  not  pause  to  recount  the  superstitions  still  existing  in 
Servia,  though  Kanke'^s  account  of  them  is  curious  and  interesting. 
A  vampire  at  top  and  a  >^itch  at  the  bottom,  with  the  dodola  in 
the  centre,  and  a  dish  of  wilis  on  either  side,  form  the  principal 
objects,  and  to  the  lovers  of  the  marvellous  furnish  an  excellent 
banquet. 

One  notion,  however,  entertained  by  these  momitaineers  de- 
serves especial  mention,  in  that  it  is  the  poetical  expression  of  a 
divine  truth. 

"  The  plague,  too,  is  considered  by  the  Servians,  as  it  is  also  by  the 
Lithuanians  and  modem  Greeks,  to  be  a  personal  being.  Female  forms 
with  white  veils  are  supposed  to  carry  the  disease  from  place  to  place, 
and  from  house  to  house ;  and  many  persons  sick  of  the  plague  will 
protest  most  solemnly  that  they  have  seen  them  to  their  sorrow — ayv 
and  have  even  conversed  with  them  !  These  female  forms  are  personi- 
fications of  the  plague.  Their  appearance,  however,  is  not  ascribed  to 
their  own  evil  will,  to  chance,  or  to  any  other  malevolent  influence: 
it  is  believed  that  God  Himself,  when  wickedness  has  become  too  great 
to  be  longer  permitted,  sends  them  from  a  distant  land." — p.  72. 

Our  own  thoughts  are  irresistibly  carried  to  the  palaces  and 
dungeons  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  wander  thence  in  humble  awe  to 
the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah  and  the  camp  of  Sennacherib. 

The  national  ballads  of  Servia  appear  to  be  of  a  very  hiffh 
order.  Banke'^s  account  of  them  is  peculiarly  brilliant  and  fdi- 
citous.  Is  he  a  poet  himself!  We  should  imagine  so  from  the 
power  and  beauty  of  this  portion  of  his  work.     Some  of  the 
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po^ns  are  of  a  legendary  character ;  others  devotional ;  others 
describe  scenes  of  nature  and  passages  of  life,  the  contest  and 
the  peace  of  the  affections. 

But  let  us  now,  for  a  while,  consult  the  pages  of  our  coun- 
tryman. Mr.  Patents  account  of  his  visit  to  the  convent  of 
Tronosha,  gives  us  a  most  pleasing  impression  of  the  Servian 
peasantry ;  indeed,  kindliness  and  reverential  feeling  meet  ud  at 
every  turn. 

"Before  going  to  Sokol,  the  natchalnik  persuaded  me  to  take  a 
highland  ramble  into  the  Gutchevo  range,  and  first  visit  Tronosha,  a 
large  convent,  three  hours  off  in  the  woods,  which  was  to  be  on  the 
following  day  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  surrounding  peasantry,  in  their 
holiday  dresses,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  consecration. 

**  At  the  appointed  hour  our  host  appeared,  having  donned  his  best 
clothes,  which  were  covered  with  gold  embroidery.  His  sabre  and 
pistols  were  no  less  rich  and  curious,  and  he  mounted  a  horse  worth  at 
least  sixty  or  seventy  pounds  sterling.  Several  other  notables  of 
Losnitza,  similarly  broidered  and  accoutred,  and  mounted  on  cara- 
coling horses,  accompanied  us.  •  •  • 

"  Ascending  rapidly,  we  were  soon  lost  in  the  woods,  catching  only 
now  and  then  a  view  of  the  golden  plain  through  the  dark  green  oaks 
and  pines.  For  full  three  hours  our  brilliant  little  party  dashed  up  hill 
and  down  dale,  through  the  most  majestic  forests,  delightful  to  the  gaze, 
but  unrelieved  by  a  patch  of  cultivation,  and  miserably  profitless  to 
the  commonwealth,  till  we  came  to  a  height  covered  with  loose  rocks 
and  pasture.  '  There  is  Tronosha,'  said  the  natchalnik,  pulling  up, 
and  pointing  to  a  tapering  white  spire  and  slender  column  of  blue 
smoke  that  rose  from  a  cul'de'Sac,  formed  by  the  opposite  hills,  which, 
like  the  woods  we  had  traversed,  wore  such  a  shaggy  and  umbrageous 
drapery,  that,  with  a  slight  transposition,  I  could  exclaim,  '  Si  lupus 
essem,  noUem  alibi  quam  in  Servid  lupus  esse!'  A  steep  descent 
brougEt  us  to  some  meadows,  on  which  cows  were  grazing,  by  the  side 
of  a  rapid  stream,  and  I  felt  the  open  space  a  relief  after  the  gloom  of 
the  endless  forest. 

"  Crossing  the  stream,  we  struck  into  the  sylvan  cuUde-^sac^  and 
arrived  in  a  few  minutes  at  an  edifice  with  strong  walls,  towers,  and 
posterns,  that  looked  more  like  a  secluded  and  fortified  manor-house 
in  the  seventeenth  century  than  a  convent ;  for  in  more  troubled  times, 
such  establishments,  though  tolerated  by  the  old  Turkish  government, 
were  often  subject  to  the  unwelcome  visits  of  minor  marauders.  A 
monk  ....  welcomed  the  natchalnik  at  the  gate,  and  putting  his 
hand  on  his  left  breast,  said  to  me, '  Dohro  doche  GospodyT  (Welcome, 
master !)  We  then,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  went  into 
the  chapel,  and,  kneeling  down,  said  our  thanksgiving  for  safe  arrival. 
I  remarked,  on  taking  a  turn  through  the  chapel,  and  examining  it 
minutely,  that  the  pictures  were  all  in  the  old  Byzantine  style,  crimson- 
faced  saints  looking  up  to  golden  skies.     Crossing  the  court,  I  looked 


about  me,  and  perceived  that  the  cloister  was  a  gallery»  with  wooden 
beams  supporting  the  roof,  running  round  three  sides  of  the  building, 
the  basement  being  built  in  stone,  at  one  part  of  which,  a  hollowed  tree 
shoved  in  an  aperture  formed  a  spout  for  a  stream  of  clear  cool  water. 
The  igoumen,  or  superior,  received  us  at  the  foot  of  the  wooden  stair* 
case  which  ascended  to  the  gallery  •  »  •  •  and,  taking  me  by  the  hand, 
led  me  to  a  sort  of  seat  of  honour,  placed  in  a  prominent  part  of  the  gal- 
lery, which  seemed  to  correspond  with  the  fnafcad  of  Saracenio  architec- 
ture  After  coffee,  sweetmeats,  &c.,  we  passed  through  the  yard,  and 

piercing  the  postern  gate,  unexpectedly  came  upon  a  most  animated  scene. 
A  green  glade  that  ran  up  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  was  covered  with  the  pre* 
parations  for  the  approaching  festivities ;  wood  was  splitting,  flres  light* 
Ing,  fifty  or  sixty  sheep  were  spitted^  pyramids  of  bread,  dishes  of  ill 
sorts  and  sizes,  and  jars  of  wine  in  wicker  baskets,  were  mingled  with 
throat-cut  fowls,  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  side  by  side  with  pigs. 
Dinner  was  served  in  the  refectory  to  about  twenty  individuals,  including 
the  monks  and  our  party.  The  igoumen  drank  to  the  heiQth  of  tii« 
prince,  and  then  of  Wueics  and  Petronievitch,  declaring  that  thanks 
Were  due  to  God  and  those  European  powers  who  had  brought  about 

their  return Some  old  national  songs  were  sung,  and  I  asked 

my  neighbour  for  a  criticism  on  the  poetry.  '  That  last  song/  said  he, 
'  is  like  a  river  that  flows  easily  and  naturally  from  one  beautiful  valley 
to  another.'  In  the  evening  we  went  out,  and  the  countless  fires  light- 
ing up  the  lofty  oaks  had  a  most  pleasing  efi*ect«  The  sheep  were  by 
this  time  cut  up,  and  lying  in  fragments,  around  which  the  supper  parties 
were  seated  cross-legged.  Other  peasants  danced  slowly,  in  a  circle,  to 
the  drone  of  the  somniferous  Servian  bagpipe.  When  I  went  to  bed, 
the  assembled  peasantry  were  in  the  full  tide  of  merriment,  but  without 

excess I  fell  asleep,  with  a  low  confUsed  murmur  of  droning 

bagpipes,  jingling  drinking  cups,  occasional  laughter,  and  other  noises. 
I  dreamed  I  know  not  what  absurdities ;  suddenly,  a  solemn  swelling 
chorus  of  countless  voices  gently  interrupted  my  slumbers,  the  room  waa 
filled  with  light,  and  the  sun  on  high  was  beginning  to  begild  an  irre* 
gular  parallelogram  in  the  wainscot,  when  I  started  up,  and  hastily  drew 
on  some  clothes.  Going  out  to  the  maka&y  I  perceived  yesterday's 
assembly  of  merry-making  peasants  quadrupled  in  number,  and  all 
dressed  in  their  holiday  costume,  thickset  on  their  knees  down  the 
avenue  to  the  church,  and  following  a  noble  old  hymn.  I  sprang  out  of 
the  postern,  and,  helping  myself  with  the  grasp  of  trunks  of  trees,  and 
bared  roots  and  bushes,  clambered  up  one  of  the  sides  of  the  hollow, 
and  attaining  a  clear  space,  looked  down  with  wonder  and  pleasure  on 
the  singular  scene.  The  whole  pit  of  this  theatre  of  verdure  appeared 
covered  with  a  carpet  of  white  and  crimson,  for  such  were  the  prevailing 
colours  of  the  rustic  costumes.  When  I  thought  of  the  trackless  soli* 
tude  of  the  sylvan  ridges  round  me,  1  seemed  to  witness  one  of  the  early 
communions  of  Christianity,  in  those  ages  when  incense  ascended  to  the 
Olympic  deities  in  gorgeous  temples,  while  praise  to  the  true  GK>d  rose 
ftom  the  haunts  of  the  wolf,  the  lonely  cavern,  or  the  subterranean  vault* 
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When  church  lemce  was  over,  I  examined  tiie  dresses  more  mhiutely : 
the  npper  tanic  of  the  women  was  a  species  of  snrtout  of  undyed  cloth, 
bordered  with  a  design  of  red  doth  of  a  finer  description.  The  stockings, 
in  colour  and  textorcy  resembled  those  of  Persia,  but  were  generally 
embroidered  at  the  ankle  with  gold  and  silver  thread.  After  the  mid- 
day meal,  we  descended,  accompanied  by  the  monks.  The  lately 
crowded  courtyard  was  empty  and  silent.  '  What,'  said  I, '  all  dispersed 
already  f '  llie  superior  smiled,  and  said  nothing.  On  going  out  of 
the  gate,  I  paused  in  a  state  of  slight  emotion.  The  whole  assembled 
peasantry  ware  marshalled  in  two  rows,  and  standing  uncovered  in 
solemn  silence,  so  as  to  make  a  living  avenue  to  the  bridge.  The 
igoumen  then  publicly  expressed  the  pleasure  my  visit  had  given  to  the 
people,  and  in  their  name  thanked  me,  and  wished  me  a  prosperous 
journey,  repeating  a  phrase  I  had  heard  before :  *  God  be  praised  that 
Servia  has  at  length  seen  the  day  when  strangers  come  from  afar  to  see 
and  know  the  people ! '  I  took  off  my  fez,  and  said, '  Do  you  know. 
Father  Igoumen,  what  has  given  me  the  most  pleasure  in  the  course  of 
my  visit t' 

**  Igoumen.  '  I  can  scarcely  guess*' 

**  Author.  '  I  have  seen  a  large  assembly  of  peasantry,  and  not  a  trace 
of  poverty,  vice,  or  misery ;  the  best  proof  that  both  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical authorities  do  tiieir  duty.' 

**  The  Igoumen,  smiling  with  satisDaction,  made  a  short  speech  to 
the  people.  I  mounted  my  horse  :  the  convent  bells  began  to  toll  as 
I  waved  my  hand  to  the  assembly,  and  '  Sretnj  poot '  (a  prosperous 
journey)  burst  from  a  thousand  tongues.  The  scene  was  so  moving, 
that  I  could  scarcely  refrain  a  tear." — ^pp.  130 — 139. 

With  the  Servians,  the  idea  of  Christian  fellowship  is  no  futile 
fhncy^ — no  curiosity  or  ornament,  kept  only  for  show ;  they  wel- 
come the  Christian  stranger  as  their  frdend  and  their  brother. 
We  earnestly  trust  that  no  misconduct  of  our  countrymen  will 
chill  their  feelings  towards  those  who,  both  in  a  civil  and  reli- 
gious point  of  view,  are  their  nearest  of  kin  amongst  the  nations 
of  the  West.  We  could  wish  that  the  matter  were  officially 
taken  up.  by  our  Church,  and  measures  taken,  by  sufficient  autho^ 
rity,  to  ensure  an  intimate  and  enduring  alliance  between  the 
English  and  Servian  Catholics.  Such  a  step  would  be  beneficial 
to  both  parties,  and  to  Christendom  at  large ;  nor  should  we  lose 
sight  of  the  important  position  which  the  Servian  Church  occu- 
pies, both  geographically  and  spiritually,  in  reference  to  Rome. 

Education  is  already  rapidly  advancing  in  Servia.  A  bishop, 
whom  Mr.  Paton  met,  thus  expressed  himself  on  the  subject: — 

**  The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  work. 
When  I  was  a  young  man,  a  great  proportion  of  the  youth  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  Thanks  to  our  system  of  national  education,  in  a 
few  years  the  peasantry  will  all  read.     In  the  towns,  the  sons  of  those 
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inhabitaot*  who  are  ia  tan  ciseniiulaiieet  ire  aO 

bit tonr,  ftod  other  branches,  piepazmtorj  to  the  eoone  of  tbe 

of  Belgrade,  which  is  tbe  germ  of  a  uiuFenitj.** — p.  114. 


We  mi^rht  certainlj  assist  them  in  this  matter. 

The  following  circomstanoe  strikingly  ilhntrates  the  gpo"^ 
dchire  existing  throufl;boat  Senria  for  inmroTement  and  enu^toi- 
ment ;  a  desire  which  is  indeed  attested  by  many  other  paoBigei 
in  the  work  before  us : — 

*'  A  booby,  with  idioqr  marked  on  lui  ooontenanee,  was  loongqg 
about  the  door ;  and  when  our  mid-day  meal  was  done,  I  ordered  th» 
man  to  give  him  a  glass  of  slivovitsa,  as  plum-brandy  is  called.  He 
then  came  forward,  trembling,  as  if  about  to  receive  sentenee  of  death, 
and,  taking  off  his  greasy  fez,  said,  '  I  drink  to  tbe  health  of  our 
prince,  Kara  Georgcvich,  and  to  the  progress  and  enlightenment  of  the 
nation.'  I  looked  with  astonishment  at  the  torn,  wretched  habiliments 
of  this  idiot  swineherd •  He  was  too  stupid  to  entertain  these  senti- 
ments himself;  but  this  trifling  circumstance  was  the  feather  idiid 
indicated  how  the  wind  blew." — p.  88. 

The  picture  of  Servian  manners,  given  by  Mr.  Paton, — their 
hospitality,  simplicity,  and  originality,  is  highly  interesting.  It 
could  not  be  transferred  to  our  pages  without  transcribing  half 
the  book.  Wo  cannot,  however,  help  quoting  the  following  con- 
versation : — 

"  After  the  usual  salutation,  the  natchalnik  began,  '  We  have  heard 
that  gospody  Wellington  has  received  from  the  English  nation  an  estate 
for  his  distinguished  services.'  Author — '  That  is  true ;  but  the  pre- 
sentation took  place  a  great  many  years  ago.'  Natch. — 'What  is  the 
age  of  gospody  Wellington  V  Author — *  About  seventy-five.  He  was 
born  in  1 700,  the  year  in  which  Napoleon  and  Mohammed  All  first  saw 
the  light.'  This  seemed  to  interest  the  party.  The  roughly-clad 
troo])cr  drew  in  his  chair,  and  leaning  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  opened 
wide  a  pair  of  impudent  eyes ;  the  natchalnik,  afler  a  long  pufiT  of  his 
pipe,  said,  with  some  magisterial  decision,  '  That  was  a  moment  when 
nature  had  her  sleeves  tucked  up,  1  think  our  Kara  Georg  must  also 
have  been  born  about  that  time.'" — p.  107. 

And  now  wo  must  bid  farewell  to  this  subject.  If  it  has 
inten^Hiod  our  readers  half  so  much  as  it  has  interested  ourselves, 
thoy  will  not  havo  spent  a  tedious  hour  in  reading  what  we  have 
written.  If  such  be  the  case,  we  earnestly  urge  them  to  proceed 
further  to  exert  that  influence  which  they  possess  (and  every  one 
in  thin  laud  does  possess  influence  in  a  greater  or  less  decree)  in 
the  CAuao  of  tho  rayah,  in  endeavouring  to  secure  and  mcrease 
the  hlesBings  of  tluwc  who  have  already  achieved  a  partial  inde- 
pendencis  and  to  confer  the  benefits  of  freedom  ana  security  on 
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those  miserable  millions  who  still  groan  beneath  the  unutterable 
horrors  of  Turkish  slavery.  It  is  the  duty  of  Christian  men  not 
only  to  give  alms  of  such  things  as  they  possess  to  their  less 
wealthy  brethren,  but  to  rescue  the  weak  from  the  hand  of  the 
strong,  and  tear  the  prey  from  the  jaws  of  the  wicked.  Let  us 
then  all,  as  we  are  severally  able,  unite  in  this  truly  noble  crusade 
^-to  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens, 
to  break  the  yoke  of  the  infidel,  and  to  let  the  Christian  go  free. 
And  if  we  labour  truly  in  this  good  work,  however  quietly  and 
humbly,  we  shall  surely  be  rejoiced  on  the  day  of  Judgment  with 
the  glad  and  glorious  words,  ^^  Forasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  m£.'" 
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Abt.  V. — Tentatiwn  Theohgiea,  Epiieopal  BigkU  and  UUra- 
montam  Usurpations.  By  Father  Antonio  PsuEiaA  ra 
FiGUEREDo,  Priest  and  Doctor  of  Lisbon.  Translated  /rem 
the  original  Portuguese^  with  Notes^  and  some  addUUmal  moMiti 
by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Lakdon,  Jif.il.,  Author  of  ^^  A  Mam/iudif 
Councils.'"    London :  Joseph  Masters,  33,  AlderBgate-stieeL 

2.  The  Church  of  England  cleared  from  the  Charge  of  SMsm^ 
upon  testimonies  of  Councils  and  Fathers  of  the  Firsi  Sim 
Centuries.  By  Thomas  William  Allies,  M.A.j  JBedor  ^ 
Launton^  Oxon,    London :  Bums. 

The  latter  of  the  two  works  we  have  mentioned  at  the  head  of 
this  paper,  has  been  for  more  than  a  year  before  the  public,  and 
has  attracted  attention  by  the  research  which  distinguishes  its 
pages,  and  which  has  amassed  a  considerable  body  of  proofs  that 
the  papal  supremacy  was  unrecognized  by  the  early  Church.  The 
author  of  this  work  has  arrived  at  the  very  correct  conclusion, 
that  the  whole  controversy  between  the  Roman  Church  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Eastern  and  Western  on  the  other,  turns  upon 
the  question  whether  the  papal  supremacy  is  of  Divine  right ; 
i.  e.  whether  it  was  an  institution  of  the  Divine  Author  of  Chris- 
tianity— whether  it  is  an  essential  feature  in  the  Christian  Religion. 
If  it  be  so — if  the  Pope  be  indeed  the  head  of  the  Church  by 
Chrisfs  institution,  the  inference  follows,  that  there  can  be 
ordinarily,  no  salvation  out  of  his  communion ;  that  the  Boman 
Catholic  communion  is  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ ;  that  all 
who  are  separated  from  it  are  heretics  or  schismatics,  or  in  a  state 
of  damnation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Pontiff  of  Rome  is  meit 
by  any  Divine  right  the  head  of  the  Universal  Church,  it  is 
evident,  that  those  who  are  separated  from  the  see  of  Rome  and 
its  communion,  may,  notwithstanding,  be  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Christ ;  that  such  Christians  are  justified  in  resisting 
the  claims  of  Rome  to  the  supremacy  which  it  has  claimed  for 
ages  past — that  the  Roman  communion  cannot  pretend  to  be  the 
whole  Catholic  Church,  without  being  in  actual  error ;  that  its 
infallibility  is  at  an  end,  since  the  attributes  of  the  Universal 
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Qmrch  cannot  bdong  to  it«  TlniB  ererj  thing  depends  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  pai»l  supraDiaey;  and  we  luive  reason  to  feel 
mieful  for  the  labours  or  authon  who  have  oarefnlly  examined 
mm  yery  important  question. 

Mr.  Allies,  in  the  work  before  us,  is  occupied  entirely  in  the  task 
of  oontrastinff  the  present  theory  of  the  papal  power,  with  the 
flootrines  ana  the  practice  of  the  Universal  Church  for  the  first 
■It  centuries ;  and  he  has,  with  the  aid  of  Bossuet,  Du  Pin, 
miemont,  and  other  learned  divines  of  the  Boman  communion, 

ffiaatisflkctorily  shown,  that  during  the  first  affes  the  Roman 
>p,  while  acknowledged  as  in  some  sense  the  successor  of 
PM«r  the  Apostle  (a  rank,  however,  which  was  believed  to  be 
riiared  by  #Miy  iuAop) ;  as  the  fiist  bishop  of  the  Universal 
Ghnroh ;  and  as  possessed  of  great  weight  and  influence  in  all  its 
iflhin ;  was  never  held  to  be  the  source  of  all  power  or  jurisdiction 
ki  the  Church,  or  to  possess  the  attribute  of  mfallibilitv.  On  the 
sontimry,  it  is  shown,  that  the  bishops  are  believed  to  aerive  their 
authority  from  Christ  Himself  and  not  from  the  pope ;  that  they 
•xermsed  supreme  power  and  authority  in  all  those  matters  which 
are  now  claimed  as  belonffing  by  Divine  institution  to  the  papacy 
only ;  and  that,  in  fine,  l^ey  have  repeatedly,  in  council,  aecided 
Without,  or  in  opposition  to,  the  decrees  or  the  judgment  of  the 

ouch  proofs  as  these  are  beneficial  in  themselves,  and  they 
have  perhaps  something  of  a  peculiar  force  as  coming  from  an 
author,  who  admits  that  recent  occurrences  have  driven  him  to 
eiamine  the  reoords  of  antiquity,  with  a  resolution  to  be  guided 
practically  by  them  in  the  choice  of  a  religion.  They  are 
^>paientfy  wrung  by  the  mere  force  of  truth  from  one  who  had 
been  very  deeply  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Newman,  and  who, 
fai  the  work  before  us,  cannot  refrain  from  expressions  in  regard 
to  his  former  leader,  even  after  his  secession  from  the  Church  of 
England,  which,  in  another,  might  almost  tempt  us  to  doubt  his 
own  stedfastness.  Nay,  so  far  has  the  teaching  of  this  master 
taken  root  in  Mr.  Allies^  mind,  that  the  language  used  throuj^hout 
hi  reference  to  the  English  Church,  is  calculated  to  neutralise,  in 
ionie  degree,  the  eflbct  of  his  main  argument  against  the  papal 
sopremaey. 

We  must  confess  that  we  do  not  approve  of  the  position  which 
various  writers,  who  call  themselves  cnurchmen,  have  thought  it 
rMit  and  advisable  to  take  up.  We  allude  to  that  kind  of 
mmous  neutrality,  that  ejected  impartiality,  which  they  assume 
fai  matters  of  controversy  between  the  English  Church  and  her 
oppMents.     We  must  most  earnestly  enter  our  protest  against 
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such  a  course  as  inconsistent  with  Christian  principle.  It  is  th 
course  of  men  who  are,  in  fact,  undecided  in  tneir  convictioDS— tf 
those  who  are  ^^  halting  between  two  opinions.^  If  the  Eog^ 
Church  be  a  true  branch  of  Christ'^s  Church  on  earth — ^if  there  ii 
a  positive  duty  in  remaining  in  her  communion — if  truth  is  on  te 
side — and  if  she  is  pressed  on  all  hands  by  open  and  conoeaU 
enemies — then  we  say  it  is  the  most  urgent  duty,  and  the  nofaieit 
privilege  of  her  members,  to  maintain  her  cause  firmly  and 
waveringly,  not  bating  one  jot  of  her  rights  to  any  of  her  ' 
not  giving  place  by  subjection  even  for  an  hour  to  those  who 
her  downfall — not  holding  parley  with  traitors  to  her  cause, 
the  other  hand,  if  the  Church  be  untrue ;  if  it  be  sc^ ' 
heretical,  full  of  abominations — let  it  be  forsaken.  But  do  not 
us,  while  we  are  proving  that  the  Church  of  England  is  not 
schism,  declare  at  the  same  moment,  that  it  is  in  the  most  ' 
state  of  corruption,  and  that  it  presents  few  of  the  attri 
of  a  Christian  Church.  This  is,  we  sa^,  a  defence  so  weak, 
so  undecided,  that  the  effect  on  the  mind  must  be,  to  feave 
whole  question  as  it  found  it.  For  this  reason,  we  cannot 
Mr.  Allies^  work  suitable  for  general  reading.  Its  effect  on  thi 
whole  is  uncertain. 

We  need  not  say  that  the  appeal  of  Romanists  to  the  histoif 
and  traditions  of  the  primitive  Church,  is  made  with  the  highflit 
confidence  and  assurance.     And  undoubtedly  the  array  of  authtH 
rities  produced  is  very  imposing.     It  is  so  in  more  senses  thai 
one.     We  readily  allow  that  the  greater  number  of  the  Bomidk 
writers  (even  controversialists)  who  appeal  to  these  authorities 
have  firm  faith  in  their  efiicacy  and  their  entire  harmony  with  tki 
Bromish  system.     Charity  obliges  us  to  suppose  that  men  will  doC 
generally  speak  so  confidently  on  this  subject  as  Bomanists  haii 
done,  without  a  conviction  that  they  have  real  ground  for  thdK 
confidence  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  tbl 
vast  masses  of  quotations  from  the  Fathers,  brought  to  estaUi^i 
the  papal  supremacy,  are,  in  most  cases,  absolutely  worthless ;  aail^ 
we  must  therefore  only  suppose,  that  generation  after  generation; 
in  the  Boman  Church  content  themselves  with  the  laoours  of  ilj 
few  eminent  writers  in  former  ages,  and  quote  authoritieB  wH 
second-hand,  without  giving  themselves  the  trouble  to  ascertaili 
their  accuracy  or  their  value.     In  many  cases,  indeed,  it  is  to  hi 
feared,  that  this  conduct  arises  from  that  unscrupulousnesa  is 
the  use  of  means  which  so  unhappily  distinguishes  the  proceeding 
of  the  Boman  Church ;  and  history  is  extensively  falsified,  ia  tM 
expectation,  either  that  the  reader   will  not  have  learning  o^ 
patience  to  examine  the  mass  of  facts  laid  before  him,  or  that.jH 
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Uie  discoTery  of  its  unfairness  shocks  the  feeUngs  of  one  reader, 
A  thousand  niay  be  carried  away  by  the  apparent  weight  of 
mthority* 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  researches  like  those  of  the  writers 
before  ns  are  yaluable.  They  put  in  the  way  of  the  inquiring 
mind  an  antidote  to  the  Bomi^  argument  for  Christian  antiquity, 
in  bdialf  of  the  papal  supremacy.  Take  the  following  instance 
from  Mr.  Allies : — 

'*  Of  a  passage  in  this  letter  (one  of  St.  Cyprian's)  De  Maistre  says 
(Dn  PapCy  liv.  i.  ch.  6),  '  Resuming  the  order  of  the  most  marked 
testimonies  which  present  themselves  on  the  general  question,  I  find, 
first,  St.  Cyprian  declares,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  that 
beresies  and  schisms  only  existed  in  the  Church,  because  all  eyes  were 
not  turned  towards  the  priest  of  God,  towards  the  pontiff  who  judges 
m  ike  place  of  Jesus  Christ,'     A  pretty  strong  testimony  indeed,  and 

le  which  would  go  far  to  convince  me  of  the  fact.  Pity  it  is,  that 
one  refers  to  the  original,  one  finds  that  St.  Cyprian  is  actually 
meaking  of  himself  and  of  the  consequences  of  any  where  setting  up 
m  a  see  a  schismatical  bishop  against  the  true  one.  After  this,  who  will 
tiBst  De  Maistre's  facts,  without  testing  them  ?  The  truth  is,  he  had 
taken  the  quotation  at  second  hand,  and  never  looked  to  see  to  whom 
it  was  applied.  It  suited  the  pope  so  admirably,  that  it  must  have 
been  meant  for  him.  But  I  recommend  no  one  to  change  their  faith 
■pon  the  authority  of  quotations  which  they  do  not  test." — ^p.  29. 

The  Ultramontane  theory  of  the  papal  power  is  unquestionably 
•ntitled  to  the  praise  of  consistency  and  logical  consecutiveness ; 
and  this,  it  is  well  known,  has  once  more  become  the  predominant 
doctrine  in  the  Roman  Catholic  communion.     Indeed,  its  advo- 
cates regard  the  opposite  theory  of  the  Gallican  theologians  as 
me  which  is  erroneous  and  even  heretical ;    and  nothmg  can 
tieeed  the  contempt  and  hatred  with  which  they  regard  the  anti- 
I'f^Md  doctrines  of  these  latter  theologians.      Even  Protestants 
^0e  lesB  the  objects  of  their  abhorrence  than  these  most  danger- 
f  ions  foes  to  the  Ultramontane  theory. 

[  The  Ultramontane  and  the  Gallican  agree  in  maintaining  that 
I^Ae  papal  supremacy  was  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  and 
^ii  a  leading  feature  of  Christianity ;  so  that  communion  with 
r  Borne  is  essential  to  Christianity.  But  at  this  point  a  most 
rMoiis  divergence  takes  place, — the  Ultramontane  proceeds  to 
)  inm  the  legitimate  inferences  which  result,  that  the  pope  is 
[  UUEble  in  aiu  religious  questions,  and  that  his  power  is  absolute, 
I  Md  without  limits ;  so  that  not  only  the  Universal  Church  dis- 
;  persed,  but  the  whole  body  of  its  bishops  assembled  in  council 
aie  of  inferior  authority  to  that  of  the  pope,  and  all  bishops  are 
inerely  his  assistants  and  subjects.     Now  this  theory  is  certainly 
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a  plausible  and  consistent  scheme.  It  establishes  a  centra  of 
unity  in  the  Church,  which  in  exercising  absolute  control 
all  its  proceedings,  is  at  the  same  time  exempted  from  the 
bility  of  error  itself.  The  whole  of  the  vast  and  complex 
chinery  of  the  Church  is  placed  under  the  guidance  of  one  nmd, 
which  is  always  infalUbly  right. 

When  so  many  learned  and  able  theologians  ha^e  taken  ndi 
immense  pains  to  accumulate  proofs  from  Scripture  and  ftott 
Christian  antiquity  in  support  of  this  high  and  specious  theoiy, 
it  must  certainly  be  peculiarly  perplexing  to  its  adTocatea  to  Sai 
eminent  membelrB  of  their  own  (^mmunion  not  merely  deojiif 
the  CTeater  part  of  the  practical  results  which  unqoestionali^ 
flow  from  the  admission  or  the  papal  supremacy,  but  q>peaHiigto 
the  language  and  actions  of  the  early  fathers,  and  of  many  of  tbi 
most  eminent  divines  of  the  Roman  communion,  in  proof  that  thi 
Ultramontane  theory,  in  general,  is  wrong  in  pnnoiple  and  m 
spirit.  The  blow  which  such  writers  deal  on  the  very  kgystoBi 
of  the  Roman  faith  is  not  diminished  in  reality  by  the  high-floim 
lan^age  in  which  they  indulge  on  the  subject  of  the  papacy. 
It  IS  a  very  poor  consolation  to  an  Ultramontane  to  find  a  GaUiaB 
writer  descanting  on  the  "  dignity^'  of  the  "  chair  of  Peter,"  anl 
asserting  its  inviolable  union  with  the  Catholic  Church ;  when  he 
also  hears  him  denying  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  and  his  abso- 
lute authority  over  all  Churches ;  and  giving  to  councils  and  bishops 
the  power  of  examining  and  revising  his  decrees,  and  even  of  difier- 
ing  from  him,  and  excommunicating  him,  or  remaining  in  their 
convictions  and  practices  in  spite  of  his  excommunications.  Is 
short,  the  Gallican  theory  establishes  the  right  of  private  jndi^ 
ment  in  the  bishops  as  against  the  pope ;  and  is  thus,  aa  & 
ultramontanes  observe,  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  thi 
Protestants ;  while  it  at  once  justifies,  in  the  abstract,  the  posi- 
tion of  a  national  Church,  hke  that  of  England,  in  holding  its 
own  reforms  and  discipline,  in  opposition  U)  mere  papcU  deerees 
and  mandates. 

In  principle,  this  Gkdlican  doctrine — we  mean  the  doctrine 
of  such  writers  in  the  Roman  Catholic  communion  as  Boasaeti 
Fleury,  Thomassin,  Du  Pin,  Cterson,  and  Pithou, — exempts  the 
English  Church  from  all  imputation  of  schism  or  heresy,  aa  ftr 
as  obedience  to  the  papacy  is  concerned  in  the  question.  And 
thus  the  great  point  wmch  is  made  a^^nst  us  by  tne  see  of  Boms 
itself,  and  its  adherents  in  general,  is  refuted  by  their  own  oo- 
relig|ionists.  On  the  other  hand,  Rome  and  its  most  zealom 
partizans  tell  us,  that  general  councils  derive  all  their  authority 
from  the  pope, — that  they  are  not  infallible, — ^that  consequent^ 
no  one  can  be  bound  by  their  deoision8,«-'that  no  power,  ezeqit 
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ihe  pi^f  10  absolutely  binding, — and  therefore  Borne  itoelf  oon- 
■olea  us  by  the  assurance,  that  the  Oallicans  are  in  error  in  sup- 
mring  that  we  must  neceasarily  have  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Gathdic  Ghurdi,  becanuie  condemned  by  the  mere  council  of 
Trent. 

We  see,  of  course,  that  both  parties  agree  in  condemning  the 
Ohuidi  of  Engltnd,  but  then  they  do  so  on  contradictory  prin- 
eipks.    The  one  party  condemns  us  on  grounds  which  the  other 
Aaaents  ftom  quite  as  much  as  we  do.    And  this  utter  and  irre- 
•oBfsilaUe  contradiction  amongst  Romanists  as  to  the  grounds 
OD  which  they  impute  schism  and  heresy  to  all  those  who  are  not 
of  their  own  communion,  takes  from  their  censure  the  force 
vduch  it  might  otherwise  possess.    The  members  of  the  English 
CShnrch,  indeed,  can  see  that  their  religious  system  is  strongly 
eondemoied  not  merely  by  the  Romanists,  but  by  all  the  various 
riinrrm  of  professing  Christians  around  them,  such  as  Socinians, 
Neologians,  Dissenters,  &c.    But  then  these  various  opponents 
^t)muL»M%r%  us  on  Contradictory  grounds.     For  instance,  one  party 
objects  to  the  episcopal  system  of  Church  government,  while 
another  adopts  it :  one  party  accuses  us  of  heresy  for  denying  the 
papd  SQpremaoy,  and  the  doctrines  of  Romanism;  the  others 
reject  these  doctrines  with  violence,  and  charge  us  with  popery. 
By  the  Bomanists  we  are  charged  with  holding  the  principles  of 
dissent ;  by  dissent  we  are  identified  with  Romanism.     The  Uni- 
tarian and  the  Rationalist  impute  to  us  superstition  and  bigotry. 
The  Bomanist  attempts  to  prove  that  our  faith  is  mere  private 
(pinion,  and  the  sport  of  our  reason ;  that  the  theory  of  Pro- 
testantism is  ours,  and  that  it  leads  to  infidelity.     Painful  as  it 
most  be  to  observe  the  doctrines  which  we  hold  thus  violently 
assailed,  and  difficult  as  it  may  be  for  individuals  to  resist  argu- 
mentativelv  the  subtle  and  acute  reasoning  which  is  ofiered  to  them 
by  the  vanous  opponents  of  their  faith,  or  to  detect  its  error  or 
its  fraud,  there  is  a  kind  of  safeguard  in  the  contradictory  accusa- 
tions of  sects  and  communions :  these  opposing  forces  preserve 
the  mind  in  an  equilibrium,  for  there  is  so  much  to  be  said  by 
Neologians  on  the  one  side.  Dissenters  on  the  other,  and  Roman- 
ists on  the  third,  that  people  who  are  unable  to  examine  with 
cara  into  religious  questions  are  naturally  led,  in  common  pru- 
dence, to  remain  in  the  creed  which  they  have  been  taught. 

This  opposition  between  sectarians  generally  in  the  grounds  of 
their  difference  from  the  English  Church,  renders  their  protest 
ineffective.  And  the  same  difficulty  at  once  presents  itself  in 
Romanism  when  considered  by  itself;  Romanism  cannot  agree  on 
ik$  reatarounds  of  its  condemnation  of  Enaland.  If  we  ask  of  one 
party  why  Englwd  is  schismatioal,  he  win  answer,  ^^  Because  you 
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do  not  obey  the  pope  :^  another  will  answer,  *'  Because  yoa  do 
not  obey  general  councils."  Is  then  the  infallibility  of  the  pope 
an  article  of  faith !  we  inquire.    '^  Yes,^  reply  XJeUanniDe  m 
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Boccaberti,  De  Maistre  and  La  Mennais.  *^No! 
Milner,  Trevcm,  Homyhold,  and  Delahogue«  *'  It  is  ahwhta 
error  and  heresy;  for  a  council  alone  is  infallible!^  ezdaim 
Bossuet,  Du  Pin,  Gerson,  and  the  Sorbonne.  Well  then,  if  tk 
infallibility  of  the  pope  is  actually  a  disputed  point  among  Bo- 
manists — if  it  is  not  an  article  of  faith — the  necessary  inference  ii| 
that  this  doctrine  was  not  revealed  by  God,  that  it  was  not  tandifc 
by  our  Lord,  tliat  it  constitutes  no  part  of  the  Gk>spel.  And  if 
80,  the  Church  cannot  be  bound  always  to  receive  the  dogmas  of 
the  pope  and  his  adherents,  because  it  cannot  be  bound  to  reom 
what  may  be  possibly  an  error. 

Such  a  doctrine  as  this  goes  very  fiEir  towards  the  exenlpatioa 
of  churches  against  which  it  is  alleged  that  they  do  not  obey  tk 
papacy.  And  we  are  indebted  to  writers  of  the  SLoman  oonunoniaa 
for  bringing  very  forcibly  forward  so  salutary  a  doctrine.  We  aDndB 
to  Bossuet,  Du  Pin,  and  the  learned  author  of  the  first  \mk 
whose  title  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  Father  Ax- 
TOKio  Pereira  de  Figuebedo,  of  Lisbon.  It  is  in  vain  that  audi 
writera  attempt  to  obviate  the  consequences  of  their  principleSi  hj 
asserting  that  the  pope  is  the  successor  of  St.  Peter;  that  com- 
munion with  the  Roman  see  is  a  sign  of  catholicity ;  that  the 
primacy  is  of  Divine  right ;  that  the  Church  must  always  remaiii 
mviolably  united  to  the  chair  of  Peter  at  Rome;  that  error  cannot 
invade  the  see  of  Rome,  because  it  will  never  hold  a  different  fiuth 
from  that  of  the  Catholic  Church.  These  expressions,  however 
full  of  devotion  to  the  papacy,  really  are  of  no  weight,  because 
those  who  employ  them  have  advanced  solid  arguments  andproefk 
in  opposition  to  tliepapalhifallibility^and  absolute  power;  and  there- 
fore they  cannot  maintain  that  the  papacy  never  will  err,  or  that  it 
never  can  be  separated  from  the  Church,  or  that  all  churches  are 
absolutely  bound  to  obey  it,  or  that  union  with  it  is  essential. 

It  was  the  acts  of  the  Sovereign  in  England  at  the  period  of 
the  Reformation  which  led  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Endish 
branch  of  the  Western  Church  from  the  see  of  Rome.  The 
Gallican  Church  was  led  from  a  similar  cause,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  to  assert  its  liberties,  and  to  limit  the  rights  of  the 
papacy ;  and  the  dispute  was  on  the  point  of  issuing  in  a  complete 
rejection  of  the  papal  jurisdiction.  A  century  afterwards,  in 
Portugal,  a  similar  contest  between  the  imperial  power  and  the 
see  of  Rome,  very  nearly  rendered  the  Church  of  Portugal  inde- 
pendent  of  the  papacy ;  and  it  was  in  the  course  of  this  dispute 
tliat  Pereira  wrote  the  able  work  which  we  have  alluded  to. 
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Antonio  Pereira,  as  we  learn  from  the  introduction  to  this 
Tolume,  (written  by  an  editor  who  has  evidently  expended  some 
laboar  in  the  task,)  was  bom  in  1725  at  Mafao,  in  Estrema- 
dura,  and  was  educated  in  a  Jesuit  college,  from  which  he 
passed  into  the  order  of  the  Oratoij.  His  earlier  literary  labours 
were  chiefly  on  fframmatical  subjects  and  on  rhetoric;  but  in 
1 762,  and  the  foUowing  years,  he  published  some  works  on  the 
CEleumenical  Councils,  which  at  once  established  his  character  as 
a  theological  historian  of  the  highest  erudition  and  power,  the 
ablest  that  Portugal  possessed. 

In  consequence  of  differences  which  had  arisen  between  the 
P<^  and  Joseph,  king  of  Portugal,  the  latter,  in  1760,  forbad 
his  subjects,  tinder  heavy  penalties,  to  hold  any  communication 
with  the  See  of  Rome.  After  three  or  four  years  had  elapsed, 
86rious  inconveniences  began  to  be  felt ;  for  intercourse  with 
Borne  being  prevented,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  usual  dis- 
pensations from  thence  for  the  celebration  of  marriages  between 
persons  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  consanguinity,  which  in 
the  Boman  Church  have  been  extended  by  the  popes  to  a  very 
great  d^;ree.  The  discontent  became  very  great,  and  it  was 
evidemtly  necessary  to  provide  some  remedy  at  once,  unless  the 
oonrt  was  prepared  to  concede  the  demands  of  the  See  of  Rome 
in  the  matter  then  in  question. 

In  this  difficulty,  the  king  and  his  minister,  the  Marquis  dc 
Pombal,  applied  to  Pereira,  who  was  known  to  entertain  strong 
opinions  in  opposition  to  ultramontanism ;  and  he  undertook  the 
cmnmission  of^ writing  a  work  to  prove  that  every  diocesan  bishop 
had,  in  all  cases  whero  it  was  impossible  to  have  recourse  to 
Borne,  the  full  and  canonical  right  of  granting  dispensations. 
The  work,  when  completed,  excited  the  uarm  of  the  court  the- 
ologians and  royal  licensers,  who  dreaded  the  boldness  of  its 
views ;  but  they  did  not  venturo  to  prohibit  its  publication,  and  it 
made  its  appearance  in  1766,  to  the  infinite  wrath  and  alarm  of 
the  Jesuits  and  all  partizans  of  the  Boman  See.  It  was  con- 
demned by  the  Pope,  and  was  publicly  burnt  at  Bome ;  but  in 
Portugal  and  throughout  Boman  Catholic  Europe  it  was  received 
with  universal  appbuse,  and  it  was  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages, and,  doubtless,  lent  additional  energy  to  the  efforts  of 
those  in  all  parts  of  Europe  who  desired  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
Bome*  In  1773  he  resumed  his  labours  in  the  same  cause,  and 
published  his  Demonstrafoo  Theohgica^  in  which  he  proved  the 
right  of  metropolitans  to  confirm  their  suffragans  elect,  even 
where  there  is  no  kind  of  impediment  preventing  them  from 
having  recourse  to  Bome. 

Having  premised  this  brief  statement  of  the  labours  of  Pereira, 
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we  must  proceed  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  importaiifc  Tolnme 
now  before  us,  for  the  translation  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Bev.  E.  H.  Landon,  M.A.,  the  author  of  a  nsefiil  **  Maaml 
of  Councils/'* 

The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  arohbishope  and  biflhopa  of  Poi^ 
tugal  and  its  dominions,  whom  the  author  addresses  in  the  fbDo1^ 
ing  terms  :— 

"  Christ  our  Lord  is  the  immediate  author  of  the  episcopate,  beeansi 
it  was  He  who  immediately  ordained  his  apostles  hishopt,  when  He 
said  to  them, '  As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  so  send  I  you:  receive  ye  the 
Holy  Ghost :  go  ye  into  all  the  world ;  preach,  teach,  baptixe :  what- 
soever ye  shall  bind  or  loose,  shall  be  bound  or  loosed  in  hesTea.' 
Words  which,  from  their  very  fulness  and  indefiniteness,  denote  a 
power  without  limits :  without  limits  as  to  mailer^  since  its  meaiun 
was  the  necessity  of  the  people ;  without  limits  as  to  placet  since,  fa 
virtue  of  these  words  of  Christ,  each  apostle  had  no  less  a  field  than  die 
whole  world  given  to  him  for  his  diooese."— p.  2. 

In  proof  of  this  statement,  Pereira  quotes  two  eminent  theolo- 
gians of  the  Roman  communion : — 

"  First,  Cardinal  Cusa,  bishop  of  Brescia,  book  ii.  chap.  18,  0e 
Concordia  Catholica :  *  We  say  truly,  that  all  the  apostles  were  eqmd 
to  Peter  in  power :  moreover,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Church  there  was  but  one  general  episcopate/  The 
second  is  Dominic  Soto,  the  immortal  glory  of  the  illustrious  order  of  the 
Dominicans,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  the 
time  of  Paul  III.  He  writes  thus :  '  Since  jurisdiction,  in  boUi  kinds, 
is  in  its  fullest  sense  essentially  part  of  the  apostolic  ofiBce,  all  [the 
apostles]  received  both  kinds  immediately  from  Christ,  and  so  every 
one  of  them  was  made  by  Christ  a  bishop  of  the  whole  world.'  "— p«  8< 

After  some  further  quotations,  establishing  the  authority  of 
bishops,  and  their  succession  to  the  power  of  the  i^KistleB,  Pe* 
reira  proceeds  thus : — 

"  It  is  true,  that  in  course  of  time  the  successors  of  St  Peter  appro- 
priated to  themselves  the  exercise  of  certain  jurisdictions  which  bad 
previously  been  possessed  by  the  bishops.  But,  besides  that,  theee 
first  reservations  all  belonged  to  causes  inforo  contentioso,  and,  strictly 
speaking,  were  in  accordance  with  the  exterior  policy  of  the  whole 
Church;  they  were  not  appropriated  by  the  Roman  pontifEs  wiikmA 
the  consent  of  the  other  bishops,  who,  out  of  complaisance  and  venera- 
tion for  St.  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  alienated  from  themseleeSp 
in  favour  of  the  pope,  his  successor,  those  prerogatives  which  were 
originally  common  to  all  dioceses.  Of  this  we  find  an  excellent 
example  (which  I  have  also  given  in  the  body  of  the  work)  in  the  acta 
of  the  Council  of  Sardica,  cdebrated  in  the  middle  of  the  fonrtb  oen- 
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tatf*  The  following  are  the  words  of  the  celehrated  Hosius,  bishop  of 
Cordoya»  the  president :  '  Si  Tobis  placet,  Sancti  Petri  apostoli  memo- 
liam  honoremus,  at  scribatur  ab  bis  qui  causam  examinarunt  Julio 
Romano  Pontifici,  et  si  judicaverit  renovandum  esse  judicium,  renovetar 
et  det  jadices ;'  and  then  immediately  it  is  added, '  Respondit  synodus, 
Placet/  We  ha^e  here  the  fathers  of  a  large  council  confessing,  that, 
m  honour  and  memory  of  the  apostle  St.  Peter,  the  first  bishop  of 
Rome,  they  had  all  resolved  and  agreed  that  the  Roman  pontiff  should 
htmcefofward  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  grant  a  new  trial, 
or  revision  of  their  sentence,  to  bishops  condemned  in  the  provincial 
tynody  not  by  bringing  the  cause  into  the  Roman  courts,  as  is  now 
done  in  conformity  with  the  chapter,  Causce  Criminales,  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  bnt  by  naming  new  judges  to  examine  afresh  the  canse  of 
the  appelant  bishops  in  their  province." — pp.  3,  4. 

The  porition  then,  maintained  by  such  writers  as  this,  is,  that 
every  bishop  is  invested  with  full  apostolical  power  in  his  own 
^ocese,  and  that,  whatever  acts  of  jurisdiction  are  exercised  by 
the  pope  in  the  dioceses  of  other  bishops,  are  founded  merely  on 
the  concessions  or  CTants  of  bishops  and  councils.  And  from 
this  principle  it  results  that  such  powers  may  be  resumed  by  those 
who  granted  them,  whenever  it  is  necessary  so  to  do.  There  is, 
ID  &ct,  an  inherent  power  in  all  bishops  to  withdraw,  in  urgent 
eases,  the  privileges  which  have  been  granted  to  the  papacy  in 
&nner  times,  be^iuse  each  bishop  is  invested  by  Jesus  Christ  with 
foil  apostolic  pow^r. 

We  must  present  here  a  summary  of  the  argument  by  which 
Pereira  establishes  the  truth  of  his  first  principle, — ^^  That  th^ 
episoopal  jurisdiction,  considered  in  itself,  that  is,  in  its  institu- 
tion liy  Christ,  and  apart  from  any  law,  use,  or  reservation  to  the 
contrary,  is  a  jurisdiction  absolute  and  unlimited  in  respect  of 
each  diocese.^ 

The  words  of  our  Lord,  Matt,  xxviii.  1 8,  establish  the  absolute 
power  of  the  apostles : — "  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven 
and  in  earth ;  go  ye^  therefore,  and  teach  dl  nations,  baptizing  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost : 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you.^  And  his  language  in  St.  John's  Qospel,  xx.  21,  is  equally 
strong:  **  As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you.  And 
when  ne  had  said  this,  he  breathed  on  them,  and  saith  unto  them. 
Receive  ye  the  Holy  Qhost :  whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are 
remitted  unto  them ;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  re- 
tained.^ It  is  clear  irom  these  passages  that  the  apostles  were 
thus  constituted  ministers  of  the  New  Testament,  shepherds  of  the 
Church,  and  administrators  of  the  sacraments :  and  this  power  of 
administering  the  sacraments  includes  not  only  the  power  of  order, 
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but  that  of  jurisdiction^  the  power  of  consecrating  the  euchanst, 
absolving,  administering  all  the  rites  of  the  Uhurch,  efaoiee 
and  mission  of  new  ministers,  power  of  enacting  laws  on  sudi 
subjects,  and  of  dispensing  with  them  in  case  of  necessity,  or  for 
the  advantage  of  the  faithful.  St.  Paul  explains  the  office  of  a 
bishop  to  consist  in  ruling  and  governing  the  Church  of  God. 
^'  Take  heed  to  yourselves  and  to  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  made  vou  bishops  to  rule  the  Church  of  God  ;^  and 
the  power  of  legislation,  and  of  dispensing  with  laws,  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  power  of  governing. 

Accordindy,  there  are  abundant  proofs  in  Scripture,  that  each 
apostle  acted  on  these  powers  in  his  own  province,  as  chief  pastor 
of  the  flock  committed  to  him :  and  the  power  which  they  remeo- 
tively  exorcised  was  absolute  and  unlimited,  extending  to  all  lands 
of  cases.  Our  Lord''s  words  imply  a  power  without  limit  or  re- 
striction :  ''  All  power  is  given  unto  me ;  go  ye  therefore  and 
teach  all  nations.  ^^  As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  so  send  I  yoo.** 
We  know  that  each  and  idl  of  them,  in  their  several  provinoeB 
or  dioceses,  ordained  many  bishops,  and  gave  to  them  tne  power 
of  ordaining  others.  Thus  St.  John  ordamed  Polycarp,  bishop  of 
Smyrna ;  St.  Paul,  in  Crete,  ordained  Titus,  with  power  to  erect 
new  bishoprics  in  the  island.  And  if  the  apostles,  in  virtue  of 
the  Divine  institution,  thus  exercised  the  exalted  power  of  ordain- 
ing bishops  (the  greatest  power  in  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy), 
it  IS  evident  that  there  are  no  cases  which  were  not  subject  to 
their  authority. 

And  now,  when  we  come  to  inquire  who  succeeded  to  this 
power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  apostles,  the  ancient  fathers  agree 
that  it  was  the  bishops,  Pcreira  refers,  in  proof,  to  St.  Firmilian, 
of  Cappadocia,  in  the  75th  epistle  to  St.  Cyprian ;  to  St.  Cyprian 
himself,  in  his  epistles  to  Cornelius;  to  St.  Pacianus,  of  Barcelonai 
epistle  1 ;  to  St.  Jerome,  in  his  epistles  to  Evagrius,  and  to  Mar- 
cella.  Firmilian  speaks  in  these  terms :  ^'  The  power  of  remitting 
sins  was  therefore  given  to  the  apostles,  and  to  the  Churches 
which  they,  being  sent  by  Christ,  founded,  and  to  the  bishops 
who,  being  ordauied  into  their  places^  succeeded  them.'*''  And  the 
language  of  St.  Augustine,  on  the  44th  Psalm,  is  very  striking ; 
*^  Instead  of  the  apostles,  bishops  were  constituted.  Think  not, 
therefore,  that  thou  art  deserted  (he  is  speaking  of  the  Church), 
because  thou  seest  not  Peter,  because  thou  seest  not  Paul,  be- 
cause thou  seest  not  those  through  whom  thou  hast  been  bom ; 
thy  ancestry  hath  grown  up  to  thee  from  among  thy  ofispiing.^^ 

The  argument  proceeds  thus  at  this  point : — 

"  Prom  ibis  I  draw  two  most  important  conclusions.     First,  that  the 
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jurisdietion  of  bishops  is  derived  to  them,  not  from  the  pope,  but  imme* 
diately  from  Christ  Himself,  which  is  proved  from  this,  that  what  our 
Lord  said  to  St.  Peter,  vis.,  *  Thou  art  Peter,'  &c.,  and  '  Feed  my 
sheep,'  &€.,  He  also  said  to  the  other  apostles;  vis.,  *  As  my  Father 
hath  sent  me,  so  send  I  you.'  '  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,* 
ftc  Therefore  as  it  may  be  drawn  from  the  first  texts,  [Pereira,  as  we 
shall  see,  elsewhere  shows  that  a  different  interpretation  may  be  put  on 
them,]  that  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  is  by  Divine  right  primate  of  the 
Church,  and  hath  received  immediately  from  Christ  the  government  and 
administration  of  the  Universal  Church,  so  from  the  other  it  must  be 
concluded^  that  the  successors  of  the  apostles  are  also  by  Divine  right 
the  pastors  and  governors  of  their  respective  dioceses,  and  receive 
immediately  from  Christ  the  power  of  governing  and  administering 
them.  This  is  the  doctrine  held  by  the  sacred  faculty  of  Paris  from 
time  immemorial,  and  indeed  for  twelve  centuries  by  the  whole  Catholic 
Church,  till  at  last  ignorance,  or  a  contempt  for  antiquity  (as  Bossuet 
obaerves),  introduced  the  contrary  doctrine  into  the  schools,  viz.,  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  bishops  is  derived  immediately  from  the  pope ;  a 
doctrine  which,  when  we  know  that  it  was  unheard  of  until  the 
thirteenth  century,  we  are  sure  of  its  falsehood ;  whilst  the  contrary  is 
securely  and  plainly  founded  upon  Holy  Scripture  and  tradition."— pp« 
34,  35. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  writer  in  his  proof  of  the  truth 
of  this  conclusion,  which  he  fortifies  by  reference  to  Scripture, 
and  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Universal  Church.  We 
pass  to  the  second  inference  which  he  draws  from  the  above  prin- 
dples : — 

**  The  second  conclusion  is,  that  the  power  thus  given  by  Christ  to 
the  bishops,  is  of  itself  a  power  absolute  and  without  limits  for  the  govern- 
ment of  each  diocese.  This  appears  from  the  same  principles.  For  as 
Christy  in  saying  to  St.  Peter,  '  Thou  art  Peter,'  and  again,  '  Feed  my 
sheep,'  constituted  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  viz.,  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
pastors  of  the  Universal  Church,  saving  always  the  rights  of  the  bishops ; 
so  also  when  He  said  to  the  apostles,  '  As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  so 
send  I  you,'  He  constituted  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  viz.,  the 
bishops,  pastors  of  each  particular  Church,  saving,  in  like  manner,  the 
primacy  of  the  pope,  which  consists  in  nothing  more  than  in  the 
administration  and  oversight  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  in  order 
that  such  minister,  according  to  his  place  in  her  hierarchy,  may  do  his 
duty  and  exercise  his  functions  perfectly  according  to  the  rule  laid  down 
by  the  Divine  Law,  and  the  canons  established  with  the  common  con- 
sent and  acceptation  of  the  whole  Church.  For  the  papal  and  episcopal 
authorities  are  both  of  the  same  order,  and  belong  to  the  same  kind, 
differing  only  in  this  respect,  that  the  pope  is  to  the  whole  Church  what 
the  metropolitan  is  to  bis  province,  saving  always  the  rights  of  the 
suffragans.     Thus  St.  Thomas,  *  The  sacerdotal  power  is  surpassed  by 
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the  episcc-pal  p^wer,  as  bva  pcver  cf  adifiFerent  kind,  bat  the  epitcopi 
power  is  sui^issed  by  the  pap&I,  as  by  a  power  of  the  same  kmd 
Hence  erery  hierarchical  act  which  the  pope  is  able  to  perfonn,  a  biiho 
can  perform  likewise  \*  Which  is  the  same  with  what  Cav^Unal  Cm 
has  more  briefly  expressed  in  the  second  book, '  De  Concordantia  CadK 
lica  'a'  chap.  xi:i.  *  The  only  peculiarity  in  St.  Peter  was,  that  he  wi 
superior  in  administration.*  And  again  in  chap.  Tii.,  *The  saperiorit 
of  the  archbishop,  primate,  and  pope,  consists  in  administimtioii*' " — p] 
36,  37. 

Pereira  proceeds  to  show,  eqpeciaDy  firom  thewritingB  of  Oypnu 
the  supreme  and  absolute  power  of  bishops  in  their  own  diooeaei 
He  refers  to  the  declaration  of  this  &ther,  that  it  has  been  ei 
tablished  bv  the  Dirine  Law,  *'  that  the  Church  should  be  bid 
upon  the  bishops,  and  that  every  act  of  the  Church  abonld  I 
governed  by  the  same  rulers  C*  that  ^*  every  head  posseaaea  tl 
nee  exercise  of  his  will  in  the  administration  of  his  Church,  Bubjei 
to  the  account  which  he  must  hereafter  render  of  his  deeds  to  tl 
Lord.**  Reference  is  made  to  the  doctrine  of  Cyprian,  w*ho  nuui 
tained  that  after  certain  bishops  (Fortunatus  and  Felicissimu 
had  been  judged  and  condeumed  in  a  provincial  synod  of  Africi 
they  Iiad  no  right  to  appeal  to  Some,  and  the  pope  had  no  rigl 
to  restore  them  to  their  sees,  because  the  bishops  in  synod  wei 
supreme  judges  of  all  causes  in  their  pro\'ince ;  and  to  hold  thj 
the  jurisdiction  of  Africa,  icithin  the  province,  teas  inferior  to  Uu 
of  Rome,  "could  be  asserted  only  by  lost  and  desperate  men." 

The  words  of  Cyprian  also  in  reference  to  St.  Peter  and  t! 
other  apostles  are  of  the  highest  importance.  "  The  other  apostli 
were  what  Peter  was,  enjoying  the  like  fellowship  of  honoi 
and  power:   but  the  beginning  springs  from  unity,    [and  tl 

Erimacy  is  given  to  Peter',]  that  the  Church  of  Christ  nu 
e  shown  to  be  one/'*  Pereira  remarks  here,  "  that  Cyprian 
speaking  not  only  of  the  power  of  order,  but  also  and  principal 
of  the  power  of  jurisdiction,  is  ai)parcnt  from  the  context 
wliich  shows  that  "  in  the  episcopate  is  contained  aU  the  pou:^ 
left  hy  Christ  in  the  Church^  This  i>osition  is  further  establishc 
by  abundant  proofs  from  the  fathers,  the  councils,  and  fro: 
modern  theologians  of  the  Soman  communion,  such  as  Thomassi 
Petrus  Aurelius,  De  Marca,  &c.  And  the  practice  of  the  fir 
eight  centuries  is  adduced  to  showtliat  the  bishops,  during  that  loi 
course  of  time,  always  acted  as  supreme  judges  of  faith,  and  \ 
being  possessed  of  plenary  and  independent  jurisdiction  and  ai 
thonty  by  the  institution  of  Jesus  Christ. 

»  S.  Thomau,  t.  vii.  p.  2,  fol.  146.  Ed.  Rom.  1670. 

'  CuBa,  de  Cone.  Cath.  ii.  cap.  3  &  17. 

'  This  paswge  ia  interpolated,  and  forma  no  part  of  the  originaL 
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This  is  a  very  important  line  of  argument  to  the  defence' of  the 
independence  of  Churches  against  the  claims  of  the  papacy.  Its 
advocates  maintain,  that  the  pope  alone  is  supreme  ana  ateolute, 
and  that  all  bishops  derive  theur  jurisdiction  from  him.  They  hold 
that  his  jurisdiction  extends  over  all  parts  of  the  Church,  that  it 
is,  in  every  diocese,  immeasurably  superior  to  that  of  the  bishop. 
Henoe,  if  the  pontiff  enacts  laws  and  regulations  on  any  subject— 
if  he  reserves  to  the  diqiosal  of  the  papacy  the  privileges  which 
have  been  hitherto  enjoyed  bv  bishops,  tney  are  bound  to  yield  a 
prompt  obedience.  His  jurisdiction  being  absolute,  while  theirs 
18  linuted  l^  his  will,  and  derived  firom  his  grant,  it  is  of  course 
impossible  for  them  to  resist  without  sin ;  and  it  is  equally  impos- 
siUe  for  them  to  resume  what  has  been  once  conceded,  if  the  will 
of  the  sovereign  pontiff  be  to  retain  it.  This  principle,  then, 
provides  for  the  unlimited  increase  of  the  pontincal  power ;  it 
establishes  as  a  matter  of  Divine  right  that  tne  papal  power  never 
ean  lose  any  thins  which  it  has  once  obtained,  and  that  it  mav 
obtain  whatever  it  desires  in  future.  So  that  in  fact  the  Church 
must  be  the  '*  slave  ^  of  the  papacy,  as  Cardinal  Cajetan  described  it. 
Bat  this  all  depends  on  the  concession,  that  episcopal  jurisdiction 
is  derived  from  the  papal,  that  it  is  not  of  Divine  but  of  human 
origin,  that  the  bishops  are  bound  to  be  obedient  to  the  papal 
laws,  without  any  power  of  disobeying  them.  If  these  doctrines 
are  denied,  the  whole  fabric  of  the  papal  power  falls  at  once.  The 
pope  becomes  merely  superior  in  honour  and  influence  to  other 
ixuuiops;  he  cannot  have  jurisdietum  except  by  voluntary  con- 
ceasion — by  human  institution,  over  any  bishop ;  and  what  has 
been  made,  may  be  unmade  again ;  what  has  been  conceded  for 
good  reasons,  may  be  withdrawn  for  good  reasons. 

This  precisely  was  the  principle  on  which  the  reformation  in 
Englana  proceeded,  in  its  abolition  of  the  papal  supremacy.  The 
question  was  put  beforo  the  prelates,  the  convocation,  monasteries, 
and  universities  in  the  Idngaom,  whether  the  pope  has,  by  Diviiie 
iustiitUiony  any  jurisdiction  in  England.  This  was  exactly  the 
point  in  debate.  The  opponents  of  the  Reformation,  the  advocates 
of  the  papacy,  maintained  then,  as  they  do  now,  that  by  Divine 
imiiiiuiton  the  pontiff  had  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  Church,  and 
eveiy  diocese  of  it.  It  was  on  this  principle  that  they  founded 
the  whole  of  the  papal  power.  When  the  principle  was  rejected, 
the  papacy  fell  along  with  it.  The  moment  that  its  jurisdiction 
was  recognised  as  a  mere  human  institution,  it  was  possible  and 
desirable  to  remove  it.  No  council  had  established  it ;  the  Uni- 
versal Church  had  never  ordained  it.  It  had  risen  by  its  own 
usarpation8|  or  by  the  connivance  of  the  temporal  powers,  and  the 
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adulation  of  some  of  the  bishops.    And  having  thus  no  solid  btus 
of  ri^i  to  rest  upon,  it  perished  in  England. 

To  maintain  that  the  apostles  were  equal  in  power — ^that  tlie 
bishops  wore  the  successors  of  the  apostles — ^tnat  they  did  not 
borrow  their  jurisdiction  from  Borne — thai  they  were  finpreme  ift 
their  dioceses — is  to  ihui  out  the  pope  from  eTeiy  diocese  of  the 
Universal  Church  except  his  own,  m  a  ruler.    This  is  what  the 
Reformation  has  done,  following  the  examples  and  the  doctrines  of 
tlie  fathers  and  the  primitive  Church;  and  this  is  procisdy  the 
doctrine  which  such  writers  as  Bossuet,  Petrus  Aureuus,  Da  Pil^ 
Flcury,  Thomassin,  and  Pereira,  in  the  Boman  communion,  haie 
so  ably  established.     It  mav  indeed  seem  that  this  is  not  a  fiur 
representation  of  the  results  of  the  teaching  of  these  divinsB, 
because  they  all  admit  the  primacy  of  the  see  of  Peter  at  Bome^ 
and  derive  it  from  the  passages  of  Holy  Scripture  usually  idied 
on  by  Bomanists  to  prove  the  institution  of  the  papacy,  such  ai| 
"  Thou  art  Peter,''  &c.,  "  Feed  my  sheep,''  &c.    But  when  theee 
writers  come  to  examine  such  texts,  and  to  meet  the  aigumenti 
which  Ultramontanes  derive  from  them,  they  utterly  subvert  the 
whole  scriptural  argument  for  the  papacy.     Take  the  foUowing 
passage  as  an  instance,  in  which  the  authority  conferred  in  the 
texts  alluded  to  above,  is  attributed  to  the  universal  Churek^ 
instead  of  to  St.  Peter. 

"  To  return  to  our  principal  subject.     No  man  has  better  explained 

the  subordination  of  the  pope  to  the  Church,  than  the  great  St.  Angustincb 

who  teaches  at  every  step,  that  Christ  gave  all  spiritual  power  to  the 

Church,  as  the  subject  principally  intended  by  Him,  whether  He  spoke 

to  St.  Peter,  or  to  the  other  apostles.   In  the  book  De  Agone  Christiamh 

cap.  XXX. :  '  Not  without  reason  does  Peter,  amongst  all  the  apostles, 

sustain  the  character  of  this  Catholic  Church.     For  to  this  Church  are 

the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  given  when  they  are  given  to  Peter; 

and  when  it  is  said  to  him,  '  Lovest  thou  me  ? '  '  Feed  my  sheep,'  it  is 

said  to  alP.'     And  further  on,  '  The  Church,  which  is  founded  upon 

Christ,  received  from  Him  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  in  Peter,  that  is,  the 

power  of  binding  and  loosing  sins^.'     See  the  295th  sermon  (which  ii 

the  108t1i  in  the  old  editions,  de  diversis,  no.  2).  *  He  was  not  the  only 

one  amongst  the  disciples  entitled  to  feed  the  Lord's  sheep,  but  when 

Christ  speaks  to  one,  unity  is  commended  ;  and  first  of  all  to  Peter, 

because  Peter  is  the  first  of  the  apostles  ^'     And  in  another  place, 

'  Peter  alone  merited  to  represent  the  whole  Church.  Because  he  alone 

represented  the  person  of  the  whole  Church,  he  merited  to  hear,  •  Unto 

thee  will  I  give  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'   For  these  keys  noi 

one  man,  but  the  unity  of  the  Church  received^*** 

*  S.  August,  torn.  vi.  p.  2G0.  »  Ibid.  torn.  vL  p.  822. 

*  S.  Aug.  Scmi.  295,  cap.  4,  torn.  v.  p.  1195.  '  Perein,  pp.  140, 141. 
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This  is  a  little  specimen  of  the  kind  of  proof  which  is  producible 
>m  Christian  antiquity  in  opposition  to  the  interpretation  of  these 
cts  by  Romanists.  Pereira  refers  to  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Jerome, 
•'  Leo  I.,  Venerable  Bede,  and  others  c]^uoted  by  Launoy, 
ok  ii.  Ep.  5  ;  by  Simon  Vigor  in  his  Treatise  de  Monarchia ; 

Louis  Du  Pin  in  Dissert,  vi.  §  1 ;  and  by  Natalis  Alexander,  in 
B  history  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  Dissert,  viii. 
53.  G^erson,  in  later  times,  contends,  that  '^  to  this  Universal 
lurch  ahne  is  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  given.^  *^  Au- 
stine,  with  many  others,  says,  that  the  keys  of  the  Church  were 
P  ffiven  to  anSj  but  to  vniVy,  and  that  they  were  siven  to  the 
mrch*.^  Cardinal  ^neas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  II.,  said, 
his  history  of  the  Council  of  Basle,  in  reference  to  St.  Augustine^s 
position  of  the  promise  to  St,  Peter,  "  By  which  words  the  very 
nidation  of  our  wranglers  is  shaken  and  altogether  destroyed, 
ice  if  Peter  lore  the  person  of  the  Churchy  we  ouaht  to  ascribe  the 
wer  of  those  words  not  to  Peter  but  to  the  Church.'"  Antonio  de 
)0eDi8,  again,  a  counsellor  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  says,  *'  Christ 
pears  to  have  founded  the  Church,  not  vpon  Peter  ahne^  but 
on  aU  the  apostles^  according  to  the  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
The  foundations  are  upon  the  holy  hills.'*  .  •  .  Although  He 
mded  it  upon  Peter  as  upon  one^  significativelyandy^^t^nv^iWy, 
was  founded  nevertheless  upon  all  the  apostles,  suostantuUly^ 
i$KipaUy^  and  effectively^  according  to  that  of  Augustine  upon 
»hD,  *  W  hen  Peter  received  the  keys,  he  signifi^  the  whole 
mrchV 

There  are  abundance  of  similar  testimonies  in  proof  that  the 
wers  conferred  by  our  Lord,  in  his  declarations  to  Peter,  were 
nferred  on  Peter  merely  as  representing  the  Church ;  that  they 
sire  given  to  the  Church,  and  to  Peter,  as  one  of  its  members, 
t  to  Peter  alone  or  principally.  The  Council  of  Pisa,  Cardinal 
rancis  Zabarella,  Alfonso  Tostado  Bishop  of  Avila,  Andrew  of 
leobar  Bishop  of  Megara,  the  University  of  Cracow,  Cardinal 
idbolas  de  Cusa,  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Basle,  &c.,  are 
longst  the  authorities  which  may  be  cited  in  refutation  of  the 
pal  claims  founded  on  these  texts  \ 
In  fact,  then,  the  argument  for  the  papacy  is  entirely  subverted 

these  eminent  thedogians  of  the  JRoman  communion.  They 
Bt  prove  that  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  each  diocese  is  su- 
eme  and  absolute  by  the  institution  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  they 
ove  this  solidly  from  Scripture,  and  the  consent  and  practice  of 
e  whole  of  Christian  antiquity.    Thus  the  papal  power  is  en- 

•  Pertira,  pp.  142, 143.  •  Ibid.  p.  143 

»  Ibid.  pp.  144—147. 
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tirely  Bkni  out.  The  pftpaejr  at  once  beoomes  a  jmjadietioii  ubidi 
has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  dioceses  of  ciier  bukopg:  h  k 
limited  to  the  diocese  of  Borne  as  a  jurudiUiiom.  The  pwe  mij 
urge  other  bishops  to  obey  the  canona»  but  he  has  no  "^w^Kittt 
power  over  them.  Thsjf  may  urge  him  to  obey  the  canooa  alio; 
and  they  ma^'  reject  his  decrees  and  laws,  if  th^  are  enoneoni  or 
unjust.  This  principle  then  restricts  the  Boman  primaoy  (iriiidi 
they  admit  and  loudly  maintain  to  be  of  Divine  rimt)  wiihm  vei? 
narrow  bounds :  it  ceases  to  be  a  primacy  of  junsdiction,  aad 
becomes  one  of  influence,  honour,  and  dignity.  But  as  the  pio- 
mises  of  our  Lord  to  St.  Peter  certainly  import  some  real  pri- 
vileges, these  writers  maintain  that  whatever  power  was  jnven  bj 
our  Lord  to  that  apostle  was  intended  solely  for  the  UkmrA  ■ 
not  merely  for  St.  Peter  himself:  so  that  the  very  fonndatioBS  of 
the  primacy  of  the  see  of  Biome  are  subverted ;  and  it  is  diiBcah 
to  see  on  what  grounds  these  writers  can  maintain  any  pecofiar 
prerogative  in  that  see  as  arising  from  Divine  institution.  If  our 
Lord  gave  the  keys  in  reality  to  the  Churchy  in  the  person  ol 
Peter, — if  He  commanded  all  bishops,  as  much  as  Peter,  to  feed 
his  sheep,  then  Peter  had  no  power  which  was  not  given  to  the 
others  equally ;  and,  therefore,  supposing  the  pope  to  be  peoa- 
liarly  the  successor  of  Peter,  he  can  have  no  power  beyona  the 
successors  of  the  other  apostles '. 

Now,  undoubtedly,  these  principles  are  fatal  to  the  see  of 
Borne  ;  and  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  more  consistent  and 
thorough-going  adherents  of  the  papacy  should  be  disposed  to 
repudiate  all  such  maxims.  If  the  principles  of  such  writers  as 
Pereira  are  quoted  to  them,  they  obviate  tlie  difficulty  by  at  once 
rejecting  them  as  heretics,  or  unsound  teachers,  whose  principles 
cannot  be  recognized  as  consistent  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  But  this  mode  of  obviating  the  difficulty  is 
one  which  cannot  be  resorted  to  in  all  cases.  Even  if  one  or  two 
writers  amongst  those  adduced  may  be  set  aside  as  of  little 
weight  in  the  opinion  of  an  ultramontane,  what  is  he  to  say  to 
such  writers  as  Augustine,  Cyprian,  Jerome,  Leo,  Vene»ble 
Bcdc,  Gcrson,  Pius  IL,  Antonio  de  Bosellis,  Zabarella,  Tostado, 

>  ThcBo  writers  endeavour  to  preserve  some  foundation  for  the  primacy  of  tfao 
sec  of  lioroc,  by  observing,  that  although  all  the  apostles  equally  received  the 
keys  fVoni  our  Lord,  and  had  equal  power  with  Peter,  yet  the  keys  being  given  to 
the  Church  in  his  person,  conferred  a  superior  honour  on  this  a]>ostle  ;  and  thoy 
also  refer  to  his  subsequent  actions  in  ^e  Church  as  a  proof  of  his  weight  and 
influence  amongst  the  apostles.  They  then  attume  that  the  Roman  pontiff  sno» 
coedod  to  the  rank  of  St.  Peter,  though  there  is  no  evidence  from  Scriptiire  thai 
the  dignity  of  St.  Peter  was  intended  to  be  hereditary  ;  and  it  is  a  disputed  point 
amongst  llomanists  whether  the  bishop  of  Rome  is  <Ujare  divino  tho  successor  of 
Peter  I  If  Scripture  bo  referred  to,  as  proving  the  primacy  of  Peter,  it  ought 
surely  to  be  referred  to  for  proof  of  the  tnuumission  of  that  primacy  to  oiKen. 
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Escobar,  Gusa,  Launoy,  Bossuet,  Fleury,  ThomasBin!  These 
were  writers  who  lived  and  died  in  communion  with  the  see  of 
Borne, — ^men  of  the  highest  renown  amongst  the  fathers,  and 
amongst  the  Soman  theologians.  Du  Pin,  Van  Espen,  De  Hon- 
theim,  Tamburini,  and  Pereira,  have  done  nothing  more  than 

Sieat  or  apply  the  doctrines  which  such  writers  have  advanced 
ore  them.  Bossuet  as  effectually  subverts  the  foundations  of 
the  papal  supremacy,  in  his  ^^  Defence  of  the  Declaration  of  the 
Gallicaa  Glergy,^  m  1681,  as  Luther  himself,  though  he  still 
admits  that  doctoine. 

We  most  fully  concede  to  the  Ultramontanes  (that  is,  to  the 

rkt  body  of  the  Boman  communion  at  the  present  day),  that 
Oallicans,  and  those  who  have  maintained  tneir  principles,  are 
altogether  inconsistent  in  acknowledging  the  papal  primacy  as 
they  £d.  We  admit  that  they  held  doctrines  absolutely  sub- 
versive of  that  which  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  very  essence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Presbyterianism  is  less  vitally  op- 
posed to  the  doctrine  of  episcopacy  than  Ultramontanism  to  Gu- 
ucanism,  because  the  question  of  infallibility  is  involved  in  the 
latter  controversy  and  not  in  the  former.  l)ut  erroneous  as  the 
Oallican  doctrines  may  be  in  the  eyes  of  so  many  modem  ad- 
vocates of  the  Church  of  Bome,  dangerous  and  pernicious  as  they 
mav  deem  such  doctrines,  still  they  cannot  be  set  aside^  as  if  they 
had  never  existed,  or  never  been  allowed  by  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church. 

The  Oallican  doctrines  are,  beyond  all  possibility  of  denial, 
ncomixed  doctrines  in  the  Boman  communion.  They  have  been 
publicly  avowed  by  numbers  of  their  most  eminent  theologians, 
toithaut  eandemnation ;  and  by  faculties  of  theology,  universities, 
bishops,  and  whole  churches.  It  is  true  that  the  writings  of 
such  men  as  De  Hontheim  and  Pereira  have  been  censured  by 
the  pope ;  but  to  suppose  that  such  censure  could  be  binding  on 
the  JEtoman  communion  generally,  would  be  to  assume  the  question 
in  debate  amongst  its  adherents.  These  writings  have  accord- 
ingly continued  to  be  circulated  in  the  Church  of  Bome  to  the 
present  day. 

Ultramontanes  cannot  deny  that  the  Gallican  doctrines  have, 
for  many  ages,  been  held  by  leading  divines  of  the  Boman  com- 
munion. Let  the  adherents  of  the  see  of  Bome  in  general  deny, 
as  much  as  they  please,  the  authority  of  Du  Pin  or  De  Hontheim, 
still  the  fact  is  evident,  after  aU,  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
texts  of  Scripture,  usually  cited  in  support  of  St.  Peter's  su- 
premacy, has  always  been  a  matter  of  aiepuie  in  the  Church  of 
Bome  itself;  and,  consequently,  the  meanmg  which  is  attached 
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to  them  by  the  advocates  of  the  papacy  is  a  mere  private  inte^ 

E rotation, — a  point  of  opinion.  They  will  not  pretend  that  iriiil 
as  been  openly  disputed  for  ages  in  the  Church  of  Borne  is  an 
article  of  faith,  or  a  point  of  necessary  belief.  If  it  were,  when 
would  be  the  infallibility  of  the  Roman  Church,  or  its  unity  is 
articles  of  faith!  The  result  is,  then,  that  Bomanists  mab 
the  whole  of  Christianity  turn  on  interpretations  and  dootriooi 
which  are  only  matters  of  opinion  in  their  own  Church.  The 
Eastern  and  Western  Churcnes  are  denounced  as  heretical  or 
schismatical ;  the  greater  part  of  Christendom  is  excluded  fitmi 
salvation ;  the  Sacrament  is  mutilated ;  image-worship,  the  mv- 
ship  of  creatures  (forbidden  by  Scripture),  and  numberless  other 
corruptions,  are  pertinaciously  defended ;  fSsiith  is  supposed  onlj 
to  exist  in  the  Roman  CaUiolic  communion :  and  all  this  dependii 
at  last,  on  an  opinion^ — a  doctrine  and  an  interpretation  which  is 
disputed  even  by  Roman  Catholics ! 

There  is  scarcely  a  Romish  book  of  controversy  which  does 
not  labour  to  prove  that  Protestants  have  no  faith,  because  thejf 
rest  their  belief,  not  on  an  infallible  tribunal,  but  on  private  <pi- 
nions.  May  not  the  argument  be  retorted  on  Romanists  them- 
selves !  They,  at  least,  admit  its  force,  or  are  bound  to  do  so ; 
therefore,  they  may  be  called  on  to  show  how  they  can  pretend  to 
have  any  faith  at  all,  when  they  rest  its  foundation  on  mere 
matter  of  opinion. 

Any  one  who  is  acquainted,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  with 
the  principles  of  the  ancient  Church,  or  with  those  of  Holy 
Scripture,  must  be  shocked  at  the  extravagant  and  blasphemous 
extent  to  which  the  adulation  of  the  papacy  has  been  carried  by 
many  of  its  adherents.  Take  the  following  from  the  gloss  upon 
the  canon  law : — "  In  any  thing  that  he  [the  pope]  wishes,  hi9 
will  is  instead  of  reason,  nor  is  there  any  who  can  say  to  him. 
Why  dost  thou  this  ?  For  he  is  able  to  dispense  beyond  law,  to 
make  injustice  justice,  by  correcting  and  altering  laws."  Cardinal 
Torquemada  declares,  that  ^^  of  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  the 
pontificate  alone  has  Christ  for  its  immediate  author ;  so  that  the 
power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  sacred  apostles  proceeded  from 
Peter.  That  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  (which  mainly  consists 
in  the  bishops  and  parish  priests)  is  not  of  necessity  in  the 
Church,  by  any  institution  of  Christ,  but  is  only  voluntary  and 
dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  pope,  who  consequently  may 
change  and  alter  it  as  ho  pleases."  And,  again,  De  i^alude 
affirms,  that  ^^  the  bishops  and  other  clergy,  below  the  pope,  are 
nothing  more  than  the  pope's  deputies  in  the  Church ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, as  his  deputies  merely,  he  may  remove  them  from 
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leir  offices  when  and  how  he  pleases,  without  any  fault  on  their 
irt.^  Cardinal  C^jetan  styled  the  Church  ^^  the  bom  slave  of 
le  Roman  pontiff'."' 

But  the  worst  is  yet  to  come.  There  have  been  Bomanists 
ho  have  gone  to  the  length  of  giving  to  the  pope  the  name  of 
OD.  Nor  perhaps  need  we  wonder  much  at  this,  seeing  that 
ley  have  no  scruple  in  speaking  of  the  Virgin  Mary  as  a  deity. 
at  the  matter-of-&ct  is  well  worthy  of  remark. 

Pereira  attributes  to  flattery  *^  the  title  of  God  given  to  the 

rby  the  author  of  the  comment  on  the  extravagant  of 
XiLII.,  beguming  Cum  inter  nonnuUos^  who,  upon  the  word 
niaramus^  at  the  end  of  the  extravagant,  savs  thus :  *  To  be- 
sve  our  Lord  Gk>d  the  Pope,  maker  of  the  said  decretal  ^.^    So 
is  in  two  editions,  published  at  Lyons  in  1584  and  1606,  and 
k  those  of  Paris,  published  in  1585,  1601,  1612'.'' 

We  must  extract  the  note  on  this  passage  from  Pereira's  ap- 
endix,  which  is  important  :— 

''I.  It  is  undeniable  and  certain,  that  the  gloss  upon  the  extra- 
igant  referred  to  does  give  the  title  of  God  to  the  pope,  as  may  be 
sen  by  any  persons  who  will  refer  to  the  editions  quoted  in  the  Ten* 
ilUMk  It  is  quite  as  certain  that  the  popes  have  never  refused  or 
yeeied  this  Utle ;  for  the  passage  in  the  gloss  referred  to  appears  in 
le  edition  of  the  Canon  Law,  published  at  Rome  in  1580,  by  Gregory 
mi.,  and  the  Index  Expurgatorius  of  Pius  V.,  which  orders  the 
rasure  of  other  passages,  yet  leaves  this  one. 

**  2*  I  will  now  examine  into  the  pernicious  consequences  which  flow 
om  this  flattery.  In  a  letter  written  by  Pope  Nicholas  I.  to  the 
Imperor  Michael,  he  testifies  that  the  Emperor  Constantine  gave  to 
le  Roman  pontiff  the  absolute  title  of  God  ;  and  from  that  he  infers 
lat  secular  princes  have  no  power  whatever  over  the  popes.  '  Satis 
fidenter  ostenditur,  h  saeculari  potestate  nee  ligari  prorsusi^  nee  solvi 
esse  Pontiflcem,  quem  constat  a  pio  Principe  Constantino  Deum  appel- 
itum,  nee  posse  Deum  ab  hominlbus  judicari  manifestum  est.'   •     •     • 

*'  Upon  the  authority  of  thb  real  or  pretended  saying,  however,  the 
ope  declared  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  faithful  to  call  the  pope  God, 
nd  80  it  is  commanded  in  the  Decreium  of  Gratianus,  cap.  Satis,  Dist. 
6 ;  and  the  Roman  theologians  have  accordingly  made  no  scruple  of 
earning  it  a  proper  and  inseparable  attribute  of  the  supreme  pontiff. 
*he  following  are  examples  :— 

** '  (1)  Cnra,  ut  salutem  quam  dedisti  nobis  et  vitam  et  spiritum  non 
mittamns.  Tu  enim  pastor,  tu  medicus,  tu  guberoator,  tu  cultor, 
1  denique  Alter  Deus  in  terns.' 

**  Chnttopher  Marcellus,  archbishop  of  Corfu,  speaking  to  Julius  II.| 

•  Perdra,  p.  130. 

•  Credere  Dominom  Detun  nostmm  Pspam  conditorem  dictw  Decretalis. 

•  Pereixa,  p.  130. 
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the  fourth  tession. 

"  '  (2;  Diviy.c  Majestatis  tus  conspectus,  rutfluite  cqus  Ugm 
imbecilles  oculi  caligant' 

"  Antonio  Puoci,  in  mn  oration  before  the  uune  eonndls  in  the  tatt 
session. 

"  *  (3)  Antigraphum  ad  Clerid  Gallicani  de  eodesiaatici  potesttto 
Declamationem,  Optimo,  Maximo,  Summoque  Pontifici,  Christi  Yienio^ 
Innocentio  XI.,  Urbis  et  Orbis  Domino,  Coelonun,  Terranmif  In- 
ferornmque  Janitori  unico,  Fideique  Oraculo  infallibili,  humiliter  diesl 
eonsecrat  praesentat  Xicholaus  Cevoli,'  &c. 

**  Dedication  of  a  work,  written  against  the  declaration  of  the  dag 
of  France,  by  an  author  of  noble  blood. 

"  '  (4)  Potestatem  Pontificis  esse  infinitam,  eo  quod  *  magnof  Domi- 
nas,  et  magna  virtus  ejus,  et  magnitudinis  ejus  non  est  finia  V 

**  Ft,  Augustine  de  Ancona,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  efths 
fourteenth  century,  in  his  Summa. 

"  '  (5)  Sicut  nuUus  potest  appellare  ad  aeipsnm,  ita  nullni  poM 
appellare  h  Papa  ad  Deum,  quia  una  sententia  et  una  Curia  est  Du  ct 
PapsB.' 

"  The  same*." 

Of  course,  we  are  assured  that  such  expressions  as  these  are  to 
be  taken,  not  in  their  strict  and  apparent  meaning,  but  in  a 
secondary  and  inferior  sense.  Those  who  employ  this  langoage 
would,  wo  suppose,  have  expressed  indignation  at  the  imputation 
of  idolatry.  They  would  have  protested  that  they  worshipped 
only  one  Supreme  Grod,  and  that  the  pope  was  merely  called  God 
in  an  infenor  sense,  —  that  he  could  not  be  worshipped  or 
honoured  in  the  same  way  as  God  or  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  amazing 
to  see  the  facility  with  which  Romanists,  in  general,  can  obviate 
all  difficulties  of  this  nature  by  referring  to  their  professed  belirf 
in  one  God,  as  if  this  theoretical  belief  enabled  them  with  perfect 
safety  to  give  to  creatures  the  honour  due  to  the  Creator.  There 
is  nothing  to  surprise  any  well-informed  person  in  the  use  of  such 
expressions  with  regard  to  the  pope.  Those  who  are  aware  of 
the  worship  of  saints  and  angels,  practised  in  the  Romish  com- 
munion, without  the  slightest  blame  from  any  of  its  authorities, 
cannot  wonder  at  the  appellation  of  Deity  being  given  to  the 
pope.  When  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  saints  are  directly 
addressed  in  prayer,  and  all  blessings  and  graces,  both  temporal 
and  spiritual,  arc  sought  from  them,  as  well  as  from  God ;  when 
hope  and  confidence  is  placed  in  them,  and  they  are  even  acknow- 
ledged as  deities ;  it  is,  of  course,  quite  consistent  with  such  prac- 
tices and  principles  to  admit  the  pope  to  be  an  inferior  God. 

*  Pereira,  p.  180. 
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There  is  one  palpable  inconvenience  in  all  these  distinctions, 
which  the  Romanists  ingeniously  draw  with  a  view  to  excuse  such 
thinffs  from  the  guilt  of  idolatry.  It  would  excuse  any  idolatrous 
wordiip  which  mieht  acknowfedge  the  supremacy  of  one  God 
(sodh  as  that  of  uie  Hindoos,  for  instance,)  from  the  guilt  of 
idolatry.  It  would  allow  any  number  of  creatures  to  be  wor- 
ahippea  by  Christians,  proviaed  their  worship  was  less  in  degree 
than  tiiat  which  is  ofi^red  to  the  Trinity.  In  fact,  it  would 
•monnt  to  this — ^that  Christians  or  Jews,  as  long  as  they  acknow- 
ledffed  aO  other  bein^  to  be  inferior  to  God,  could  not  be  guilty 
of  idolatry.  Platonism  would  be  at  once  excused  in  its  worship 
of  the  heathen  deities;  and  Arianism,  which  was  accused  of 
heathenism  by  the  fathers  for  its  worship  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
ft  second  and  mferior  Gbd,  would  be  perfectly  protected. 

In  truth,  Romanists,  on  this  as  well  as  on  many  other  points, 
prove  too  much.  If  their  defence  involves  the  defence  of  idolatry 
generally,  it  is  evident  that  their  position  is  really  untenable. 

When  the  popes  themselves  have  become  the  objects  of  this 
idolatry,  without  manifesting  any  signs  of  reluctance,  or  attempt- 
ing to  protest  against  it  and  repress  it,  we  cannot  expect  that 
they  should  endeavour  to  reform  the  idolatrous  practices  which 
tte  common  in  their  communion.  They  always  lend  their  sup- 
port to  such  practices,  while  they  discourage,  and  even  stronffly 
eondemn  iJioae  who  censure  them.  To  protest  against  the  idolar 
trons  worship  of  tho  Virgin  and  the  saints,  is  regarded  as  a 
■vmptom  of  heresy,  and  excites  the  indignation  of  the  leaders  of 
ftmianism. 

There  is  one  thought  irresistibly  pressed  upon  us  by  these  facts. 
There  are  undoubte^y  some  withm  our  own  communion  who  are 
not  sound  in  their  faith — some  who  do  not  adhere  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  which  they  are  professedly  members — some  per- 
sons of  turbulent  and  seditious  dispositions.  In  short,  it  is  easier 
to  see,  than  it  is  at  all  times  safe  to  depict  in  a  broad  and  striking 
way,  llie  errors  which  are  in  the  minds  of  some  who  are  bound  to 
act  difierently.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  mistakes  or  the  faults 
among  some  of  our  members,  they  are  surely  not  equal  to  the 

ague  of  idolatry  which  has  eaten  so  deeply  into  the  Roman 
urch.  And  lamentable  as  it  is  to  see  divisions  in  the  Church, 
and  angry  feeling  arising  from  these  divisions  and  parties,  yet 
surely  it  were  better  to  witness  such  a  struggle  between  truth 
and  error,  than  the  unchecked  predominance  of  idoUtry  as  in  tho 
Church  of  Rome — ^a  stealthy,  idolatry,  which,  with  a  profession  of 
orthodox  faith,  proceeds  to  sap  the  foundations  of  Christianity. 

But  to  return  to  the  work  now  before  us.  Pereira  lays  down 
the  following  principle,  which  is  of  great  importance,  and  is 
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capabk  of  inferences  and  an  extension  which  he  does  not  connect 

with  it.     The  principle  ia  as  follows : — 

• 
*'  When  the  bishops  coasented  to  the  reservations  made  to  the  popo 
(if  indeed  they  ever  did  consent,  at  least  to  all),  it  vras  npon  condltioa 
that  when  recourse  to  Rome  was  in  any  way  hindered,  the  jarisdietKMi 
and  power  which  they  had  so  surrendered  should  for  the  time  return  to 
them."— p.  182. 

This  principle  is  very  cantiouslv  worded.  It  merdly  daims  the 
right  of  a  temporary  resumption  m  urgent  caiet  of  the  episcoptl 
jurisdiction,  which  has  been  superseded  by  the  piqiaL  But  the 
arguments  on  which  this  right  is  founded  go  to  a  fiur  greater 
length,  and  justify  in  other  cases  than  that  inmiediately  ccmtem- 
plated  by  Pereira,  the  resumption  of  jurisdiction  which  has  been 
allowed  to  devolve  on  Borne. 

The  groundwork  of  the  whole  is  that  doctrine  which  is  hdd  by 
all  Gallicans,  that  bishops  are  the  successors  of  the  apootlw  ■ 
that  their  jurisdiction  is  derived  from  Jesns  Christ — tiiat'they 
are  supreme  in  their  respective  dioceses.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
whatever  general  jurisdiction  in  the  dioceses  of  other  bishops  has 
been  acquired  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  has  been  the  result  ci 
concessions  on  the  part  of  the  bishops — so  that,  in  &ct,  the  p^ial 
jurisdiction  emanates  from  the  episcopal^  and  not  the  ^mmal 
from  the  p£4)al,  as  the  Ultramontanes  contend.  Hence  it  is  m- 
ferred,  that,  in  cases  of  urgency,  the  bishops  and  their  synods 
may  resume  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  on  all  those  matters,  which 
are  now  customarily  reser\'ed  to  the  see  of  Rome.  They  have  the 
power  by  Ghrist^s  institution,  but  they  have  consented  to  its  being 
exercised  by  the  pope.  Therefore,  if  they  see  reason  to  withdraw 
their  consent  for  a  time,  they  can  do  so. 

Pereira  sustains  his  principle  by  authorities  of  considerable 
weight ;  amongst  which  are  the  writings  of  G}i)rian,  Auffustin, 
Chrysostom,  Pope  Celestine,  Gerson;  and  the  examples  of 
Atlianasius,  Euseoius  of  Samosata,  and  the  clergy  of  the  Gallican 
Church. 

"  The  object,"  he  says,  "  for  which  the  bishops  gave  up  to  the 
apostolical  see  the  powers  and  privileges  of  which  they  were  possessed, 
could  be  no  other  than  the  good  of  the  Universal  Church  and  of  each  of 
their  dioceses^  which  found  in  the  supreme  pontiff  a  ready  and  wise 
assistant  in  all  tlieir  necessities.  When,  therefore,  recourse  to  Rome 
cannot  be  had  [the  writer  might  have  added — or  having  recourse  to  Rome 
becomes  no  longer  conducive  to  the  benefit  of  the  Universal  Church  or 
of  particular  Churches,]  this  object  ceases,  and  with  it,  the  reservation 
to  which  the  bishops  consented.  For  this  reason,  that  the  office  of  a 
bishop  is^jure  Divino,  the  office  of  a  pastor,"  &c. — ^p.  182. 
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From  Boch  principles  as  this  writer  has  laid  down,  Q^rson 
adyances  consiaerably  beyond  the  position  of  a  mere  temporary 
resumption  of  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.  He  maintains,  that 
IwvMner  aneient  may  be  the  exercise  of  power  by  the  Boman 
ponti£b  in  matters  of  jurisdiction  reserved  to  them,  and  thus 
removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  to  which  they 
originally  belonged,  not  one  of  those  reservations  can  have  autho* 
rity  or  force,  when  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  welfare  of  the 
Oiiirch  of  of  particular  dioceses ;  and  that  consequently  bishops 
have  a  right  to  oppose  them  when  harm  would  result  from  their 
continuance. — *^  Let  the  prelates  of  the  Church,^  he  says,  '^  arise 
and  oflbr  to  God  the  sacrifice  of  righteousness,  and  let  them  think 
it  good  ntteriy  to  put  away  these  rapines,  thefts,  and  robberies  of 
the  Bomish  court  [he  so  names  the  reservations],  for  they  cannot 
stand  or  be  prescribed  to  the  injury  of  the  whole  Church,  since 
they  are  contrary  to  the  proper  nature  of  the  mystical  body,  and 
contrary  to  all  justice,^  &c.' 

The  authorities  and  examples  quoted  by^  Pereira  in  the  second 
part  of  his  work  are  also  of  the  nighest  importance,  as  bearing 
on  the  same  point,  and  they  raise  one  or  two  questions  which 
nShet  materialqr  the  question  pf  the  papal  supremacy  in  general^ 
and  its  erounds. 

We  wall  notice  a  few  of  these  authorities  and  precedents,  all  of 
which  are  derived  from  the  Latin  or  Western  Church  subsequently 
to  its  separation  from  the  Eastern  Church,  and  during  ages  at 
which  the  power  of  the  popes  had  attained  its  highest  elevation. 

Occam,  a  friar  minor,  who  lived  in  the  14th  century,  maintains, 
that  when  no  actual  recourse  to  Home  can  be  had,  in  case  of  war, 
or  from  some  other  cause,  several  provinces  of  the  Church  might 
unite  in  appointing  a  primate,  whose  office  should  continue  at 
least  until  intercourse  with  Home  could  be  renewed.  ^  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  this  writer,  the  power  of  jurisdiction  remains  in  the 
Church,  even  without  any  actual  intercourse  with  Bome ;  or  rather^ 
in  case  such  intercourse  is  prevented,  the  jurisdiction  reverts  to 
the  bishops'. 

Peter  ae  Marca,  archbishop  of  Paris  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, observes,  that  ^*  it  cannot  be  dissembled,  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  tiie  CSiurch  which  was  obtained  Jure  divim  by  the 
bishops,  was  not  taken  from  them  by  any  [papal]  ^  decretals^ 
although  the  manner  of  exercising  that  power  was  variously  pre- 

'  EmDgMit  Pmlati  Eedesin  offerentee  Dso  Sacrificiiim  jostitio,  et  has  rapinas, 
lorta,  ei  latroemia  Bomante  Carin  digneniur  penitns  amovere  ;  quia  non  poflsunt 
in  detrimentum  uniTenalis  Ecdesise  stare  aat  pnesoribi,  cum  aint  contra  natn- 
ram  propriam  ooiporia  mysticii  et  contra  omnem  ordinem  justitise,  &c — Gerson^ 
toiiu&.p.l84.  •  Pereira,  p.  226* 
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scribed  by  various  constitutions,  according  to  the  dvomnabuieeB 
of  the  times.  Therefore,  if  such  times  should  occur  as  that  tk 
necessity  ofgajoerning  the  Church  should  compel  the  bUhopg  to  depart 
from  the  more  modem  r^ulationa^  nothing  hinden  that  the 
Divine  and  natural  law  should  take  place,  those  forma  whidi  the 
new  law  has  prescribed  being  omitted.  For  example,  if  there  bet 
vacancy  in  the  papal  chair  for  many  years^  if  the  approacheft  to 
the  city  be  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy  so  that  the  pontiff  cannot  be 
visited  with  safety,  or  if  any  other  similar  and  aerioua  chaDoei 
should  occur,  the  Church  should  be  administered  by  thia  Divine 
law,  or  by  that  old  ecclesiastical  lawV^  The  doctrine  here  ineiil- 
cated  is,  that  cases  nuiy  be  supposed,  in  which  the  bishops  maj 
resume  all  Uieir  original  jurisoiotion,  and  the  papal  joxiadietiQB 
over  the  Church  generally  be  whoUv  supersedea.  Bartheliu^  • 
modem  German  canonist,  observes,  that  in  all  cases  of  remotenea^ 
and  other  difficulties,  bishops  have  used  their  power  in  grsntipg 
dispensations  which  had  been  reserved  by  custom  to  the  pontiff; 
ihat  they  need  have  no  scruple  in  doing  so,  if  there  be  a  canonicel 
reason  for  doing  so.  Gerbais,  a  doctor  of  the  University  of  Pariii 
(17th  century,)  also  maintained  that  in  urgent  oases  the  bishopi 
have  power  to  grant  dispensations  ip  cases  reserved  by  custom  to 
the  pope ;  and  in  reply  to  the  objection  that  such  an  act  would 
be  an  usurpation,  he  replies,  ^^  that  when  the  jurisdiction  is  ordi- 
dinary,  [i.  e.  exists  by  established  right,]  it  cannot  become  etkie 
on  account  of  its  not  having  been  exercised  \^^ 

But  the  langua^  of  Edmund  Richer,  svndic  and  doctor  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  goes  still  further,  and  reminds  us  of  the  sen- 
tuuents  of  Gerson,  above  referred  to. 

**  Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  bishops  derive  their  authority  immediately 
from  God,  like  the  pope  himself,  and  that  he  has  nothing  superior  to 
them,  by  Divine  right,  except  the  first  place  in  the  priesthood  and 
ministerial  power,  certainly  the  bishops  cannot  be  deprived  by  any  human 
law  of  that  power  which  they  have,  by  Divine  right,  from  Ood,  And  if, 
at  any  time,  they  have  assented  to  this  deprivation,  through  violence 
ofTered  to  them,  or  through  error,  this  assent  is  null  by  the  rulot  '  Qi» 
errat  non  consentil,  and  that  sacred  things,  divinely  constituted,  are 
not,  like  things  temporal,  owing  to  the  length  of  time,  to  go  by  pre* 
scription  to  the  usurpers.  Therefore  the  bishops  may^  as  often  as  they 
will,  be  restored  to  their  entire power^  if  we  look  to  the  question  of  right  { 
and  of  violence  and  the  actual  fact  we  are  not  disputing'," 

The  language  of  Richer  is  here  forcible,  and  of  wider  range  than 
that  of  De  Marca  and  Bossuet,  and  others  to  be  quoted ;  but  the 
doctrine  is  substantially  identical  thi-oughout — that  it  is  lawful 

^  Pereira,  p.  29a  i  Ibid.  p.  227.  *  lUd.  p,  2i&    . 
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ader  certain  oircumstances  to  suspend  the  papal  jurisdiction,  or 
)  act  as  if  it  did  not  exist,  and  to  resume  in  particular  churches^ 
Maui  the  coment  ofthepope^  and  without  any  eonsent  ofagmeital 
mneil,  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  episcopal  body. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  complete  answer  to  tne  objection  so  com« 
MMilv  advanced  against  the  English  Reformation  as  schismatical 
nr  aboUdiing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope.  The  bi^ops  had,  it 
\  true,  tacitly  consented  to  invest' the  papacy  with  a  certain 
nriadiction,  but  they  had  done  so  in  the  exercise  of  power,  con- 
irred  on  them  by  Jesus  Christ ;  they  had  done  so  for  the  benefit 
r  the  Church ;  and  when  their  successors  were  convinced  that  it 
Ymld  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  to  withdraw  that  juris- 
ieiion  which  the  pope  derived  from  their  consent  only,  they  had 

Divine  right  to  resume  their  powers. 

An  obje^ion  was  made  to  this  doctrine  by  Mr.  Fronde,  which 
M  been  repeated  by  opponents  of  the  Church  of  England,  that 

a  province  is  justified  m  withdrawing  ttom  the  jurisdiction  of 
le  pNope,  particular  bishops  must  be  equally  justified  in  with* 
rawing  from  the  jurisdiction  of  their  metropolitan.  But  there  m 
great  diflerence  in  the  eases.  We  are  supposing  the  case  of 
rovinces  like  those  of  Englimd  and  Ireland,  which  have  never 
sen  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome  by  any  canon  of  the 
^mslmai  Chwr^ — provinces  whi<^  have  been  in  the  course  of  ages 
leroached  upon  by  the  see  of  Rome,  and  at  length|acquired  by  mere 
usit  consent  and  submission.  On  the  other  huid,  the  jurisdiction 
f  metropolitans  over  their  provinces  is  one  which  is  founded  on  dis- 
nct  laws  of  the  Universal  Church.  So  that  there  is  a  foundation 
r  ru^ht  in  the  one  case  which  does  not  exist  in  the  other.  There 
18  been  an  usurpation  in  the  one  case ;  there  has  been  none  in 
le  other.  In  the  one  case,  the  bishops  Uiroughout  the  world  have 
ileninly  enacted  a  jurisdiction  for  the  sake  of  general  utility ;  in 
16  other,  they  have  made  no  regulation,  but  have  merely  per- 
itted  a  custom.  We  should  say,  therefore,  that  for  any  bishops 
*  a  province  to  withdraw  from  the  metropolitan,  and  elect  anothw 
letropolitan,  wWunU  consent  of  a  promncial  eynod,  would  be  an 
iguatifiable  disregard  of  laws  which  all  bishops  are  bound  to 
lapeet ;  but  this  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  papacy. 

The  next  quotations  and  examples  in  the  work  before  us  have 
lerenoe  to  the  particular  case  of  a  schism  in  the  papacy,  on 
hieh  we  propose  to  ofier  a  few  remarks. 

Pereira  quotes  the  treatise  of  Gterson,  de  modo  ee  habendi  im^ 
we  eekiimatis^  to  show  that  in  a  case  where  a  Church  remains 
xitral  between  rival  claimants  of  the  papacy,  matters  of  juri»^ 
ction  devolve  to  the  bishops.  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  also, 
.  reference  to  such  a  case,  saya,  *^  Wtere  obedience  is  with- 
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ifj^ax» :  and  tb=7  azreed.  bj  a  zreas  ma^oritr.  to  whMimw  obe* 
dieDe«  from  bxh  pretendEis  to  the  pafdirr.  and  roaulied  tint  the 
ImhfjfmiAH^  kingdom  shocU  exeroiseadbniidieaof  jmiBdietiQi 
Imhcfto  bdd  far  ti^  pop&  viiQtt  there  shooU  be 
Hub  resohxtirxi  w^s  adopted  br  Fraiice.  Fnghnd,  SkOt,  Jen- 
salem,  NaTarre,  Bafaria.  Genoa.  FhiideTS,  and  the  CoDqieof 
Cardinals. 

From  this  time  aecordingh-  the  bishops  gianted  dispensatioiitfi 
eonfirmed  dections,  &c.«  as  the  popes  had  preYiousl]r  done.  In 
]4^i8,  the  national  svnod  of  the  Galiican  Chnrch  made  further 
rr:rgnlations  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted  in  this  state  of  neotia- 
Itty,  and  transferred,  amongst  other  things^  the  power  of  grant- 
ing dispensations  to  the  bishops  and  provincial  synods,  and  the 
power  of  confirming  episcopal  elections  to  the  archhishops,  and  of 
confirming  archiepisoopal  elections  to  the  primate,  or  the  pr(H 
vincial  synod.  From  this  time,  the  metropolitans  of  France  re* 
sumod  the  right  of  confirming  the  elections  of  their  safiragans. 

In  1398,  all  the  bishops  of  Spain  assembled  at  Alcala,  resolved 
to  withdraw  from  the  obedience  of  both  pontiflb,  and  to  restore 
all  the  jurisdiction  possessed  by  the  popes  to  the  archbishops  uid 
liisliofm  of  Spain*. 

TIhwc  well-known  facts  suggest  to  a  thoughtful  mind  thd 
iru|uirv,  liow  it  is  possible  that  the  Ultramontane  theory  of  the 
i  )liur(?li  can  be  reconciled  with  actual  /ads.  After  giving  to  that 
tlu'ory  tlii5  credit  of  consistency  in  itself^  we  have  said  all  that  can 
Imi  concddod  in  its  favour.  On  the  other  side,  there  is  the  certain 
fiwf,  tlmt  ilio  whole  theory  is  disputed  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
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power  in  the  Churchy  which  its  advocates  contend  to  he  esmUial 
to  the  Church ;  so  that  whoever  is  separated  from  it,  is  a  heretic 
and  a  rebel.  Here  is  a  power,  which  is,  according  to  them,  of 
Dixnne  insiiitaion^  established  in  the  Church  to  be  the  sole  bond 
of  Catholic  union ;  a  power  from  which  alone  all  jurisdiction  in 
the  Church  is  derivea ;  which  is  the  appointed  tnbunal  for  the 
decision  of  all  controversies,  and  which,  being  removed,  there 
could  be  no  firmness  of  faith,  no  order  of  any  kind  in  the  Church. 
It  is,  in  short,  in  this  view,  the  animating  principle  of  the  whole 
Church.  To  be  separated  from  it,  is  at  once  a  proof  of  schism 
or  heresy :  nothing  further  is  requisite. 

If,  then,  the  p^)acy  be  thus  essential  to  the  Church,  it  is  not 
possible  that  such  schisms  can  take  place  in  the  papacy  itself 
as  will  senarate  the  Church  into  two  paries.  Indeed,  the  notion 
of  a  diviaed  Church,  or  of  different  parts  of  the  Church  being  not 
in  communion  with  each  other  through  their  earthly  head,  is  one 
which  is  not  admitted  as  possible  by  a  Roman  Catholic  at  the 
present  day.  According  to  the  Bomish  theory  of  these  latter 
times,  the  Catholic  Church  is  always  and  immutably  united  in  its 
communion  and  discipline,  as  well  as  its  doctrine.  There  is,  and 
there  must  always  be,  in  his  opinion,  an  infallible  tribunal  in  this 
nnited  Church  for  the  decision  of  whatever  controversies  may 
arise,  and  that  tribunal  is  the  papacy.  Therefore,  the  papacy 
cannot  be  interrupted.  To  suppose  that  it  could  be  interrupted 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  or  that  it  could  even  be  uncertain  which 
of  two  contending  competitors  was  the  true  pope,  could  not  be 
admitted  by  Romanists  generally ;  for  if  they  could  allow  that, 
at  any  period  of  the  Church'^s  history,  there  might  be  no  pope  for 
a  Imig  series  of  years,  or  at  least  no  pope  whose  claims  were  dear 
and  unquestionaDle,  the  Gbdlicans  might  immediately  rejoin,  that 
in  such  case  the  infSallible  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  controversies 
must  rest  s<Hnewhere  else ;  and  the  mere  Protestant  may  infer 
that  such  an  admission  goes  far  towards  subverting  the  notion  of 
any  infallible  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  controversies. 

If  the  intervention  of  a  general  council  be  necessary  sometimes, 
as  De  Maktre  admits,  in  order  to  determine  infallibly  who  is  the 
successor  of  Peter,  then  infallibility  is  vested  in  the  general 
council ;  and  thus  the  Oallican  cause  triumphs  over  the  Ultrar 
montane ;  for  if  the  general  council  is  infalhble,  a  pope  must  be 
Ixmnd  to  submit  to  it ;  it  must  be  superior  to  a  pope. 

If,  too,  the  Ultramontane  were  to  admit  an  actual  or  virtual  in- 
terruption for  many  years  in  the  papal  see  as  possible,  his  theory 
rf  union  and  intercourse  with  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  as  the 
yeiy  essence  of  catholic  unity,  would  be  subverted.  For  how 
comd  the  see  of  Bome  be  always  the  centre  of  unity,  if  it  was 
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liable  for  a  long  series  of  years  to  be  Tacant?  If  itmaybeTirtiialfy 
vacant  for  twenty  or  forty  years,  it  may- be  vacant  for  fifly  or  a 
hundred  years.  How  is  it  to  be  the  centre  of  unity,  when  it  k 
liable  to  lengthened  interruptions ! 

Thus,  theU)  the  Bomanist  of  the  present  day  cammct  concede  itii 
possible  that  the  papal  see  has  ever  been  really  or  vpfaxmoAj 
vacant  for  a  long  series  of  years,  or  that  the  claims  of  contending 
competitors  can  ever  be  so  equally  balanced  as  that  the  Chun£ 
can  (properly  speaking)  be  divided  between  them.  This  latte 
point  would  be,  indeed,  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  notioD 
of  the  necemty  of  union  with  the  see  of  Home. 

Thie  result  then  is,  that  when  a  Bomanist  of  the  preaent  dajr 
contemplates  the  schism  which  disturbed  the  p^Munr  and  the 
Western  Church  in  the  fourteenth  century,  he  can  only  conohda 
that  one  of  the  competitors  was  really  pope,  and  the  other  a 
schismatic ;  that  the  one  had  distinct  and  evident  proofii  of  Us 
being  really  the  head  of  the  Church,  while  the  other  was  aa  phinly 
and  evidently  an  impostor.  So  that  the  state  of  the  case  was 
simply  this :  one  of  the  rival  popes  in  the  great  schism  must  haf8 
been  the  genuine  successor  of  st.  Peter,  and  all  who  were  not  in 
communion  with  him  were  schismatics,  and  cut  off  from  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  claims  of  the  real  pope  must  have  possessed 
a  {bt  higher  evidence  than  his  competitor,  as  it  is  not  to  be  sap^ 
posed  that  Providence  could  ever  leave  the  ^*  successor  of  Si* 
Peter^'  without  ample  signs  of  his  authority.  Therefore,  there 
could  not  be  any  excuse  for  those  who  either  obeyed  a  rival,  or 
who  withdrew  from  the  papal  authority. 

This,  then,  being  the  case,  it  presents  a  view  of  the  Gathofic 
Church  which  is  evidently  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Bomish  Church,  and,  indeed,  of  the  Church  universal.  It  mp^ 
poses,  in  opposition  to  the  idea  of  a  really  universal  Church,  that 
the  Church  of  Christ  was  at  that  time  restricted  within  a  small 
portion  of  Europe ;  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Western  Ghureh 
was  not  subject  to  the  dominion  of  eit/ier  of  the  anti-popes.  Bene* 
diet  had  his  adherents,  but  those  who  had  withdrawn  from  his 
obedience,  and  those  who  obeyed  his  rival,  were  far  more  numerous; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  opponent.  So  that  the  true 
pope,  whoever  he  was,  did  not  hold  communion  with  any  fimtmnal 
Church ;  and  the  universality  of  the  Church  must  have  been  inters 
rupted,  or  else  the  succession  in  the  papacy  was  interrupted. 
Here  are  rather  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  theplausiUe 
theory  of  the  papal  supremacy  and  infallibility.  We  admit  that 
nothing  can  be  more  striking  tnan  the  notion  of  a  supreme  pontiff 
possessed  of  oracular  powers ;  able  to  terminate  every  controversy 
in  the  Church;  the  fountain  of  all  episcopal  jurisdiction;  virtuaUytte 
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sole  tnshop  of  the  Church ;  of  whom  all  other  bishops  are  mere  dele^ 
sAtes  and  deputies ;  and  to  whom  all  the  world  is  oound  to  submit 
nnplicitljr.  J3nt  then,  this  magnificent  theory  breaks  down,  when 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  principles  of  the  most  eminent  and 
learned  Boman  Qatholic  dirines ;  with  the  language  and  practice 
of  the  primitiye  Church ;  and  with  the  simple  facts  of  history. 
The  great  western  schism  is  a  fact  which  either  subverts  the  fafsA 
supremacy,  or  the  universality  of  the  Church,  if  it  be  viewed  on 
Ultramontane  principles. 

We  have  above  supposed  that  no  Romanist  in  the  present  day 
win  allow  that,  during  the  great  western  schism,  there  was  no 
real  and  legitimate  pope.  We  have  assumed  this  as  the  natural 
result  of  those  Ultramontane  principles  which  are  now  in  the 
aaoendant.  They  will,  of  course,  generally  maintain  that  one  of 
the  rival  popes  was  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  that  the 
others  were  schismatics*  But  let  us  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,, 
with  certain  writers  amongst  the  Romanists,  that  the  ease  was 
one  of  80  much  doukt  and  aiffiouUy^  that  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
termine who  was  the  real  successor  of  St.  Peter ;  and,  therefore, 
that  tiioae  who  were  willing  to  obeyHhe  pope^  whenever  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  papal  chair  could  be  made  out,  were  not  r^v- 
sdiisniatics,  although  th^  were  not  actually  in  communion  with 
the  supposed  centre  of  Catholic  unity.  W  hat  is  the  result  in 
this  case !  In  the  first  place,  such  persons  are  compelled  to  ad« 
niit  that  the  papacy  is  liable  to  be  either  actually  vacant,  or  else 
disputed  by  contending  claimants,  without  any  clear  right,  for 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years  at  a  time.  If  so,  the  unity  of  the 
Clrarch  must  assuredly  depend  on  something  eke  than  the  exist- 
ence of  a  supreme  pontiff  in  the  Church :  the  see  of  Rome  cannot 
be  the  centre  of  Catholic  unity.  In  the  next  place,  if  the  two  or 
three  sections  of  the  Latin  Church  who  adhered  to  rival  ponti£b, 
or  refused  obedience  to  either,  were,  notwithstanding  their  divi- 
sions, stiU  parts  and  portions  of  one  Universal  Church,  that 
Ohnrch  must  be  one  in  such  a  sense  as  not  to  exclude  serious 
divisioitt,  and  even  separations  of  communion. 

To  hear  &  Romanist  argue  with  a  Protestant  in  the  present 
day,  one  might  suppose  that  the  Roman  communion  had  always 
been  a  model  of  unanimity  and  harmony.  Hence  we  find  him 
^oting  such  passages  from  Holy  Scripture  as,  '^  A  kingdom  di- 
vided against  itself  is  brought  to  desolation,  and  a  house  divided 
apunst  a  house  falleth.^  Perfect  unity  in  doctrine,  communion, 
discipline,  is  insisted  on  as  an  essential  feature  of  Christianity. 
The  notions  of  those  who  imagine  that  the  Church  of  Christ  may 
at  times  be  divided, — that  even  a  separation  of  communion  may 
take  place  between  different  branches  of  the  Universal  Church, 
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are  pronounced  absurd,  and  contradictory  to  the  very  notkm  of 
unity.  And  yet  the  very  persons  who  speak  with  so  much  con- 
fidence and  decision,  in  rejecting  the  notion  of  more  than  the 
Soman  communion  being  included  in  the  Universal  Church,  mot 
either  admit  that  a  similar  separation  of  ocHnmunion  has  fre- 
quently existed  in  the  Roman  Church  itself — ^that  this  Church 
has,  at  times,  presented  a  scene  as  far  removed  as  possible  from 
the  theoretical  unity  which  is  represented  as  its  invariable  cha- 
racteristic— or  else  they  must  allow  that  the  Church  is  sometimes 
not  universal.  The  great  western  schism  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  instances  of  this  failure  of  unity,  or  catholicity ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  spectacle  then  preaenteid  exer- 
cised a  powerful  influence  in  prepanng  the  way  for  the  removal  of 
the  papal  power  at  the  Befortnation.  When  theologians,  and 
sovereigns,  and  prelates,  had  before  them  the  recent  examples  of 
the  Church  existing,  without  any  certain  and  undoubted  papal 
authority,  for  half  a  century  together, — when  they  had  seen 
Churches  providing  for  their  own  spiritual  wants  for  many  years, 
without  any  recourse  to  Borne,  they  must  have  been  prepared  for 
the  removaJ  of  the  papal  jurisdiction  at  any  future  time,  and  the 
resumption  of  the  episcopal  authority. 

In  fact,  although  the  Reformation  startled  the  advocates  of 
Sromish  theology  from  their  slumbers,  and  put  them  upon  vin- 
dicating the  papal  authority  as  its  principal  article,  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe,  of  the  Bomish  party,  still  exercised  the  power  of 
abolishing  the  papal  authority  in  their  dominions,  whenever  they 
deemed  it  necessary  to  maintain  their  own  interests  or  their 
dignity.  Thus,  to  refer  to  a  few  examples  mentioned  in  the  work 
before  us, — 

''In  the  beginning  of  August,  a.d.  1760,  his  majesty  [Joseph  I. 
King  of  Portugal]  by  his  royal  decree  ordered,  under  heavy  penalties, 
that  no  one  of  his  subjects  should  hold  any  intercourse  with  the  court 
of  Rome,  either  in  spiritual  or  temporal  matters.  This  is  the  usual 
method  by  which  the  sovereign  majesty  of  Catholic  princes  (withoot 
offence  to  religion  or  the  primacy  of  St.  Peter)  has  been  accustomed  to 
resent  the  injuries  and  slights  of  the  Roman  court.  To  say  nothing  of 
other  and  more  ancient  examples,  King  Louis  XI.  of  France  dealt 
thus  with  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  in  1478 ;  Louis  XII.  with  Pope  Julius  II. 
in  1510;  Henry  II.  with  Pope  Julius  III.  in  1551 ;  and  Henry  IV* 
with  Pope  Clement  VIII.  in  1591.  So  in  Spain  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  in  1526  treated  in  like  manner  Pope  Clement  VII.,  and  his  son 
King  Philip  IL  Pope  Paul  IV.  in  1556  ;  also  Philip  V.  Pope  Clement 
XI.  in  1709.  In  l?ortugal,  moreover,  King  John  V.  had  recourse  to 
the  same  measures  against  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  in  1728  \'* 

*  Pcreim,  p.  25. 
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Thus  all  actual  intereourae  in  temporal  and  spiritual  matters 
Rfith  the  see  of  Borne  has  been  frequently  arrested  by  the  com- 
■land  of  temporal  princes  of  the  Koman  communion ;  and  yet 
Chorches  have  contmued  to  exist  in  this  state  of  separation  from 
Borne ;  and  in  almost  all  such  cases  the  bishops  and  clergy  have 
lequiesced  in  the  reguUtions  of  their  respective  governments.  So 
khi^  these  are,  in  their  degree,  a  proof  of  the  persuasion  of  such 
nemberB  of  the  Roman  communion,  that  there  are  cases  in  which 
die  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Bome  may  be  justly  removed— -and 
Bonsequently  that*  it  cannot  be  of  Divine  institution — for  were  it 
)f  Divine  institution,  no  imagined  expediency  could  justify  its 
mppression,  or  excuse  any  Christians  m  submitting  to  the  laws 
)f  any  temporal  ruler  for  even  its  temporary  suspension. 

Such  facts  as  these  go  far  to  show  that  Roman  Catholics  have 
been  perpetually  at  variance  with  the  principles  which  they  lay 
lown  m  argument  with  the  supporters  of  the  Reformation,  or  of 
'he  Elastem  Church, — that  they  cannot  reconcile  the  history  of 
bheir  own  communion  with  those  principles. 

If  the  Catholic  Church  can  never  be  divided,  then  the  true 
Dhurch  was  not  Catholic  in  the  schisms  of  the  fourteenth  cen'« 
wy.  If  it  can  be  divided,  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches 
low  divided  from  Bome  may  be  parts  of  the  Church  universal, 
lod  Bome  may  be  only  a  part,  or  even  no  part  of  the  Church. 

The  notion  of  a  divialM  Church  is  one  which  presents  no  real 
sontradiction  when  it  is  fairly  considered.  To  take  the  case  of 
lie  Church  of  Corinth  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  there  is  no  diffi* 
!idty  in  perceiving  that  it  was  a  Churchy — that  it  was  one,  and 
lot  many  churches, — although  it  was  divided  by  schisms.  St. 
Panl  addresses  it  as  '^  the  Church  of  God  which  is  at  Corinth  ;'^ 
huB  recognizing  its  unity  in  a  certain  sense ;  and  yet  this  unity 
vas  disturbed  by  divisions  and  contentions.  ^^  And  this  I  say, 
hat  everv  one  of  you  saith  I  am  of  Paul ;  and  I  of  Apollos ; 
md  I  of  Cephas;  and  I  of  Christ.  Is  Christ  divided!^  Thus 
diisms  ana  divisions  in  a  particular  Church  do  not  prevent  it 
rom  beine  a  Church, — not  a  united  Church  indeed,  but  still  a 
ThuroL  We  can  understand  the  case  of  a  Church  in  which  dis* 
lenrions  have  proceeded  to  such  an  extent  as  that  even  a  sepa« 
a;tion  of  communion  has  taken  place.  Such  was  the  case  in  the 
ime  of  Clement,  bishop  of  Bome,  whose  epistle  is  addressed 
y  Itucktiirta  rov  Gcou  ry  vapoiKoiay  KopivOov :  and  yet  in  this 
fhrnvA  of  Corinth  the  legitimate. presbyters  had  been  aeprived  of 
heir  office  by  a  party  of  the  people ;  but,  notwithstanaing  this 
eparation  of  the  people  from  their  pastors,  these  Corinthians 
fere  still  the  Church  of  Corinth.  It  is  conceivable  that  cases 
aay  occur  in  a  particular  Church,  in  which  a  separation  of  com* 
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munion  may  take  place,  and  parties  may  hold  each  other  to  "be 
schismatics  or  heretics,  and  yet  they  may  be  mistaken  in  their 
judgment,  and  the  blame  or  the  mistake  may  be  so  dhidei 
between  them,  that  neither  can  be  pronounced  faulUeeSi  and 
neither  of  them  can  be  absolutely  condemned. 

What  may  be  conceived  as  possible  in  a  particular  Ghnrdii 
may  be  also  conceived  as  possible  in  the  Universal  Ghnrdi.  Ths 
Universal  Church  may  be  still  one,  though  it  is  not  united.  TUi 
is  a  distinction  of  which  Bomanists  take  no  account.  They  give 
to  the  Nicene  Greed  a  force  and  an  extension  which  the  Gmd 
itself  does  not  warrant.  "  I  believe  one,  holy,  Gathofic  Ohnroh," 
is  by  them  extended  into  ^^  I  believe  one,  unUedy  holy^  CathoGo 
Church."'  So  the  Donatist  explained  the  ^^  holiness^  of  tha 
Church  to  consist  in  the  aJmlrOe  and  perfsd  sanctity  of  all  its 
members.  But  these  are  exaggerations  and  pervenuone  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Creed.  The  Church  may  be  one,  though  it  is  not 
united ;  even  as  it  may  be  holy  in  a  certain  sense,  thou^  it  imj 
bo  full  of  sinners.  If  there  may  be  parties  and  separations  in  a 
particular  Church,  there  may  be  also  parties  and  separationa  in 
the  Universal  Church.  The  being  of  the  Universal  Church  is  no 
more  at  an  end  bv  such  separations  than  the  being  of  a  particular 
Church.  A  family  which  is  at  variance,  however  extreme,  is  still 
one  family,  though  not  a  united  family.  It  does  not  become 
more  than  (me  family  by  all  its  dissensions.  A  nation,  notwith- 
standing lengthened  civil  wars,  still  remains  a  nation.  Nay  it 
may  remain  so,  though  divided  into  several  kingdoms.  Thus 
Italians  form  one  nation,  though  subject  to  many  independoit 

Srinces.  And  Germans  also  are  a  nation,  though  nationally 
ivided.  So  also  Christians,  even  when  divided  in  some  respects, 
may  still  remain  Christians;  i.e.  they  may  be  so  in  essentisl 
points, — in  their  origin  or  birth  by  baptism,  in  what  is  absolutdy 
necessary  to  the  continuance  of  the  Christian  character.  Their 
dissensions  may  prove  them  to  be  in  many  respects  imperfect  and 
carnal  (1  Cor.  iii.),  and  yet  this  may  be  fully  consistent  with  their 
continuance  as  members  of  Christ's  body, — their  faith  may  not 
wholly  fail 

Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  separations  or  divi- 
sions are  consistent  with  the  being  of  the  Church,  so  that  the 
Church,  according  to  the  latitudinarian  theory,  consists  of  a  con- 
geries of  all  sects  and  heresies  holding  every  imaginable  contra- 
diction in  doctrine  and  discipline.  This  would  simply  amount  to 
saying  that  Christianity  is  a  mere  name,  and  that  in  point  of 
fact  there  is  no  standara  of  faith  whatever, — that  Christianity  is 
whatever  we  choose  to  make  it.  What  we  have  been  suggesting 
is  only  this, — ^that  there  is  no  absurdity  or  contradiction  in  the 
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notion  of  a  Churchy  whether  particular  or  universal,  beii^  in  a 
state  of  division.  We  fully  admit  that  all  divisions  in  the  Churoh 
are  ocmtrary  to  the  Divine  will  and  commandment,  and  that  if 
they  exist,  they  prove  that  there  is  much  to  blame  and  condemn 
on  one  side^  or  perhaps  both ;  in  their  temper  at  least,  if  not  in 
their  cause.  If  there  be  divisions  in  the  Church,  it  should  be  the 
hope  of  Christians  iliat  th^  may  be  healed  bv  the  influence  of 
Divine  grace :  but  it  should  be  felt,  that  divisions  of  loner  con- 
tinuance are  not  easily  healed  bv  ordinary  men, — that  Providence 
having  permitted  division  in  the  Church  to  become  extensive 
and  lengthened,  Christians  must  submit  in  patience  to  that  which 
they  have  not  caused,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  must  endear 
vonr  to  maintain  the  faith  which  has  been  delivered  to  them  from 
the  beginning. 

That  tiiere  is  such  a  sin  as  schism  we  most  firmly  believe,  and 
we  would  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  in  accepting  all  that  has  been 
said  by  the  ancient  Fathers  and  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the 
modem  English  Church  on  this  most  important  subject.  With  them 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  condemn  separation  of  individuals  from 
ajparticular  church,  and  of  particular  churches  from  the  Universal 
Church,  or  even  from  other  particular  churches.  Every  division 
in  the  body  of  Christ  is  contrary  to  the  will  and  commandment  of 
its 'Divine  Head.  It  proves  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  not 
guiding  and  directing  such  contending  members.  The  language 
of  Scripture  is  plain  and  unequivocal  on  the  subject.  But  while 
this  principle  is  to  be  decidedly  maintained  by  all  persons  who 
have  any  title  to  the  appeUation  of  sound  and  intelligent  believers  ; 
it  would  be  an  error  to  maintain  that  the  absolute  and  perfect 
unity ^  so  consistent  with  the  commands  and  the  will  of  Ood,  must, 
in  point  of  fact,  always  exist.  Perfect  sanctity  of  life  in  all  pro- 
fessing Christians  is  the  vnll  of  Ood ;  but  yet  it  is  rarely  found 
in  practice.  To  affirm  that  because  charity  and  brotherly  love, 
and  the  absence  of  all  schisms,  parties,  and  divisions,  are  enjoined 
by  the  GK)spel,  they  will  therefore  infallibly  be  found  at  all  times 
in  aU  members  of  the  true  Churchy  that  the  true  Church  will  never 
be  divided,  or  distracted  by  jealousies,  dissensions,  parties,  this,  we 
say,  is,  in  ejiecty  to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  as  the  Donatists 
did,  and  to  say  that  the  Church  consists  only  of  perfectly  holy 
persons. 

The  Bomanist  will  readily  allow,  that  divisions  and  differences  to 
any  extent  may  exist  in  the  Universal  Church,  provided  that  the 
external  communion  with  its  supposed  earthly  Head  and  a  portion 
of  its  body  be  preserved  ;  but  this,  after  all,  is  to  admit,  that  the 
will  of  Ood  as  regards  the  union  of  Christians  is  not  always 
realized ;  that  his  commandments  are  not  always  obeyed ;  that  the 
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Churcli,  notwithsUiidiag  these  imperfectioiis,  and  fiudta,  mud  sins, 
does  not  fail.  If,  then,  this  be  the  case,  there  is  notlung  inere- 
dible  in  the  notion,  which  has  been  sopported  by  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Church,  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  <rfien  been,  and 
now  is,  not  united,  but  divided.  When  it  was  vmiied,  its  nnion 
and  its  uniYersalitT  aflbrded  a  powerful  argument  in  the  hands  of 
Augustine  and  Optatus  against  the  Donatists  who  pretended  that 
Christianity  was  umited  to  their  communion.  But  this  argnmait 
was,  after  all,  not  a  point  of  fiuth.  That  the  Church  was^  and 
would  be  universal^  the  Fathers  held ;  that  the  Donatists  rrfused 
communion  niith  the  united  Univ^^  Church,  was  a  matter  of 
UusL  But  that  the  Church  iitfMra^ifUitf^/ioidM^  was  an  assertin 
which  was  not  made  by  rither  party.  Their  assertion  was^  thai 
there  was,  in  fact,  no  mvision,  that  their  exponents  were  separated 
from  the  true  Church.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  obeerred,  Uiat 
the  mere  argummU  of  the  ancient  Chrfatian  writers  are  not  to  be 
pressed,  as  if  they  were  infalliUe  under  all  circumstanoes.  I^  fer 
instance,  the  test  of  communion  with  all  the  Churches  ybmuM  hf 
the  apoitleSy  is  a  test  of  orthodoxy,  as  some  of  the  Fathers  made 
it,  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Church  alike  have  for  ages  been 
cut  off  from  Christianity.  The  arguments  of  Augustine  and  Op- 
tatus against  the  Donatists  ceased  to  be  available  whenever  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches  were  separated  from  communioD. 
They  could  not  have  been  employed  in  the  time  of  the  schisms  in 
the  West  itself,  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
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Education  of  the  Clergy.  BeprirUed  from  Letters  in  the  Guardian^ 
London:  Burns. 

5«  A  Letter  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  John  Bussell,  M.P.,  on  some 
Circumstances  injurious  to  the  Usefulness  of  the  Established 
Church.  By  Henry  Stebbing,  B.D.,  F.B.S.  London: 
A.  Hall  and  Go. 

The  great  importance  of  the  subject  of  Church  extension  will 
plead  our  excuse  for  drawing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
present  state  of  a  question  in  which  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  people  of  this  country  are  deeply  involved.  We 
have  for  some  time  ceased  to  hear  any  thing  of  the  question  of 
Church  extension  in  parliament ;  and  we  see  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  interests  of  the  Church  have  benefited  by  this  silence. 
There  may  indeed  be  little  hope  of  a  successful  issue  in  applica- 
tions to  parliament  for  grants  in  aid  of  the  Church ;  but  stiU  it 
seems  desirable  to  claim  at  least  the  right  of  receiving  especial 
aid  and  support  from  the  State.  It  seems  advisable  also  that 
Some  channel  should  be  afforded  for  the  popular  expression  of 
Opinions  favourable  to  the  Church ;  and,  above  all,  it  is  of  import- 
ance that  the  Church  herself  should  not  forget  the  dreadful  amount 
of  spiritual  destitution  which  the  last  half  century  has  created*  It 
has  been  computed  that  several  thousands  of  additional  clergy  are 
fequisite^  in  order  to  enable  the  Church  to  grapple  effectually 
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with  the  frightful  mass  of  ignorance  and  irreligion  by  which  we 
are  surrounded.  Yet  there  has  been  as  yet  nothing  efifectual 
done  towards  overtaking  the  annual  increase  of  religious  desti- 
tution. 

It  behoves  the  Church  surely  to  consider  whether  it  is  not  pos* 
sible  to  devise  some  means  for  bringing  out  the  necessary  randi 
for  Church  extension.  At  present  the  agencies,  in  opemtion  aip 
wholly  insufficient.  The  funds  borrowed  from  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty  by  the  Church  commissioners  are  exhausted.  The  income 
derived  from  the  suppressed  canonries  has  been,  we  believe,  to  i 
great  extent  forestalled ;  and  the  endowment  of  new  churches  bj 
the  coihmissioners  has  become  a  matter  of  rare  occurrence.  Tbb 
Pastoral-Aid  Society,  and  the  Additional  Curates^  Fund,  Wfmt 
to  maintain  with  difficulty  the  incomes  which  they  have  hitherto 
raised ;  and  their  progress  is  extremely  slow.  It  would  seem  that 
at  present  there  are,  comparatively  speaking,  no  means  for  enn- 
gelizing  the  population  of  our  manufacturing  districts,  and  that 
they  must  be  either  consi^ed  to  total  neglect  or  handed  over  to 
the  proselytism  of  Romanists  and  Dissenters. 

But  this  surely  ought  not  to  be.     If  any  religious  body  in  the 
land  possesses  the  means  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  it  is  the  Church; 
and  yet  we  grieve  to  say  the  Church  docs  not  at  present  make 
efforts  in  this  cause  commensurate  with  her  responsibilities  and 
her  powers  of  doing  good.      Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in 
raising  100,000^.  per  annum  for  the  cause  of  Church  extension, 
if  there  were  a  right  feeling  on  the  subject  in  our  congregations! 
We  firmly  believe  there  would  not.     The  offertory  was  proposed 
a  few  years  since  as  an  effective  means  for  raising  the  necessary 
funds  fbr  Church  extension ;  but  tho  attempt,  it  is  needless  tb 
say,  was  a  total  failure.     It  was  introduced  under  circumstances 
indeed  which  rendered  it  an  almost  hopeless  experiment;  for 
being  commenced  merely  by  individual  clergy,  and  those  in  gena«I 
suspected  of  a  leaning  towards  Traotarian  theology,  or  even  Bo- 
manism,  it  excited  jealousy ;  and  being  not  a  general  measure  of 
the  Churchy  it  was  entirely  at  the  option  of  her  members  to  accept 
it  or  not.     The  measure,  in  short,  having  become  a  bone  of  con- 
tention in  the  Church,  is  evidently  one  which  is  unsuitable  to  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  Church.    Had  it  been  introduced 
under  the  sanction  of  authority,  i.  e.,  by  the  recommendation  ct 
the  episcopal  body,  and  with  the  aid  of  an  act  of  parliament,  the 
result  would,  we  believe,  have  been  entirely  different.     But  the 
time  has  passed  by  for  this  ;  and  therefore  the  Church  ought  to 
look  to  some  other  means  of  providing  for  her  wants. 

Notwithstanding  the  unpleasant  differences  which  have  bem 
connected  with  tho  attempt  to  revive  the  offortory  for  religioufl 
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lurposea,  stiO  we  cannot  for  a  moment  entertain  the  thought  that 
here  is  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  Church  to 
ud  in  the  cause  of  Church  extension,  if  it  be  put  before  them  in 
in  imexceptionable  shape.  If  it  assumes  any  thing  of  a  party 
character  it  will,  of  course,  &il.  But  if  it  can  be  conducted  with* 
nit  reference  to  party,  and  come  sanctioned  by  proper  authority, 
ve  do  not  think  that  it  can  fail. 

The  oifertory,  then,  must  be  considered  as  out  of  the  question 
inder  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Church ;  but  we  have 
lever  heard  any  objection  raised  to  the  system  of  collecting  under 
ihe  Queen^B  letters,  except  indeed  to  the  ohfeots  for  which  those 
Ndleotions  are  sometimes  raised,  or  the  handis  in  which  they  have 
lecasionally  been  placed.  For  instance,  we  believe  that  the  col- 
eotions  on  behalr  of  the  fires  at  Quebec  and  St.  John^s,  New* 
bandland,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  starving  Irish,  were  reluo- 
antly  contributed  to  bv  many  persons ;  and  dissatisfaction  waa 
alt  in  some  quarters  at  the  funds  collected  for  Quebec  being  placed 
n  the  hands  of  sectarians.  But  still  there  is  no  objection  on  the 
ffaole  to  collections  under  the  Queen^s  letters ;  and  this  being  the 
lase,  it  seems  that  the  way  is  plain  and  direct  towards  the  crea- 
ioD  of  additional  ftinds  for  Church  extension. 

At  present  we  believe  that  ihree  societies, — ^viz.,  tlie  National 
kKnetV)  the  Church  Building  Society,  and  the  Propagation  of  the 
3(Mpel  Society, — ^are  recommended  by  the  Queen's  letters  to  the 
ibenlity  of  the  Church ;  and  that  collections  are  made  for  each 
>f  them  once  in  three  years.  There  is  thus  a  Queen'^s  letter  every 
f«ar  for  Church  purposes. 

We  cannot  see  any  reason  why  a  iecand  letter  should  not  be 
iaraed  each  year  for  Church  extension.  It  may  be,  perhaps, 
if^irehendea  that  if  a  second  collection  were  made  every  year,  the 
HDount  of  the  collection  for  the  societies  above  alluded  to  would 
hU  short  of  its  present  amount.  We  feel  assured  that  this  would 
iot  be  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
institution  of  a  collection  for  Church  extension  would  have  a  ten-* 
doiey  io  augment  the  collections  for  other  purposes.  The  people 
at  large  wiO  respond  to  appeals  made  to  them,  when  the  objects 
M  unexceptionable ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  if  a  Quecn'^s  letter 
wore  hereafter  to  be  issued  each  year,  prescribing  yt«ar^r/y  col- 
bctions  in  every  parish  for  Church  societies,  it  would  be  cheerfully 

Xded  to  by  the  Church,  and  that  the  amount  now  raised 
Queen>  letters  would  be  more  than  quadrupled.  But  we 
fcel  that  it  would  be  premature  to  offer  any  such  proposal  at  prer 
Knt.  Our  people  must  be  taught  the  wants  of  the  Church,  and 
tbe  duty  of  givmg,  more  fully  than  they  now  know  them ;  and 
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they  will  thus  be  ready  to  meet  the  demands  which  ouglit  to  be 
made  on  them. 

Our  suggestion,  then,  is,  that  one  additional  Queen*$  leUert  kt 
the  present,  should  be  issued  annually  for  the  promotion  of  CtMrA 
extension.  By  this  term  we  here  understand,  not  the  erection  cf 
churches  or  chapels,  or  schools,  but  the  providinff  additjoml 
clergy  (and  lay  agents,  where  necessary)  in  destitute  TocalitieB. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  object,  we  want  a  new  sodefy'— A 
society  for  Church  extension.  This  society  'ought  to  be  eoo- 
structed  on  the  principle  of  representing  the  Church  at  laiga 
The  Sovereign  should  be  its  patron.  The  archbishopB,  l»diopi, 
and  nobles  of  the  land  ought  to  be  its  president  and  other  offioeiii 
The  archdeacons,  and  ower  dignitanes  of  the  Church,  with  the 
aid  of  some  of  the  laity,  ought  to  be  its  committee-men.  In  tUi 
society  the  Additional  Curates^  Fund  Society  might  peiii^il 
merge  itself.  It  might  take  into  association  all  the  similar  UmiI 
societies  throughout  England  and  Wales.  It  mieht  promote  the 
formation  of  branches  in  all  the  dioceses  and  archdeaconries.  We 
should  be  glad  to  see  the  Pastoral-Aid  Society,  and  the  Addi- 
tional Curates^  Fund,  merge  in  this  general  society  for  Chnrch 
extension  ;  but  we  do  not  feel  confident  that  these  societies  would 
deem  it  advisable  so  to  do,  and  it  is  no  necessary  feature  in  our 
plan :  it  would  certainly  have  the  advantage  of  making  the  ^fs* 
tem  of  the  Church  more  uniform,  and  of  removing  jealousies  which 
at  present  exist.  But  we  see  the  difficulties  which  may  arise,  and 
therefore  do  not  press  this  part  of  the  plan. 

Before  this  society  we  suggest  tliat  every  bishop  should  lay  an 
accurate  statement  of  the  wants  of  his  diocese — that  is,  the  num* 
her  of  additional  clergy  and  lay  assistants  indispensably  requisite; 
and  that  the  available  funds  of  the  society  be  allotted  amongst  the 
dioceses  in  proportion  to  their  wants ;  the  distribution  of  the 
fund  being  left  to  the  bishops,  aided  by  committees  consisting 
of  the  Church  dignitaries  and  the  principal  laymen  in  eaca 
diocese. 

Were  such  a  society  instituted,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  would  be  supported  by  subscriptions  and  donations  to  a  larae 
amount;  and  wnen  to  this  was  added  the  proceeds  of  a  Queens 
letter  every  year,  we  should  think  that  a  fund  would  be  annually 
at  the  disposal  of  the  society  for  Church  extension  of  ai  lead 
50,000^.  If  this  sum  were  applied  to  the  payment  of  ealariee  to 
additional  clergy  from  year  to  year,  and  in  aid  of  local  Jwub 
raised  for  that  purpose,  the  amount  disposable  at  once  for  the 
payment  of  additional  curates  would  give  a  prodigious  impulse  to 
the  cause  of  the  Church*    We  feel  convinced  that  scarcely  leflB 
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than  1000  clergy  would  be  thrown  into  the  more  populous  districts 
of  the  country. 

'A  general  Society  for  Church  extension,  such  as  we  have  suff- 
geated,  is,  we  think,  a  real  desideratum  in  the  Church  of  Endand, 
and  we  cannot  see  any  difficulties  to  prevent  it.  The  cause  is  one 
wludi  is  very  dear  to  multitudes  of  people  in  England.  It  is 
dispiriting  to  see  nothing  doing  for  its  promotion,  and  so  little 
hope  of  aid  firom  the  I^slature,  or  from  the  Church'^s  property. 
The  institution  of  a  society  for  this  object  would,  we  thmk,  lend 
new  enei^  to  the  efforts  which  are  making  throughout  the 
eonntiy ;  and  its  effects  would  be  so  beneficial,  that  additional 
means  would,  we  feel  sure,  be  found  before  long  for  its  increase. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  "  Additional  Curates^  Fund,"^  excel- 
lent as  its  object  is,  can  by  any  means  supply  the  want  which  now 
erists.  Its  object  is  limited,  and  besides  this,  there  is  a  kind  of 
rival  society,  which  would  probably  look  with  some  degree  of 
jealousy  on  the  *^  Curates^  Fund,"^  if  it  were  made  the  sole  society 
for  Church  extension. 

We  have  above  said  ftlat  by  the  term  ^'  Church  extension,^  we 
understand  an  increase  in  the  number  of  clergy.  But  we  here 
take  the  term  in  its  widest  acceptation,  as  including  bishops.  We 
woold  not  propose  that  the  society  should,  either  mrectly  or  indi- 
rectly, contribute  to  the  support  of  bishops,  but  we  would  suggest 
that  it  should  have  as  one  of  its  objects,  to  obtain  atsufficient 
nmnber  of  bishops  for  the  Church.  There  is  at  present  no  organ- 
isation whatever  in  the  Church  for  promoting  this  object ;  and  yet 
it  18  one  which  most  assuredly  needs  organization  and  combination 
among  churchmen,  while  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  not  be  left 
to  be  advocated  by  any  transient  and  temporary  association,  but 
flhonld  enlist  in  its  support  the  permanent  and  comprehensive  sup- 
port of  the  Church  itself.  The  cause  of  National  Education  has 
not  retrogressed  because  it  has  been  headed  by  the  National 
Society.  Where  should  we  now  be,  was  it  not  for  the  efforts  of 
that  most  praiseworthy  Society !  Let  us  then  have  a  permanent 
organization  for  the  increase  of  our  bishops  and  our  parochial 
dei^,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  cause  win  be  more  prosperous 
than  it  has  been,  when  left  to  mere  individual  or  local  exertions. 
In  making  an  appeal  for  the  support  of  the  Church  generally,  it 
vronld  certainly  oe  only  just  andf  reasonable  to  show,  that  the  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  Church  has  been  made  available,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, for  the  promotion  of  Church  objects.  Much  has  been  done, 
undoubtedly,  in  the  application  of  the  funds  of  sinecures  to  the 
more  urgent  necessities  of  the  parochial  cleray ;  and  the  good 
resulting  from  that  measure  has  not  yet  been  fully  accomplished. 
But  we  think  that  it  is  well  deserving  of  consideration,  whether 
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nu>re  might  not  be  effected  by  the  property  of  the  (Thiuth,  and 
consistently  with  her  general  arrangements.  Before  we  oonohde 
this  paper,  we  shall  offer  some  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  ue- 
cure  preferments  in  cathedral  andcollegiate  Ohorches,  whiok mif 
perliaps  bo  deemed  not  unworthy  of  notice  at  the  present  mtk. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  present  crisia  is  one  ef  the  hijgiwit 
importance  to  the  Church,  and  that  on  the  judieione  lund  adife 
management  of  her  affairs  at  this  time,  very  groftt  resoltB  an 
dependent.  There  are  great  questions  afieoting  her,  whidi  aie 
likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  public  ere  long^  and  we 
earnestly  trust  that  apathy,  or  fancied  security,  or  a  mialimed 
feeling  of  dignity,  may  not  prevent  the  adoption  of  efibrts  oonh 
mensurate  to  the  occasion.  The  apparently  divided  state  of  the 
Church  (we  trust  that  division  will  not  prevent  the  eo-opemtioii 
of  churchmen  for  the  welfare  of  the  Chyrch  generally) ;  the  rttada 
in  parliament  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission;  the  virulent  ladi- 
cal  opposition  to  the  increase  of  the  episcopate;  the  exertknaof 
sectarians  to  extend  their  own  system,  and  to  prevent  the  extaib 
sion  of  the  Church;  the  important  questions  involved  in  the 
Bishopric  of  Manchester  Bill ;  are  charged  with  important  reaiiUi 
on  the  welfare  of  the  Church  herself. 

That  the  Church  of  England  has  possessed  a  vantage  groiuid 
over  her  opponents,  in  the  possession  of  the  episcopal  sees  of  her 
ancient  hierarchy,  has  long  been  felt  by  both  fnends  and  foes.  It 
is  something  to  have  to  contrast  the  succession  of  archbishopa  in 
the  episcopal  chairs  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Pamlinua^  with  the 
strange  and  foreign  titles  of  Bomish  ^^  Vicars  Apostolic;'"  and 
what  authority  bishops  of"  Debra,'' "  Chalci8,''or  "  Melipotamua,^ 
can  claim  in  England,  is  not  very  evident.  This  is  a  oontraat 
which  has  been  long  and  keenly  felt  by  many  of  the  EIngliiii 
Romanists;  and  many  have  been  the  ineffectual  efforts  which  they 
have  made,  to  induce  the  see  of  Rome  to  substitute  biahope  and 
archbishops  possessed  of  the  titles  of  the  Englialihierarchy^  tor  the 
system  of  "  Vicars  Apostolic,'^  who  derive  their  jurisdiction  ao 
entirely  from  the  pope,  that  they  might  at  any  moment  be  deposed 
by  simply  withdrawing  the  papal  license  under  which  they  set.  Ba(| 
though  such  attempts  have  hitherto  been  unsuccessful,  for  acMne 
secret  reasons,  we  should  think  that  the  time  cannot  be  very  &r 
distant,  in  which  we  shall  see  a  rival  hierarchy  in  England,  usurp* 
ing  the  titles  of  English  sees.  The  appointments  a!  Bomiab 
archbisllop  and  bishops  in  the  colonies  with  titles  detrived  from  the 
countries  in  which  they  are  settled,  seems  an  indication  of  what 
is  likely  to  be  effected  in  England  itself  before  long.  Of  courae,; 
such  a  step  will  not  in  reality  alter  the  position  of  the  respeetive 
parties,  and  the  very  novelty  of  the  Ilomish  hierarchy  win^  for  a 
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time,  be  successfully  pleaded  against  its  claims ;  but  we  must 
repared  for  the  annoyances  which  would,  in  various  ways, 
t  mm  the  usuqmtion  of  the  titles  of  English  bishoprics  by 
anists.  If  report  speaks  true,  very  ereat  efibrts  are  now 
i;  made,  with  tne  object  of  introducingtnis  innovation, 
it  it  is  curious  enouffh  to  find  that  rJnglish  episcopal  titles 
lot  only  coveted  by  ^manists,  but  by  Wesleyan  Methodists. 
16  pamphlet  which  we  have  placed  the  first  on  our  list,  a 
leyan  seriously  proposes  to  appoint  thirty-two  bishops  for  the 
loidists  of  Great  Britain,  a  body  which  he  estimates  at  a 
m ;  two-thirds  of  the  number  being  hearers,  and  not  mem- 
The  following  is  his  proposal : — 

Ve  return  to  our  subject — the  duty  and  obligation  of  the  British 
qran  Church,  in  consideration  of  her  object  and  mission,  to  provide 
ministerial  agency.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  advan- 
of  a  revived  Methodism,  and  have  glanced  at  the  blessings  in 
izion  with  a  localized  and  effective  pastorate.  There  is,  however, 
er  class  of  ministers  needed,  we  think,  in  our  Churches  ;  a  cla^s 
g  duties  analogous  to  those  of  bishops  in  other  Churches.  There 
I  the  spiritual  territory  of  the  British  Wesleyan  Church,  thirty-two 
sCi|  vis.>— 

•  London ;  2.  Bedford  and  Northampton ;  3.  Kent ;  4.  Norwich 
ijan  ;  6.  Oxford  ;  6.  Portsmouth  ;  7.  Ouerasey ;  8.  Devonport ; 
Nrnwall;  10.  Exeter;  11.  Bristol;  12.  Bath;  13.  First,  South 
1}  14.  Second,  South  Wales;  15.  North  Wales;  16.  Birmingham 
Shrewsbury;  17.  Macclesfield;  18.  Liverpool;  19.  Manchester 
idlton;  20.  Halifax  and  Bradford;  21.  Leeds;  22.  Sheffield; 
Nottingham  and  Derby  ;  24.  Lincoln ;  25.  Hull  ;  26.  York ; 
Hiitby  and  Darlington  ;  28.  Newcastle  ;  29.  Carlisle ;  30.  Isle  of 
i  SI.  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  ;  32.  Shetland." 

r  each  of  these  districts,  the  appointment  of  a  localized 
p  is  snggested. 

"ho  office*  we  need  not  say,  is  a  scriptural  one,  and  so  is  the  titles 
»  appropriateness,  it  wouJd  be  idle  to  urge  the  claims  of  the 
any  more  than  that  of  'reverend.'  Far  be  the  thought  that  any. 
!al  influence  would  be  gained,  even  if  possible,  by  its  assumption  ; 
t  coarse,  the  impossibility  precludes  the  necessity  of  professing  to 
aoe  all  inch  desire  or  hope.  The  title  and  office  mast,  of  ne- 
f»  be  alone  spiritual. 

he  institution  of  bishops  is,  we  contend,  among  the  needs  of  the 
ii  Wesleyan  Church,  if  a  due  regard  be  paid  to  her  duties  and 
«•  The  Church  requires,  in  these  days,  an  order  of  men  to  take 
meral  supervision  of  her  work ;  to  be  in  correspondence  with 
ither  and  their  president,  and  with  bishops  and  ministers  of  other 
Mi^  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  good  of  tlie  Church  universal, 

l2 
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w!ti  leinr*  ::  tlttj  oil  iL»  pliz^  »2^i  ir^zractioas  of  ConfeieDce;  to 
tsytrizitzi  i^*  '^•:irs  cf  j^j^n  x=.i  pre^iici^rs ;  to  assiu  in  the  dine- 
tion  of  tie  Tftn:::j  •n«::i;:^'rs  religi^cs*  w«seTolent«  and  edneatkuli 
vi:il2  ti±:r  mp-rctiTe  dissiru ;  zui,  thocgh  bst,  not  irillioiit  in- 
p/^rtanc*,  to  exliii:  ir.e  uziin  of  leoinizg  and  pietj;  and  to  as»t  in 
giTing  a  v^ze  to  the  Ilmarcre  of  ihs  Cizids.  Each  bishop  shooU  be 
provided  vi'Ji  a  laj  Mcretirr,  wli3  might  oecanonallT  be  employed  in 
Lis  du:rl=%  is  attending  :o  ;omex::rnai  fands,  and  other  mere  aecdtf 
basicess."* — pp.  47 — 49. 

There  would  be,  in  &ct,  nothing  inconsistent  with  thepnnei- 

tles  of  Wesleran  Methodism  in  appointing  bishops ;  fiur  Wedej 
inLself  consecrated  Dr.  Coke  a  bishop;  and  in  America  the 
MethodibXs  have  continued  to  appoint  bishops  up  to  the  pment 
day.  And  in  the  increasing  disposition  mamfested  by  sectaiJaoB 
to  imitate  the  institutions  of  the  Church*  we  may  see  reasons  tot 
thinking  that  such  a  proposal  as  that  which  is  made  by  the  author 
of  the  pamphlet  alluded  to,  will  hereafter  be  adopted. 

Measures  like  this  unquestionably  tend  to  consolidate  the  ec- 
clesiastical polity,  and  to  promote  the  discipline  and  the  eifectiYe- 
ncss  of  parties  who  are  hostile  to  the  Church.  The  increase  of 
chief  pastors  in  a  Church  is  a  source  of  encouragement  to  all  its 
members,  and  tends,  as  we  know  from  experience,  to  augm^t 
indefinitely  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  body.  And,  therefore,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  Church  of  England  not  to  regard  with  dis- 
satisfaction the  institution  and  increase  of  rival  hierarchies.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  the  Romish  VicarB 
Apostolic  in  England,  bearing  episcopal  titles,  have  been  douNed 
in  number ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  are  now  about  to  be  in- 
creased. There  are,  we  believe,  ten  Romish  bishops  at  present 
stationed  in  England,  for  the  care  of  a  communion  which,  pro- 
bably, amounts  to  lialf  a  million  in  number,  but  which  itB  own 
most  extravagant  estimates  do  not  raise  to  above  a  million. 

If  we  look  to  America,  where  the  Church  is  at  liberty  to  de- 
velop her  organization,  we  observe  a  hierarchy  consisting  of  thirty 
bishops  presiding  over  1400  clergy,  and  from  one  to  two  miUions 
of  people,  and  we  see  that  hierarchy  increasing  year  by  year,  so 
that  in  the  course  of  forty  years  it  has  multiplied  six  or  seven- 
fold. At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  we  believe,  there  were 
only  four  or  five  bishops  in  America,  where  there  are  now  thirty. 
While,  however,  the  opponents  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
branches  of  the  Church  of  England,  are  permitted  to  augment 
the  number  of  their  bishops  and  pastors  according  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  times,  the  Church  of  England  herself  can,  with  dffi- 
culty,  preserve  her  ancient  sees;  and  only  succeeds,  after  a 
atrugglo  of  unexampled  bitterness  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
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btaining  of^  additional  see^  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  in 
^hich  her  population  has  more  than  trebled  ! 

We  must  say,  that  it  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  hardship  and 
;rieTance,  that  whfle  all  religious  communions  in  the  country  are 
lermitted  to  make  such  arrangements  as  they  deem  advisable,  for 
he  efficient  management  of  their  spiritual  afiairs,  the  unanimous 
rish  of  tiie  Ghurcn  of  England  is  to  be  met  by  insult,  vexatious 
ppofiition,  and  in  a  spirit  of  bitterness  unexampled  in  parliament* 
.ry  proceedings.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  the  object  of  the 
ladical  opponents  of  that  bill,  to  intimidate  the  government  from 
By  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ghurch.  In  their  crusade 
gainst  the  Ghurch,  they  received  the  aid  of  Sir  James  Graham, 
nd  other  adherents  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  the  ministers  who 
lad  introduced  this  measure  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  relin- 
[luahed  that  portion  of  it  which  rekited  to  the  foundation  of  three 
dditional  bishoprics. 

What  may  be  the  meaning  of  this  relinquishment,  we  cannot 
xactly  discern.  It  may  be  that  the  minister  intends  to  bring 
)rward  a  more  distinct  and  definite  proposal  for  the  increase  of 
ishoprics  than  was  comprised  in  the  clause  which  was  relin- 
aished  in  the  Bishopric  oi  Manchester  Bill.  But  we  cannot  help 
uspecting  and  feanng  that  such  a  proposal  will  not  be  again 
irought  forward  by  the  present  ministry.  The  elections  are  now 
ver ;  and,  without  imputing  interested  motives  to  the  minister, 
re  still  feel  that  one  stimulus  which  might  have  induced  him  to 
oart  the  approbation  of  the  Church  is  at  an  end.  Then,  again, 
he  position  of  the  minister  may  not  be  so  triumphant  in  the  new 
aniament  as  to  enable  him  to  provoke  a  violent  opposition  from 
nj  section  of  the  House  of  Commons :  and  therefore  we  remain 
f  the  opinion,  notwithstanding  what  has  occurred,  that  the 
Shurch  must  depend  on  her  oum  exertions  to  obtain  the  necessary 
ugmentation  of  her  hierarchy,  or  to  carry  any  other  measures  for 
er  extension. 

We  feel  convinced,  that  unless  public  opinion  manifests  itself  in 
MTjf  way  in  favour  of  the  increase  in  the  episcopate^  that  most 
mpartani point  will  not  be  gained.  In  the  late  debates  in  the  House 
f  Commons,  several  of  the  opponents  of  the  measure  observed, 
luit  the  country  in  general  haa  expressed  no  wish  on  the  subject, 
nd  that  the  motion  came  from  the  bishops  only.  We  know,  of 
oorse,  the  total  untruth  of  such  assertions;  but  still  it  would, 
re  think,  have  been  well  if  the  supporters  of  the  measure  could 
aVe  appealed  to  petitions  in  its  favour  from  the  universities,  the 
leigy,  and  the  parishes  of  England  and  Wales.  The  sees  of 
iangor  and  St.  Asaph  were  saved  by  the  exertions  of  Lord  Powis; 
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Ic*.  Iz  *arr.:«:  c«  i^^ixnL  ^Jaz  xht  esrresaaa  of  pubGe  opnioo m 
I'rjh  ^rAZ'z  .-  ':*=:ri'Jf:zs  za  zkkji  Hcoks  of  Pirfiiment,  lent  afeiy 
e&ctiT^  s^^»'.n  V.  ia=  «aae  -mhxk  he  pleaded. 

I:  £s  :£iTi.:r^  zhkz  zbsre  b  a  larcr  viudb  is  bitteri|y  oppoaed  to 
anj  boreafe  :f  ±-=  epbixpa:e  in  Vjigbnd,  We  cannot  doobk 
tLaz  :ri§  czwsrSia  e  secTEtlj  iosd^iued  far  the  DMHntcrt  and 
BoooaiiisLs  wiJCf  LaTe  opi*  pretence  ihemeehes  for  afqpeariog  at 
coen  opfocccta  of  ibe  iDftaeare.  Thev  are  donbdesB  hoatile  to 
tue  increase  of  :he  episccpaie  for  exactlr  ihe  same  reaaoa  wliiek 
renders  it  dssr^k  to  liie  Church :  viz.  hs  tendency  to  promote 
the  efficiencT  of  the  Chm^.  However  this  may  be,  there  il 
evidentlT  a  bodv.  smaD  indeed  in  nnmbers,  but  bitter  and  deter- 
mined in  its  animositT.  fdiich  will  oppose  any  meaaore  fiv  tha 
increase  of  the  English  episcopate :  amd  this  body,  amaU  aa  it  ii^ 
has  obliged  the  minister  to  deter,  if  not  to  rehnonish  hia  idan  of 
adding  four  bishoprics  to  the  present  nomber,  althoogfa  the  pio- 
posal  i^-as  introduo&d  with  all  the  qnalifications  which  were  thoo^ 
nc-ceasar)'  to  render  it  acceptable  to  a  ^^  liberal^  House  of  Can- 
If  ions.  Xo  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  were  sought  for;  no 
charge  was  imposed  on  the  taxes.  The  Church  was  to  supply  the 
furirls,  and  to  receive  no  increase  of  political  power  in  return; 
and  yet  the  measure  was  opposed  \^ith  a  virulence  and  an  aasiduitj 
almr/st  unexampled  in  parliamentary  history. 

We  are  not  seeking  to  promote  the  political  influence  or  power 
of  the  Church ;  we  are  simply  endeavouring  to  promote  her  qii- 
ritual  efficiency, — to  place  her  clergy  under  more  imwyxliftifl 
mjiH;rint(;ndenco  of  their  superiors, — to  make  the  Church  more 
effective  for  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  the  consolation  of  the 
aiflicUtd,  and  the  reclaiming  of  the  vicious ;  and  yet  our  efforts 
are  Ui  \n:  inet  by  the  most  virulent  and  assiduous  opposition. 
We  trust  tliat  all  feeling  of  justice  and  fairness  has  not  vanished, 
and  that  the  claims  of  the  Church  will  not  long  be  thus  re»sted. 

We  liuve  had  many  examples  before  us,  in  the  last  few  years, 
of  tlie  iMinofitH  derived  to  the  Church  from  the  appointment  of 
A^ldillonul  liishopH.  In  the  colonics  the  results  have,  of  coursei 
been  riumt  striking.  Hut,  to  show  that  similar  effects  in  their 
degree  may  be  oxpecteil  in  England  itself,  we  would  merely  point 
to  the  Htute  of  things  in  the  diocese  of  llipon,  which  the  excellent 
bihhop  (»f  that  diocese  has  described  in  his  recent  Charge.  It 
niUNt,  indee<l,  1x3  a  matter  of  unfeigned  rejoicing  to  the  Church  to 
<)l)Herve  tlie  prognwH  which  has  been  made  in  this  diocese  since  its 
juHtitutiou  only  ten  years  since;  and  which  must  be  attributed, 
ill  no  Hiiittll  (l(*gruis  to  the  assistance  and  the  labours  of  a  resident 
bishop. 
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866y  there  appear  to  have  been  in  this  diocese  295  incum- 
6  comtes,  300  churches  and  chapels,  and  180  glebe-hoasesi 
Bf  the  clergy  non^^resident. 

i646|  we  find  370  chnrches  and  chapels,  and  225  glebe-houses, 
imbenti,  and  120  curates,  and  only  27  non-resident  clergy; 
an  increase  of  70  churches  and  chapels,  besides  36  fresh  school* 
miied  for  Ditine  worship  in  remote  hamlets,  containing  accom- 
I  for  about  6000  persons ;  100  additional  clergy^  with  45  new 
t^hottses  built  j  while  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number 
Biidtnt  clergy  by  about  one-half* 

rls  the  erection  of  schools,  the  advance  has  been  still  more 
although  the  number  of  them  does  not  exceed  76,  yet,  as 
rd  aeeommodation  for  nearly  80,000  children,  it  is  clear  that  in 
Jtment  we  are  gaining  on  the  increase  of  our  population ;  for 
bar  will  represent  a  population  of  at  least  240,000,  an  amount 
ding  any  addition  whidi  can  hare  accrued  during  that  period  •** 

I  happy  reBults  are  not,  of  oouree,  to  be  attributed  merely 
institution  of  a  new  bishopric  at  Bipon ;  doubUefls  they 
laye  been  in  some  degree  realized,  if  the  diocese  had 
d  without  separate  organization ;  but  still  there  cannot  be 
lonable  douot  that  the  appointment  of  a  bishop,  charged 
)  especial  care  of  the  diocese  of  Bipon,  has  tended  largely 
promotion  of  the  Churches  cause.  In  facilitating  the 
rse  of  the  clergy  with  their  ecclesiastical  superior, — ^in 
[  them  more  immediately  under  his  notice  and  ooservation, 
Dinoting  the  legitimate  influence  of  the  episcopate  with 
members  of  the  Church,  and  thus  drawing  rorth  their  aid, 
>pointment  of  a  bishop  for  that  extensive  district  of  the 
of  York  must  have  exercised  a  verv  powerful  influence  in 
;  about  the  good  results  which  we  have  seen, 
lis  subject  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  language  of  the 
rf  Bipon  in  his  recent  Charge,  because  it  must  carry  with 
yre  weight  than  any  expression  of  our  opinions  could  have ; 
feel  the  highest  gratification  in  placing  on  record  in  our 
le  expression  of  sentiments  so  worthy  of  the  responsible 
nm  office  with  which  the  author  has  been  invested,  and 
e  has  so  well  filled. 


ding  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  diocese,  we  cannot  but 
Bdge  it  to  be  a  subject  of  mutual  congratulation,  that  the  legis- 
s  at  length  publicly  sanctioned  the  principle,  that  some  addition 
imber  of  bishops  in  England  and  Wales  is  necessary  for  the 
government  and  oversight  of  our  Church.  The  only  marvel  is, 
recognition  should  have  been  so  tardy ;  and  that,  in  these  days, 
expedient  for  providing  more  effectual  episcopal  superintendence 
icnre  populous  districts  should  at  first  have  been  found  in  the 
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union  of  ancient  sees.  It  was  throaghout  my  own  deliberate  eonvictioni 
that  in  the  case  of  the  dioceses  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor,  that  union 
never  could  take  place ;  that  the  growing  desire  for  an  increased  epis- 
copacy was  running  counter  to  Uie  spirit  of  an  arrangement  which 
seemed  to  regard  such  extension  as  hopeless,  and  merely  cast  ahout  for 
the  best  means  of  adjusting  more  equitably  the  very  diaproportibnate 
labours  of  the  respective  dioceses,  without  altering  the  existing  number 
of  bishops." 

"  The  Reports,  however,  of  the  first  ecclesiastical  commissioiiy  and  the 
subsequent  enactments  based  upon  them,  so  far  from  leading  the  minds 
of  churchmen  to  acquiesce  in  the  conclusion  that  any  further  enbrge- 
ment  was  impracticable,  served  but  to  invite  reflection  to  the  aubjecL 
The  retrospect  of  the  past,  and  the  fact  that,  although  the  population 
had  nearly  quadrupled  since  the  Reformation,  not  one  bishop  bid  been 
added  to  the  number  of  the  Church's  spiritual  rulers  since  the  leign'of 
Henry  VIIL,  has  led,  as  might  most  reasonably  be  expeetedi  to  the 
almost  unanimous  conviction,  that  a  further  division  of  our  sees,  and  a 
still  further  multiplication  of  the  number  of  those  who  are  to  take  the 
oversight  of  the  Church,  are  necessary  for  its  efficient  government. 

"And  history  tells  us,  that  Henry  YIII.  had  matui^  a  plan  for  in- 
creasing the  number  of  bishops  to  sixty-six,  and  it  was  to  have  been 
carried  into  execution  by  the  endowment  of  twenty  additional  sees,  as 
well  as  the  appointment  of  twenty-six  suffragan  bishops.  The  act 
which  provided  for  the  creation  of  sufifragans  was  passed  in  the  year 
1534.  It  continues  to  this  day  in  our  Statute-book,  and  in  it  are 
enumerated  the  twenty-six  localities  which  were  to  become  their  seats ; 
but  so  much  has  the  relative  population  of  different  places  changed, 
that  Hull  is  the  only  town  in  Yorkshire  included  in  the  list,  while  b 
Lancashire  there  is  not  one  named.  For  all  practical  purposes,  there- 
fore, that  act  is,  at  the  present  moment,  little  more  than  a  dead  letter, 
save  in  so  far  as  it  strengthens  the  argument,  djbrtiorit  for  the  increase 
of  the  episcopate  in  these  our  days,  when  our  population  is  multiplying 
to  so  overwhelming  an  amount." 

The  bishop  thus  satisfactorily  meets  one  of  the  objeetionB 
which  was  raised  by  the  Radical  party,  in  the  recent  debates  mi 
the  Bishopric  of  Manchester  Bill.  It  is  exactly  the  sort  of  reply 
which  is  suited  to  the  understandings  of  such  men. 

'*  It  is  often  urged,  in  answer  to  this  plea  for  increasing  the  numblsr 
of  the  chief  or  subordinate  pastors  of  our  Church,  that  it  is  in  valid » 
teeing  that  the  various  dissenting  bodies  bear  so  large  a  proportion  tc» 
the  whole.     But  you  will  yourselves  be  fully  conscious,  my  reverend 
brethren,  that  the  labours  of  the  clergy  are  not  limited  to  those  alon^ 
who  arc  regularly  in  communion  with  our  Church;  and  that  a  lar^^ 
share  of  your  time  and  toil  is  often  bestowed  on  persons  who  are 
or  less  connected  with  other  religious  communities.     As  an  answer  t 
Ms  current  objectioni  it  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  gather 
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be  abstract  of  the  registration  returns  some  approximation  to  the  ratio 
rhich  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  bear  to  the  rest  of  the 
feople.  The  calculation  refers  to  England  and  Wales  alone,  and  it 
ppearsy  that  in  a  given  year,  since  the  Registration  Act  was  passed*  of 
he  marriages  performed,  ninety  per  cent,  were  solemnized  in  the  Church 
i  England ;  of  those  who  were  interred,  eighty-ffve  per  cent,  were 
niried  according  to  her  rites,  and  by  her  ministers  ;  and  of  those  bap- 
ixed,  seventy  per  cent,  were  admitted  into  the  Church  according  to  the 
brm  prescribed  by  our  Liturgy •" 

In  reply  to  the  arguments  of  such  persons  as  Sir  James  Graham, 
rho  look  upon  the  episcopal  office  as  one  which  involves  a  very 
Doderate  amount  of  labour,  and  who  are  apparently  of  opinion  that 
he  number  of  bishops  ought  to  be  diminished  instead  of  increased, 
he  Bishop  of  Bipon  thus  replies,  in  language  which  is  not  more 
loqaent  than  true : 

**  If  we  look  merely  to  the  vast  addition  which  is  year  by  year  made 
0  the  numbers  of  our  people,  we  should  infer  the  necessity  of  a  cor- 
esponding  increase,  not  only  of  the  parochial  clergy,  but  also  of  those 
rfaose  province  it  is  to  take  the  oversight  of  the  Church  :  this,  however, 
rould  give  but  an  imperfect  view  of  the  bearings  of  the  case,  as  regards 
he  episcopate ;  for  the  labours  of  that  body  may  be  said  to  increase, 
m  it  were,  in  a  geometrical  proportion.  The  increased  zeal  and  ac- 
ivity  of  the  parochial  clergy,  which  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  with 
eelings  of  thankfulness  and  admiration,  throws  an  additional  burden 
n  their  diocesans,  which  they  rejoice,  indeed,  to  bear,  so  long  as  health 
Old  strength  are  granted  them  to  support  it.  No  one  can  be  acquainted 
nth  the  internal  operations  of  a  diocese,  without  perceiving  that  the 
xistence  of  those  numerous  societies,  which  have  been  founded  within 
he  last  few  years  to  aid  the  Church  in  carrying  out  her  spiritual  minis- 
rations,  whether  belonging  to  one  diocese  alone  or  embracing  all 
qually,  while  they  constantly  demand  the  bishop's  counsel  and  super- 
ntendence,  furnish  occasion  for  an  indefinite  increase  of  correspondence 
rith  his  clergy  on  the  various  subjects  connected  with  them. 

**  If,  indeed,  the  Church  expects  her  bishops  to  act  merely  as  the 
elisors  and  correctors  of  their  cleigy,  and  to  discharge  a  certain  round 
f  prescribed  official  duties,  which  may  be  measured  by  the  public  eye, 
nd  are  patent  to  universal  observation,  it  might  perhaps  be  questioned 
rbether  their  numbers  were  not  commensurate  with  their  functions ; 
nd  yet,  in  the  matter  of  confirmations  alone,  it  were  much  to  be  de- 
ired  (according  to  my  own  impression  at  least)  that  they  could  be 
nore  frequent,  and  that  the  numbers  assembled,  which  have  been 
beady  lessened  by  the  division  of  districts,  might  be  still  more  reduced 
y  further  subdivision,  were  not  this  incompatible  with  the  pressure  of 
tber  obligations.  But  if  the  episcopate  is  to  be  regarded  by  our 
cople  generally,  not  merely  as  a  name,  but  as  a  living  reality,  a  vital 
neigising  principle;  if  our  bishops  are  to  identify  themselves  with 
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ame  to  tiac.  fna  t^icir  own  ap^  tiac  vordi  of  cieroal  txwtkt  ad  the 
poGT  parests  c^  erexj  pariic  wtm  tfaM,  Hfoikt  lUr  otb  ifUMiIri 
miaiiter,  there  ii  the  cUcf  pMtor  of  cke  dioBBMb  «lM  era  lor  th«  fodi 
of  their  tlTAirzu  ftcd  k  fiutheriag  pkH  fo  thdr  spiritnal  bCBefil>^ 
ii^  1  la J,  these  veifchtj  ^aigM  talDj  peoM  npoo  m  bnhopi  I  know  Ml 
who  cam  be  lofficifnt  far  these  thizsgi,  aeeoidixig  to  die  peoMot  eoulH 
tatioQ  of  oar  dioceses.  To  nj  that  I  am  mjielf  nneqiial  to  lodi  t 
burden,  would  arail  bat  Uttle  ii  the  sgwDentp  lor  I  an  wdl  aadfliptte 
the  viadj  repi j  ;  bat  I  do  conaeieDtioatlT  believe  that  the  mxMKlkm  of 
bod  J  and  mind,  which  a  foil  lesponie  to  ail  these  demanday  in  additkm 
to  hb  ordinary  official  doties,  must  require,  would  be  fiur  beyond  the 
usoal  average  of  phjiical  strength  and  mental  ability. 

*'  Nor  is  the  picture  which  I  hare  here  attempted  to  draw  the  creatais 
merely  of  my  own  imagination.  Such  is  the  portrait  presented  to  ns 
by  historians  and  biographers  of  those  great  and  good  men  whoy  in 
times  when  the  numbers  of  their  flock  admitted  of  it,  hare  best  adorned 
that  high  office  by  the  holiness  of  their  lires,  and  the  abundance  of 
their  labours,  and  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  Churches.  Sweh  is  th§ 
view  taken  of  a  hiihapt  duties  by  the  framert  of  omr  servicest  and  mck 
are  the  obligations  imposed  upon  us  by  our  vows  of  eonseeraiton,  Thereio 
we  promised  to  instruct  the  people  committed  to  our  care  oat  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  teaching  and  exhorting  with  wholesome  doctrine ;  as 
well  as  to  maintain  and  set  forward,  as  much  as  shall  lie  in  ns,  quiet- 
ness, love,  and  peace  among  all  men.  Therein  prayer  was  offisred  kt 
us,  ttiat  we  might  be  evermore  ready  to  spread  abroad  the  Gospel  of  onr 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  glad  tidings  of  reconciliation  with  God.  Therein 
were  we  charged  to  hold  up  the  weak,  to  heal  the  sick,  to  bind  up  the 
broken-hearted,  to  bring  again  the  outcasts,  and  to  seek  the  lost.  Therein 
were  we  warned,  by  the  injunction  of  St.  Paul,  that  we  should  be  '  apt 
to  teach;'  and,  by  his  example,  that  we  should  'feed  the  Church  of 
(iod  which  Ho  hath  purchased  with  his  blood.'  We  are  reminded  how 
St.  Paul  taught  publicly,  and  from  house  to  house,  and  ceased  not  to 
warn  every  one,  night  aud  day,  with  tears ;  and  how  he  was  willing  to 

{mrt  with  life  itself,  if  he  could  but  finish  with  joy  that  ministry  whidi 
10  had  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus — the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God." 

Thcto  aro,  indeed,  worthy  views  of  the  high  responsibilities  o£ 
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the  episoopal  office;  and  the  enunciation  of  these  doctrines  at 
tbe  present  day  will  do  more  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  all 
eameB^minded  persons  within  the  Ohurch,  than  any  other  arga* 
ment  which  could  be  advanced  in  behalf  of  an  increased  episconate. 
We  want  more  bishops,  not  merely  for  the  relief  of  mdividual 
mlates — not  merely  to  have  more  frequent  confirmations  or  or- 
dinations, or  to  exercise  a  more  efficient  control  over  the  clergy-^ 
but  in  order  to  enable  the  bishops  themselves  to  perform  those 
duties  which  are  the  principal  and  leading  parts  of  their  office, 
and  which  have  reference  to  the  cure  of  souls.  The  bishops  are 
not  merely  successors  of  the  apostles  in  authority,  bv  the  impo- 
nUon  of  hands,  but  they  succeed  to  the  apostolical  autieSj  cares^ 
amd  laboun.  And  how  beautifully  does  the  Bishop  of  Bipon 
pursue  this  subject : — 

'^Pasnog  from  the  Service  of  Conieeration  itself,,  we  cannot  glance 
St  the  EpisUes  of  St.  Paul  without  observiDg  how  fully  these  lineamenta 
SIS  filled  up,  in  all  their  praotical  detail,  in  the  cause  of  his  general 
oversight  over  the  whole  of  his  flock.  From  them  we  learn  his  deep 
sympathy  with  bis  people  in  all  their  trials,  either  from  within  or  from 
without.  '  Who  is  weak,'  says  he,  '  and  I  am  not  weak  ?  who  is 
aflfendedy-and  I  bum  not  ?'  He  tells  them,  that  though  absent  from  the 
body,  he  was  present  in  the  spirit,  being  comforted  in  their  comfort- 
bis  joy  being  the  joy  of  them  all :  how  his  people  were  in  his  heart,  to 
live  and  die  with  them,  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  them  :  how  he  ex- 
horted and  comforted  them  as  a  father  doth  his  children ;  was  gentle 
among  them,  even  as  a  nurse  cherisheth  her  children  ;  being  affection- 
ately desirous  of  them,  and  willing  to  impart  to  them  not  the 
Ooiqpel  of  Gtod  only,  but  his  own  soul  also,  because  they  were  so  dear 
to  him. 

"  And  while  the  records  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  language  of  the  Church, 
as  well  as  the  lives  of  them  who  have  shone  forth  as  the  brightest  pat- 
terns to  such  as  should  come  after  them,  all  witness  to  the  same  truth 
as  to  our  duties  and  our  office,  I  must  be  permitted  to  add  yet  one 
more  testimony.  You  are,  yourselves,  my  Rev.  brethren,  in  some 
degree  responsible  for  what  I  have  written,  for  you  have  yourselves 
taught  me,  during  the  ten  years'  intercourse  I  have  had  the  happiness 
of  holding  with  you,  that  such  is  the  estimate  you  entertain  of  what 
a  bishop's  fimctions  should  be,  and  such  the  relations  in  which  you 
would  fiun  have  your  diocesan  stand  towards  you.  This  relation  I 
ieel  it  indeed  a  privilege  to  hold,  while  the  one  painful  reflection 
which  accompanies  it,  is  the  utter  impossibility,  arranged  as  our  dioceses 
now  are,  of  realizing  all  that  is  involved  in  it,  coupled  with  the  recol- 
lection of  the  necessarily  imperfect  manner  in  which  its  obligations  have 
already  been  discharged,  as  well  as  the  anticipation  that  they  must  be 
yet  more  imperfectly  fulfilled  when  increasing  years  and  declining 
strength  shall  haye  further  impaired  the  ability  to  perform  them. 
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"The  time  seems  to  have  arrived,  my  Rev.  brethreot  when  the 
Church  of  England  will  be  called  upon  to  decide  whether  the  be  cm- 
tent  to  acquiesce  in  the  position  that  she  shall  have  overseen  who  eia 
take  no  such  efTectual  oversight  of  the  flock  as  her  services  contemphtei 
that  the  evils  which  have  resulted  from  this  state  of  things,  shall  not 
only  continue  without  a  remedy,  but  shall  be  indefinitely  aggravated, 
as  the  population  of  the  country  increases,  and  this,  without  any  hope 
of  mitigation.  Surely,  my  Rev.  brethren,  that  such  a  state  of  thingi 
should  be  perpetuated,  is  morally  impossible.  It  never  can  be,  thst 
while  every  other  religious  community  in  this  country  has  fbli  Hbeitj 
to  multiply  the  number  of  its  superior  functionaries,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  times,  as  the  general  body  increases,  and  the 
subordinate  ministers  are  consequently  multiplied,  the  Choreh  of 
England  shall  be  the  only  one  proscribed  from  ever  adding  to  the 
amount  of  her  spiritual  rulers — alone  denied  the  power  of  adapting  her- 
self to  existing  exigencies,  and  of  giving  free  scope  to  all  her  variooi 
energies.  The  principle  of  periodical  increase  has  happily  been  recog- 
nized in  the  gradual  development  of  our  Church  in  the  colonies ;  and 
I  never  can  believe  but  that  it  will  likewise,  from  time  to  time,  be 
acted  upon  in  the  economy  of  the  Church  at  home  \" 

We  offer  no  apology  for  these  lengthened  extracts  from  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon^s  Charge.  Every  Churchman  must  feel  most 
grateful  for  the  expression  of  such  admirable  sentiments,  and  at 
a  crisis  when  they  are  of  unusual  importance.  The  episcopate 
has  been  openly  designated  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  very 
little  better  than  a  sinecure.  We  suppose,  that  on  the  same 
authority,  the  duties  of  the  parish  priest  would  be  limited  to  read- 
ing a  sermon  and  prayers  on  Sundays.  If  such  be  the  opinioDS 
entertained  by  Sir  James  Graham  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  we  need 
not  wonder  at  the  opposition  which  they  have  offered  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Welsh  dioceses,  or  the  ridicule  with  which  they 
met  Mr.  Frewen^s  proposal  for  an  increase  in  the  episcopal  sees. 
The  Church  must  be  prepared  to  expect  from  these  9oirdi9afA 
Conservatives,  and  their  immediate  followers,  no  kind  of  support 
in  her  efforts  to  obtain  the  necessary  augmentation  to  the  epnoo- 
pate.  From  the  Radicals  she  will  meet  a  virulent  oppoertkm. 
From  the  Whigs,  a  support  which  depends  soldy  on  toe  idSi  of 
the  minister.  From  the  Protectionists,  we  cannot  exustljr  mj 
what  her  hopes  may  be ;  but  we  believe  that  this  party  steadBy 
supported  her  in  the  debates  on  the  bishopric  of  Msnchoster ; 
and  we  suppose  that  they  are  more  likely  to  befirieiid  her  than 
any  other  party  at  present. 

J3ut  the  Church  is  not  a  body  which  ought  to  seek  for  tlM  aid 
of  parties.     If  she  is  obliged  to  seek  for  their  aid,  she  will  \ 

1  Si.  Jamee's  Chroiiid«^  September  14, 1647'. 
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1.  Her  strength  lies  in  the  manifestation  of  her  wishes.  If 
e  Church  feels  strongly  on  the  subject,  and  acts  accordingly,  it 
II  be  impossible  to  withhold  her  claims.  No  ministry,  and  no 
rty  which  hopes  to  govern  this  country,  will,  in  the  present 
Kie  of  things,  decidedly  oppose  what  the  Church,  with  a  united 
ice,  requires.     It  is  for  tins  reason  that  we  urge  the  necessity 

organization  and  union  in  the  Church  for  the  promotion  of 
Imrch  extension,  and  an  increase  in  the  episcopate.  We  think 
at  the  exigencies  of  the  times  require  a  special  Association  for 
€06  objects ;  and  we  feel  assured  that,  under  the  guidance  of 
e  heads  of  the  Church,  who  are  deeply  interested  in  this  cause, 
id  unanimous  in  its  support,  the  efforts  of  that  society  would 
)  crowned  with  speedy  and  remarkable  success. 
The  point  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  Church  is,  we  think,  a  large 
crease  in  the  number  of  bishops.  Let  her  not  be  ashamed  or 
Ifftid  to  seek  for  such  a  number  of  episcopal  sees  as  shall  be  fully 
leqoate  to  her  wants.     Let  her  not  rest  satisfied  with  four 

lialf  a  dozen  episcopal  sees,  but  stAte  at  once,  and  openly,  the 
llest  amount  of  her  expectations.  The  principle  having  now 
»en  established,  that  the  episcopal  body  may  be  augmented 
scording  to  exigencies,  it  only  remains  for  the  Church  and  her 
tends  to  press  that  principle  to  its  legitimate  conclusions.  The 
tablishment  of  the  see  of  Manchester  in  addition  to  the  former 
erarchy,  is  a  step  of  the  highest  importance  in  this  point  of 
dw.     vVe  feel  the  force  of  the  objections  which  have  been  raised 

the  system  of  rotation  in  parliamentary  seats,  established  by 
at  bill.  It  would  have  been  safer,  as  a  precedent,  to  have  ap- 
linted  a  bishop  without  any  seat  in  parliament.  Undoubtedly 
e  present  arrangement,  which  was,  we  believe,  originallv  pro- 
NKQ  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  has  the  advantage  of  placing 
te  new  bishop  more  on  an  equality  in  temporal  rank  with  the 
tt  of  his  brethren ;  but  the  arrangement  is  one  which  we  do 
it  think  the  most  desirable  that  could  have  been  proposed.  It 
18  certainly  the  disadvantage  of  interfering  witn  the  parliar 
entary  seats  (with  five  exceptions)  of  those  ancient  sees  whose 
leeesBive  incumbents  have  sat  in  the  great  councils  of  England 
nh  the  times  of  the  heptarchy.  This  is  no  light  evil,  in  our 
Bnkm.  The  seats  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  House  of  Lords 
|M»id  on  prescriptive  right,  except  in  the  case  of  the  sees  erected 
r-  Henry  VIII.  This  right  is  interfered  with  by  the  new  ar- 
ogements.  We  should  have  thought  it  safer  (in  case  parlia- 
enUunr  rank  be  held  in  some  shape  indispensable  to  the  episcopal 
gnity},  that  an  effort  should  have  been  made  to  gain  two  or 
lee  additional  seats  in  parliament,  to  which  the  non-parlia- 
entary  prelates  might  have  elected  some  of  their  number ;  or,  if 
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this  had  been  impraotieable,  that  the  see  of  Bipon  and  the  seei 
founded  by  Henry  VIII.  (Gloucester,  Peterborough,  Chester, 
Oxford),  as  the  latest  founded^  should  have  been  pk^d  (at  their 
next  vacancy)  on  a  level  with  the  sees  hereafter  to  be  created; 
and  that  five  parliamentary  seats  should  have  been  made  electife^ 
and  thus  furnished  a  representation  for  the  five  bishoprics  refianed 
to,  and  for  all  the  new  sees.  This  would,  we  think,  nave  been  i 
safer  and  better  mode  of  providing  for  this  case  than  that  iriudi 
has  been  actually  adopted,  the  result  of  which  may  be,  thai  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  the  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  may 
be,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  bishops  of  new  sees,  while  the 
ancient  sees  whose  pastors  have  sat  in  pariiament  for  a  thousand. 
years,  are,  for  the  most  part,  excluded. 

This  is  an  evil  certainly,  but  we  do  not  feel  very  anxious  on 
the  subject,  because  we  trust  that  the  benefit  derived  to  the 
Church  from  the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  an  increase  in  the 
episcopate,  and  the  removal  of  the  difficulty  of  parliamentaiy 
scats,  will  incalcuUbly  outweigh  any  evils  resulting  from  a  weaken- 
ing of  the  legal  argument  in  support  of  seats  in  parliament.  As 
regards  those  seats  in  parliament,  we  should  rather  feel  their  loes 
an  evil  as  indicating  a  disposition  hostile  to  the  Church,  and  as 
tending  to  the  general  disruption  of  connexion  between  the 
Church  and  State,  than  as  a  great  positive  loss  to  the  Church.  If 
parliamentary  seats  have  their  advantages,  they  have  also  their 
disadvantages — ^they  tend  to  secularize  the  episcopal  office,  and 
they  remove  bishops  from  their  dioceses  more  than  is  desirable. 
But  there  is,  of  course,  a  benefit  in  having  representatives  of 
religion  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  The  mere  temporal 
rank  and  station  conferred  by  them,  we  do  not  value  very  highly. 

The  question  then  is,  in  oiu*  opinion,  of  subordinate  import- 
ance ;  but  the  Church  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  pressing  for  an 
ample  increase  to  her  hierarchv ;  such  an  increase  as  will  place 
the  episcopate  in  a  condition  nilly  to  discharge  its  duties.  A 
diocese  like  Bipon  ought  to  be  divided.  We  have  the  assurance 
of  the  excellent  and  active  prelate  at  its  head,  that  the  diocese  is 
too  large  for  him  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  bishop  in  sooh  a 
manner  as  he  deems  essential:  and  if  this  be  the  case  with  Bipon, 
which  is  not  one  of  the  largest  of  the  dioceses,  what  are  we  to  say 
of  such  dioceses  as  Exeter,  London,  Lincoln,  Manchester,  Noi^ 
wich,  Lichfield,  and  many  others !  We  feel  assured  that  sixty 
bishops  would  be  few  enough  for  the  effectual  management  of  the 
twelve  thousand  churches  of  England  and  Wales.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  an  average  of  more  than  two  hundred  clergy,  and 
near  three  hundred  thousand  souls,  would  afibrd  to  every  Ushop  a 
large  and  ample  sphere  of  employment;  tasking  the  ntmoet  powers 
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and  mind  to  kcNsp  up  with  the  demands  of  duty.  With 
i  augmentation  in  the  episcopate,  the  duties  of  a  bishop 
lasume  a  different  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  worla^ 
soopal  office  would  be  able  to  deyelope  its  more  important 
i;  It  would  become  more  than  a  jurisdiction;  it  would 
a  mission,  an  anostolate,  carrying  the  truths  of  th^ 
throughout  the  land,  administering  the  sacraments; 
lemng,  correcting,  encouraging,  in  all  parts.  Diflbrences 
le  settled  by  personal  examination  on  the  spot,  and  ami- 
iteroourse.  Confirmations  would  be  annual,  and  mord 
tea  would  be  prepared  for  annual  confirmations  than  are  now 
3d  triennially.  This  is  no  mere  fancy.  It  is  a  fact,  that 
of  the  principal  dioceses,  where  confirmations  are  now 
tered  annually,  the  numbers  are  ffreater  on  each  occasion 
dt  used  to  be  when  they  were  only  triennial.  And  eyeiy 
II  deigyman  will  feel  the  adyantages  deriyed  from  con- 
n  by  bringing  him  in  contact  with  a  portion  of  his  flock, 
le  finds  it  otherwise  most  difficult  to  influence  in  any  way. 
persons,  at  the  age  when  good  impressions  are  of  the 
miportanoe,  are  placed  under  a  course  of  pastoral  instrue* 
nd,  could  this  opportunity  be  ofifered  annually,  many  wha 
Rar  their  confirmation,  and  are  afterwards  preyented  by 
causes,  would  be  added  to  the  number.  The  duties  of 
copate  would  not,  we  firmly  believe,  become  less  oneroua 
ey  now  are,  if  the  number  of  bishops  were  ten  times  as 
I  it  is.  The  only  result  of  the  increase  would  be,  that  ita 
J  would  be  far  greater  than  it  is  at  present, 
tnnexion  with  this  subject,  and  with  Church  extension,  we 
rous  of  submitting  to  consideration,  whether,  consistently 
(efficiency  of  the  Cathedral  establishments,  and  their  original 
md  purpose,  they  may  not  be  made  more  conduciye  to  thq 
benefit  of  the  Church  of  England  than  they  are  at  present, 
der  the  regulations  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commisaionera. 
»r  to  lay  this  question  fairly  before  the  reader,  it  seems 
ry  to  enter  into  a  short  survey  of  the  history  of  these 
bments,  abridged  from  the  learned  work  of  Thomassanus 
Hadpline  of  the  Church. 

ig  the  first  six  centuries  of  Christianity,  the  bisho]>,  prieeto, 
cons  of  the  principal  church  of  a  dioeeae  resided  indeed  in 
r  where  their  church  was  situated,  but  they  did  not,  in 
,  form  a  community,  living  in  the  same  house.  Eusebina 
elbe,  Augustine,  and  some  other  bishops,  in  the  fifth  and 
g  century,  began  to  form  religious  communities  of  their 
m  imitation  of  the  monastic  institute  of  Coenobitea,  which 
time  took  root  in  the  Church ;  but  their  example  waa  not 
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generally  followed.  The  priests  and  deacons  formed  one  body,  of 
which  the  bishop  was  the  head ;  and  the  Church  was  governed  bjr 
the  united  action  of  this  body,  the  priests  and  deacons  being  the 
ordinary  council  of  the  bishop.  In  this  body  we  see  the  origm  of 
cathedral  chapters.  They  were  supported  out  of  the  oommoii 
property  of  the  Church,  of  which  the  bishop  had  the  chief  ad- 
ministration. They  were  bound  to  strict  residence ;  and  as  then 
were  no  benefices,  but  merely  salaries  as  means  of  support,  then 
were  no  pluralities.  The  bishop  and  the  presbyters  were  all  in- 
vested with  the  cure  of  souls:  the  bishop  was  so  strictly  bound  to 
preach  and  minister  in  his  cathedral  church,  that  orainarilv  no 
one  else  either  preached  or  administered  the  sacraments  of  bip- 
tism  and  the  eucharist.  It  was  unusual  for  the  presbyten  to 
preach  in  the  presence  of  their  bishop,  so  peculiarly  was  he  con- 
sidered to  be  bound  to  preach  the  Gospel.  The  presbyteiB,  who 
constituted  the  chapter  under  the  bishop^s  superintendence,  were 
all  engaged  in  the  parochial  duties  of  visiting  the  sick,  adminio- 
tering  the  rites  of  the  Church,  and  the  other  usual  branches  of 
pastoral  duties.  The  cathedral  church  was  frequently  the  only 
church  in  a  city,  and  the  priests  and  deacons  were  so  many 
assistants  of  the  bishop,  in  the  care  of  his  '^  parish'*^  or  diocese. 

When  there  were  several  churches,  besides  the  cathedral,  they 
were  served  by  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral.  Thus  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  in  one  of  his  Novelise  regulating  the  number  of  priests 
and  clergy  at  Constantinople,  informs  us  tliat  tha  three  churches 
dependent  on  the  patriarcnal  church  were  served  in  order  by  its 
cler^.  In  fact,  all  the  churches  of  the  city  and  country  were 
originally  a  kind  of  chapels  attached  to  the  cathedral,  and  served 
by  its  clergy.  In  the  time  of  Pope  Innocentius  I.,  the  presbytm 
who  officiated  in  the  chapels  or  parish  churches  of  Home  were  not 
permitted  to  consecrate  the  eucharist;  but  the  sacrament  was 
sent  to  them  from  the  principal  church,  where  the  pope  himsdf 
officiated. 

Thus  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral  church  in  each  diocese  were 
always  engaged  in  pastoral  duties  ;  and  the  adoption  of  the  new 
rules  and  regulations,  which  began  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies to  become  general  in  the  West,  did  not  aifect  the  essential 
character  of  their  office.  From  that  time  the  priests  and  deacons 
of  the  cathedral  began  to  be  entitled  cananici^ — a  term  derived 
from  the  "  catum^''  or  "  mairicula ^  of  the  Church,  in  which  their 
names  were  inscribed  on  being  admitted  to  their  benefices. 

The  canonici,  or  canons,  were  merely  the  priests  and  deacons 
of  the  Church,  no  longer  permitted  to  live  separately,  but  brought 
together  into  a  monastery,  over  which  the  bishop  presided  as 
abbot.     The  rule  under  which  the  canons  lived  was  compiled  by 
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Snrodomngus,  Bishop  of  Metz,  and  was  taken  from  the  monastic 
oles.  The  clei^  were  brought  under  this  rule  in  France  in  the 
ime  of  Gharlenuigne,  and  somewhat  later  in  other  countries ;  but 
he  regnlation  was  not  long-lived,  for  in  the  thirteenth  century 
he  cathedral  clergy  had  very  generally  relinquished  their  residence 
i  the  cathedrals,  and  the  distinction  began  to  be  introduced 
letween  canons  remdentiary,  and  prebencbries  or  canons  non- 
eaidentiary.  The  cathedral  monasteries  were  thus  deserted  by 
nany  of  the  canons,  and  the  fimds  which  had  been  employed  in 
he  aopport  of  as  many  canons  as  possible  on  monastic  iare,  were 
litidea  and  appropriated  to  the  particular  canons  for  life,  without 
he  power  of  recall,  except  in  case  of  some  serious  offence ;  so  that 
he  canons  ceased^  jreceive  maintenance  or  salaries,  and  became 
lOSBessed  of  permanent  benefices.  This,  however,  did  not  neces- 
arfly  relieve  them  from  the  cure  of  souls,  or  make  them  sine- 
nriats.  It  was  only  by  the  gradual  foundation  and  endowment 
i  parochial  churches  in  the  cathedral  cities  that  the  chapters  of 
anons  were  at  length  left  without  anv  flocks  to  tend  ;  and  they 
fans  became  nnecureSy  which  were  held  with  other  benefices  in 
ihrality. 

That  canons  have  been,  in  the  course  of  ages,  placed  in  a  posi- 
ion  to  enjoy  what  is  <»lled  ^^  learned  leisure,  was  certainly  not  a 
eenlt  contemplated  by  the  Church  at  any  time.     We  have  fre- 

ritly  heard  it  stated  that  chapters  were  intended  especially  for 
maintenance  of  a  ^Meamea^  ministry.  We  are  convinced 
hat  this  is  a  very  great  mistake.  To  say  that  the  clergy  of  the 
athedral  were  always  expected  to  be  superior  men,  because  of 
heir  position  as  the  more  immediate  council  of  the  bishop,  would 
le  true ;  but  to  say  that  chapters  were  intended  to  be  places  of 
samed  leisure,  in  which  the  clergy  were  to  be  relieved  from  the  bur- 
hesa  of  the  cure  of  souls,  would  not  be  correct.  The  presbyters  or 
anons  of  the  cathedral  were,  in  their  original  institution,  and  for  a 
tmg  series  of  ages,  a  body  of  clergy  engaged  under  the  bishop  in 
he  pastoral  care  of  tiie  people  of  the  cathedral  city.  ^  The  sinecure 
haracter  which  the^  have  acquired  is  an  innovation.  We  will 
lot  caU  it  a  corrupiumy  though  the  practice  of  the  Church  lias,  in 
ut,  gone  far  towards  proving  it  such ;  for  from  the  moment  that 
anons  were  divested  of  the  cure  of  souls  in  their  original  sphere 
f  action,  they  assumed  it  elsewhere ;  so  that  it  is  rare  indeed,  in 
he  Chnreh  history  of  England  at  least,  for  some  centuries  past, 
0  find  instances  of  canons  of  cathedrals  who  were  not  engaged  in 
lastoral  duties  by  holding  parochial  benefices  along  with  their 
anonries.  This  universal  practice  seems  to  arise  from  a  feeling 
a  the  Church,  that  it  is  undesirable  to  have  benefices  which  are 
riioUy  severed  from  the  cure  of  souls.    To  place  a  body  of  priests 
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in  the  cathedral,  and  to  cut  them  off  entirely  firom  the  cure  of 
souls,  was  felt  to  be  in  some  way  inconsistent  with  the  chancter 
of  a  Christian  ministry.  If,  when  the  canonries  became  sinecani) 
their  holdei*s  had  been  excluded  from  holding  parochial  benefim 
elsewhere,  the  chief  engagements  entered  into  at  ordinatimi  eonld 
not  have  been  fulfilled.  A  body  of  clergy  left  merely  **  at  leiRire^* 
and  constrained  to  form  a  society  without  any  employment  esont 
that  of  attending  the  services  of  the  cathedral  church,  wonU  n 
placed  in  a  position  most  disadvantageous  and  distreflriiig  ti 
Christian  zeal  and  charity.  No  really  sincere  and  devoted  labranr 
in  the  Lord'^s  vineyard  could  be  expected  to  relinquish  the  prifi* 
leges  and  blessings  of  a  parochial  mmistry,  for  a  position  in  which 
he  was  excluded  from  the  cure  of  souls.  Hence  arose  the  obviodi 
necessity  for  permitting  canonries  to  be  held  with  parochial  m 
ferments.  The  endowment  of  parochial  churches  in  the  dim 
gradually  deprived  the  cathedrals  of  their  congregations.  It 
became  the  duty  of  the  people,  which  was  urged  on  them  by  thflb 
pastors,  to  attend  their  parish  churches ;  and  thus  these  nobh 
cathedral  churches  which  adorn  the  land  were  in  the  event 
attended  by  smaller  congregations  than  the  parish  churches 
around  them. 

All  this  was  connected  with  the  system  which  made  canons 
sinecurists,  and  which  deprived  the  bisnop  himself  of  the  imme* 
diate  cure  of  souls,  and  left  him  at  liberty  to  fix  his  residence 
in  any  part  of  his  diocese  where  his  temporalities  might  be 
situated. 

Here,  then,   is  a  very  great  chanee  in  the  discipline  of  the 
Church — a  change  which  has  had  its  disadvantages  as  well  as  its 
advantages.    And  with  the  system  thus  constructed  in  the  course 
of  ages  the  Ciiurch  has  to  deal  in  the  present  day.    Some  persons 
have  been  of  opinion  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  did 
not  introduce  the  reform  which  was  most  urgently  needed  in  the 
dathodral  chapters,  and  which  would  have  consisted  in  bringing 
their  members  into  permafiefit  rmdence.     It  has  been  argued 
that  to  restore  the  residence  of  a  body  of  canons  in  the  cathedral 
city,  and  to  give  them  the  superintendence  of  seminaries,  or  to 
set  them  at  leisure  for  the  composition  of  theological  works,  would 
have  been  realizing  the  original  intentions  of  their  foundation* 
Undoubtedly  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  did  very  little  in 
the  way  of  reforming  the  chapters.     Their  office  extended  diiefly 
to  applying  the  funds  of  those  chapters  to  parochial  purposes. 
They  contented  themselves  with  the  reduction  of  the  numbers  of 
canons,  and  with  the  arrangements  consequent  thereupon,  and 
which  were  absolutely  essential  to  secure  the   perfonnanoe  of 
divine  service  in  the  cathedrals.    Their  object  was  to  leave  the 
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system  as  much  as  poBsible  as  they  found  it,  merely  removing  its 
decided  abuses,  such  as  the  unnecessarily  large  income  of  some  of 
these  sinecures,  and  the  power  of  holding  them  in  plurality  with 
any  number  of  benefices. 

And  in  this  probably  the  Commissioners  judged  rightly ;  for  it 
is  unquestionably  desirable  to  make  as  little  change  as  possible  in 
the  general  discipline  of  the  Church ;  and  had  they  acted  on  the 
^Sp^ioi^  of  those  who  urged  the  restoration  of  the  chapters  as 
bodies  of  clergy  engaged  in  learned  pursuits,  they  would  not,  after 
aD,  have  placed  the  chapters  in  their  ancient  position,  a  position 
fkr  more  dignified  ana  more  influential  than  they  now  hold. 
ft  would  not  have  restored  to  them  the  cure  of  souls  m  the  cathe- 
dral city ;  it  would  not  have  brought  back  the  bishop  into  resi- 
dence, investing  him  with  the  chief  ministry  of  the  Word  in  his 
cathedral  church,  surrounded  there  by  his  presbytery  and  his 
deacons;  it  would  not  have  restored  the  unity  of  the  Church,  in 
bringing  the  body  of  the  faithful  into  connexion  with  their  mother 
CSiurch.  The  chapters  brought  together  under  the  presidency  of 
their  dlMH,  and  not  their  biskop^tov  the  pursuit  of  learning,  not 
for  the  cure  of  souls,  would  have  presented  a  picture  as  unlike 
that  of  ancient  times  as  could  well  nave  been  imagined. 

It  is,  however,  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  looking  at  the  V4$ 
which  might  be  made  of  canonries,  even  in  their  present  condition 
as  sinecures,  persons  should  be  inclined  to  persuade  themselves 
that  such  must  have  been  the  design  of  chapters.  The  notion  is 
very  widely  q)read,  that  stalls  in  cathedrals  were  instituted  for  the 
eq>ecial  encouragement  of  ^*  learning  ;^^  but  from  the  ia^ia  we 
have  stated  this  is  obviously  an  error. 

Before  we  advance  further,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice 
hriefly  the  (origin  of  Deam  of  cathedral  churches.  It  has  been 
akeady  observed,  that,  for  many  centuries  after  the  foundation  of 
the  Church,  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral  consisted  of  the  bishop, 
the  presbyters  or  canons,  and  the  deacons.  The  archdeacon  was 
Um  chief  of  the  deacons,  and  was  the  bishop's  vicar.  Such  was 
the  diocesan  hierarchy  for  eight  or  ten  centuries.  The  bishop 
himself  was  the  president  of  the  chapter ;  its  members  assisted 
him  in  the  cure  of  souls,  and  he  dehberated  with  them  in  council 
on  all  matters  aflecting  the  temporalities  and  spiritualities  of  the 
Church. 

iBut  when  bishqps  began  to  be  more  occupied  with  temporal 
cares  than  formerly,  and  to  be  called  away  from  their  cathedral 
eities  more  frequently,  it  became  necessary  to  nominate  a  head  of 
the  chapter,  who  might  regulate  its  discipline  during  the  absence 
Df  the  bishop.  While  the  clergy  did  not  live  in  monastic  com- 
Bittnities^  the  archdeacon  was  the  sole  vicar  of  the  bishop  in  his 
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absence ;  but  when,  in  the  eighth  and  following  centuries,  the 
cathedral  clergy  were  formed  into  monastie  soetstieSj  it  becuna 
necessary  to  provide  a  substitute  for  the  bishop,  as  well  as  to  ^ 
point  a  treasurer,  precentor,  cellerer,  steward,  &c.  These  oflBoes 
were  discharged  by  the  members  of  the  chapter ;  and  it  was  oolf 
in  the  course  of  ages  that  they  became  endowed  with  sepaiala 
incomes,  and  thus  from  offices  became  benefices  and  dignitiei. 
The  heads  of  chapters  were  at  first  called  prtBpositi^  or  mrtn/oiU; 
and  under  them  were  deans^  of  whom  there  were  generally  mmtiI 
in  the  cathedral  monasteries,  each  of  them  being  given  aathorifcf 
of  discipline  over  ten  members  of  the  chapter.  In  the  ooinae  oi 
time  the  provostships  liaving  become  benefices,  and  their  incoiiK 
bents  having  addicted  themselves  wholly  to  the  care  of  the  tenh 

C>ralities,  leaving  the  care  of  the  spiritualities  to  the  deans,  the 
tter  became  in  their  turn  the  heads  of  the  chi4>teni ;  and  the 
office  of  provost  being  generally  abolished,  that  of  dean  in>t 
in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  generally  subfititotod 
for  it  in  the  cathedral  chapter.  This  was  ^^radually  effected,  in 
the  course  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centunes,  in  many  cases  bf 
the  direction  of  the  popes ;  and  the  catalogue  of  deans  in  English 
cathedrals  begins  in  general  about  a.d.  1200.  We  cannot  trace 
the  succession  of  deans  as  heads  of  chapters  from  a  more  remote 
period  than  this. 

The  deans,  of  course,  gradually  became  sinecnrists  as  the  other 
members  of  the  chapter  did  ;  and,  like  them,  they  assumed  paro- 
chial duties  elsewhere  in  the  diocese,  or  in  any  other  diocese. 
And  their  residence  as  deans  was  at  length  permitted  to  be  limited 
to  ninety  days  in  the  year.  So  far  only  did  the  canons  of  1603 
go  in  enforcing  the  residence  of  deans  at  their  cathedrals.  Bat 
those  canons,  and  the  recent  reforms  in  the  clusters  by  the 
Church  Commissioners,  have  left  the  deana  at  liberty  to  hold 
parochial  preferments  without  limit  of  diocese,  on  condition  of 
their  being  resident  for  eight  months  in  the  year  at  the  cathe- 
dral ;  the  latter  regulation  being  apparently  made  rather  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  the  due  celebration  of  divine  service,  and 
the  care  of  the  fabncs,  than  for  any  other  object. 

The  system  of  discipline,  then,  sanctioned  by  the  Church  of 
England  for  several  centuries,  and  recently  re-asserted  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  legally  authorized  by  modem 
legislation,  approves  of  the  combination  of  parochial  duties  with 
the  deaneries  and  other  cathedral  preferments.  It  does  not  in- 
deed make  that  union  compulsory,  but  it  affords  full  scope  for  it  at 
the  option  of  individuals ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  the  deans  and  other  cathedral  dignitaries  and  members  of 
chapters,  hold  parochial  preferments,  or  professorships  in  the 
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niies,  and  other  offices  of  ati  ecclesiastical  nature,  which 
the  greater  part  of  their  time.  Each  member  of  the 
r  is,  even  under  the  new  regulations,  permitted  to  be  absent 
3  months  in  the  year  from  the  cathedral  city ;  from  which  it 
rnt  that  provision  has  been  carefully  made  for  the  employment 
3e-fourth8  of  a  canon^s  time  in  parochial  and  other  duties, 
canons  of  1603,  the  provision  for  attendance  at  the  cathor 
m  still  more  limitea.  A  canon  who  had  a  parodiial 
\e  was  forbidden  to  reside  more  than  one  monm  at  the 
raL 

are  now  about  to  found  on  these  hcta  certain  suggestions 
lence  to  the  chapters,  which  may  not,  at  first  sight,  be 
her  satisfactory  to  all  our  readers ;  which  would  certainly 
i  some  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  those  who  hold  the  patronage 
onries  and  deaneries ;  and  which  the  chapters  themselves, 
sent,  would  undoubtedly  view  with  reluctance,  when  first 
ed,  as  tending,  in  their  opinion,  to  lower  the  position  which 
ow  hold  in  the  Church.  But,  still  holding  these  objections 
ficulties  steadily  in  view,  and  feeling  that  considerable  op- 
n  would  be  made  to  what  we  are  about  to  suggest,  we  are  of 
1,  that  if  the  project  be  fully  and  fairly  entertained,  it  will 
litted  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  present  discipline  of  the 
I,  while  it  revives,  in  some  degree,  her  primitive  organization; 
would  be  conducive  to  her  extension ;  that  it  would  be  in 
)ect  injurious  to  her  efiiciency ;  and  that  it  would  be  safe 
neficiiu  as  regards  her  general  prospects  and  security, 
t,  then,  with  regard  to  canonries  in  cathedral  and  collegiate 
68.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  they  are  almost 
Uy  held  with  parochial  preferment.  Omitting  those  chap- 
lich  are  to  be  suppressed  under  the  recommenoations  of  the 
iastical  Commissioners,  there  are  at  this  moment  in  England 
ales,  215  deans  and  other  cathedral  dignitaries  and  canons, 
ing  non-residentiaries  and  honorary  canons.  Of  these,  only 
seem  to  be  without  preferment,  in  addition  to  their  cathe- 
snefices.  The  remaining  204  members  of  the  cathedral 
appear  to  hold  308  parochial  benefices,  or  professorships, 
sr  offices  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature,  involving  onerous  duties, 
I  their  cathedral  preferments ;  middng  a  total  of  512  bene- 
nr  offices,  held  by  204  persons.  We  mention  these  facts, 
intending  here  to  imply  any  censure  on  the  system  which 
■mitted  so  extensive  an  amount  of  pluralities,  but  merely 
vin^,  beyond  all  dispute,  that  canonries  are,  as  a  regular 
hdd  wiUi  parochial  benefices — ^that  the  duties  are  consi- 
A>  be  strictly  compatible. 
principle  being  then  so  unequivocally  establisbod)  it  remains 
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for  consideration,  whether  it  is  carried  ont  in  the  maimer  not 
beneficial  to  the  Church.  Is  it  desirable  that  no  rmtritHom  shooU 
exist  as  to  the  value  of  the  preferment  which  may  be  hdd  with 
canonries,  or  the  diocese  in  which  it  may  be  held !  Are  tl» 
canonries,  made  in  this  way,  as  conducive  to  the  benefits  of  tia 
Church,  as  they  might  be  made  \  Let  us  set  aside  our  theories  of 
the  disposal  of  canonries  for  the  support  of  studious  men  in  leamad 
leisure,  and  let  us  come  to  the  sober  matter  of  fact,  that  they  m 
always  held  with  parochial  preferments ;  and  let  us  then  inqnin 
whether  it  is  beneficial,  under  such  circumstances,  that  eanonriii 
should  be  held  with  amply  endowed  preferments — ^with  prefer- 
ments which  do  not  r^qutre  the  aid  of  the  revmuei  of  eanomim. 
Pluralities  are,  in  general,  regarded  by  the  nation  with  disaatJHhO" 
tion ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  positive  danger  to  the  Oharoh  whea 
those  pluralities  are  allowed,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  sop- 
porting  a  clergyman  in  decency  and  comfort,  but  for  the  pupoee 
of  swelling  an  mcome  into  opulence.  It  is  when  we  see  parodul 
benefices  of  2000/.  or  3000/.  a  year,  already  more  than  sidt 
ciently  endowed,  joined  to  the  largest  cathedral  preferment,  thai 
the  country  is  disgusted,  and  the  Church  endangered. 

The  present  system  is,  we  think,  in  this  respect  perilous  to  the 
Church ;  and  assuredly  it  would  seem,  that  if  the  nation  is  to  feel 
satisfied  that  a  real  reform  has  taken  place  in  the  cathednl 
establishments,  such  things  ought  to  be  rendered  impossible.  We 
venture  then  to  submit  a  plan  by  which  all  such  danger  in  future 
would  be  avoided,  and  by  which  a  considerable  relief  could  be 
afforded  to  our  parochial  system. 

Wo  would  ])ropose,  therefore,  that  in  future  all  canonries,  not 
held  with  professorships  or  offices  in  the  Universities,  should  be 
connected  permanently  with  specific  parochial  duties  in  the  eatkh 
dral  city  itself^  or,  whore  this  is  impracticable,  in  its  inunediate 
vicinity.  Wherever  it  is  desirable  to  erect  new  parishes  in  a 
cathedral  city,  the  canonries  might  be  annexed  to  such  parishes 
as  their  endowment.  Where  this  is  not  practicable,  they  might 
bo  annexed  to  the  most  poorly  endowed  parishes  in  the  city,  or  its 
eloso  vicinity.  To  take  the  case  of  this  great  metropolis,  we 
would  unito  the  canonries  of  St.  PauFs,  which  possess  an  income 
of  1000/.  even  under  the  new  arrangements,  not  ^ith  the  parish 
of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  with  its  2018/.  per  annum;  not  with 
that  of  St.  Pancras,  with  its  1910/,;  or  even  with  St.  Giles's, 
968/.,  or  St.  George's,  lUoomsbury,  1000/.;  but  with  new  par 
rishee  in  the  city,  where  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
are  now  as  shoop  without  a  shepherd.  We  should  then  obtain 
at  oiioo  four  nvic  ami  amply  enaoiced  rectories  in  tie  city.  We 
sliould  hnd  that  each  of  those  rectors  would  employ  one  curate 
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wi  iMst ;  and  thus  provision  wonld  be  made  for  the  spiritual  care 
of  many  thouaanda  of  people  who  are  now  virtually  cut  off  from 
virion. 

:  We  would  adopt  the  same  course  with  the  chapter  of  West- 
amstor.  We  have  not  the  slightest  inclination  to  dispute  the 
pnnoi{>le  of  the  discipline  which  connects  slaUs  at  Westminster 
with  bishoprics  and  benefices  in  all  parts  of  England ;  but  we 
think  that  it  would  be  far  more  conducive  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Ohurch,  if  the  precedent  already  set,  with  regard  to  tu>o  of  the 
aanonries  which  are  attached  to  the  large  parishes  of  St.  John 
and  St.  Maiffaret,  Westminster,  were  followed  in  all  cases. 
Sorely  when  Westminster  comprises  parishes  hke  St.  JameeX 
with  37,398  inhabitants ;  St.  John's,  with  26,228 ;  St.  Mar- 
gsret's,  with  30,258 ;  St.  Martin's,  with  24,917;  not  to  sp^ 
of  St.  Greorge  the  Martyr,  Southwark,  with  46,644  (and  its 
Bomish  cathedral)  ;  Ghristchurch,  14,616 ;  St.  Saviour's,  18,219 ; 
Lambeth,  26,377 ;  Eennington,  31,289— all  of  them  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Westminster  Abbey — it  would  seem  that  there  could  be 
fittle  difficulty  in  finding  /our  new  parishes  requiring  endowment, 
asd  which,  in  being  annexed  to  canonries  at  Westminster,  would 
receive  an  ample  provision. 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  amount  of  the  benefit  which  might  be 
derived  from  the  capitular  bodies  in  London  and  Westminster. 
It  must  be  remembered  that,  besides  the  canons  of  each  church, 
there  is  a  body  of  minor  canons  attached  to  the  establishment. 
Under  the  new  r^rulations,  the  number  of  minor  canons  will  not 
in  any  case  exceed  six,  or  fall  short  of  two.  In  the  metropolitan 
churches  we  should  probably  have  no  less  than  six.  Here  then 
we  have  twelve  additional  clergy  available  for  parochial  duties  in 
London  and  Westminster.  The  minor  canons  of  cathedrals  are 
at  present,  we  believe,  almost  always  engaged  in  parochial  duties, 
in  addition  to  their  cathedral  duties.  In  London  and  West- 
minster there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should  not  hold  the  be- 
nefices at  present  in  the  patronage  of  the  chapters  of  St.  Paul's 
and  Westminster,  and  m  the  immediate  vicinity  of  those 
Churches,  in  lieu  of  any  incomes  as  minor  canons.  We  think 
that  the  respectability  of  the  office  of  minor  canon  would  be  in- 
ereased  by  connecting  it,  in  all  cases,  with  a  parochial  benefice ; 
and  by  this  arrangement  the  incomes,  otherwise  to  be  paid  by  the 
Church  Commissioners  to  minor  canons,  would  be  available  for  the 
endowment  o{  twelve  new  parishes^  with  150^.  per  annum  each. 

The  result  of  our  proposal,  then,  if  carried  into  efiect  in  London 
and  Westminster  alone,  would  be  to  endow  gradually  twenty  new 
parishes,  and  to  add  probably  from  thirty  to  forty  to  the  numbers 
of  deigy. 


J.^ 


uui  "sucxur  "iie  'r'^^""*^^  It  mxuir 

h#i  >artc'F»fiI  Msnrun^  :ii   inr 
eh^^f^  'v.il  'jt  sTauaoie  nr  •Zhnrso. 

fr^m  v/vi  v>  I'/Z/i^  and  IH  of  lo«)£.  each. 

h  ift  v^rv  yjwJde  uus  m.  Kv>sad  rathpdril 
>^  ^iemrkM^  or  aflccgMgy  to  famid 
6f)e  or  two  '*3Mei. 

At  Norwich  we  End  thzrtr-sx  panBhes;  few  of  iriiidi  eoih 
Uin  a  tfOpalatiT/n  e:D»edzDg  2i»),  and  onlr  one  exoeediif 
4^//k  rlhth  tVjhn  h  k  plain  thas  there  is  no  need  for  endowing 
ri/:7tr  jArvJv^ :  bat  we  find  nr*  I^asa  than  nineteen  panshes  in  the 
city  in  thf;  sp'ft  of  the  Bbhop  of  Norwich  or  the  rai^ter ;  and  of 
ih'T^!  \aavKh4A  nerer^L,  which  comprise  a  popnlatiim  of  2000  or 
thfrrfrn^tftutA^  Sim  endowed  with  less  than  lOOf.  per  annum.  Here 
th';ri  tUa  anri^;xation  of  such  parishes  to  canonries,  with  500f.  per 
annurri,  would  at  once  ensure  the  efficiency  of  the  Church  ro- 
U'tn  in  ]f]wAA  which  are  at  present  most  madequately  provioed 
for. 

Now  U)  take;  tho  case  of  Peterborough.  The  population  of 
lliiM  vtiihrthni  city  is  liotwccn  6000  and  7000,  witn  one  pariah 
rliiin^li.  If  tlif;  four  canons  of  Peterborough  were  reudent  in 
tliiH  rriiy,  and  (engaged  in  parochial  districts,  they  would  not  be 
too  timny  for  Mm  work  1)cfore  them.  In  the  vicinity  are  severd 
|ifiriMli««H,  in  Mio  gifL  of  tho  chapter  or  the  bishop,  which  would 
milllrinnily  provide  for  tho  minor  canons. 

At  OHfnnl  tlim)  arc  parislics  of  kirge  population  and  very 
|imii'  (Midowni(«ni,  which  would  feel  tho  benefit  of  being  annexed 
io  onnnnrioN  of  (^liriHt  (luirch. 

11iono  nmy  millloo  ah  iuHtances  of  tlio  operation  of  the  plan 
\xhioli  \M'  Imvo  vonturod  to  suggest.  There  are  some  cathedrtl 
(«ilirq  wliovo  tho  no|)iil}Uion  is  small;  in  such  cases  the  benefices 
will  proli<«Mv  ho  round  \o  \\\\\\  augmentation  by  the  annexation  of 
onnont  io^^.  huhn^K  an  a  ^Mioral  ruK\  tho  provision  is  exceedingly 
tim\l\^iu;ito  f\^v  tho  |vim>ohial  olorgy  in  Uic  cathodnd  cittes.    Sot 
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in  many  casfs  the  canonriea  might  be  implied  with  great  advan- 
tage to  the  foundation  of  new  parishes. 

-  At  Exeter  we  find  the  parisn  of  St.  SidwelPs  with  a  population 
of  9154,  and  an  income  of  252^. ;  Holy  Trinity,  with  a  population 
of  3796,  and  an  income  of  111^.  Here  is  at  once  a  field  in  which 
the  endowment  of  one  or  two  new  parishes,  and  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  existing  parishes,  could  not  fail  to  benefit  the  Giurch^s 


To  specify  all  the  local  arrangements  which  might  be  desirable, 
would  of  course  require  very  careful  examination.  It  might  per- 
h^MK,  in  some  cases,  be  found  unnecessary  to  connect  the  canon- 
lies  with  parishes  in  the  cathedral  city.  In  this  event  the  cases 
of  most  urgent  necessity  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  diocese, 
would  be  naturally  attended  to  first.  But  we  think  that,  on  the 
whole,  we  have  said  enough  to  prove  that  the  cathedral  endow- 
ments may  be  made  to  contribute  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the 
wants  of  the  Church ;  and  that,  Mrithout  any  violation  of  principle, 
or  any  revolution  in  existing  practice. 

It  may  be  added,  that  to  annex  permanently  the  canonries  to 
parochial  duties  in  the  cathedral  eity  or  its  close  mdnity^  thus 
cninging  the  canons  into  permanent  residence^  would  be  a  revival 
of  the  primitive  practice,  to  as  CTeat  an  extent,  perhaps,  as  is 
posdble,  under  the  altered  discipline  of  the  Church. 

We  now  advance  to  a  branch  of  the  subject  on  which  our  sug- 
gestions will  perhaps  excite  more  surprise,  and  be  viewed  with 
greater  repu^iance  than  what  has  been  already  said  on  the  sub- 
ject of  canonries.  If  our  suggestions  should  seem  inexpedient  or 
impracticable,  we  have  nothing  further  to  say ;  but  it  seems  that 
in  the  present  exigencies  of  Sie  Church,  nothing  should  be  left 
untriea  to  make  her  resources  available  to  the  utmost,  for  the 
promotion  of  her  most  vital  interests. 

The  provision  for  that  large  increase  in  the  episcopal  body, 
which  the  Church  agrees  to  be  necessary,  is  a  question  of  great 
practical  importance,  and  of  some  dimculty.  Different  plans 
have  been  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  providing  incomes  for  the 
new  bishops,  and  amongst  otners,  it  has  been  suggested  freouently, 
that  the  deans  of  cathedral  and  cellmate  churches  might  be 
consecrated  bishops,  and  become  sui&agans  of  the  diocesan 
bishop.  This  plan  would  undoubtedly  provide  means  of  support 
for  bishops ;  but  it  has  the  disadvantage,  first,  of  supplying  tnem 
with  an  inadequate  endowment ;  for  1000^.  per  annum  is,  with 
our  present  feelings,  an  insufficient  income.  Secondly,  it  labours 
under  the  more  serious  disadvantage  of  compelling  the  appoint- 
ment of  swffrapans  only ;  for  diocesan  bishops  ought  not  to  reside 
in  a  diocese  difierent  nom  their  own. 
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Mot  it  "tsli  ryraTTff  a  cxxKioii.  vliecher  the  deaneriet  mUd 
n'it  l>r  .  Skd^  rr.vrr  U!!«fui  uj  tlte  Cboreh  than  at  preaeDt ;  wfaeutf 
th«ry  migb*.  Dot  be  zsade  aiaibbie  for  the  desired  inaeiBe  of  tb 
epibcofjate.  We  are  c/  ofjbiioa  that  they  mig^t  be  made  eoa* 
ducive  to  this  end.  and  in  eonfinnatioa  of  our  cminioii,  m 
would  first  reiDark.  that  it  baa  been  by  no  means  onmqiient  ti 
hold  deaneries  with  bishoprics.  Several  recent  instances  wl 
occur  to  ever}'  one.  The  deanerr  of  St.  Paul'^s  is  at  this  monuBl 
held  by  the  Bishop  of  Llandatf ;  and  the  deaneries  of  Oanterfani; 

and  of  Durham  have  htelv  been  held  by  bishops.  The  Eoclesiastid 

»  ■■•■1 

Coimnission  has  introduced  regulations  for  preventing  the  bishop 
in  future  from  holding  any  cathedral  or  parochial  preferment  n 
commmdam  with  their  sees,  and  the  principle  on  which  thn 
acted,  which  was  to  prevent  the  multiplication  of  offices,  idiitt 
drew  the  bishops  away  from  their  dioceses,  and  was  no 
longer  necessary  on  reforms  being  effected  in  episcopal  inoomei, 
was  in  itself  most  sound  and  ju£cious.  Undoubtedly  it  is  as 
apfiarent  evil  for  a  bishop  to  hold  a  deanery,  or  a  canonry,  or  • 
pai*ochial  Ix^neiice  in  some  part  of  the  kingdom  remote  from  the 
Hpliero  of  his  episcopal  duties.  But  the  case  would,  we  think, 
be  very  different,  if  a  bishop  were  to  act  as  dean  of  his  own  eaikih 
dral.  That  the  duties  of  a  dean  are  not  onerous,  is  genenJly 
un<l(;r8t()()d  and  admitted.  The  clergy  of  the  cathedrals  for  many 
ages  had  no  president  except  the  1)ishop,  or,  in  his  absence,  the 
archdeacon ;  nor  does  it  seem  that  there  is  any  very  evident 
ivoHou  why  the  biHhop  should  not  resume  this  office.  That  a 
chapter  ouglit  to  have  its  head,  is  not  denied ;  but  why  should 
not  the  bishop  himself  be  the  head  of  his  cathedral  clergy  i 

In  noint  of  fact,  the  ccmstitution  of  some  chapters  in  England 
and  \YalcH  distinctly  shows  the  possibility  of  such  an  arrange- 
niont.  \N'o  (|uoto  the  following  passage  from  Bum'^s  Ecdesi- 
oiitical  Law  (Deans  and  Chapters)  : 

*'  Thero  may  bo  a  chapter  without  any  dean,  as  the  chapter  of  the 
ivUo)«iatc  church  of  Southwell ;  and  grants  by  or  to  them,  are  as  effec- 
tual as  other  grants  by  doan  and  chapter. 

**  lu  tbo  cathctiral  church  of  St.  David's  and  Llandaff,  there  never 
hath  bM'n  any  dean,  but  the  bishop  in  either  is  head  of  the  chapter; 
aiul  at  tho  fomior,  th<*  chanter,  at  the  latter,  the  archdeaconi  presides,  in 
tho  ab«^«co  of  the  bi«hop  or  the  vacancy  of  the  see.** 

>\*o  vio  lun  suiuHVio  tluit  in  e\-crk*  catheilral  thrcmghout  England 
it  wxudd  Iv  )\^Uo  to  act  on  ihi:^  sui-^'^tion.  The  sees  of  Cso- 
(crUiv\«  Ihirluiuu  and  i^\tv>ni,  occur  to  us  at  this  moment  is 
iH\\>tf$dirx  o\ivpiious«  But  with  tlu^^^  threo  oxoeptiona.  we  do 
x;o:  !<v  wV.v  tlk'  bisl\o}^  in  own*  divxvse  of  KnglaVid  shook!  not 
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future  be,  as  their  predeoessors  were  for  a  thousand  years,  the 
■ds  of  their  respective  chapters,  becoming,  in  fact,  the  deans  of 
eir  own  cathednils.  d 

The  effect  of  this  plan,  if  there  were  no  obstacle  to  its  being 
afised,  would  be  to  add  to  the  episcopal  income  about  29,000^ 
T  annum,  and  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishops  the  resi* 
$nce  houses  of  the  deaneries  for  their  own  future  residences, 
ileas  they  should  prefer  to  occupy  their  episcopal  palaces,  those 
Jaoes  being  situated  near  the  cathedral.  We  believe  that, 
cdndin^  the  sees  of  Canterbury,  Oxford,  and  Durham,  which, 
om  their  peculiar  circumstances,  could  not  enter  into  the  pro* 
~  arrangement,  there  are  not  more  than  seven  of  the  English 
the  residence  houses  of  which  are  so  remote  from  the  cathe- 
ral  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  bishops  of  those  dioceses  to 
imbine  the  duties  of  dean  with  those  of  bishop.  In  these  seven 
uses  we  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  episcopal  residence  trans* 
rred  to  the  deanery  houses  ;  and,  generally  speaking,  there 
ould  be  a  considerable  advantage  in  exchanging  the  present 
ilaoes  for  the  deanery  houses,  because  the  latter  are  suited  to 
loie  moderate  incomes  than  the  former ;  and  if  the  episcopate 
.  to  be  enlarged  to  any  considerable  extent,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
Muntain  the  present  scale  of  incomes  allotted  to  the  episcopal  sees. 

It  may  be  felt,  perhaps,  that  an  inconvenience  would  anse  from 
le  proposed  junction  of  the  offices  of  dean  and  bishop,  in  case  of 
ie  vacancy  of  the  see,  when  the  number  of  the  chapter  might  be 
>  small  that  it  might  have  difficulties  in  proceeding  to  an  election 
f  a  new  bishop.  %ut  this  difficulty  might,  we  think,  be  obviated 
y  acting  on  clause  20  in  the  Act  3  and  4  Victoria,  c.  113,  which 
rovides  that  a  plan  may,  at  any  time,  be  laid  before  the  Ecclesias^ 
leal  Commissioners  by  the  chapters  of  cathedral  and  collegiate 
hurches,  for  removing  the  suspension  from  canonries,  by  annexing 
0  them  some  benefice  in  the  patronage  of  the  chapter  or  bishop, 
Jnder  the  power  here  given,  a  sufficient  number  of  canonries 
light  be  revived  and  endowed  with  parochial  benefices,  so  as  to 
amove  all  difficulty  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  see.  And 
bere  is  also  a  power  reserved  in  the  Act  for  making  and  altering 
fcatotes  of  catiiedrals,  which  would  enable  any  arrangements  to 
e  made  in  reference  to  such  revived  canonries  as  might  be  deemed 
xpedient  or  necessary. 

The  proposal  which  we  have  made  has  the  advantage,  first,  of 
nmioting  the  residence  of  bishops  at  their  sees,  at  the  head  of 
heir  clergy,  and  thus  restoring  the  ancient  organization  of  the 
Jhurch  ;  secondly,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  entirely  in  har- 
lony  with  the  practice  of  the  Church,  which  has  permitted 
eaneries  to  be  held  with  bishoprics  and  with  parochial  prefer- 
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XDcnts  tr*  tbs  preson  daj,  afanofit  all  the  deans  being  at  tb 
moorn:  hoi'ierb  cf  parochial  prefennent,  or  m  the  diedaoge  of 
imf^^run:  ixixv^  besides  those  of  their  deaneries ;  thizdij,  it  Ini 
the  adFan:A2e  of  adding  nearij  30,000/.  p^  annum  to  the  pn- 
viajon  fur  the  episcopate,  tozether  with  a  laqge  number  of  resideBBe 
houses,  which  would  not  &ll  to  add  considaaUy  to  the  means  at 
the  di^iosal  of  the  Church. 

The  dimxiy  of  the  chapters  would,  we  think,  be  |»omoted  sal 
increased,  instead  of  being  diminished,  by  obtaining  the  biahop 
himself  as  their  head  instead  of  a  dean  in  priest^a  orders.  He 
bishops  themselves  would  resume  the  jJace  and  jurisdiction  is 
their  cathedral  churches,  of  which  thejr  nave,  in  many  caaea,  beea 
deprived  by  papal  exemptions.  In  many  cathedrab  the  bishop 
does  not  occupy  his  legitnnate  place  of  authority.  The  dean  ba 
frequently  assumed  a  power  co-ordinate  with  that  of  the  bishop, 
and,  in  some  cases,  superior  to  him.  These  anomaliea  would  be 
removed  by  the  restoration  of  the  episcopal  presidency,  which  we 
have  ventured  to  recommend. 

We  are  now  about  to  consider  what  new  dioceses  it  would  be 
desirable  to  establish  in  England  and  Wales,  and  to  examine 
what  endowments  may  be  looked  for. 

The  dioceses  of  li^gor,  St.  Asaph,  and  Llandaff^  we  wooM 
leave  as  they  are  at  present ;  but  we  think  tliat  a  division  of 
the  diocese  of  St.  David's  is  imperatively  called  for,  and  that  a 
new  see  ought  to  be  founded  at  orecon,  to  include  the  archdea- 
conries of  Jirecon  and  Cardigan. 

From  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells  we  would  detach  the 
archdeaconry  of  Bath,  and,  uniting  it  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Bristol,  erect  or  restore  the  see  of  Bristol  and  Bath. 

The  archicpiscopal  diocese  of  Canterbury  we  would  reduce  to 
half  its  present  size,  placing  the  remainder  of  Kent  under  the  see 
of  Rochester,  as  in  fonncr  times. 

'J1io  diocese  of  Chichester  we  would  leave  untouched. 
The  diocese  of  Ely  should  give  the  archdeaconries  of  Bedford 
and  Huntingdon  to  one  new  see  at  Bedford,  and  that  of  Sudbury 
to  another  at  Bury  St.  Edmund'^s. 

The  diocese  of  Exeter  should  have  one  new  bishop  for  Oomwali 
at  B(xlniin,  and  one  for  the  archdeaconries  of  Banistaple  and 
Totness  seated  at  Plymouth. 

l^'roin  the  diocese  of  Hereford  and  of  Lichfield  we  would  detach 
the  whole  county  of  Salop,  and  place  it  under  a  bishop  at  Shrews- 
bury. 

In  the  diocese  of  Lichfield,  a  new  see  ought  to  be  erected  for 
the  county  of  Derby,  at  Derby. 

In  tlie  diocese  of  Lincoln,  the  present  episcopal  see  ought  to 
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etoin  nearly  half  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln.  The  southern 
larfc  ought  to  have  a  new  see  at  Stamford  or  Boston ;  and  the 
vAdeaconry  of  Stow,  and  the  northern  part  of  the  archdeaconry 
if  Lincoln,  ought  to  have  a  new  see  at  Gainsborough.  The  arch* 
leaconry  of  Nottingham  would  require  a  new  see  at  Southwell. 

In  the  diocese  of  London,  a  new  see  ought  to  be  founded  at 
l¥ertminster,  to  take  charge  of  part  of  Westminster,  Southwark, 
ind  Sunr^. 

La  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  two  additional  sees  ought  to  be 
bonded  in  Norfolk,  at  Yarmouth  and  Walsingham  ;  and  one  in 
Snflblk,  at  Ipswich. 

From  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  Berkshire  ought  to  be  detached, 
ind  ought  to  form  the  diocese  of  Windsor;  Buckingham  also 
iwht  to  be  a  new  diocese. 

In  the  diocese  of  Peterborough,  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester 
imsfat  to  be  a  distinct  diocese  and  see. 

In  the  present  diocese  of  Rochester,  there  ought  to  be  bishops  of 
Oolchester,  Chelmsford,  and  St.  Alban^s ;  the  see  of  Rochester 
being  restored  to  its  ancient  jurisdiction  in  Kent. 

The  diocese  of  Salisbury  should  be  divided,  and  thccounty  of  Dor- 
set constitute  a  distinct  bishopric,  the  see  to  be  placed  at  Sherborne. 

In  the  diocese  of  Winchester  the  Channel  Islands  ought  to  be 
Movided  with  a  bishop  of  Jersey,  besides  the  separation  of 
surrey  as  already  mentioned.  ^ 

In  die  diocese  of  Worcester  a  new  bishopric  ought  to  be  formed 
it  Birmingham  and  Coventry  for  Warwickshire. 

The  see  of  Carlisle  might  remain  unaltered. 

The  see  of  Chester  should  be  divided  into  those  of  Chester, 
If anchester,  Liverpool,  and  Lancaster. 

The  county  of  Northumberland  should  be  detached  from  Durham, 
ind  become  a  distinct  diocese,  under  the  see  of  Newcastle  and 
Hexham. 

The  archdeaconry  of  Craven  in  the  diocese  of  Bipon  ought  to 
become  a  diocese;  with  a  see  at  Halifax  and  Leeds. 

The  archdeaconry  of  the  East  Biding,  and  that  of  Cleveland, 
(Nurht  to  be  new  dioceses,  under  the  Bishops  of  Beverley  and 
Whitby. 

Thus  the  addition  we  propose  amounts  to  thirty-one  new  sees, 
which  would  raise  the  whole  number  of  episcopal  sees  in  England 
and  Wales  to  fifty-six,  besides  the  bishoprics  of  Jersey  and  of 
Sodor  and  Man. 

It  now  remains  to  be  considered  what  means  can  be  provided 
for  the  support  of  these  bishops.  The  bishopric  of  the  Channel 
Islands  would  be  competently  endowed  by  annexing  to  it  the 
deanery  of  Jersey ;  so  that  mty-six  sees  remain  to  be  provided 
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trx.  y:iF  ^err.Tjz  »^  lie  sehs  -rf  CantertmrT,  York,  I/ndoii 
Thr^^r^  Wi:i,^e5v^.  ?:r  wiiiiHi  i  hli^ser  seaie  thftn  the  ral 
ihiiCLii  be  fx=-L  :i:Hr«  wiiiji  b«;  Qf7r«-:[:e  aces  to  be  conwdewt 
Of  ^h^se.  v^  ichik  ±as  ^vrn^-cce/  viz.  ifaoee  which  would  liMfB 
pariarrrfmrAiT-  kssl  coizti^  to  have  icevxnes  of  35001.,  and  the 
recaiiune  thfrnr  cozria  zo  oat?  xccoomb  of  3000/.  This  wonU 
nrOTxre  t£#e  sczi  or  l^^c**Vi.  To  :ae  prixnacr  we  would  aaqi 
10.V*>y.,  :o  zc'z  arrfibehvcrl^  .:f  Ycrk  and  London'  80001.  jm 
aRnnm  rssci^cciT^y.  aod  to  the  arriibishoprics  of  Dorinm  and 
Winchester  Z*j»yji.,  makzsz  a  total  of  3'>.0>30/.  per  annnin;  or 
en  th-i  wh'-'I^.  an  :-.M»c:»r  ari>:un:in2  to  199,500/.,  for  the  waffCKi 
of  the  hierarchT  of  Engiand  and  ^ Vaks. 

The  episcopal  iccome  at  presen:  isi.  webdieTe,  about  170,0001; 
and  we  have  alreaiiv  remarked,  that  the  deamnim  would  add  abont 
30.CHJ0/.  to  the  episcopal  rerrnaes:  80  that  this  alone  would 
ena^ile  the  Church  to  pn>Tide  additional  UshopB  to  the  extent  if 
have  named,  if  the  incomes  of  bishops  can  be  safidy  reduoad  to 
so  low  a  scale.  On  this  point  we  cannot  pretend  to  ofier  VkJ 
judgment ;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  necessaiy,  in 
case  of  any  considerable  addition  to  the  number  of  sees,  to  shov 
the  countr}'  that  the  hierarchv  of  Ensrland  is  not  extremely  eoeilf; 
that  if  bishops  can  exist  in  the  colonies  on  1000/.  and  1800L 
a  vear,  and  that  if  the  see  of  Sodor  and  Man  is  only  endowed  with 
2()<)()l,  per  annum,  it  is  not  held  issiiitial  to  maintain  the  wrenp 
income  of  upwards  of  6000/.  per  annum  in  England :  in  fiut» 
s^imc  of  the  sees  are  already  only  possessed  of  4000/.  inocHne. 
Would  it  be  too  much  to  say,  that,  considerinp:  the  diminution  of 
the  extent  of  dioceses,  the  bishops  of  old  sees,  who  may  be 
apfiointcd  hereafter,  would  be  not  madequately  provided  for  with 
^/300/. }  ^Vo  feci  assured  that  it  would  bo  conducive  to  the 
safety  of  the  Church  to  show,  that  there  is  a  disposition,  on  the 
part  of  the  heads  of  the  Church,  to  reduce  the  incomes  of  the 

'  Wo  would  strongly  urge,  that  in  any  plan  for  Clinrch  extenrion  the  crovi 
nhoiild  1)G  given  the  power  of  raising  bishoprica  to  the  title  and  rank  of  arclibiaboiH 
ri<'H.  If  thiH  bo  not  done,  the  effect  will  be,  that  in  a  short  time  ¥re  shall  W 
llfimiHh  eeoIesiaHtirs  holding  the  title  of  arMlshopf  in  positions  where  the  headtf 
uur  Church  bcarn  an  inferior  titU.  The  effects  of  this  will,  we  are  convineed,be 
moat  iHJuriouB  to  the  Church.  We  feel  confident  of  the  truth  of  this,  from  havitf 
ohN«>rviMl  the  cffectH  of  such  apparent  superiority  in  the  Colonies  and  in  Irelana. 
The  UlHhops  of  London,  Durham,  and  Winchester,  who  held  the  rank  of  prvfoCftrsMl 


Montreal.  Will  it  ho  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  to  see  a  Romisli  *'arMiA^*' 
of  liontlon  or  Wontniinstor,  while  the  Bishop  of  London  is  possessed  of  an  infenff 
tilio  t  Wo  think  that  this  inonveuicnco  might  be  obviated,  by  introducing  a  pKh 
vImIou  Into  any  mcasutx'  for  Church  extension  vow  to  bo  brought  forward.  Hi  a  few 
y«*ri  htnoo  il  might  be  unattainable,  eepeci»lly  if  proposed  ta  m  oepMttCa  mi 
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seeB  iM  far  as  passible^  with  a  view  to  the  spiritual 
benefit  of  the  Church. 

Should  it  be  necessary,  however,  to  provide  larger  incomes  for 
the  episcopal  sees  than  those  we  have  mentioned,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  m  finding  them.  In  the  new  bishoprics  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  make  parochial  benefices  assist  in  the  endowment  of 
the  episcopal  sees ;  and  this  arrangement  would  have  the  advan- 
tage  of  providing  regidmees  as  well  as  incomes.  We  mention 
^ome  cases  as  pomting  out  what  resources  are  at  the  command  of 
the  Church.  The  crown  could  probably  obtain  the  patronage  of 
sach  benefices  by  exchange  of  advowsons. 

jBed/ardshire :  Luton,  1350/.  Brecon:  Llangattock,  1123J. 
Buekinghamthire :  Hambledon,  1154/.  Comioali:  St.  Columb 
Major,  1515/.  Derbg :  Eckington,  1595/.;  Wingfield,  1200/. 
Dcrtei:  Qillingham,  1313/.  Durham:  Stanhope,  4848/.  Et»M: 
High  Ongar,  1282/.;  Stanford  Rivers,  1107/.  Hertford:  Had- 
ham,  1621/.;  Hatfield,  2097/.;  Whethampstead,  1356/.  La^ 
coAire:  Croston,  1050/.;  Halsall,  3051/. ;  Lancaster,  1709/.; 
Bochdale,  1730/.  Leicester:  Loughborough,  1848/.  Lincoln: 
Oraotham,  1006/.;  Tydd  St.  Mary,  1108/.;  Willoughby,  1150/. 
Norfolk:  North  Creake,  1077/.;  Feltwell,  1207/.;  Rockland, 
10282.;  UpweU,  3856/.;  Walsoken,  1586/.;  Walpole,  1259/. 
Jforihumberland:  Morpeth,  1611/.  Nottingham:  Gedling,  1075/i; 
Plumptre,  1113/.;  Warsop,  1020/.  Oxford:  Witney,  1 290/. 
Salop:  Edgmund,  2600/.;  Hodnet,  1884/.;  Middle,  1003/.; 
Wan,  1767/.;  Whittington,  1224/.  Warwick:  SolihuU,  1455/. 
York:  Halifax,  1678/.;  Kirklington,  1034/.;  Sheffield,  1285/. ; 
Spoflforth,  1538/. ;  Wensley,  1367/. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  means  might  be  found  for  obtaining 
a  sufficient  amount  of  parochial  benefices,  eligibly  situated,  to 
aid  in  tiie  adequate  endowment  of  the  new  bishoprics ;  and  the 
Church  would  assuredly  offer  no  objection  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment. 

We  cannot  afford  space  to  enter  at  length  on  the  subject  of 
Aofim^  for  the  new  episcopal  sees.  We  should  think  that  chap- 
ters might  easily  be  formed  by  assigning  parochial  benefices  m 
the  diocese,  either  in  the  gift  of  the  crown  or  the  bishop,  as  an 
endowment  of  the  canonries ;  and  as  the  office  of  the  chapters 
would  consist  of  scarcely  any  thing  except  that  of  electing  the 
bishop,  there  could  be  no  burden  imposed  on  the  clergy  by  their 
institution. 

.    There  is  one  other  subject  of  some  importance — the  patronage 
to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  new  bishops.     Here  again,  we 
tliink  that  the  existing  chapters  might  very  fairly  contribute  their 
We  have  suggested  that  the  minor  canonries  should  be 
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endowed  with  benefices  in  the  gift  of  their  chapters.  These 
offices,  thus  endowed,  would  be  of  course  in  the  patronage  of  the 
'chapters ;  but  we  see  no  object  wliatever  in  the  retention  of  mor$ 
than  this  by  the  chapters.  There  is  no  particular  benefit  to  the 
Church  in  the  retention  of  large  patronage  by  those  bodies.  In 
the  case  of  bishops  there  is  an  obvious  expediency  in  the  possee- 
sion  of  it,  as  it  strengthens  the  episcopal  influence.  Now  there 
are,  we  think,  about  800  benefices  in  the  gift  of  the  demos  and 
chapters  at  present  (excluding  the  chapter  of  Christ  Cbnrch, 
Oxix)rd).  If  150  of  these  should  be  applied  to  endow  nmior 
canonries,  or  annexed  to  canonries,  there  would  still  be  a  veiy 
large  residue,  which  might,  with  advantage,  be  applied  to  provide 
patronage  for  the  new  bishops ;  and  if  equally  divided,  it  would 

Elace  in  their  gift  about  twenty  benefices  each^  which  would  pro- 
ably  be  quite  sufficient. 
We  are  aware  that  various  difficulties  might  be  nused  to  this 
arrangement  by  the  chapters;  but  we  cannot  see  any  solid 
objection  in  the  way.  The  precedent  of  interference  with  chapter 
property  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  at  large,  has  now  been  so 
fully  established,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  any  ground 
of  right  or  possession  against  the  proposed  transfer.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  oppose  the  doctrine  sanctioned  by  law.  Nor  can  any 
expediency  be  pointed  out  in  retaining  in  the  patronage  of  four 
canons  in  each  diocese  (who  would  themselves  be  parocnial  cleigy 
under  the  proposed  arrangements)  so  large  a  number  of  benefices, 
while  the  majority  of  the  bishops  were  without  any  patronage  at 
all.  The  four  canons  in  each  cathedral  have  no  mfluence  to 
establish  or  to  maintain  in  the  diocese  at  large.  Its  care  rests, 
not  with  them,  but  with  the  bishop,  according  to  our  established 
discipline.  Therefore  there  seems  ho  reason  why  the  patronage 
of  a  large  number  of  benefices  should  be  placed  in  their  han£. 
That  they  should  retain  the  appointment  to  minor  canonries 
endowed  with  parochial  benefices,  as  we  hav6  suggested,  seems 
perfectly  fair  and  reasonable ;  those  officers  being  immediately 
connected  with  the  chapters  and  under  their  direction;  bat  to 
place  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  benefices  in  the  gift  of  four  canons, 
seems  to  us  altogether  unadvisable  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Church.  Of  course  the  interests  of  existing  members  of  chapters 
ought  to  be  fairly  considered  and  amply  provided  for. 

On  the  whole  then,  the  result  of  our  plan  would  be  to  provide 
endowments  or  augmentation  for  more  than  two  hundrea  bene- 
fices ;  for  nearly  one  thousand  additional  curates  ;  and  for  thirty- 
one  additional  bishops.  We  feel  that  to  carry  this  plan  into 
effect  would  demand  considerable  sacrifices  from  the  crown,  tho 
bishops,  the  chapters,  and  the  Church  generally.    The  bishops 
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"would  have  to  consent  to  reduce  the  incomes  of  their  sees  for 
the  future.  The  crown  would  have  to  resign  the  patronage  of 
deaneries,  though  it  would  be  in  some  degree  recompensed  by  the 
erection  of  new  bishoprics.  The  chapters  would  have  to  relinquish 
the  greater  portion  of  their  patronage,  and  to  assume  permanently 
parochial  functions.  Their  members  in  future  would  be  less 
wealthy,  if  not  more  laborious.  Canonries  would  not  be  so  much 
sought  for  by  the  aristocracy  as  they  now  are.     The  Church, 

rn,  would  have  to  contribute  more  frequently  to  the  general 
^  ct  of  her  own  extension  than  she  now  does.     Is  it  too  much 
to  hope,  that  in  the  Church  of  England  there  would  be  found 
a  general  willingness  to  make  such  sacrifices  as  are  essential 
to  the  promotion  of  the  Christian  cause!      Can  the  Church 
prosper  without  such  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice!    Can  she  pros- 
per without  a  sufficient  number  of   chief   pastors    to  super- 
intend   her    concerns  and    to    stimulate  her    energies!      Can 
she  prosper  without  a  large  addition  to    her  inferior  clergy, 
in  the  populous  cities  and  towns  of  the  kingdom !    Can  she,  m 
fine,  am>rd,  or  safely  permit,  the  continuance  of  any  sinecure  offices 
whatever^  where  millions  on  millions  of  her  children  are  Uving 
without  any  sense  of  religion,  and  are  left  to  become  the  prey  of 
Bomanists  and  Dissenters !    Does  it  not  behove  her  to  put  forth 
her  utmost  energies  to  regain  the  ground  which  she  has  lost,  and 
to  maintain  her  position  as  the  National  Church,  at  a  period 
idien  incredible  exertions  are  being  made  by  her  opponents  to 
wrest  from  her  the  care  of  the  people  of  this  country !     Humanly 
qpeaking,  the  salvation  of  the  Church  depends  on  her  maintaining 
her  hold  over  the  masses  of  the  population.     Let  Bomanism  or 
dissent  really  obtain  the  ascendancy,  in  point  of  numbers,  and  the 
whole  endowments  of  the  Church  would  be  endangered.     Look 
at  the  bitter  hostility  arrayed  against  her — the  renewed  demands 
for  her  reform  in  various  ways — ^her  internal  divisions,  and  the 
exhaustion  of  her  means  of  extension.     See  the  excessive  jealousy 
at  the  institution  of  new  bishops,  on  pretence  of  the  great  need 
for  additional  parochial  clergy ;  and  then  say  whether  it  is  not 
incumbent  on  the  Church  to  combine  the  enlargement  of  the 
episcopate  with  the  reduction  of  the  incomes  of  its  members ; 
with  the  abolition  of  all  sinecures,  and  the  devotion  of  all  the 
Churches  property  to  making  provision  for  the  cure  of  souls.    We 
feel  assured  that  the  only  course  now  to  be  pursued  is  a  bold  and 
an  open  course.     Let  the  wants  of  the  Church  be  fully  stated ; 
let  them  be  reiterated ;    let  them  be  brought  forward  by  tlie 
heads  of  the  Church  and  the  prelates,  in  such  a  shape  that  tliere 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  real  state  of  the  case.     If  the  hierarchy 
approve  of  a  division  of  the  dioceses,  they  will  lose  no  opportunity 
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of  stating  their  conviction,  and  that  of  their  clei^  and  people. 
If  the  clergy  are  desirous  of  the  increase  of  the  episcopate,  tbej 
will  publish  their  sentiments :  they  will  assemble  and  adopt  yi- 
titions  to  their  chief  pastors  and  to  the  legislature.  If  the  laify 
approve  it,  they  will  unite  with  their  clergy  in  parochial  petitioiii 
from  every  part  of  the  land. 

The  watchword  of  the  Ohurch  should  be,  "  Advance  !**  "Ex- 
tension !  ^  She  should  not  remain  content  with  her  past  pro- 
gress :  she  should  forget  what  has  been  done^  in  the  thoughi  ofwuei 
remains  to  be  done.     Let  her  not  permit  despondency,  as  to  her 

Srospects,  to  settle  down  on  the  minds  of  any  of  her  membeiSi 
f  uch  there  has  been,  and  is,  to  depress  and  to  humble  ns,  in  the 
deplorable  apostasies  which  have  been  witnessed ;  and  the  soirit 
of  waywardness  and  extravagant  speculation  which  has  lea  to 
them  has  left  some  traces  behmd  it,  which  still  create  uneadneaii 
But  the  Church  at  large  is,  we  trust  and  know,  perfectly  fiuthfid 
to  her  principles.  She  has  not  forsaken  her  first  futh,  or  turned 
away  from  tne  holy  doctrine  which  was  delivered  to  her;  and, 
conndent  as  we  are  in  the  firm  afiection  of  the  great  mass  of 
churchmen  for  the  Ohurch  of  their  forefathers,  we  rely  on  th«r 
cordial  support  of  any  large  and  well-digested  plan  for  her  ex- 
tension. And  there  are  many  persons  to  whom  such  designs 
would  present  an  evidence  of  vitality  in  the  Church  herself;  to 
whom  the  extension  of  the  Church  would  be  a  confirmation  in 
her  doctrine,  a  strengthening  of  their  affection,  and  a  renewal  of 
their  hopes  for  her  success. 

Those  who  are  firmly  and  deliberately  attached  to  her  conuno- 
nion  on  a  full  examination  of  her  claims,  will  indeed  need  no  such 
evidences  to  retain  them  in  a  fidelity  which  they  know  is  con- 
nected with  their  deepest  and  most  solemn  responsibilities.  Such 
persons  will  labour  for  her  through  weal  and  woe,  and  without 
ever  faltering  in  their  course  ;  but  there  are  many  weaker  or  less 
instructed  minds  to  whom  the  prospect  of  a  Church  putting  forth 
her  whole  energies  for  the  gigantic  work  before  her,  and  success- 
fiilly  triumphing  over  her  difficulties,  and  not  shrinking  from  the 
sacrifices  requisite  to  accomplish  her  mission,  would  convey  actual 
confirmation  in  the  way  of  truth. 

Let  us  look  at  Romanism,  hitherto  insignificant  in  England, 
openly  proclaiming  its  expectations  of  the  conversion  of  this 
nation.  Extravagant  as  we  believe  those  expectations,  still  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have  largely  contributed  to  stimulate 
the  exertions  and  the  hopes  of  the  Romish  party.  The  defection 
of  unstable  men  from  the  Church  has  increased  this  expectation. 
This  hope  has  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  Romish  cause  in  England 
all  the  sympathy  and  the  more  substantial  assistance  of  Roman 
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catholic  Europe.  In  a  few  years  their  hierarchy  in  England  has 
leen  doubled:  it  is  now  about  to  be  further  increased,  with  a 
prospect  of  future  aumientation  to  an  indefinite  extent.  It  will 
LOW,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  become  a  rival  hierarchy  to  our 
>wn.  It  will  be  hereafter  taken  into  connexion  with  government 
or  various  reasons,  and  the  Church  of  England  will  te  put  in  a 
osition  altogether  different  from  what  has  hitherto  been  the 
ase.  As  in  Ireland,  the  Church  will  have  the  precedence,  but 
ler  prelates  will  not  stand  alone  as  they  have  hitherto  done. 
imaU  as  is  the  number  of  Bomanists  in  England,  they  derive 
mportance  from  their  connexion  with  Ireland, 

NVe  therefore  call  on  the  Church  of  England  to  adopt  measures 
lommensurato  to  the  crisis,  and  to  the  perils  by  which  she  is 
meompassed.  In  times  of  an  ordinary  character  it  is  unneoes- 
mry  to  devdop  measures  of  a  large  and  comprehensive  desorip- 
ion ;  but  in  extraordinary  times  it  is  indispensable  to  resort  to 
octraordiiiary  measures.  To  add  a  hundred  or  two  of  clergy,  and 
k  bishop  or  two,  to  our  present  numbers,  would  be  merely  a  drop 
n  the  ocean.  It  should  only  be  a  subject  of  pain  and  self- 
■eproaob  to  the  Church,  if  such  were  the  limit  of  ner  hopes.  A 
ISiristiao  Church  ought  not  to  be  without  means  for  her  exten- 
sion. If  she  be  in  earnest  in  the  cause,  means  will  be  found. 
Let  the  Church  feel  that  there  is  real  hope  of  providing  for  the 
^>iritual  wants  of  all  her  members,  and  we  do  not  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  ftmds  will  be  supplied.  The  Queen^s  letter  would' 
be,  in  case  of  necessity,  responaed  to  regularly  each  quarter ;  and 
die  fbnds  for  Church  extension  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  all 
the  demands  that  could  be  made  upon  them.  Let  the  clergy  do 
their  duty  to  the  Church,  and  the  supply  will  not  fall  short,  even 
if  times  of  general  distress  and  pressure  should  come  on.  Those 
irho  eive  vnll  give  on  principles  which  will  ensure  the  continuance 
ind  mcreaae  of  their  contrioutions. 
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Oxford.  14.  Robinson  Crusoe.  15.  Emily  Bathurst.  16.  Moberly's  Stories 
from  Herodotus.  17.  Evelyn's  Life  of  Mrs.  Godolphin.  18.  Sutton's  Evangel 
of  Love.  19.  Lord  Massereene's  Clmrch  Melodies.  20.  Cicero,  a  Drama.  21. 
Hudson's  History  and  Principles  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  22.  Miseel* 
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I. — The  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament^  and  Commentary  on  iht 
Messianic  Predictions  of  the  Prophets.  By  E.  W.  Hengsten- 
BERG,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  university  of  Berlin. 
Abridged  (from  the  Translation  of  Dr.  Beuel  Keith)  hy  the  Rev. 
T.  K.  Abnold.     London:  Rivingtons,     1847. 

This  is  a  closely-printed  volume  of  699  pages,  an  abridgment  of 
what,  in  the  original,  occupies  three  octavo  volumes.  The  omitted 
matter  is  stated  to  be  such  as  would  suit  only  the  Hebrew  scholar, 
and  would  be  therefore  ill  adapted  for  the  general  reader.  Yet 
it  must  not  be  supposed  from  this  that  the  work  in  its  present 
shape  has  lost  all  claim  to  the  attention  of  the  student ;  far  from 
it.  Though  brought,  by  certain  omissions,  more  within  the  com- 
pass of  such  as  are  unacquainted  with  the  language  of  the  Old 
Testament,  it  will  well  repay  the  attentive  study  of  every  earnest 
inquirer :  and  if  the  philological  discussions  which  have  been  re- 
tained do  not  whet  the  student'^s  desire  for  more,  they  will  at 
least  point  out  the  nature  and  principles  of  the  hcrmeneutic  dis- 
cussions before  him,  and  the  painful  manner  in  which  the  learned 
author  has  elaborated  them. 

Jealous  as  we  are  antecedently  of  all  works  bearing  upon  the 
revealed  Word  which  come  from  Germany,  we  should  probably 
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er  have  cared  to  become  acquainted  with  Dr.  Hengstenberg^s 
istology,  had  it  not  been  for  the  preface  of  the  translator.  In 
e,  therefore,  any  of  our  readers  should  find  themselves  similarly 
icted  upon  reading  the  title  as  copied  above,  we  will  present 
m  with  an  extract  from  the  preface,  which  may  perhaps  induce 
m  (like  ourselves)  to  change  their  determination;  and  for 
ich,  if  it  has  this  effect,  we  feel  sure  they  will  thank  us : 

'  I  have  long  been  persuaded  that  the  manner  in  which  the  so-called 
fy  of  sacred  prophecy  is  conducted  in  England  is  not  only  a  disgrace 
the  clergy,  but  a  grievous  injury  to  the  Church ;  threatening  to  sub- 
ute  a  wild,  superficial,  detrimental  theology,  in  the  place  of  that 
ler  and  severe,  that  deep  and  earnest,  but  lowly  wisdom,  which  the 
OQularies  of  the  Church  embody,  and  which,  I  am  sure,  the  true  doe* 
le  of  the  cross  involves.  The  loosest  reasoning,  nay,  the  mere  sem- 
nee  of  the  forms  of  reasoning ;  the  slightest  analogy,  the  most  for- 
tous  coincidences  .  .  •  though  each  rival  system  can  boast  of  as 
ny  and  as  curious  •  •  •  are  now  thought  sufficient  foundations  for 
^  structures,  all  sure  to  deceive  many  by  their  fair  fronts  and  sym* 
trical  arrangements,  and  equally  sure  to  fall  in  a  few  years  for 


;r." 


In  these  words  we  are  much  mistaken  if  the  reader  fail  to 
;ognize  a  just  description  of  the  great  majority  of  works  on 
>phecy  which  (to  say  nothing  of  earlier  times)  have  inundated 
)  world  durii^  the  last  half  century — from  the  first  '*  Calendar^ 
Mr.  Faber  down  to  Mr.  Elliott's  latest  "  Apocalypse.*"  We 
ist  say,  that  we  look  upon  their  method  of  deahng  with  the 
>phetical  portions  of  the  Word  of  God  as  irreverential  at  least 
appearance,  and  unphilosophical  in  fact.  The  work  before  us, 
ntinues  Mr.  Arnold, 

ippeared  to  me  .  •  •  admirably  suited  to  be  a  corrective  of  *this 
rverse  method.'  Here  we  have  the  pattern  of  an  investigation 
inded  upon  distinct  principles;  of  the  most  scrupulous,  laborious, 
i  minute  examination  of  the  very  letter  of  the  text,  combined  with 
honest  endeavour  to  make  the  analogy  of  Scripture  an  important 
e  of  interpretation,  and  with  an  anxiety  to  trace  from  the  text,  thus 
efully  considered,  the  meaning  that  it  really  conveys.  The  reve* 
Ltial  and  pious  spirit  of  its  author  appears  on  every  page ;  and  I,  for 
'  own  part,  am  convinced  of  the  general  soundness  of  his  principles 
prophetic  interpretation,  which  are  nearly  those  of  our  countryman, 
bn  Smith,  the  friend  of  Bishop  Patrick  and  Cudworth,  as  explained  in 
I  '  Select  Discourses,'  to  which  Dr.  Hengstenberg  acknowledges  his 
ligations." — pp.  iii.  iv. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  pass  to  the  work  itself.  It  is  divided 
»  three  chapters.     The  first  of  these  is  occupied  with  "  Preli- 
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minftiy  Observations  ;^  principany  upon  the  diflbrent  iMUiodB 
employed  bj  Divine  Wisdom  m  preparing  the  Gtentile  and  the 
Jewish  portions  of  mankind  for  the  advent  of  a  Redeemer,  the 
purposes  which  the  predictions  of  a  Messiah  served  to  promote 
among  the  latter  people,  and  how  far  these  j^redictionr  are  still 
important  to  the  Ohristian  Ohurch.  Chapter  iL  fhmishee  ns  with 
the  history  of  the  Messianie  predictions  among  the  Hebrews;  fiist, 
those  predictions  which  are  contained  in  the  Pentatemdi; 
secondly,  in  the  Messianic  psahns ;  thirdly,  in  *^  the  jprophetSi^ 
properly  so  called  \  Chapter  iii.  embraces  a  long  and  laminooi 
discussion  on  the  nature  of  prophecy,  which  is  followed  up  bjr 
critical  examinations  of  various  chaptwiin  Isaiah  and  the  remain- 
ing prophets. 

One  great  feature  brought  out  in  chapter  ii.  is  the  eatiHimuA^ 
inoretuing  preoisiim  and  tmifJieu  of  the  p^  Tm 

^^  Protevangelium'^  (Qen.  iii.  15)  gave  an  obscure  intimatioa  tf 
Him  to  the  fallen  pair.  It  has  been  customary  to  find  in  this  aa 
exclusive  reference  to  the  Messiah,  a  promise  that  He,  th$  seed 
of  the  woman,  should  crush  the  tempter.  Professor  Hengsteo" 
berg  observes,  that 

**  it  does  violence  to  the  lan^age  to  understand,  by  the  seed  of  (he 
woman,  any  particular  individual;  and  the  more  so,  since  we  are  com- 
pelled to  understand  by  the  seed  of  the  serpent  a  plurality,  the  spiritual 
children  of  Satan,  the  head  and  members  of  the  tdngdom  of  darkness, 
called  in  the  New  Testament '  serpents,'  '  the  offspring  of  vipers*'  and 
*  children  of  the  devil.'  To  avoid  this  difficulty,  we  must  understand 
her  posterity  in  general."—^  51. 

The  force  of  this  argument  from  language  is  not,  perhaps,  quite 
conclusive  (see  Gral.  iii.  16):  but  the  fact  is,  that  this  fif- 
teenth verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  may  be  regarded 
as  a  prophecy  reaching  to  the  end  of  time,  furnishing  an  epi- 
tome of  this  world's  history  from  the  fall  of  man  to  the  final 
discomfiture  of  Satan.  It  may  depict,  in  few  words,  that  which 
formed  the  subject  of  many  a  subsequent  prophetic  straiD, 
the  incessant  conflicts  and  struggles  between  the  Church  of 
God  and  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  of  which  this  earth  shall  be 
the  platform,  and  which  shall  terminate  in  the  complete  discom- 
fiture of  the  latter,  though  not  altogether  without  injury  to  the 
former.  If  the  seed  of  ^e  serpent  be  a  plurality,  such  also  may 
be  the  seed  of  the  woman.  In  other  words,  such  may  be  Christ, 
and  his  spiritual  body  the  Church  as  it  extends  through  each  suc- 

*  Our  author  uses  the  term,  noft  as  the  '^  deeignation  of  all  tboee  to  whom  extra- 
prdioary  Divine  revelations  were  made,*'  but  as  restricted  to  **  tliose  who 
not  merely  the  domum,  but  also  the  mufim»  fropkdioum,*^ 
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cessiye  age ;  for  the  woman  in  the  primal  promise  was  the  type  of 
the  Church  just  as  Adam  was  of  Christ, ''  the  figure  of  Him  who 
was  to  come  (compare  Bom.  v.  14  with  Ephes.  v.  23,  and  Oen. 
ii.  24  with  Eph.  v.  30—32) :  a  truth  which  Hooker  hinted  at, 
when  he  wrote  that  **  the  Church  is  in  Christ,  as  Eve  was  in 
Adam.  •  •  •  Qod  made  Eve  of  the  rib  of  Adam.  And  his  Church 
He  frameth  out  of  the  very  flesh,  the  very  wounded  and  bleed- 
ing side  of  the  Son  of  man/^ 

Our  author  thus  vindicates  the  Messianic  interpretation  of 
Oen.  xlix.  10.    He  writes : — 

'*  The  promises  which  were  first  made  to  his  fathers,  and  were  after- 
wards delivered  to  Jacob  himself,  embraced  two  objects, — first,  a  nume- 
rous posterity,  and  their  settlement  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  secondly* 
the  blessings  which,  through  them,  should  be  conferred  upon  all  nations. 
How  can  it  well  be  supposed  that  Jacob,  when  delivering  over  these 
promises  to  his  sons,  should  stop  short  at  their  first  object?  ....  Is 
it  not  £ur  more  likely  that,  as  before  among  the  sons  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac,  so  here  also  among  the  sons  of  Jacob,  the  individual  should  be 
pointed  out,  who  according  to  the  will  of  Ood  was  to  be  the  inheritor 
of  this  promise,  which  was  continually  assuming  a  more  definite  form  ?" 
~§72. 

For  the  much-disputed  appellative  Shiloh,  the  Professor  pre- 
fers the  interpretation  of  peacemaker ;  and  he  renders  the  wnole 
passage: — 

**  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  the  lawgiver  from 
between  his  feet  [t.  e,  from  Him '],  until  the  peacemaker  comes,  and 
Him  shall  the  nations  obey." 

And  then  follows  an  explanation  of  one  of  the  most  difficult 
passages  in  all  Scripture, — a  passage  which  has  exercised  the 
ingenuity  of  philologists  and  historians,  to  make  the  event 
(which  miuit  be  past— in  part  at  least)  to  harmonize  in  any  toler- 
able d^ee  with  the  prediction  : — 

*'  The  meaning  of  this  language  (writes  Dr.  Hengstenberg),  according 
to  most  of  the  interpreters,  is,  that  the  tribe  of  Judah  should  not  cease 
to  subsist  as  a  people,  and  have  a  government  of  their  own,  until  Mes- 
siah came  ;  that  then,  however,  it  should  lose  its  dominion. 

'*  We,  however,  (he  continues)  believe  the  following  to  be  its  true 
meaning:— Judah  shall  not  cease  to  exist  as  a  tribe,  nor  lose  its  supe- 
riority, until  it  shall  be  exalted  to  higher  honour  and  glory  through  the 
great  Redeemer,  who  shall  spring  from  it,  and  whom  not  only  the  Jews, 
but  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  obey." 

Of  an  explanation  so  totally  opposite  to  any  with  which  we 

*  We  haye  printed  this  eiaetly  as  we  find  it,  though  it  is  manifeeUy  a  clerical 
exrorfor  Amu. 
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have  hitherto  met,  \vc  vrSi  not  at  present  say  more  than  thai  it 
apfioars  to  us  as  ingenious  as  it  unquestionably  is  noTel.  We 
luive  laid  it  before  the  reader,  and  it  merits  his  attentive  conade- 
ration.  Two  questions  must  be  asked, — (1)  Is  it  encumbered 
with  philological,  (2)  is  it  encumbered  with  historical  diflkolty! 
To  tiie  first  of  these  the  author  furnishes  a  satisfactory  reply  in 
the  negative  :  ^^  for  till  not  unfrequently  means  up  to  and  afiiK^ 
vards  ;'*^  an  assertion  which,  after  Abenezra,  he  illustratea  fron 
Gen.  xxviii.  15 :  ^*  ^  Behold,  I  am  with  thee,  and  will  keep  thee  in 
all  places  whither  thou  goest,  .  .  .  and  will  not  leave  tnee,  nDtH 
I  have  done  that  which  I  have  spoken  to  thee  of,^ — ^viz.  till  I  have 
brought  thee  again  to  this  land ;  t.  €.  much  less  wiD  I  leave  thee 
w*hen  I  shall  have  brought  thee  again  to  this  land'.^^  Aa  to  the 
question  of  historical  difficulty,  the  author  denies  that  this,  toob 
exists.  He  considers  that  the' promise  is  fulfilled  for  tiie  porftioa 
of  time  up  to  the  Messiah ;  inasmuch  as 

"  the  ten  tribes  have  never  had  a  national  existence  since  they  wen 
carried  away  into  captivity,  the  tribe  of  Judah  returned,  and  continaed 
to  subsist  till  the  appcfarance  of  Messiah,  the  other  tribes,  with  their 
institutions  and  privileges,  having  long  since  passed  away." 

Concerning  the  remainder,  wc  could  have  desired  that  he  had 
been  a  little  more  explicit.  I  lis  words  are, — "  It  was  also  predicted, 
that  through  the  Messiali  the  tribe  of  Judah  should  extend  its 
dominion  over  many  nations.  The  fulfilment  is  shown  in  Matt.  i. 
1 — 16" — a  reference  of  which  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to 
perceive  the  value.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  reJer- 
cnco,  a  difficulty  will  probably  suggest  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  as  presenting  a  serious  obstacle  to  this  new  explanation 
of  the  promise  under  review.  It  is  this:  granting  that  the 
sceptre  did  not  depart  from  Judah  until  Messiah  came,  for  that 
the  iemporaiy  cessation  of  the  national  subsistence  during  the 
Captivity  was  too  small  a  lacuna  to  be  taken  into  account;  it 
nniHt  be  acknowledged  that  the  national  independence  hat  now 
long  since  pa&sed  away.  Whatever,  then,  may  be  the  yet  future 
condition  of  the  Jews,  that  can  hardly  be  taken  into  account  in 
order  to  eke  out  this  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  and  the  inter- 
vening hiatus  of  at  least  1900  years  be  passed  by  sub  sihniio. 
Our  limits  forbid  our  entering  here  into  a  discussion  of  tliis 
objection.     Wc  think  it  is  capable  of  being  answered,  and  we  will 


pomt 
It  should  receive  its  final  accomplishment :  it  looked  beyond  tliat, 

I  *  Tills  18  not  the  only  passage  cited  in  proof. 
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and  it  has  yet  to  be  fulfilled.  Secondly,  the  other  tribes  have 
long  since  ceased  to  have  a  separate  national  existence,  and  Judah 
has  given  of  her  name  indiscriminately  to  all  her  brethren.  And 
as  the  tlirone  of  David  was  to  last  for  ever,  and  consequently  does 
last,  albeit  not  with  its  pristine  visibility ;  and  as  *^  the  remnant 
according  to  the  election  of  grace ^^  is  stiU  God^s  people,  for  ''God 
hath  not  cast  away  his  people  which  he  foreknew,  and  so  all  Israel 
shall  be  saved ;  as  it  is  written,  There  shall  come  out  of  Sion  the 
Deliverer,  and  shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob  C""  so  we 
conceive  that  Judah  may  very  well  be  said  still  to  subsist,  though 
scattered  among  the  nations,  a  bye-word  and  a  reproach,  shorn  of 
her  power,  and  denuded  of  her  privileges.  And  lastly,  the  silence 
of  the  patriarch  with  regard  to  any  intenniption  whicn  might  take 

Elace  in  the  visible  manifestation  of  the  Judaic  sceptre  and  the 
iwgiver^s  rule, — whether  that  interruption  should  be  confined  to 
seventy  years^  duration,  or  should  extend  over  not  less  than  1900 
years, — we  conceive  that  the  difiiculty  which  might  seem  to  arise 
from  this  is  removed  by  a  simple  reference  to  a  peculiarity  which 
our  author  has  enunciated  in  his  chapter  on  the  nature  of  pro* 
phecy,  as  resulting  from  the  condition  of  ecstasy  in  which  the  true 
prophets  of  God  were,  while  actually  uttering  their  "  dark  say- 
rngs^*"  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  peculiar  qua- 
lity to  which  we  refer  is,  that  the  prophets  never  ^*  brought 
forward  in  each  place  the  whole  compass  of  their  doctrine  r  they 
never  *' described  the  events  of  which  they  speak  in  all  their 
connexions  and  relatums.^''  They  "  uttered  on  every  occasion 
merely  what  was  communicated  to  the  internal  perception ;  and 
that  only  was  communicated  which  was  suited  to  the  existing 
condition  of  things.''  Thus,  while  one  prophet  will  describe  a 
Messiah  in  glory ^  another  prophet-— or  the  same  one  at  another 
time — will  depict  a  suffering  ftlessiah.  Thus,  again,  "  Jeremiah 
connects  the  conversion  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  Jews  with  their 
general  conversion  expected  in  future  times,  and  omits  to  mention 
the  intermediate  refection  of  the  greater  part.''  (§  222.) 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  prophetic  announcement  of 
the  dying  patriarch,  that  we  must  hasten  on  to  the  latter  portions 
of  the  volume  before  us,  merely  remarking,  en  passant^  that  the 
opinion  of  the  author  touching  the  non-messianic  i*eference  of 
Balaam's  prophecy,  he  has  (as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Arnold's  pre- 
face) seen  cause  to  recall  in  a  subsequent  work. 

There  is  a  class  of  Psalms  which,  it  is  well  known,  present  a 
difficulty  in  their  interpretation ;  those,  namely,  which  contain, 
besides  certain  special  descriptions  fulfilled  only  in  the  history  of 
Christ,  general  representations  which  seem  better  to  suit  a  pious 
and  suffering  Israelite  than  the  Messiah.  The  consequence  has 
been,  that,  m  order  to  get  over  the  difficulty,  a  certain  school  of 
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exposHoFB  hare  agreed  that  in  these  Paalms  there  is  m  sort  of 
(huMe  iense^  so  that  Messiah  does  not  vfeak  in  them  Jkrmjhmi 
and  exeliiiively.  Snch  are  Psahns  xti.  xxii.  and  xxiz.  We  ob> 
serve  with  pleasure  that  the  Professor  does  not  conemr  in  tUl 
view,  a  view  of  which  we  find  no  intimation  in  the  New  Testameni 
He  states  his  reasons  for  dissenting  firom  this  view,  and  amoqg 
them  we  find  the  following,  which,  for  reasons  to  be  heraailar 
mentioned,  we  will  qnote : — 


**  Christ,  in  bis  state  of  humiliation,  was  entirely  like  ns  m  o?«j 
thing,  except  sin ;  like  ut  He  placed  his  confidence  in  Ood ;  He  1^ 

mented,  complained,  prayed In  describing  the  general  impRS- 

sion  [of  bis  severe  sufferings],  the  ideas  already  in  their  minds  wen 
employed  as  the  groundwork.  As  in  their  description  of  the  gknifisd 
Messiah,  an  illustrious  earthly  king  serves  as  the  substratum,  so  hen 
the  image  in  general  of  a  pious  man  in  aflliction  presented  itadf  to 
their  minds,"— J  151. 

Our  reason  for  quoting  this  is,  that  it  is  founded  npon  anodier 
of  the  peculiar  properties  which  our  author  enunciates  as  resulting 
from  his  view  of  the  nature  of  prophecy,  and  of  which  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  cite  one.  The  peculiarity  is  this : — (hat 
the  disclosures  of  the  future  made  to  the  prophets,  must  have 
been  made  by  means  of  figurative  represmtatians ;  since  only 
images,  and  not  abstract  notions,  could  be  perceived  by  persons  in 
a  state  of  ecstasy,  in  which  he  is  of  opinion  they  were  *. 

This  position  will,  we  apprehend,  be  found  of  eminent  utility  in 
the  consideration  of  much  of  the  language  with  which  the  propheti- 
oal  books  are  replete.  For  instance,  it  will  aSbrd  mudi  assist- 
ance towards  arriving  at  the  true  interpretation  of  those  descrip- 
tions of  which  Jerusalem^  or  Zion,  forms  the  prominent  feature. 
Again  (at  the  risk  of  wearying  the  reader^s  patience  we  mention 
it),  it  is  calculated  to  exercise  a  most  healthy  influence  over  the 
judgment  of  those  who  are  perplexed  (and  which  of  us  may  not 
well  be  so,  when  he  beholds  the  names  arrayed  on  either  side !) 
in  the  controversy  between  the  literal,  and  the  so-called  wiritual, 
or  figurative,  interpretation  of  prophecies  yet  unfulfilled.  That 
the  latter  has  found  very  many  advocates  in  latter  times  is  well 
known ;  and  the  absurdities  into  which  they  have  run  have  been 

*  Wu  ouglit  porhaps  to  havo  said  before,  that  Dr.  H.  deTotes  aeyend  seetions  at 
tho  commcncenicut  of  his  third  chapter  to  prove  that  this  tM#  their  coodition  ;  and 
ho  agrees  with  Tertullian  in  describing  the  difference  between  the  wmyn  in  which 
the  true  prophets  and  tlio  heathen  seen  were  affected,  by  the  tenns  emkuy  and 
phrenijft  attributing  tho  latter  to  tlie  false  prophets.  Bishop  Horsley  was  of  the 
samo  oi»iniou.  "  Futurity"  (ho  writes  in  the  first  of  his  four  sermons  on  2  Pet.  i. 
20,) "  seems  to  hare  been  delineated  in  some  sort  of  emhlematical  picture,  presented 
by  tho  Spirit  of  God  to  the  prophet^s  mind,  which,  pretematurally  fiUed  and  heated 
with  this  scenery,  in  describing  the  images  obtruded  on  the  fantasy,  gave  pathetic 
i^..  attcrance  to  wisdom  not  its  own.''— Vol.  ii.  scrm.  i.  p.  10,  ed.  1812. 
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frequently  exposed.  The  former  method  is  that  which  found 
most  favour  in  the  earlier  ages,  and  whose  claims  have  been  lately 
revived  by  a  few  able  champions.  But  there  is  a  danger  attaching 
Id  this,  as  to  other  matters — the  danger  of  running  into  one 
extreme  by  way  of  avoiding  the  opposite :  and  on  this  danger  we 
i^prehend  that  they  split,  who  take  up  with  the  one  of  these 
modes  of  interpretation  (whichsoever  it  be)  to  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  the  other.  For  our  own  part,  we  fully  recognize  the 
justice  of  Dr.  Todd'^s  remark,  as  a  general  rule,  viz.,  '^  tlmt  as  all 
those  prophecies,  whose  accomplishment  is  undoubted,  have  been 
aecompliimed  literally,  so  we  should  look  for  as  literal  a  fulfilment 
of  the  things  which  shall  be  hereafter  '.^^  But  then  (as  Professor 
Heogstenberg  aptly  remarks) 

**  this'  role  must  be  applied  with  cautioni  and  be  preceded  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  system  of  doctrine  in  the  New  Testament.  It  has 
manifestly  been  misapplied  in  various  ways.  For  instance,  by  those 
who,  entirely  mistaking  the  reality  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the 
figure,  wish  to  interpret  spiritually  all  prophecies  which  relate^  to  the 
prosperous  external  condition  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  under  the  pretext 
that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  spiritual ;  a  pretext  founded  on  [an] 
overlooking  [of]  the  distinction  between  the  kmedom  of  grace  and  the 
kingdom  of  glory,  which  latter,  according  to  the  New  Testament,  as 
Well  as  the  Old,  is  to  be  established  on  earth."-— §  245. 

We  must,  then,  learn  to  discriminate  between  the  imagery  and 
what  it  was  designed  to  represent ;  and  the  learned  professor  has 
furnished  us  with  several  '^  marks  ^^  for  this  purpose.  For  want  of 
aoch  marks  we  have  known  persons  much  puzzled  by  many  things 
in  the  prophetical  books;  and  by  none  more  so  than  by  the 
frequent  intimations  (at  the  head  of  which,  for  their  circum- 
stantiality, may  be  placed  the  last  eight  chapters  of  Ezekiel)  of 
a  rebuilding  of  the  temple  *  in  the  last  times.  But  one  of  the 
professor'^s  "  marks  ^  is  sufficient  to  show  the  untenable  nature 
of  an  hypothesis  such  as  that  noted  below,  founded  on  a  too  ser- 
vile attachment  to  the  ^^  literal  ^^  plan  of  interpretation.  It  is 
this : — We  are  sometimes 

"  compelled  (he  writes)  to  have  recourve  to  a  metaphorical  sense,  or 
'we  should'  make  the  prophets  directly  contradict  themselves." 

<  Todd^l  Dcmellan  Lectores,  m.I)coc.zxxtiii.  p.  4. 

*  In  a  book  entitled  **  A  Cranected  View  of  some  of  the  Seriptuxal  Eiddenee  of 
tlie  Redeemlr's  Speedy  Personal  Return,''  by  one  James  Begg  (the  third  edition  of 
which  was  poblisned  in  1831)f  a  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  this  point,  in  which  it 
il  seriousljr  argued  that  a  material  temple  is  one  day  to  be  erected,  with  an  altar 
ttAervon  6flinrt-«^Mi^  and  NMo^qftfrin^—*' bullocks,"  quoting  Ps.  li.  19,  shaU  a^;ain 


smok«  daily  to  the  glory  of  God  !  Nay,  even  Mr.  Faber  himself  (in  a  cunous 
passage  in  bis  ^  Sacred  Calendar  of  Prophecy/'  yoL  iii.  p.  476,)  seems  ^  not  dis- 
melined  » to  this 


view. 
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Thus  to  predict,  arguing  from  Jer.  xxxiii.  18,  the  contimntion 
of  the  Levitical  priesthood  and  of  the  sacrificial  service,  woold 
contradict  such  passages  as  Jer.  iii.  16,  and  xxxi.  31.  Thb  b  an 
obvious  rule.  ^^The  analogy  of  Scripture^'*  must  be  observed  k 
explaining  the  prophetical,  no  less  tnaa  the  doctrinal  parts  of 
Holy  Scripture;  indeed,  this  is  none  other  than  the  Apostleli 
rule,  when  he  declares,  ^^  as  a  leading  principle  never  to  oe  loii 
sight  of ''^  (jovTO  irpufTov  yivwaKovrtQ)^  that  ''  not  any  propheCT 
of  Scripture  is  of  self-interpretation,'^ — as  Bishop  Horsley  admi* 
rably  renders  2  Pet.  i.  20. 

We  are  of  opinion,  that  the  nature  of  prophecy,  as  Professor 
Hengstenberg  expresses  it — we  should  rather  nave  siud,  the 
nature  of  the  prophetic  influence — has  been  too  little  attended  to. 
Very  important  principles  flow  from  it,  to  the  neglect  of  whidi 
we  owe  that  ^^  loose  reasoning  ^^  of  which  Mr.  Arnold  so  justly 
complains  as  characteristic  of  the  mode  in  which  most  of  us  have 
hitherto  approached  the  study  of  prophecy.  We  jparticulaih 
commend  to  the  reader's  attention,  that  portion  of^  this  won 
included  between  the  213th  and  251st  sections. 

Some  sixty  pages  are  devoted  to  the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel, 
comprising  an  exegetical  examination  of  the  sacred  text,  together 
with  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  terminus  a  quo  and  the  termi- 
nus ad  quern  of  that  prophetic  period.     To  pass  a  hasty  judgment 
upon  a  point  which  has  arrayed  against  one  another  the  pens  of 
such  men  as  Prideaux  and  Lloyd,  Mede  and  Lowth,  Blayneyand 
Wintle,  would  indeed  argue  presumption  of  the  highest  order ;  on 
the  other  hand,  to  enter  into  a  critical  discussion  of  this  portion 
of  the  work  before  us,  would  imply  a  large  expenditure  of  time 
and  attention ;  a  very  much  larger  amount,  in  fact,  than  the 
writer  of  this  notice  has  been  at  all  able  to  devote  to  it  as  yet 
Hence  it  must  suffice  to  state  the  results  to  which  the  author^s 
researches  have  brought  him.     These  are  as  follows:  he  would 
date  the  commencement  of  the  seventy  weeks,  as  many  have  done 
before  him,  from  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes;    but  this 
twentieth  year  he  fixes  at  b.c.  455.     (Our  own  countryman, 
Bishop  Lloyd,  placed  it  at  b.c.  445,  and  Dr.  Stonard,  in  a  learned 
work,   fixes  upon  b.c.  420.)      The  period  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  seven  weeks  and  sixty-and-two  weeks,  or  four  hundred  and 
eighty-three   years,  he  makes,  by  a  calculation  independent  of 
the  difiicult  inquiries  respecting  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Christ, 
to  coincide  with  the  year  782  u.c,  or  29  a.d.  of  the  vulgar 
era ;  that  is  to  say,  this  is  the  date  of  the  public  appearing  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  there/ore  of  our  Lord,  as  he  strives  to 
show,  these  events  being  separated  by  an  interval  of  only  six 
months. 
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With  this  we  must  take  our  leave  of  Professor  Hengstenberg 
r  the  present.  We  trust  that,  should  this  abridged  translation 
Ach  a  second  edition,  the  editor  will  carefully  revise  it,  as  we 
we  detected  several  errors  of  typography  in  respect  of  textual 
iferences,  which  is  always  so  puzzling.  We  would  likewise 
iggest  that  some  system  be  adopted  in  the  numbering  of  the 
inous  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  arguments.  Mr.  Arnold 
ill  easily  perceive  to  what  we  allude,  when  we  request  him  to 
jmpare  the  figures  in  brackets  at  the  commencement  of  the 
30tb,  233rd,  and  247th  sections.  We  very  much  approve  the 
rinciple  of  distinguishing  the  members  of  an  argument ;  and  we 
igret  that  a  want  of  due  attention  to  some  fixed  system  has 
ither  defeated  than  assisted  the  editor'*s  object.  This  by  the 
•ay,  however.  We  cannot  conclude  without  tendering  our 
earty  thanks  to  Mr.  Arnold  for  having  brought  this  work  before 
18  British  student  in  so  convenient,  and,  generally,  accurate  a 
>rm ;  and,  without  pledging  ourselves  to  an  agreement  with  the 
amed  author  in  every  particular,  we  do  unhesitatinglv  commend 
is  Christology  to  the  attention  of  all  students  of  prophecy. 


t. — 1.  Ths  Evidences  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels.  By  An- 
drews Norton,  late  Professor  o/*  Sacred  History^  Harvard 
University.    In  2  Vols.    Second  Edition.    London  :  Chapman. 

•  An  JEasposiiion  of  the  Apocalypse.  By  David  N.  Lord.  New 
York  :   Harper  and  Brothers. 

Vk  have  coupled  these  works  together,  because  they  afford  some 
ttight  into  the  present  state  of  feeling  and  principle  amongst  the 
escendants  of  the  *'  Pilgrim  Fathers.'^  Professor  Norton  is, 
vidently,  one  of  that  class  of  old-fashioned  Unitarians,  who 
etain  their  Unitarianism  as  a  dogma,  and  will  not  advance  one 
tep  beyond  the  heterodoxy  of  the  last  century.  They  are  wholly 
rfk  behind  by  the  march  of  rationalism,  and  their  tone  has  ac- 
OTdingly  become  mild  and  gentle  as  regards  the  maintenance  of 
rthodoxy,  while  they  look  with  extreme  and  undisguised  aversion 
n  those  more  adventurous  spirits  who  have  carried  on  their  prin- 
tples  to  the  denial  of  revelation.  The  Unitarian  has  become 
etrified  while  in  a  state  of  transition  to  absolute  infidelity ;  and 
rhile  his  principles  lead  him  to  follow  the  course  of  rationalism, 
18  feeling  would  rather  impel  him  to  an  alliance  with  orthodoxy, 
onld  the  pride  of  his  reason  submit  to  the  yoke  of  faith. 

Professor  Norton's  work  consists  of  two  volumes,  which  might, 
^e  think,  have  been  advantageously  limited  to  one ;  for  the  greater 
art  of  the  discussion  in  the  second  volume  refers  to  the  opinions 
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and  histon*  of  the  GkioBties,  and  has  Bcaroely  any  pooeptihle  eon- 

lU'xion  with  the  object  of  his  book.  The  firat  romme  adopti  th 
usual  sydtem  of  argument  in  behalf  of  the  preservation  of  the  tot 
of  tlie  four  Gos[K>ls,  and  their  genuineness ;  from  the  collatioiiof 
manuscripU  ;  ino  high  value  ascribed  to  them  by  the  eariy  CSun- 
tianss  &c.  After  this  comes  a  survey  of  the  evidence  for  the  aa- 
thonticity  and  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  from  the  testimony  of 
the  oarly  Fathers,  and  more  particuhtfly  from  Justin  Martyr  anl 
Pai)ia&  Then  follow  notes  on  various  critical  and  other  sobjeeti, 
fiueli  as  the  classifioation  of  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  doobCU 
l>assagea  in  the  (.iosi>el3,  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathen. 

The  second  volume  contains  a  very  lengthy  discussion  on  the 
(rnoatics,  and  the  testimony  which  they  afford  to  the  troth  of 
Christianity  ;  after  which  come  a  set  of  notes,  amoiupt  which  ii 
included  a  long  treatise  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  on  soadiy 
other  matters  appendant  to  the  main  subject. 

Having  thus  given  some  notion  of  the  contents  of  Profeanr 
Norton's  work,  we  must  in  candour  say,  that  there  is  very  litde 
of  novelty  in  his  pages.  The  biblical  student,  who  is  familar  with 
the  works  of  Paley,  Lardner,  or  even  Hartwell  Home,  will  find 
little  in  these  volumes  with  which  he  is  not  w^ell  acquainted,  saving 
and  excepting  their  diatribes  against  German  theology,  and  their 
sly  cuts  at  orthodoxy.  The  subject  of  Gnosticism  has  been  treated 
by  Dr.  Burton  with  far  more  ability  and  learning  than  we  can 
ascrilx)  to  Mr.  Norton. 

We  do  not  know  whether  we  are  to  understand  that  Mr.  Norton 
doubts  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles^  as  he  has  not  included 
them  in  his  defence  of  the  Scripture.  It  is  evident  that  we  cannot 
take  such  matters  on  trust ;  for  at  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  he 
discloses  his  views  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  inspiration  of 
which  he  denies,  and  imputes  to  them  all  kinds  of  errors,  while  he 
admits  that  Christianity  is  responsible  for  the  truth  of  Judaism. 

**  Such  is  the  connexion  between  Christianity  and  the  Jewish  religion, 
that  the  Divine  origin  of  the  former,  implies  the  Divine  origin  of  the 
latter.  Christianity,  if  I  may  so  speak,  has  made  itself  responsible  Ibr 
the  fact,  that  the  Jewish  religion,  like  itself,  proceeded  immediately 
from  God.  But  Chruttanity  has  not  made  itseif  responsible /or  the  geih 
uineness,  the  authenticity t  or  the  moral  and  religious  teachings^  of  that 
eolhction  of  books  by  Jewish  writers^  which  constitutes  the  Old  Tesiameni, 
collectively,  it  may  appear,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  books 
high  and  very  peculiar  character,  which  affords  strong  evidence 
[vine  origin  of  the  Jewish  religion ;  and  it  may  appear,  on 
f  hand,  that  they  also  contain  much  that  is  incredible,  and 
ftiiat  does  not  approve  itself  to  our  understanding  and  moral 
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Mr.  Norton  is  of  opinion  that  ^^  there  is  nothing  of  novelty  or 
:>ldne88^  in  such  views ;  that  they  are  merely  giving  form  and 
nee  to  a  sentiment,  common  among  a  large  class  of  intelligent  per- 
ms* Accordingly,  he  proceeds  in  the  quietest  way  to  set  the  autho- 
ty  of  the  Old  Testament  wholly  aside.  And  why  does  he  do  so ! 
ieeauae  it  contains  statements  at  variance  with  our  present  know- 
dge  on  physical  science,as  he  avers ;  because  it  does  not  commend 
mm  to  the  philosopher,  or  the  man  of  science,  as  devoid  of  diffi- 
ilties.  But  how  easy  would  it  be  to  turn  his  line  of  argument 
minst  the  remainder  of  revelation,  i.  e.  against  the  Gospels  them- 
slves ;  and  how  can  those  who  admit  the  argument  in  the  one  case, 
eny  it  in  the  other?  The  *'  genuineness  of  the  Gospels^^  would 
[leedily  be  demolished  ]by  such  objections  as  this  writer  allows  to 
reish  aeainst  the  Old  Testament. 

Mr.  Norton  is  altogether  indifferent  to  the  doctrine  which  pre- 
ailed  on  this  subject,  as  he  admits,  amongst  the  early  Ghristians. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  firm  belief  in  the  genuineness,  and 
be  truth,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Their 
onvictions  were  every  wit  as  firm  on  the  genuineness  of  the  Gos- 
fds ;  and  yet  Mr.  Norton  avails  himself  readily  of  a  testimony  in 
he  one  case  which  he  rejects  in  the  other.  After  quoting  the 
mrlj  Fathers  extensively,  in  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gos* 
lelsy  he  proceeds  thus  :--> 

**  In  estimating  the  weight  of  evidence  which  has  thus  far  been  adduced 
ior  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  we  must  keep  in  mind,  what  has  not 
ilways  been  sufficiently  attended  to,  that  it  is  not  the  testimony  of  cer- 
ahi  individuals  alone  on  which  we  rely,  important  as  their  testimony 
night  be.  Those  writers  speak  for  a  whole  community,  every  member 
»f  which  had  the  strongest  reasons  for  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  his 
kith  respecting  the  authenticity,  and  consequently,  the  genuineness  of 
he  Gospels.  We  quote  the  Christian  Fathers,  not  chiefly  to  prove  their 
ndividual  belief,  but  in  evidence  of  the  belief  of  the  community  to  which 
hey  belonged." — vol.  i.  p.  96. 

ThiB  IS  repeated  again  and  again,  as  if  the  professor  had  made  a 
^reat  point.  One  would  suppose  that  with  such  views  he  would 
lave  admitted  the  weight  of  the  testimony  of  the  Ohurch  in  sup- 
)ort  of  the  chief  articles  of  the  Catholic  faith ;  but  no  !  As  soon 
IS  we  come  to  such  matters,  the  professor  turns  round,  and 
'throws  the  Fathers  overboard.^  He  holds,  that  a  thinking  man 
DUst  find  himself  in  *^  a  small  minori^,*^  when  he  comes  to  con- 
lider  the  doctrines  of  Ohristianity.  The  errors  of  the  Gnostics 
vere  not  ereater  than  those  of  a  large  majority  of  the  professed 
lisciples  of  Christ. 

"  The  faith  of  the  whole  Christian  world  for  two  centuries  before  the 
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Reformation,  had  no  advantage  over  that  of  the  Gnostics,  in  being  more  ac- 
cordant with  reason  and  Christianity.  The  gross  literal  errors  and  abraid* 
ities,  Tnaintiined  by  the  Catholics  of  that  period,  are  in  as  strong  coatmt 
nvith  the  truths  of  our  religion,  as  the  mystic  extravagances  of  her  eidy 
heretics.  The  system  by  which  the  Catholic  faith  was  supplanted  amosg 
Protestants,  with  its  doctrines  concerning  the  threefold  personality  of 
God,  and  concerning  God's  government  of  his  creatures ;  with  its  repn- 
sentations  of  the  totally  depraved  nature,  capable  only  of  monl  etili 
with  which  He  brings  man  into  being ;  with  its  scheme  of  iedeiD|ilM 
required  by  man's  utter  misery  and  helplessness ;  its  infinite  satisfiictioi 
to  God  the  Father,  made  by  the  sufferings  of  God  the  Son ;  and  its  'iuv- 
riblc  decrees,'  may  perhaps  appear  to  a  rational  believer  of  the  present 
day,  to  stand  in  as  open  and  direct  opposition  to  Christianity  as  ths 
systems  of  the  leading  Gnostics." — vol.  ii.  p.  81. 

It  is  curious  after  this  to  turn  to  the  writer^s  observationB  on 
German  theology,  which  are  distinguished  byatartnesSf  contrMt* 
ing  strangely  with  the  fact,  of  the  identity  of  principle  between 
himself  and  them.  They  occur  in  the  course  of  some  remaib 
on  IJaur. 

''  In  the  work  of  Baur,  there  is  no  critical  examination  of  the  histoiy 
of  the  Gnostics,  nor  any  information  of  value  concerning  them.  He 
ascribes  to  them,  not  only  without  authority,  but  contrary  to  all  evi- 
dence, the  doctrine  of  an  unconscious  and  impersonal  God.  His  woik, 
like  those  of  many  of  his  countrymen,  exhibits  an  incapacity  of  thinking 
clearly  and  consistently,  and  of  presenting  a  lucid  and  well-digested 
exposition  of  a  subject ;  and  is  characterized  by  such  a  use  of  words, 
especially  concerning  the  topic  of  religion,  as  would  unsettle  all  their 
established  meanings.  It  belongs  to  that  class  of  speculative  writingi, 
of  which  Germany  has  been  so  fertile,  treating  of  the  most  imporUmt 
subjects,  and  promulgating,  sometimes  with  dogmatical  phlegm,  and 
sometimes  with  heartless  flippancy,  doctrines  the  most  disastrous  to 
faith  and  morals.  These  writings  are  distinguished,  not  so  much  by  a 
want  of  reasoning,  or  an  evident  incapacity  of  reasoning,  as  by  an  ap- 
parent insensibility  to  its  necessity  or  use.  Every  thing  is  assumed. 
The  most  extravagant  and  most  pernicious  theories  are  put  forward,  as 
if  they  consisted  of  self-evident  propositions.  .  •  •  These  modem  me* 
taphysicians  do,  in  truth,  belong  to  the  age  of  the  later  Platonists  and 
Gnostics  ;  but  they  resemble  them  not  so  much  through  a  correspond- 
ence of  doctrines,  as  in  their  mystical  and  barbarous  obscurity,  in  their 
perversion  and  fabrication  of  language,  in  their  arrogant  claims,  in  their 
contempt  for  the  exercise  of  the  understanding  in  the  investigation  and 
establishment  of  truth,  and  in  their  pretending  to  some  other  foundation 
than  reason,  and  the  revelation  of  God,  on  which  to  rest  our  highest 
iwledgc." — vol.  ii.  pp.  26,  27. 


Mysticism  here  comes  into  contact  >vith  rationalism  ;  and  tlic 
ian  beholds  with  vexation  a  new  kind  of  liberty  asserted, 
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^Fliieii  goes  so  fiur  beyond  him  in  its  extravagance,  that  he  dwindles 
down  into  a  sort  of  modification  of  orthodoxy,  and  is  left  behind 
by  the  march  of  intellect.  It  is  evident  that  he  feels  this  keenly. 
Now  let  OS  tarn  to  our  second  American  publication.  This 
exposition  of  tiie  Apocalypse,  which  appears  to  adopt  all  the 
general  prmciples  or  exposition  expounded  by  Mede,  Ifewton, 
Faber,  Elliott,  &c.,  deauces  from  them  a  set  of  conclusions 
which,  if  they  be  correct,  certainly  throw  a  new  light  on  the 
prcpheeies  of  the  New  Testament.  Mr.  Lord  is  the  ^'  Pastorini^ 
of  dissent,  or  rather  of  opposition  to  all  Christian  communions. 
We  confi^  that  we  have  not  perused  the  whole  of  his  large,  and 
elosely-printed,  and  elaborately  annotated  volume ;  but  we  have 
seen  quite  enough  to  perceive  that  his  lucubrations  will  not  find 
frvoiir  with  English  interpreters  of  prophecy  generally.  As  a 
spedmoi  of  his  views,  we  select  the  following  passage  from  his 
axposition  of  the  ^^  second  seal.^ 

**  The  agents  whom  the  symbol  denotes  are  teachers,  therefore,  of  the 
Chnrch.  To  slay  one  another  with  the  sword  being  to  destroy  by  vio- 
lence^as  the  counterpart  of  the  natural  life  is  the  spiritual — to  destroy 
eadi  other's  spiritual  life  by  violence,  is  to  sentence  to  an  exclusion 
6om  salvation  by  what  is  deemed  an  authoritative  act ;  and,  in  a  still 
Uglier  sense,  to  compel  one  another,  by  the  power  of  their  office,  to 
embrace  an  apostate  religion,  by  which  they  naturally  and  necessarily 
pensh. 

**  What  class,  then,  of  teachers  and  rulers  is  there  in  the  Church,  in 
whose  agency  these  peculiarities  meet  ? — a  usurpation  of  powers  which 
Christ  has  not  authorized;  an  interruption  thereby  of  religious  peace 
ftom  the  earth,  and,  finally,  a  compulsion  of  men  to  apostasy,  in  order 
to  confirm  and  perpetuate  that  usurpation. 

**  All  these  are  conspicuous  characteristics  of  diocesan  buhoptf  espe* 
dally  of  the  Asiatic,  African,  Greek,  and  Latin  Churches.'.' — pp.  75, 76m 

The  author  argues  with  much  pains  that  episcopacy  is  only 
an  instituUon  of  the  second  century ;  and  then  remarks  on  the 
^  nisarpation^  of  authority  by  the  bishops — their  errors,  divisions, 
aind  persecutions ;  and,  after  painting  in  very  dark  colours  the 
erimes  of  the  order  of  diocesan  bishops  in  former  ages,  he  con- 
tends that  the  Endish  hieiturchv  since  the  Reformation  comes 
under  the  same  condemnation — that  the  Church  of  England 

*'  is  yet  among  the  guiltiest  of  usurpers  and  tyrants.  Her  crown  is 
snlUedy  her  stole  is  purpled  with  the  blood  of  multitudes  of  the  wit* 
Besses  of  God  whom  she  has  wantonly  slain ;  and  thence,  like  her  per^ 
scenting  sisters,  she  is  ere  long  to  be  struck  by  avenging  justice  from 
her  throne."— p.  94. 

We  cannot  afford  q)ace  for  any  more  extracts  from  this  really 
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euriotis  book.  The  English  writers  on  prophecy  would  do  nA 
to  study  his  interpretations,  and  to  refute  taem.  Aeeordhtt  to 
bis  view,  these  writers  are  all  servants  of  antichrisfe  and  cn^the 
beast.  His  interpretations  are  directed  against  the  Ohmdi  of 
England,  and  indeed  against  Diaaent  itself,  which  he  ohaif(et  with 
the  wis];!  to  ally  itself  with  the  State  as  an  establiahtiMni. 

in.—EoelesiasHcal  Antiquities  of  Davm^  dmmr^  cmd  Dnmrn^ 
consisting  of  a  TaxcOion  of  those  Dioeesss^  eomsrihi  in  ik§  jwr 
Mcccvi. ;  with  Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  ike  Bm>.  W. 
Beeves,  M.B,^  ($*c.    Dublin :  Hodges  and  Smith. 

To  the  general  reader,  this  volume  does  not  poesesB  the  Man 
interest  which  it  will  have  for  those  who  are  locallT  conneotol 
with  the  ecclesiastical  districts  to  which  it  refers.  It  eonqinM 
a  catalogue  and  a  valuation  of  all  the  parishes  in  the  Irish  dioeew 
of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore,  made  in  1 806,  with  the  object'of 
providing  funds  for  the  crusade.  In  the  year  1188,  the  kings  o( 
England  and  France,  in  their  respective  parliaments  or  coundk, 
imposed  on  their  subjects  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  their  moveaUei 
and  annual  income,  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.  This 
tax,  however,  after  a  time,  became  limited  to  the  clei^.  ThQ 
kings  of  England  obtained  grants  of  it,  as  levied  on  the  deigy, 
from  the  popes;  but  in  1274,  Pope  Gregory  X.  received,  at  toe 
great  council  of  Lyons,  a  general  grant  of  the  ecclesiastical  tithes 
for  six  years.  The  tithes,  however,  were  subsequently  granted 
by  the  pope  to  the  English  sovereigns,  and  new  valuations  were 
made,  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  enhance  their  value ;  and 
the  records  of  one  of  these  valuations  having  been  disoovered 
some  time  since,  by  Mr.  Vanderzee,  in  the  office  of  the  Bemsm- 
brancer  of  the  Excheouer,  the  valuaticm  has  now  been  published 
by  Mr.  Beeves,  and  illustrated  with  such  a  body  of  annotatkmil 
as  throw  light  on  all  the  names  of  places  mentioned  in  it.  The 
sources  from  which  these  annotations  have  been  compiled^  are. 
the  printed  works  of  Colgan,  O'Oonor,  Ussher,  Ware,  the  Iriih' 
Record  Commission,  and  from  a  large  number  of  manusori^ 
records.  Amongst  the  latter,  are  the  records  of  the  archbiahopm 
of  Armagh,  beginning  with  the  Begistrum  Milonis  SwetemM^ 
A.D.  1361 — 1380,  including  a  Commission  from  Primate  O^Hi- 
raghty,  a.d.  1337;  the  Visitation  of  the  Dioeese  of  Derff^ 
A.D.  1397,  by  Primate  Colton;  the  Begistrum  Fkming^  a.d. 
1404—1416;  the  Begistrum  Swayne,  a.d.  1418— 1489 ;  the 
Begistrum  Frene,  a.d.  1430—1471;  the  Begietrum  Jtfisy,  Begie- 
trum  Octavianif  1460 — 1513;  Begistrum  Cromet^  1618—1635; 


BtsfiUnm  DowdaU,  164K)— lfi84.  Besides  tiiese  MSS^  Mr. 
Beeves  has  consulted  many  others  bearing  on  his  subject,  and 
the  result  is  certainly  a  most  curious  topographical  volume,  rich 
in  Irish  lore,  and  containing  much  that  cannot  taSL  to  interest  the 
fustorian  and  the  antiquary. 

The  ecclesiastical  oxganization  of  the  cathedrals  of  Ireland 

Spears  to  have  been  different  in  each  diocese.  At  Down,  John 
Gourcy  introduced  the  Benedictine  monks  from  Chester,  in 
1183,  in  place  of  secular  canons.  Of  this  monastery  the  Bishop 
of  Down  was  the  abbot  (p.  174).  At  Connor  also  the  bishop  was 
abbot  of  iJie  cathedral  convent,  and  there  was  no  dignitary  con- 
nected with  the  cathedral  except  the  archdeacon ;  and  all  capi- 
tular acts  seem  to  have  been  performed  by  the  archdeacon  and 
eieigy  assembled  in  sjmod  (p.  261).  James  of  Coufdith,  who 
anooeeded  to  the  bidiopric  in  1821,  was  ^^elected  by  the  archdea- 
isoo  and  clergy  of  Connor  '^  (p.  261).  At  Dromore  there  were  a 
isao  and  canons,  who  eleetea  the  bishops  <p.  311).  The  present 
ihttitefB  of  these  dioceses  were  instituted  by  King  James  I. 

Altogether  Mr.  Beeves  is  deserving  of  very  ^reat  credit  for  the 
fiins  and  research  which  he  has  bestowed  on  his  subject,  and  for 
die  seholarJike  way  in  which  he  has  executed  it. 

IV. — MmiMkmmUa  BiiuaUa  JSedesia  AngUcanm;  or^  Oeeamnal 
,    Cffieeiof  the  C&urchof  England^  according  to  the  Ancient  Use 

i/8aU$lnuy.  The  Primer  in  EngUehy  and  other  Pray  ere  and 
,    JrorvM,  torn  Diesertaiiane  and  Notee.    By  the  Bev.  W •  Mas- 

KELL,  M^.    Vol.  III.     London :  Pickering. 

;Ws  have  had  occasion  recentlv  to  express  our  sense  of  the  value 
nl  Mr.  liaskell^s  labours  in  illustrating  the  ancient  offices  of  the 
Cburdi  of  En^and.  The  present  volume  completes  his  design, 
indudinff  the  offices  for  coronation,  for  regal  obsequies,  for  orai- 
iiatiim,  n>r  inthronization  of  bishops,  for  reception  of  the  pitU,  for 
regal  and  episcopal  receptions,  for  reconciliation  of  a  Church,  for 
d^G^radation,  for  healinff,  and  for  blessing  cramp-rings.  These 
various  offices  are  preceded  bv  a  series  of  learned  dissertations  on 
tbe  subject,  and  the  offices  themselves  are  given  at  full  length  ; 
so  tha^  the  reader  has  a  fuD  and  ample  body  of  information  laid 
tejfore  him.  From  all  we  have  seen  of  this  volume,  and  of  the 
dissertations  comprised  in  it»  we  think  that  its  accuracy  may  be 
relied  on.  We  can  scarcely  avoid  regretting  that  Mr.  Mancell 
should  have  introduced  into  his  valuabfe  work  the  offices  for  heal^ 
ing,  and  for  blessing  cramp-rings.  Both  of  these  rites  mav  be  fiurlpr 
.dncribed  as  superstitious,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  antir 
quitgr*    The  former  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  the  reiga  of 
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ritual. 

v.—K^liu  dt  S'Art  Dame  dt  BnSifsiitn  jm  &mm.    Firii: 
Hifnifir  'A.  ISraj, 


Vimn  was  belici«d  lo  be  ao  fnnwlljff 
fi  to  ner  wonhnxKis.  that  od  >■  afipeal  bng 
ating  the  d3apiaued  suie  of  faer  urioe,  the 


Tint  M  a  AtM^'/tMrn  <Jt  %  Cbordi  </ 
tunJ  \iTfUiUM'>u>t  a-hiefa  has  been  kcscUt  a«csie<l  at  Booei  bj 
tic:  v'fluntary  ontriUttums  (rf*  penoos  a  aS.  pans  <tf  Fnan 
'fix:  'ilitircl)  Wl  SuMnok  KinarkaUe  ^  a  iii»Ee  o€       "    ' 

aitfl  Utf;  ajtl  ',f  ai«  Vii 

tt^fliK]  in  tttin  churcli 
umU  hy  tin  i:uri^  Htatii 

vm\  <tf  \\n:  Cutljful  ia  all  parts  was  exciied.  and  tbe  nanit  ki 
li<a;ri  tli'i  i^riwli'iii  of  cirtaiiuy  a  very  iioble  cfanrch.  We  Bpeak  of 
till!  mU-r'uiT  rotlwr  tlian  the  exterior.  The  fonner  is  peitufa 
m'ilUinii  fault :  it  iit  in  the  French  atvle  of  the  thineentfa  oeatinT, 
aiifl  in  v.ry  li({ltt  and  f^racorul.  The  roof  is  of  stooe ;  tiie  win* 
iliiWN  (forty  in  iiumhor)  sru  richly  adorned  with  painted  glM^ 
liciri({  rn  f{<;iifirul  tlic  ffift  of  prirate  individnaU  The  hnilding  il 
•iiiriii'/uiit(;<l  \ty  a  lofty  t^'iwcr  and  spire,  which  have,  bowew,  tha 
il)rfi:ct  of  not  Htanding  detached  from  the  buildiiig.  but  of  project- 
\txn  out  of  itH  roof  at  the  went  end.  This,  together  with  the 
jfirfdirt  unifonnity  of  the  ranges  of  buttresses  and  wiodowB,  im- 
jtair  tlie  offijct  of  the  exterior,  and  mark  it  ae  a  production  <^  the 
iiiii(!t«enth  century.  The  western  doors  are  magnificently  aoii^ 
tured. 

vr. — 1,  fkrmom.    Sy  Henrt  Edwasd  Manmikg,  M.A.^AtA' 

d«acon  of  ChicketUr.  Vol.  III.  London:  Bums.  1847. 
2.  <!hrl»t  m  HartA,  and  i?i  Ifeavm,  and  on  the  Jndgnuat-md. 
Ilg  the  JUv.  J.  Oakbett,  Rector  of  Clayton,  and  Proftttor  if 
I'littry.  2  voIh.  London :  Uatc^rds.  1847. 
S.  Hermom,  chiefl}/  retitUiny  from  Daily  Reperiewie.  Bg  ih«  Bet. 
IJavih  Lafmj,  M.A.,  laU  Chaplain  to  t^  MideUetex  Ho^iit^ 
*-*-*on(loii:  llivingtons.     1847. 

nl  ^'maoM.    By  the  Sev.  W.  Fitzgerald,  SU^ 
fClaMarf.    Dublin:  McGkshan.     1847. 
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»,  prtacked  at  Brighton.    By  the  Bev.  C.  E.  Kemka- 
\J,4    Second  series.    London:  Bivingtons.    18i7.  - 


.  'Barmcns.  By  William  Nicholsok,  MJL.^  laU  MiUtey  of 
Magdalen  Hospital^  Winchesters  ^c,  London:  Bivingtons* 
1847. 

.  Of  Archdeacon  Manning*s  sernions  it  is  needless  to  speak, 
[is  talents  are  too  widely  appreciated,  that  his  book  should 

3uire  a  helping  hand  from  reviewers ;  and  his  reputation  for 
hodoxy  and  originality  of  illustration  is  too  well  grounded  to 
nnand  at  the  hands  of  the  public  censor  the  stamp  of  approb^ 
on  for  each  particular  work.  We  will  only  say  that  Volume  III* 
t  quite  worthy  to  stand  beside  its  elder  brethren. 

2.  Mr.  Professor  Grarbett^s  sermons  present,  at  first  opening, 
curious  contrast  with  the  preceding  volume.  The  Archdeacon  s 
-all  simplicitv,  left  to  speak  for  itself,  and  win  its  v^ay  by  its  own 
itromc  excellence :  the  Professor^s — ^ushered  into  notice  by  four 
re&tory  pages,  recommending  to  your  notice  all  the  five  excel* 
neies  (for  he  has  numbered  them)  which  characterize  his  per* 
ttinanoe,  set  forth  and  garnished  with  plentv  of  italics  and  notes 
r  admiration.  Mr.  G.^s  protestantism  is  undoubted ;  it  is 
lerefore  no  matter  of  surprise  that  he  rejoices  to  parade  the 
five  points!^  Excellency  No.  2,  he  informs  us,  is,  that  ^^the 
pl«  of  which  these  discourses  treat,  though  not  numerous,  yet 
mch  the  innermost  depths  and  mysteries  of  revelation  and  of  the 
nnum  spirit  !^  And  then  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  *^  to  shun 
lem  is  usually  the  practice  in  ordinary  congregatione^  We 
DOW  not  what  may  be  the  cast  of  congregation  or  of  clergy 
ith  which  Me.  Garbett  is  most  familiar;  Imt  there  is  no  one 
ibject  in  his  two  volumes  which  we  have  not  heard  treated  of 
rer  and  over  again  in  the  churches  which  we  have  had  the  good 
iitmie  to  attend.  Indeed,  we  should  be  inclined  to  call  uiem 
ither  commonplace  subjects.  Such,  likewise,  is  the  view  we 
ike  of  tJbe  manner  in  which  they  are  handled.  There  does  not 
[ipear  to  us  to  be  aught  that  calls  for  special  remark  in  these 
>Iiiines.  They  are  well  enough.  If  we  were  called  upon  to  par« 
cnlarize  any,  it  would  be  the  first  in  Volume  II.,  on  the  Per* 
>iiality  of  God. 

B*  Mr.  Laing^s  character  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  had 
ny  acquaintance,  during  late  years,  with  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
r  the  St.  Ann^s  Society,  as  an  energetic,  conscientious  dergy- 
lan.  His  sermons  profess  to  have  *^  r^ulted  from  daily  expe- 
ence  C*  ftnd  we  think  that  some  of  them  bear  marks  of  having 
Due  80.  The  ninth,  or  Hezekiahy  is  an  example,  from  the  text, 
Isaiah  said.  Take  a  lump  of  figs,  and  they  took  and  laid  it  on 
le  boil,  and  he  recovered  C  ft  sermon  on  tne  duty  of  employing  ^ 
Dinao  means  in  reliance  on  Divine  help.  No  doubt  tb^  Jfa^l 
)nx8es  proved  useful  to  those  who  heara  them^  "^^ 
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4.  Sermons  by  Mr.  Fi(:n[erald  is  one  of  those  books,  eonoenung 
which  we  involuntarily  excutim,  ^*  With  what  motiTe,  or  on  whal 
grounds  can  the  author  have  published  these  sermons !  Smrrijr 
the  same  thii]^  have  been  said  elsewherei  and  as  forcibly.  Why 
add  to  the  enormous  stocl^  of  discourses  which  already  glnt  m 
market  f 

Very  different  is  the  impression  left  by 
.  6.  Mr.  Kennaway's  second  series.  We  have  before  had  ooo»> 
sion  to  speak  favourably  of  this  ^gentleman's  publications.  There  ii 
nothing  very  deep,  nothing  particularly  ori^^inal,  in  them ;  nor  is  ths 
matter  set  forth  by  that  grandeur  of  diction  which  in  some  dtses 
ftttracts  ns ;  but  tnere  is  an  unaffected  eamestneeSi  and  simplioity, 
and  fervour  about  Mr.  Eennaway'^s  writings  which  invest  them 
with  a  peculiar  charm.  We  see  thai  he  Selieves  emd  fmik  wjla^ 
hie  eaye ;  and  this,  by  the  way,  is  the  true  receipt  for  gemmm 
popularity  in  a  preacher.  The  reader  will  thank  ns  for  an  extnMi. 
We  draw  one,  almost  at  random,  from  the  conclusion  of  a  sermon, 
entitled  Beal  Boyaky^  founded  upon  the  double  text  of  Jobn 
xviii.  STt  and  Matt,  xxvii.  11. 

"  We  all  love,  more  or  less,  the  bravery  of  the  world.  The  queatioii 
for  us  all  is,  how  we  can  overcome  this  love. 

"  (1.)  If  we  look  at  Jesus  in  his  lowliness  and  his  sufiering,  this  is 
the  first  means.  Gaze  on  Him  fixedly  and  frequently ;  look  on  Him 
as  manifesting  in  this  guise  the  hidden  truth.  He  is  diowing  to  us  all 
what  is  Gbd's  estimate  of  present  glory.  If  you  or  I  ace  called  to  the 
same  suffering  or  self-mortification,  we  are  called  to  a  post  of  the  highest 
honour ;  it  is  the  very  essence  of  glory. 

*'(2.)  But  then  you  may  ask  the  question,  Have  I  all  this  desire  for 
what  is  great  in  my  heart,  and  am  I  always  to  be  satisfied  with  what 
is  mean  ?  Nay,  for  Ood  tells  us  in  his  Word,  that  we  are  kings  and 
priests,—- not  now  externally,  not  now  so  as  to  reign  over  any  kingdom 
but  that  of  our  own  hearts, — but  most  truly  to  reign  hereafter.  In  the 
region  of  heaven,  amid  the  songs  of  the  blessed,  by  the  throne  of  Ood 
and  the  Lamb,  we  shall  know  that  we  have  not  sighed  in  vain  fox 
glory.     Our  deepest,  widest  desires  shall  then  be  satisfied. 

'^(3.)  But  the  world  attracts  me  so  much,  I  am  so  fond  of  it ;  its 
little  daily  pleasures  have  such  a  power  over  me ;  how  can  I  ever  so 
bvercome  them  as  to  attain  that  future  glory  ?  In  answer  I  would  aayt 
*  Behold  the  man !'  '  Behold  your  King  I'  It  was  as  your  lepxe* 
sentative  that  He  endured  all  Uiat  we  have  read  of  this  day.  Bejs 
the  man,  the  new  head  of  hope  to  mankind;  the  King,  the  new  and  re* 
stored  Sovereign  of  rebellious  hearts.  But  see  what  He  has  done  ta 
secure  this  empire.  Watch  Him  by  night  and  by  day ;  by  the  way- 
side, healing  the  lepers ;  on  the  green  grass,  feeding  the  multitude ; 
beneath  the  quiet  stars,  wrestling  in  prayer  in  the  garden  of  Oethse* 
mane,  in  a  very  agony  of  water  and  blood ;  fUling  beneath  the  weight 
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•C  ikb  mm  on  Ui  way  to  Calvary  ;  piercing  the  very  heavens  Irith  that 
cry  of  onatterable  despair ;  bowing  langoisKingly,  at  last  dying ;  and 
then  iay»  All  this  He  did  for  me.  In  the  extremity  of  his  woe,  I  find 
the  seeds  and  the  earnest  of  my  everlasting  Joy. 

**  Tom  then  for  a  moment  again  to  the  text,  and,  keeping  this  truth 
in  your  minds,  remember  the  solemn  words,  '  Every  one  that  is  of  the 
trutib,  heareth  my  voice.'  We  all  know  whether  we  are  hearing  the 
voice  of  Christ.  Or,  if  we  have  any  misgivings,  can  any  say  that  it  is  not 
of  transcendent  importance  that  we  should  at  once  ascertain  it?  Try  to 
do  so  this  very  day.  In  the  hall  of  judgment,  along  the  blood-streaked 
road  that  led  to  Calvary,  beneath  the  branching  arms  of  the  blessed 
erots,  try,  try  earnestly  to  acknowledge  with  the  deep  emphasis  of  a 
holy  alleffiance,  that  He  who  hangs  thereon  is  your  King,  your  Lord, 
jour  God. 

"  Not  that  we  should  confine  these  thoughts  to  any  special  occasion, 
or  connect  them  with  the  recollections  of  any  particular  day ' ;  they 
should  always  be  present  with  us  when  we  think  of  royalty.  Whether 
that  thought  be  brought  very  near  to  us,  as  it  is  by  the  services  of  this 
day,  or  whether  we  muse  on  it  as  that  form  of  power  which  seems  to  have 
the  stroneest  sanction  and  impress  of  Divinity,  under  all  views  it  is 
alike  edifying  and  impressive.  Let  it  be  our  business  to  look  through 
the  shadows  of  power  which  pass  over  us  in  this  world,  to  that  which  is 
the  substance  and  the  reality.  All  power  is  from  on  high.  '  The 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.'  By  Him,  and  by  Him  alone; 
kings  or  queens  rule  and  reign.  All  their  authority  is  derivative ;  all 
their  glory  but  a  refiection  of  his.  When  I  look  on  a  king,  I  contem- 
plate  a  type  of  Christ ;  it  is  the  highest  character  of  a  king,  that  he  is 
so*  When  I  bow  before  my  earthly  sovereign,  I  acknowledge  the 
sovereign^  of  Christ,  which  is  thrown  as  a  mantle,  for  a  brief  period, 
over  the  shoulders  of  a  fellow-creature.  When  I  pay  my  debt  of  loy- 
alty to  my  Queen,  I  consecrate  that  loyalty  by  the  thought  of  Him  to 
whom  alone  all  real  homage  is  rightfully  done.  When  I  celebrate 
the  accession  of  an  earthly  sovereign,  I  cast  my  thoughts  forward — 
happy,  thrice  happy  day — to  his  accession,  who  shall  be  crowned  with 
many  crowns,  and  enjoy  a  throne  which  is  as  the  days  of  heaven,  that 
has  no  limit  either  in  extent  or  duration.  I  anticipate  the  day  when  the 
propheey  delivered  so  long  ago  shall  be  to  the  very  letter  fulfilled, 
•  Behold  a  King ! '  "—pp.  76—79. 

Thoughts  like  th09e  come  very  opportunely  now,  and  we 
commehd  them  to  the  attention  of  sucn  among  us  as,  having 
bufiftled  through  their  *^  season^''  ih  this  great  metropolis  of  fashion^ 
a]^e  now  immersed  in  the  *^  littlo  daily  pleasures,  or  gratifying 
their  *^  desire  for  what  is  ereat^  in  the  splendid  hospitality  of 
their  country  mansions.  Mr.  Kennawav  dedicates  his  volume 
^^  to  the  congregation  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton,  as  a  sacred 

*  This  sermon  appesn  to  have  been  adspted  to  the  Qiaeon's  acoessioD.' 
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memento  of  four  yearB^  pastoral  intercourse.^  We  doubt  not  Alt 
his  legacy  will  be  most  a*cceptable  to  them. 

6.  The  last  work  upon  our  list  is  published  ^'as  an  affectionate  to* 
bute  to  the  memory  of  their  belovea  and  lamented  author,  who  evif 
sank  under  the  burden  of  his  many  labours.^*  The  sermons  seem  to 
be  sound,  and  we  doubt  not  were  felt  to  be  interesting  addresBes. 
In  the  eighteenth,  we  perceive  their  lamented  author  entered  an 
energetic  protest  against  that  *^  theological  system,  fraiiglit  with 
all  the  horrors  of  antinomianism,  which  would  exclude  the  fear  of 
Ood  for  ever  from  the  heart,  and  maintain,  that  never  cmoe,  after 
the  one  act  of  faith  by  which  Christ  is  received,  shall  a  feeUng  of 
apprehension  dart  across  the  mind,  or  the  fear  of  Ood'^s  dii^IeamB 
against  sin  ever  disturb  the  security  of  its  settled  compofioie."-* 
He  is  preaching  on  the  text,  ^^  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear."* 
And  he  remarks  that 

"  the  glimpses  (so  to  speak)  which  the  Scriptures  occasionally  givQ  at 
of  the  inhabitants  and  occupations  of  the  upper  world,  disclose  to  us  the 
fact,  that  the  fear  of  reverence  dwells  within  every  breast,  mingles  with 
every  act  of  adoration,  and  breathes  forth  in  every  song  of  praise*" 

And  hence  he  infers, 

"  that  the  fear  which  is  mixed  with  reverential  awe,  is  not  the  fear 
which  perfect  love  expels  from  the  Christian's  heart.  We  must  conclude 
then,  that  the  fear  of  terror,  is  the  feeling  of  which  the  Apostle  is  apeak* 
ing  in  the  text.  The  word  '  dread,'  perhaps  expresses  more  cleaily 
the  idea  which  he  intended  to  convey.  And  the  difference  between  the 
two  affections  would  not  be  inaptly  marked,  if  we  said  of  a  man  under 
the  influence  of  reverential  feeling,  that  lit  feared  Grod,  and  of  one  under 
the  influence  of  terror,  that  he  was  afrtud  of  God." 

VII. — 1.  Monumental  Brasses  and  Slabs:  an  Historical  and  Descr^ 
iive  Notice  of  the  Incised  Monumental  Memorials  of  tie  Midm 
Ages;  toith  numerous  Illustrations.  By  the  Bee,  Chaeles 
BouTELL,  M.A.^  Hector  o/Doumham Marietj  Norfolk.  London : 
Bell.    Oxford:  Parker. 

2*  An  Inquiry  into  the  Diffsrence  of  Style  observable  in  aneimt 
Glass  Paintings^  especially  in  England ;  toith  Hints  on  Okus 
Painting.    By  an  Amateur.    Oxford :  Parker. 

3.  Transactions  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Sociefy. 
Vol.  II.  Part  III.    Exeter,  1847. 

Thk  impulse  which  has  been  given  to  church-building  in  Eng- 
land for  the  last  twenty  years  has  produced  a  new  branch  of 
literature,  which  appears  to  be  daily  acquiring  more  interest  and 


im^rtMioe*  We  allude  to  the  puUicationa  on^  ecdettology^ 
which  are  contintuilly  multiplying,  and  many  of  which  are  disUn- 
goiahed  by  a  taste  and  a  b^uty  of  illustration  which  can  scarcely 
be  rivalled  in  any  other  cla»  of  publications.  England  has 
decidedly  taken  the  lead  in  the  science  of  ecclesiology,  and  is 
likely  to  retain  it  too ;  for  the  study  is  promoted  by^  an  oreaniza* 
tioQ  which  is  on  BO  large  a  scale  as,  we  believe,  is  not  m  any 
dq;ree  rivalled  on  the  continent ;  and  church-building  is  carried 
cm  to  a  fiir  greater  extent  in  England  than  in  any^  other  country* 

Bnt,  independently  of  the  c^l  for  accurate  information  and 
taste  as  regards  the  erection  of  new  churches,  the  restoration 
and  repair  of  old  ones  exacts  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  ecclesiology,  and  in  this  is  mcluded  some  knowledge 
of  the  uses  of  the  various  parts  of  churches.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  many  persons  have  written  on  these  subjects  in 
a  hasty  and  inconsiderate  manner,  and  have  attempted  to  force 
their  theories  on  the  public  in  a  way  which  savours  of  presumption 
at  least;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  the  science  of 
church  architecture  has  gradually  become  pretty  generally  dif- 
fused amongst  the  clei^,  and  we  shall  be  saved  in  future  from 
those  outrageous  violations  of  taste  and  decency  which  were,  a 
fewyears  since,  unconsciously  perpetrated. 

llie  publication  which  we  have  named  first  on  our  list  is  one 
of  very  considerable  interest  and  value.  Its  illustrations,  com- 
prising copies  of  all  the  best  monumental  brasses  in  England,  are 
very  beautifully  executed,  and  will  prove  instructive  not  only  to 
the  ecclesiologist,  who  wishes  to  decipher  the  age  of  such  brasses 
as  he  may  meet  with,  but  also  to  the  antiquarian,  in  the  curious 
series  of  representations  which  they  contain  of  the  dresses  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  brasses,  as  our  readers  are  probably  aware, 
are  not  traceable  to  a  greater  antiquity  than  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century ;  but  the  great  majority  of  examples  of  good 
brasBes  are  of  much  later  date.  The  splendour  of  many  of  tnese 
is  very  great.  We  can  scarcely  expect  that  this  kind  of  fune« 
ral  memorial  will  again  come  much  into  use,  but  the  publication 
before  us  will  supp^  a  series  of  beautiful  models. 

We  select  the  following  passage  as  bearing  on  the  interest  and 
uses  of  the  study  :-^ 

**  It  is  becanse  of  their  vivid  representation  of  the  long-dead  denizens 
of  ages  past,— -because  from  generation  to  generation  they  bring  befora 
us,  in  all  points  as  they  were  in  life,  the  prince,  the  noble,  the  lady,  the 
Juiight,  the  citizen,  and  the  ecclesiastic, — the  mail-clad  warriors  who 
first  made  Acre  a  name  famous  in  the  annals  of  British  prowess, — '  the 
victors  of  Cressy  and  Poictiers,  the  knights  of  Agincourt,*  the  cbief- 
iaina  of  the  rival  roses,  the  royal  Edwards  and  Henrys,  the  chivalroas 
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Bohuns,  and  Kevils,  and  Mortimers^  the  Howardf,  Beanehampii  S» 
Veret,  De  Qreys,  and  Stanleys ;  and  with  these  a  long  array  of  wottidti 
of  every  rank  and  calling, — the  honoured  Delamere,  who  ruled  eo  woib 
thily  over  the  once  splendid,  nay,  the  still  splendid  ettaUiihmeBt  d 
this  ancient  city  (St  Alhan's) ;  GhrenfllDld  and  Waldelj,  of  Taks 
Esteney,  of  Westminster;  Ooodrieh,  of  £ly ;  Bewforreat,  of  ParohMloii 
the  merchant,  too,  of  hy-gone  centaries,  in  long-flowing  lobe^  hod 
with  niniver,  with  his  anlace  and  gypciere ;  and  the  civiliaii,  in  hii 
appropriate  gown ;  and,  though  last  named,  &r  from  least  in  interest, 
esteem,  and  worthiness,  the  fair  and  virtuous  of  other  dayt»  the  hero- 
ines of  so  many  a  forgotten  passage  of  arms,  many  a  romantic  tak^^ 
the  Margarets,  and  Eleanors,  and  Philippas,  whose  regal  eminence  wu 
enhanced  hy  their  lofty  deeds.*' — pp;  2, 3. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  mentioned  by  the  author  of  this  volmne^ 
that  the  earlier  brasses  are  the  finest ;  and  that  this  art  dedinedi 
in  proportion  as  all  the  other  arts  advanced.  It  cieems  to  hafe 
arrived  at  its  maturity  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  then  to 
have  begun  to  decay.  We  do  not  observe  that  Mr.  Bootdl  hn 
assiened  any  reason  for  this  circumstance. 

We  have  now  to  turn  to  the  second  work  on  our  list— the  In- 
quiry into  Glass  Paintings.  -This  work  will  be  of  very  sreat  aid 
to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  erection  or  decoration  of  churdieB; 
and,  we  doubt  not,  that  it  will  be  of  material  benefit  to  those  artists 
who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  painted  glass.  The  work 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  lays  down  rules  ibr 
describing  the  leading  distinctions  of  styles,  which  the  author 
arranges  under  the  ordinary  nomenclature  of  ^^  Early  English,^ 
"Decorated,"*'  "  Perpendicular,^  and"  Cinque-Oento.**  The  second 
part  of  the  work  includes  observations  on  the  present  state  of  the 
art,  and  suggestions  for  its  application  to  particular  purposes,  and 
the  best  means  for  its  advancement.  The  writer  is  of  opinion, 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  glass  paintinff  cannot  be  now 
practised  without  a  strict  and  servile  imitation  of  the  modeb  of 
the  middle  ages,  as  if  it  were  not  a  distinct  and  complete  branch  of 
lirt,  which,  like  many  other  mediaeval  inventions,  is  of  oniyersil 
applicability,  and  susceptible  of  great  improvement. 

Several  chapters  of  the  work  are  devoted  to  a  history  of  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  styles  of  painted  glasB,  in 
chronological  order.  The  following  remarks  on  the  choice  of  sub- 
jects are  worthy  of  notice. 

*'  The  subjects  which  appear  best  suited  to  glass-paintings,  are  those 
which,  when  executed,  are  of  themselves  pleasing  objects,  and  are  £ivonr^ 
able  to  a  display  of  the  translucent  qualities  of  glass.  Of  this  kind  are 
ornamental  patterns,  and  a  variety  of  other  designs  capable  of  being  pro- 
perly  represented- in  a  simple,  hard,  and  somewhat  flat  manner;  hy 
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KN18  maflM0  of  stffT  colouring,  hard  outlines,  and  TiYid  contrasU  of 
gllit'and  shade.  A  group  sculptured  in  bas-relief,  would,  for  example, 
Ibsd  an  azeelleot  model  for  a  glass  painter,  on  account  of  its  want  of 
pparent  depth,  and  the  means  taken  to  counteract,  as  far  as  possible, 
lis -cause  of  indistinctness,  the  simplicity  of  the  composition  namely, 
ad  the  sharp  lights  and  broad  shadows  of  the  figures.  The  landscape 
■ekground  might  indeed  be  almost  directly  copied  in  a  glass-painting," 
-p.  241. 

The  author  thinks  that  a  glase-paintinff  is  not  to  be  estimated 
lefely  by  its  brilliancy  and  oeauty  of  colourine,  independently  of 
»  pictorial  qualities,  as  in  this  case,  pattern  ghss-pamtings  must 
e  always  preferred  to  picture  glass-paintings.  In  order  to  render 
viilaUe  the  translucent  quality  of  the  glass,  it  is  reoonunended 
hat  the  mosaic  system  of  glass-painting  be  adopted,  in  preference 
0  the  enamel,  or  the  mosaic  enamel  system,  as  afibrding  greater 
trenffth  of  colour  and  brilliancy.  The  cinque-cento  glass  is  re- 
arred  to  as  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  this  style  to  either  of  the 
iJiers.  The  objection  against  the  mosaic  system,  which  is  founded 
n  the  supposed  harshness  of  outline,  where  a  separate  piece  of 
^ass  is  employed  for  each  colour  of  the  picture,  is  met  by  obsery- 
3g  that  stul  greater  difficulties  and  objections  present  themselves, 
men,  as  in  the  other  styles,  the  picture  is  cut  into  rectanguhur 
anes,  or  divided  into  large  pieces  by  metal  work.  It  is  remarked, 
hat  the  metallic  frame-work  of  an  early  English  medallion  window, 
leddedly  improves  the  effect  of  the  glass,  by  rendering  the  main 
ivisions  of  the  design  more  distinct. 

Having  established  the  position  that  the  mosaic  is  the  only  true  sys- 
em  of  glass-painting,  theaiithor  proceedstoexamine  howmrthefour 
acient  styles  of  glass-painting^  can  be  employed  in  modem  work* 
!lie  result  of  this  ex^onination  is,  that  for  the  present  at  least,  the 
arly  Enslish  and  decorated  styles  must  be  discontinued;  and  thaty 
hough  Uie  perpendicular  and  cinque-cento  styles  may  be  followed 
rith  more  or  less  success,  it  is  desirable  that  a  new  and  inde- 
i^dent  style  should  be  adopted.  The  merits  of  the  styles  when 
»roposed  for  practical  application,  depend  on  a  compliance  with 
wp  Qpnditiops.  First,  the  .possibility  of  exactly  imitating  the 
iroposed  style ;  and,  secondly,  ita  appropriateness  to  the  build- 
Qff  for  which  it  is  designed.  Now  the  general  effect  of  a  elass- 
lainting  depends  quite  as  much  on  the  quality  of  its  materi&,  as 
Q  the  mode  of  working  them;  so  that  in  order  to  produce  an  exact 
sutation  of  the  old  glaiss-paintings,  we  must  have  the  same  mate- 
iala  aa  those  of  which  they  were  made. 

**  But  the  modem  material  is  identical,  or  nearly  so,  only  with  the 
lais  of  die  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  «id  is  essentially  difier- 
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ent,  in  texintt  and  qnalHj,  to  the  gUss  nied  in  die  thlitaeirikv  ftn^ 
teenth,  and,  indeed*  until  almost  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  eentory;  dM 
dissimilarity  increasing  according  to  the  antiqnitj  of  the  example.*-^ 
p.  269. 

The  author  proceeds  to  exemplifir  this  diflerenee  in  vanoni 
respects,  and  remarks  that  the  diflmnee  between  andent  ani 
modem  glass,  results  not  odIt  from  a  difimnce  in  the  matetiilt 
but  also  from  a  differoit  mode  of  mannfiicture  in  improved  iiD> 
Daces,  which  insure  a  more  perfect  fiiaon  and  amalfflimatinn  of 
the  vitreous  particles  than  could,  perhaps,  have  been  efiectod  ia 
the  ancient  furnaces. 

The  author  remarks  on  the  bad  and  fSeeUe  effect  often  prodneed 
hj  modem  windows  which  are  thoroudily  mosuc  in  chancleif 
as  medallion  early  English  windows,  and  coloured  benders  of  thit 
and  the  decorated  style.  When  these  are  executed  in  moden 
glass,  the  different  colours  appear  to  a  distant  spectMltor  to  be 
confused  and  blended  together;  and  sometimes  this  evil  isea- 
hanced  when  ancient  designs  of  a  mosaic  diaracter  have  been 
copied  on  a  reduced  scale.  The  perpendicular  style,  in  the  author's 
opmion,  may  be  successfully  copiea  for  modem  churehes,  as  the 
material  of  the  glass  admits  of  it;  but  he  still  thinks  that  the 
imitation  will  not  be  perfect.  He  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  it 
would  be  a  great  error  to  copy  the  bad  drawing  of  the  old  g^ 
paintings,  merely  to  obtain  a  conformity  with  their  general  efhcL 
We  copy  the  follo^f^ing  remarks  with  pleasure,  as  evincing  a  sound 
and  enlightened  judgment. 

"  If  it  should  be  thought  that  the  objections  which  I  have  mged 
against  symbols  are  without  weight,  I  should  still  suggest  that  it  is 
injudicious  at  the  present  day,  when  hostility  to  every  thing  savouring 
of  popery  has  been  awakened,  to  run  the  risk  of  raising  a  prejudice 
against  so  useful  and  appropriate  a  style  of  ornament  as  painted  win* 
dows,  by  wounding  this  sensitiveness,  even  though  we  should  think  it 
excessive.  No  pretext  should  be  led  for  the  quaint  puritanical  le* 
mark,  that  popery  can  creep  in  at  a  glass  window  as  well  as  at  a  door* 
—p.  232. 

Wc  cannot  help  questioning  the  propriety  of  introduditf 
figures  in  chureh  windows,  when  we  remember  the  language  S 
the  homilies  on  the  subject  of  such  paintings  in  churehes.  It 
would,  we  think,  bo  more  consistent  to  avoid  such  representations, 
and  to  limit  ourselves  to  ornamental  patterns,  or  Quarries  with 
decorated  borders,  or  with  texts  of  Scripture.  Tne  object  rf 
painted  glass  is,  decoration,  not  instruction.  Every  one  can  see 
the  beauty  of  rich  and  varied  colouring,  but  not  one  person  in  ten 
thousand,  we  believe,  is  led  to  think  of  the  history  of  those  who 


may  be  represented.  There  seem  to  be  objections  to  the  use 
dH  figures  in  glass,  as  there  are  to  that  of  statues  or  images  in 
the  interior  or  exterior  of  our  sacred  edifices. 

The  third  volume  which  we  have  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this 
irticle,  affords  evidence  of  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
hstitution  of  the  Exeter  Architectural  Society.  It  is  probably 
imown  to  our  readers,  that  the  excellent  Bishop  Medley  took  an 
Mtive  part  in  organizing  this  Society,  and  in  tne  earlier  parts  of 
its  career.  We  have  already  had,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to 
Bzpress  our  sense  of  the  value  of  the  papers  comprised  in  the 
rransactions  of  this  Society.  The  Quarterly  Report  contains  a 
description  of  two  churches,  near  and  at  Exeter,  which  have  been 
reeentiy  erected,  but  one  of  which  remains  unfinished  for  want  of 
mfllcient  means.  The  Report  of  the  Visiting  Committee  is  parti* 
Nilarly  interesting ;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  such  visitations 
bdce  place  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  clergy  would  fre- 
Duentiy  derive  much  assistance  and  encouragement  in  the  work  of 
dhnrch  restoration  from  communicating  with  persons  well  qualified 
to  advise  them.  The  engravings  accompanying  tliis  volume  com* 
mrise  several  coloured  representations  of  decorated  windows  in 
Exeter  cathedral,  and  are  very  beautifully  executed. 


tni.—* 1.  The  Pcuiar  in  his  Closet ;  or  a  Help  to  the  Devotions  of 
ike  Clergy.  By  the  Bev.  John  Armstrong,  B.A.f  Vicar  of 
Tidenham.    Oxford:  Parker. 

2.  Enchiridion  Juvenile^  S^e.    Bathonise :  S.  Sims, 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Armstrong's  Sermons  on 
the  Festivals  will  readily  acknowledge  his  fitness  for  the  composi- 
tion of  such  a  work  as  he  here  ofiers  to  his  fellow-labourers. 
From  what  we  have  seen  of  this  little  volume  we  can  most 
cordially  recommend  it  as  a  manual  of  devotions  to  the  clergy. 
They  will  find  in  it  the  expression  of  all  those  wants  and  feelings, 
and  the  remembrance  of  all  those  duties,  which  their  high  and 
sacred  calling  demands.  There  are  prayers  or  meditations  (for 
they  comprise  both  characters)  for  every  day  of  the  week,  besides 

Eneral  devotions*    We  have  derived  much  edification  from  this 
tie  manual. 

The  *^ Enchiridion  Juvenile^  is  a  collection  of  religious  rules 
and  devotions  for  young  persons,  in  the  Latin  language,  and  is 
borrowed,  with  some  alterations,  from  Neumayr's  ^^Methodus 
Vitse  Ghnstianse.^'  The  arrangement  of  this  pleasing  manual  is 
Bach  as  to  impress  its  principal  moral  lessons  clearly  and  forcibly 
on  the  mind*    The  prayers  which  are  at  the  condusioii,  are 


^ 


chiefly  derived  from  our  approved  Enj^iah  divines,  snoh  m  Pktaiek, 
Sherlock,  Nowell,  &c.  Altogeiher  we  have  not  obaerved  any  dnag 
objectionable  in  this  mannaJi  and  have  seen  much  to  J4>pn>ve. 

IX. — Ecclesiastical  JurisdieUan.  Parochial  Leehurm.  (liiri 
Smies.)  With  a  PrMminaiy  Essay  on  the  Teadking  ami  Prissb 
Offices.  By  William  J.  Irons,  J?.2>.,  Incumieni  of  the  A9 
Trinity^  BrompUm^  Middlesex.    London  :  Bfasten. 

No  one  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  work  of  Mr.  Irmis  wilhotl 
feeling  that  he  has  been  made  to  think  on  some  of  the  most  vitil 

Juestions  affecting  the  Church  of  Christ.  We  most  oonfen  thiA 
(r.  Irenes  style  appears  to  us  occasionally  somewhat  too  ambi* 
tious,  and  that  in  his  writings  there  are  obscurities  which  m^ 
have  been  avoided.  His  tone  also  is  not  always  what  we  shmill 
have  recommended.  And  yet  we  feel  that  there  is  so  modi  with 
which  we  can  sympathize  in  his  writings — there  is  ao  eamsBt  1 
mind — a  spirit  of  sueh  faithful  and  smcere  attaohment  to  tht 
Church  of  which  he  is  a  minister,  so  much  independence  in  thi 
formation  of  his  opinions,  and  consistency  in  maintaining  thenUt 
—that,  notwithstanding  any  minor  points  in  which  we  may  bi 
unable  to  follow  him,  we  cannot  rise  from  the  perusal  of  his  woik 
without  expressing  those  feelings  of  respect  which  appear  to  ns 
to  be  his  due.  Mr.  Irons,  in  the  work  before  ns,  (which  nt 
should  scarcely  have  deemed  suited  for  Parochial  Ledmres^)  ifl 
engaged  in  developing  all  the  features  of  the  parochial  system, 
as  represented  in  the  formularies  and  canons  of  the  Uhnrch 
Universal,  and  as  it  is  derived  from  the  institutions  of  the  Apos- 
tles. The  pastoral  duties  of  the  episcopate  in  the  first  ajpi 
is  described  with  great  truth  and  accuracy  in  the  fbliowiog 
passage: — 

''  One  rule,  with  probably  few  exceptions  in  those  days,  was,  tliat 
the  head  of  each  large  iraf>oc«:/a,  or  parish,  should  be  a  consecrated 
bishop.  The  primitive  Christians  believed  in  the  blessing  of  the  Apos- 
tolic guidance  and  presence  of  the  bishop  with  his  flock.  A  bishop  was 
not  regarded  merely  as  the  channel  of  holy  orders,  but  at  the  constant 
guide,  adviser,  and  friend  of  the  whole  Christian  flock.  This  was  the 
episcopacy  of  St.  Ignatius's  epistles,  and  the  apostolie  canons ;  a  kind 
of  episcopacy  worth  believing  in.  There  was  nothing  merely  techniod 
or  formal  in  this :  it  was  the  life-blood  of  the  primitive  system.  The 
bishop  was  the  spiritual  monarch  of  the  Christian  people ;  he  retgned  in 
their  hearts.  .  .  •  Take  all  the  circumstances,  and  the  Church  did  all 
that  was  possible  then,  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  a  sacred  government  of 
men  on  earth.  She  taught  them  obediently  to  rally  round  their  centre, 
or  bishop,  and  conform  Uieir  practice  to  the  laws  of  the  Divine  Spixi4 


in  her  holy  ap6itleg.  To  the  biihop  alone»  the  *  watching  for 
their  loals*  was  given :  he  alone  was  (so  to  say)  the  'parish  priest,' 
having  the  sole  spiritual  '  cure.'  To  Mm,  having  indeed  no  earthly 
lands,  or  legally  secured  possession  for  the  Church,  the  Christian  people 
sent  their  offerings,  which  *  they  laid  by  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  ; ' 
and  he  gave  alms  to  Christ's  poor,  and  supported  his  presbyters.  All 
ttm  sacred  jurisdiction  of  the  society  of  Christians,  in  each  place,  was 
Qms  administered  by  the  bishop,  acting  often  in  council,  but  at  times 
alto  deleffating  authority  to  others  for  special  works.  The  sacraments 
were  to  he  administered  in  the  Church  as  far  as  possible  by  the  bishop 
Mneelf.  •  •  •  Behold  then,  ere  we  pass  on  to  far  other  times,  a  bishop 
of  the  second  and  third  centuries !  He  is  the  ruler,  the  parish  priest, 
die  eonfessoT  and  adviser  of  all  the  Christians  within  his  reach ;  whose 
aamea  he  knows,  and  whose  fiunilies  he  baptizes,  whose  sins  he  corrects, 
mbaae  sorrows  he  shares,  whose  missionary  teachers  he  pays,  to  whose 
WMktMf  if  they  are  poor,  he  ministers,  from  the  common  fund  in  his 
duuge*"-— pp.  28—80. 

Mr.  Irons  then  traces  the  institution  of  the  parochial  system, 
at  dioceses  became  too  large  for  the  care  of  the  oishops  and  pres« 
tgrters  of  the  city,  and  the  gradual  alteration  in  the  episcopal 
duties  which  ensued.  And  he  remarks  on  the  contrast  between 
the  bishop  in  primitive  times,  when  he  was  the  centre,  soul,  and 
Bfe  of  the  Ghristian  system,  and  the  bishop  of  the  present  day, 
when  bishoprics  have  become  large  enough  to  be  provinces,  with 
•rehbishops  at  the  head.    All  hdy  bishops,  he  observes,  have  for 

£s  bewailed,  as  Bishop  Wilson  did,  the  difficulty  of  restoring 
sijpliue  or  enforcing  tne  canons  of  the  Church.  And  the  reason 
of  this  is,  the  enormous  size  of  modem  dioceses,  which  render 
the  bishop^s  influence  altogether  unknown  to  three  persons  out  of 
fcor.  The  task,  in  fact,  assigned  to  each  prelate,  nowever  good 
he  noay  be,  is  as  impossible  for  him  to  Ailfil  as  that  which  is  in* 
tnisted  to  the  presbyters  under  him. 

.  **  If  any  one  pretends  that  the  Christian  hierarchy  was  intended  by 
its  Divine  Founder  to  terminate  in  being  one  large  bishopric  on  earth, 
embracing  one  whole  mass  of  baptized,  unsuperintended  souls,  he  is 
asserting  what  the  papists,  praetic^ly  at  least,  also  assert ;  and  making 
every  bishop  little  more  than  we  make  the  presbyter, — ^viz.,  the  deU" 
fmie  of  a  higher  earthly  power.  But  for  fit,  who  believe  that  episcopacy 
18  a  reality,  it  remains  that  we  cease  not  to  strive  to  make  it  feh  as 
litch,  and  brought  home  as  such,  to  every  member  of  Christ.  This  can 
bnly  be  achieved  by  such  a  multiplication  of  dioceses  as  never  yet 
BBtered  the  scheme  of  any  Church  reformer  of  this  age."— pp.  43,  44. 

The  writer  of  this  work  is  one  of  those  who  deeply  feel  the 
defects  of  discipline  in  the  Church,  and  the  want  of  communicatioa 
between  the  pcSople  and  their  ministers.    He  draws  a  painful  pio^ 
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tore  of  the  danger  besetting  an  earnest-minded  JP^non  firobifte 
want  of  spiritual  guidance  and  direction  in  the  Church;  and  he 
speaks  of  the  interference  of  some  of  the  clerCT  in  parnhes  vludi 
do  not  belong  to  them.  We  trust  that  if  ema  of  this  kind  lit 
occasionally  found,  they  may  be  removed.  The  clemr  are,  in  ftet^ 
in  our  larger  parishes  completely  overburdened  wiui  duties,  ani 
they  arc  unable  to  give  that  attention  to  the  state  of  particular 
souls  which  they  could  desire.  But  it  is  our  firm  convicUon,  tliat 
if  a  clergyman  has  a  parish  of  such  dimensions  as  he  can  fiiirir 
manage,  there  is  nothmg  to  prevent  him  from  holding  S|»ritnd 
intercourse  with  all  those  who  are  desirous  of  availing  themsdvei 
of  it,  and  of  guiding  and  directing  them  in  their  religions  datiefc 
We  believe  that  this  is  actually  the  case,  to  a  greater  or  less  es> 
tent,  wherever  the  clergyman  is  really  earnest  in  his  desire  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  where  he  is  not  chatged 
with  a  parish  of  such  dimensions  as  render  it  unmanageable. 

Mr.  Irons,  in  his  appendix,  takes  notice  of  the  Romish  ibearf 
of  the  unity  of  the  Church.  He  observes,  that  many  penoni 
have  been  entrapped  into  admitting  a  certain  doctrine  or  luidj^ 
and  then  find  themselves  obliged  to  admit  that  the  Greek  Ghurdi 
and  the  Enslish  arc  in  a  state  of  schism.  This  doctrine  is  founded 
on  the  admission  in  the  Creed,  that  the  Church  is  one,  and  is  a 
VISIBLE  body.  The  oneness,  or  unity  of  the  Church,  jdn  Ironi 
understands  to  mean  its  unitv  in  reference  to  the  Spirit  wludi 
inhabits  it.  There  is  one  Church,  or  one  body ;  some  of  whose 
members  are  in  the  unseen  world,  some  live,  and  some  yet  unboiiL 
The  militant  Church  is  not  Christ'^s  one  body,  but  a  nart  of  it 
But  how  is  a  Christian  to  know  that  he  is  in  this  one  body !  Is 
there  not  a  representative,  or  sign,  or  instrument  of  that  unity) 
accessible  to  individuals  of  every  age  I  Yes :  the  one  continuous 
Church  of  apostolic  and  baptismal  descent,  is  visible  every  where 
in  its  local  head — its  bishop.     According  to  the  Romanists,  eveiy 

Eart  of  the  Church  militant  is  bound  to  consider  itself  under  one 
ead — the  pope.  According  to  our  theory,  each  part  of  the 
Church  at  one  place  is  bound  to  have  one  head— the  bisnop.  These 
are  the  two  theories ;  and  the  same  objection,  he  says,  lies  against 
both.  Tho  local  Church  is  certainly  but  Skoart  of  the  whole,  but 
BO  is  the  living  Church  only  a  part  of  the  whole,  (pp.  S8— 94.) 

Mr.  Irons  is  of  opinion,  that  the  controversy  witn  Rome  here- 
after will  be  decided,  not  bv  mere  arguments  on  matters  of  juris- 
diction, schism,  &c.,  but  by  the  question  of  doctrine — ^*  vital, 
fuiulamcntal,  Christian  doctrine ;"  and  to  demonstrate  the  error 
of  the  papal  theory  ever  so  fully  will  not  avail,  if  **  ever  the  time 
comes  that  the  Catholic  doctrine  is  rooted  out  of  the  Church.^ 
That  there  is  no  peril  of  any  such  event  we  most  firmly  believe ; 
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tor  afisnredly  there  seems  little  prospect  of  the  truth  being  with- 
out firm  and  determined  defenders  and  advocates.  We  should 
be  most  inclined  to  fear  if  we  saw  any  spirit  of  discontent  or  of 
despondency  invading  the  defenders  of  the  truth ;  and  we  trust 
that  the  Church  will  feel  the  value  of  their  aid,  and  that  they 
tnll  be  rewarded  by  a  confidence  and  approbation,  which  they 
bave  merited  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  and  by  faithful 
and  nndeviating  adherence  to  sound  principle,  amidst  the  fluc- 
tuations of  psurty  and  of  the  opinions  of  the  day.  In  these  days 
it  behoves  the  Church  to  rally  around  her  as  many  as  possible, 
amongst  her  sons,  who  have  evinced  a  spirit  of  fidelity  and  of 
attachment  to  her  doctrines.  To  repel  men  otherwise  merito- 
rious for  slight  errors,  would  be  a  very  mistaken  course. 


X. — Paradise  of  the  Christian  Soul,  enriched  toith  choicest  deUghts 
.   cf  varied  piety.    By  J.  W.  Horst.    Adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
Engli^  Church.    London:  Bums.  1847. 

The  Paradise  of  the  Christian  8otd  forms  another,  we  hope  the 
concluding,  volume  of  a  series  of  devotional  works  by  Romanists, 
which,  it  IS  well  known,  Dr.  Pusey  has  for  some  time  past  been 
tnmslating  and  ^'  adapting^ — as  he  says — '^  to  the  use  of  the 
English  Church.^  We  have  two  objections  to  make  to  this 
"  series.^  First,  we  object  to  the  boioks  themselves ;  secondly, 
we  object  to  the  principle. 

Onr  notions  do  not  quite  accord  with  Dr.  Pusey^s  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  pjerformed  his  task  of  adaptation.  A 
comptrison  with  the  originals  of  Avrillon,  Surin,  and  Horst, 
would  show  that  he  has  done  much  in  this  line ;  but  we  wish  he 
had  done  more.  The  volumes  are  not  sufficiently  Anglican  for 
us  ;  i.  e.  to  meet  our  views  of  what  devotional  books  ought  to  be, 
intended  for  the  use  of  members  of  our  reformed  branch  of  the 
Church.  It  were  an  ungracious  office  to  pick  holes  in  a  labour  of 
love  (such  as  all  Dr.  Pusey's  works  are),  and  it  were  an  useless 
task  to  occupy  the  time  of  our  readers  by  an  enumeration  of  the 
Etde  points  which  offend  us  in  this  translation  of  Horst.  We 
will,  therefore,  merely  direct  attention  to  one  or  two,  and  pass  on. 
Part  I.  chapter  iv.,  is  headed  '*  JRosary,  Oblations,  and  Daily 
Exercises  to  the  most  Holy  Trinity  f*  and  after  reciting  the  first 
four  petitions  of  the  litany,  we  find  the  following  rubric : — 

**  Then  the  rosary  is  said  in  three  divisions  of  ten.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  each  ten,  or  at  the  three  larger  beads  of  the  rosary,  the  Lokd's 
Prayer  is  said,  and  the  angelic  hymn  from  Revel,  vii.  •  •  •  At  each  of 

VOL.  VIII. NO.  XV. — SEPT.  1847.  I? 
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the  smaller  beads  read  the  words  of  the  seraphic  TrishagioB,  Isa.  vL, 

and  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Doxology." 

Have  we,  then,  come  to  this,  that  English  churchmen  and 
eburchwomcn  in  the  fourth  century  after  the  Beformation  are  re- 
turned to  counting  their  heads  f  Does  Dr.  Pusey  seriously  ap- 
prove of  rosaries,  or  think  that  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer 
thrice,  and  the  Doxolo^  seven-and-twenty  times  in  succeesU 
can  be  a  help  to  devotion ;  or  that  this  is  ^^  adi^ted""  to  the 
English  Church !  Is  this  ^'  supplying  food  in  such  form  as  the 
Church  of  England  would  give  it  ?*"  He  tells  us  in  his  a<ftMr* 
tiseiiient  (p.  iv.J,  that  '^  his  standard  in  so  doing  was  not  his  own, 
but  that  which  the  homilies  of  the  Church  of  England  so  often 
inculcated,*'''  &c.  And  yet  these  very  homilies,  to  which  he 
appeals,  ^'  rehearse  some  other  kinds  of  papistical  svperstitum 
and  abuses,  as  of  beads  ^nd  rosaries,  of  station^  and  jubflees,  of 
hallowed  beads  *,"  &c. 

Nor  can  we  approve  of  "  Aflections  of  the  devout  sod,  ex- 
pressed in  rhythm  to  the  members,'*'^  i.  e.  the  limbs,  **  of  Jesus 
Christ  crucified  ;*"  and  still  less  of  "  Salutations  to  theyfw  looundt 
of  Christ."  Doubtless  different  minds  are  differently  constituted ; 
but,  for  our  own  part,  this  repeating  of  hymns,  addressed  to  the 
feet,  the  knees,  the  hands,  and  so  on  of  our  blessed  Lord — this 
particularizing  and  separating  of  his  wounds,  and  praying  for 
certain  virtues,  classified  each  with  some  one  of  them,  would 
rather  distract  than  direct,  rather  fritter  away  than  concentrate, 
our  devotions ;  and  we  believe  that  we  speak  the  sentiments  of 
most  members  of  our  Church.  The  rubnc  (we  employ  the  term 
for  want  of  a  better)  at  p.  46  of  Pt.  vi.  informs  us,  that  **  this  is  the 
chief  point  of  meditation  on  the  passion,  to  conceive  therefrom 
hatred  for  sin,  and  love  for  virtue  ; '  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  this  parcelling  out  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  suflfer- 
ings,  and  distributing  of  them,  can  promote  this  hatred  or  influ- 
ence this  love,  better  than  meditation  on  the  entire  mental  image 
of  the  Son  of  the  Blessed,  led  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and 
taking  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  upon  Him. 

But  supposing  that  the  books  were  in  themselves  ever  so  un- 
exceptionable, we  should  still  object  to  them  on  principle.  Dr. 
Pusey  states  that  "  he  had  a  twofold  object"  in  the  adapting  thifl 
series : 

**  First,  to  supply  with  the  sort  of  food  their  souls  desired,  a  class  of 
minds  who  could  not  but  be  the  objects  of  the  deeper  sympathy,  be- 

.'  Homilies^  b.  i.  scrm.  v.  pt.  3. 
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eaa86»  from  the  circumstances  of  our  times,  they  often  know  not  where 
to  find  it.  •  •  .  In  a  word,  he  wished  both  to  supply  wants  which  he 
knew  to  exist,  and  to  save  persons  from  the  temptation  of  seeking  out 
pf  the  Church,  where  God  had  placed  them,  what  might  be  supplied  to 
them  within  her." 

Now  all  this  is  very  affectionate  and  kind ;  but  what  does  it 
•n  mean!  It  means  (at  least  to  our  apprehension)  in  plain 
English,  that  there  are  persons  in  our  Ohurch  posseaised  with  a 
oertain  morbid  restlessness  of  devotion,  a  yearning  after  some 
I4gb-wrought  fervour  of  religion,  which  they  have  pictured  to 
themselves.  This  cannot  be  other  than  an  unwholesome,  a  dis- 
eased state  of  religious  feeling.  How  does  Dr.  Pusey  deal  with 
this !  Does  he  try  to  correct  it,  to  cure  it  ?  He  mdulges  it. 
He  tells  such  persons  that  their  own  Church  is  unable  to  supply 
their  wants;  he  confesses  that  piety  has  been  of  growth  too 
stunted  upon  reformed  soil,  to  have  afforded  food  for  such  souls 
as  theirs.  This  is  the  practical  interpretation  of  the  republication 
of  these  Bomanist  divines ;  and  we  need  hardly  observe  how 
highly  undeserved  a  stigma  it  casts  upon  our  Church.  But  we 
hold  that  it  does  more  uian  this :  it  carries,  no  doubt,  a  very  fair 
and  considerate  appearance  to  prepare  a  diet  suited  to  the  patient ^s 
wants,  in  order  that  the  hearty  appetite  and  strong  digestion  of 
the  healthy  labonrer  shall  not  be  put  off  with  the  light  food  of 
the  child.  But  (as  has  been  already  said^  tra  do  not  believe  the 
*^  souls,^  for  whom  these  works  are  intended,  to  be  in  a  healthy 
state ;  and  we  hold  it  to  be  most  unwise  thus  to  cater  for  them. 
Let  us  state  the  truth  boldly  :  these  persons  have  a  secret  longing 
and  leaning  towards  the  Church  of  Borne ;  and  to  cure  this,  he 
hdps  them  to  devotional  works  borrowed  from  that  very  Church ! 
He  appears  to  us  (we  speak,  of  course,  of  the  apparent  result, 
and  not  of  the  Doctors  intentions  and  motives)  to  anticipate 
their  longings ;  to  pass  by  the  Church  which  ought,  and  swreltf 
wuld^  correct  their  wanderings ;  he  thus  gives  them  to  taste  how 
sweet  the  pro4uce  of  the  forbidden  tree,  even  in  this  mangled 
form ;  he  "brings  them  on  their  way ;''  and  then  wonders  and 
laments  if  they  "  follow  on  ^  to  satiate  the  appetite  which  he  has 
whetted  ;  ana,  by  no  difficult  transition,  in  place  of  the  rosaries 
and  salutations,  the  addresses  to  the  cross,  and  prayers  for  the 
departed,  to  which  he  has  inured  them,  they  sul^titute  worship 
of  the  saints  and  adoration  of  the  crucifix^ !  Alas !  ahis ! 
how  clearly  does  all  this  bespeak  what  so  many  other  acts  and 

^  How  much  more  wholesome  the  advice  which  Mr.  Keble  once  proffered  to 
Dr.  Arnold, — to  core  himself  **  not  by  the  physic  of  reading  and  controri 
h^  tk$  ditt  qfkoljf  ftTii^.''-— Mutanda  mutentur. 
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words  of  his  have  evidenced — the  weakest  of  jadgments  md  the 
best  of  hearts. 

We  have  deemed  it  oar  painful  duty  to  say  this  mnch.  We 
have  hitherto  abstaincNi  as  much  as  possible  from  this  subject; 
but  the  time  has  arrived  for  speaking  oat.  We  torn,  in  con- 
clusioo,  to  a  more  pleasing  task :  we  bail  the  many  assoranoeB 
which  Dr.  Pusey  gives  in  his  <u[veriisemeni,  of  his  attachment  to 
the  Church  of  his  baptism.     He  speaks  of  bis  wish  not 

*'  to  recommend  to  her  [the  English  Church's]  children  any  thing  bnt 
what,  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  was  in  accordance  with  her 
principles." — p.  iv. 

Again : — 

''This  'definite  standard'  was,  to  the  editor.  Catholic  antiqnitj, 
regard  being  also  had  to  the  tone  of  mind  of  the  Church  in  which,  bj 
the  mercy  of  God,  he  has  been  admitted  to  minister." — p.  ▼!• 

Dr.  Pusey  is  staunch  on  the  invocation  of  saints. 

"  For,"  says  he,  "  however  it  may  be  explained  by  Roman  Cadiolie 
controversialists,  to  be  no  more  than  asking  prayers  of  members  of 
Christ  yet  in  the  flesh,  still,  in  use,  it  is  plainly  more ;  for  no  one 
would  ask  those  in  the  flesh  to  '  protect  us  from  the  enemy,' '  receive  ui 
in  the  hour  of  death/  '  lead  us  to  the  joy  of  heaven,'  ....  or  use  any 
of  the  direct  prayers  for  graces  which  God  alone  can  bestow,  which  are 
common  in  Roman  Catholic  devotions  to  the  blessed  virgin."— p.  vii. 

It  is  peculiarly  interesting,  too,  to  hear  him  speaking  on  the 
subject  of  development : — 

"  While  acknowledging  the  '  authority  of  the  Church  in  controversies 
of  faith,'  (Art.  xx.)  he  [Dr.  P.]  could  not  understand  on  what  ground 
that  vast  system,  as  to  S.  Mary,  could  be  rested,  except  that  of  a  new 
revelation.  '  Development '  must  surely  apply  to  the  expression,  not 
to  the  substance  of  belief.  It  must  be  the  bringing  out  in  words  of 
what  was  always  inwardly  held ;    the  securing  of  the  old,  not  the 

addition  of  any  thing  new It  seems  inconceivable  that  S.  Peter, 

S.  John,  and  S.  Paul,  should  have  believed  what  is  now  earnestly 
taught  and  believed  upon  authority  within  the  Roman  Church,  as  to  the 
prtsent  ofHccof  the  blessed  virgin,  or  that  believing  it,  they  should  have 
written  as  (e.  g.)  S,  Paul  wrote  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  ;  or  that,  if  the  Almighty  had  willed  it  to  be  believed 
in  the  Church,  it  should  have  been  so  excluded  from  Holy  Scripture, 
and  the  doctrine  itself  not  have  appeared  for  centuries." — pp.  ix.  x. 

We  arc  thankful  for  all  such  passages  as  these  solemnly  pot 
forth  to  the  nublic.  They  are  a  sufficieut  denial,  and  ought  to  he 
a  sufficient  suoncor,  to  the  taunts  and  insinuations — at  least,  for 
the  present — which  arc  so  liberally  dealt  out,  in  some  quarters, 
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against  the  Beverend  Canon  of  Ghristchurch.  We  Bhall  anxiously 
watch  and  hope  for  a  redemption  of  the  pledges  herein  implied. 
In  conclusion,  we  beg  Dr.  Pusey  to  believe,  that  in  making  the 
remarks  to  which  we  have  given  utterance  above,  we  have  been 
influenced  solely  by  a  sense  of  duty — as  guardians  of  the  public 
kreas, — ^which  constrains  us  to  prefer  the  general  good  to  individual 
igs. 


XI. — A  History  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church.  The  Patriarchaie 
of  Alexandria.  By  the  Bev.  John  Mason  Neale,  M.A.^ 
Warden  of  Sachoille  College,  East  Grinsted.  In  2  vols.  Lon- 
don :  Masters. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  Alexandrian  Church  is  a  great  undertaking, 
comprising  as  it  does,  not  only  the  history  of  the  most  important 
controversies  of  ancient  times,  but  that  of  the  Greek  and  the 
Monophysite  communions  in  later  ages,  even  to  the  present  day. 
We  own  that  we  had  our  misgivings,  on  opening  these  volumes, 
that  we  should  not  find  in  them  the  fair  spirit  of  criticism,  or  the 
research^  which  such  a  work  undoubtedlv  requires.  We  have, 
however,  been  ajgreeably  disappointed.  The  work  is  really  a  very 
respectable  addition  to  our  ecclesiastical  histories.  It  does  not, 
as  may  be  supposed  from  its  size,  abound  in  unnecessary  details, 
or  digressions,  but  plainly  and  straightforwardly  tells  its  story ; 
and  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  its  style  is  unambitious  and  clear, 
its  arrangement  good,  and  the  amount  of  research  displayed 
most  creditable  to  the  author.  Mr.  Neale  writes,  as  he  tells  us, 
*^  not  as  a  member  of  the  Boman,  not  as  a  member  of  the  English 
Church;  but  as  far  as  may  be,  with  oriental  views,  feelings,  and 
even,  perhaps,  prepossessions.^^  The  work  is  dedicated  to  a 
prdate  whose  titles  are  probably  new  to  the  majority  of  our 
readers.  ^^  To  his  Holiness,  Artemius,  by  Divine  mercy  Pope 
and  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  Libya,  Pentapolis,  and  all  tne 
preaching  of  St.  Mark,  and  (Ecumenical  Judge.^^  It  is  lament- 
able to  reflect,  that  this  spiritual  representation  of  St.  Mark  the 
Evangelist,  and  of  St.  Athanasius  the  Great,  stands  alone  at  the 
head  of  the  Egyptian  Church,  being  in  fact  the  only  bishop  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  that  great  Patriarchate  which  was  once 
ruled  by  one  hundred  bishops. 

Will  the  time  ever  come,  when  England  or  Italy  shall  present 
the  same  picture  of  desolation !  Orthodox  Christianity  in  Egypt, 
is,  indeed,  something  of  the  past.  The  Coptic  or  Monophysite 
heresy  still  remains,  and  with  a  regular  succession  of  patriarchs 
and  bishops.     It  is  far  more  numerous  and  flourishing  thw  that  of 
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the  Eastern  Church,  from  which  it  cieparated ;  bat  its  adhmnta, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Greek  or  Eastern  Church,  are  sunk  in  the 
most  profound  ignorance.  There  is  a  solemn  lesson  to  be  karat 
by  the  Church  from  such  facts  as  these.  They  proye  that  mere 
orthodoxy  of  doctrine  will  not,  under  all  circumstaooes,  maintain 
the  cause  of  the  Church  against  ita  opponenta.  In  this  can, 
indeed,  orthodoxy  of  doctrine  was  on  one  side,  but  image-wonUp 
was  on  the  other.  The  great  influence  possessed  by  the  monks  of 
Egypt,  was  amongst  the  chief  causes  of  the  success  of  the  Mimophy- 
site  heresy  there ;  for  they  gave  it  their  most  energetic  anpport— 
a  fact  which  shoidd  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  are  adTooiteB 
for  monasticism  in  the  present  day. 

While  the  Roman  emperors  possessed  dominion  over  the  pro- 
vince of  Egypt,  the  orthodox  Church  remained  recogniied  and 
established  by  the  state ;  but,  on  the  transfer  of  Egypt  to  tbi 
hands  of  the  Mahommedans,  a  revolution  took  place. 

*'  With  the  arrival  of  the  Saracens,  the  Jacobites  became,  in  a  oectab 
sense,  the  Christian  establishment  of  Egypt.  It  is  true  they  were  some- 
times exposed  to  persecution ;  but  they  always  retained  a  degree  of  eon- 
sequence  and  reputation ;  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mussulman,  the 
Jacobite  patriarch  was  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
account  for  this  state  of  affairs.  The  Jacobites  were,  in  the  first  place, 
by  far  the  more  numerous  body  :  if  we  may  believe  Makrizi,  the  num- 
ber of  the  Melchites  did  not  amount  to  four  hundred  thousand. 

"  Furthermore,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Catholic  &]th  was 
the  faith  of  the  state,  all  the  civil  governors  and  officers  in  the  army,  all, 
in  short,  who  had  offered  any  opposition  to  the  Mahommedans  were  ortho- 
dox in  their  creed  :  a  circumstance  not  calculated  to  proeure  it  mneh 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  conquerors.  Again,  the  Jacobites  had  suflfered 
so  severely  from  the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  that,,  for  the  most  part, 
they  welcomed  with  open  arms  a  change  of  dynasty ;  and  thus  proobrsd 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  their  new  masters.  It  may  sJso  be  remarked,  that 
the  Melchites  were,  for  the  most  part,  Greeks,  or  of  Greek  extraction ; 
the  Jacobites,  native  Egyptians.  The  Mussulmans,  therefore^  could  not 
but  regard  the  former  as  the  immediate  dependants  of  their  great  enemy, 
the  emperor  of  Constantinople.  Greek  usages  were  beginning  among 
them  to  supersede,  as  they  afterwards  did  in  a  far  more  engrossing  man- 
ner, national  rites ;  and  the  circumstance  that,  however  much  in  de- 
fiance of  the  canons,  the  Catholic  patriarch  was  now  usually  consecrated 
in  the  imperial  city,  would  render  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the 
Saracens. 

"  To  all  this,  we  may  add  two  further  considerations.  The  one,  that 
the  natural  tendency  of  error  is  to  unite  with  error ;  the  other,  that  the 
Catholic  Church  could  not  have  been  surprised  in  a  more  inopportune 
hour.  The  master  came  ;  but  she  was  not  prepared.  Her  chief  pastor 
was  a  heretic ;  and  the  sympathy  and  communion  of  the  rest  of  Chxis- 
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tendom,  which  might  have  tapported  and  cheered  her,  were  withheld  or 
wanting." — ^vol.  u  pp.  72,  78. 

The  orthodox  Ohurch  was,  from  the  moment  of  the  Saracen 
invasioii,  comjdetclv  identified  with  the  cause  of  the  emperors  of 
OcHistaDtinople.  The  patriarch,  Peter,  who  had  been  promoted 
by  the  emperor,  finding  the  Saracen  rule  established  in  Egypt, 
retired  to  Consktniinapley  thus  deserting  his  flock  in  the  hour  of 
danffer.  The  result  of  this  fatal  proceeding  was,  that  multitudes 
of  uiose  who  had  been  members  of  the  Church,  united  with  the 
successful  party  of  the  Monophysites,  to  whom  the  Churches  were 
delivered,  and  who  became,  in  all  respects^  established.  So 
grievous  was  the  blow  then  received  by  the  Church  of  Alexandria, 
ttiat  for  seventy  years  the  see  remained  vacant,  the  emperors  pro- 
bably claiming  the  right  of  appointment,  and  the  Christians  of 
Alexandria  being  unwilling  to  venture  on  such  a  step  as  that  of 
decting  a  patriarch.  Durmg  this  period,  the  episcopal  succession 
was  preserved  in  some  parts  by  bishops  consecrated  in  Syria  for 
the  Egyptian  Churches.  It  was  during  this  interval  that  the 
cause  of  orthodoxy  received  a  blow  which  it  has  never  recovered. 

This  lamentable  history  brings  to  our  mind,  not  what  Mr.  Neale 
alludes  to  as  occurring  to  a  Komanist — the  history  of  his  owif  con- 
nexion in  England — but  the  history  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  to 
which  it  presents  many  remarkable  points  of  resemblance.  In 
both  these  cases,  (i.  e.  Scotland  and  Alexandria,)  the  dissenters 
were  stronger  numerically  than  the  Church,  and  had  been  treated 
with  seventy  by  the  temporal  power.  In  both  the  Church  at- 
tached itself  to  the  temporal  power,  and  fell  with  it  in  a  change  of 
dynasty.  The  Saracens  and  King  William  supported  and  established 
toe  party  which  received  them  with  cordiality,  and  discouraged 
the  party  which  adhered  to  the  cause  of  their  opponents.  And 
such  will  always  be  the  case  where  the  Church  takes  a  part  in 
revohitionary  contests,  and  happens  to  side  with  the  losing  party. 
But,  even  in  this  case,  it  is  possible,  by  subsequent  moderation, 
and  submission  to  ^^  the  powers  that  be,^^  to  obtain  advantages 
for  the  Church  from  temporal  rulers.  Had  the  Scottish  bishops 
and  Churchmen,  instead  of  adhering  obstinately  to  the  cause  of 
James  II.,  and  joining  in  the  insurrections  promoted  by  his  party, 
quietly  submitted  to  the  established  government,  they  would  have 
retained  the  greater  part  of  their  people,  who  were  driven  by  per- 
secution to  conform  to  the  establishea  Presbyterian  religion.  The 
abstinence  of  the  temporal  power  from  persecution  would  have 
been  a  most  important  benefit  to  the  Church.  It  received,  during 
eighty  or  nineW  years  of  its  Jacobitism,  a  blow  which  is,  perhaps. 

Should  any  revolution  ever  take  place  in  Ireland,  the 
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13  wr^uti  proidbir  toBam.  with  some  Tuiiiioiis.  In  Uui 
cxsr  :he  It^  CcztA  w^ydd  prolabiT  adhere  CiithlbUy  to  the 
Ecct2sa  zr.'^-^TDsr.'int^  lai  the  most  extennimtiDg  paseeutioD 
wool'i  be  the  resizh«  eaSng  in  the  afanost  toUl  extinctioD  of  the 
Chorcfa.  >'o  5%ep  eooU  ham  been  more  filial  than  the  departm 
of  the  iaead  cf  the  Alexandrian  Gmrdi  at  the  erisiB  of  its  &te. 
His  (kath.  by  the  svord  of  the  enemr,  would  have  had  a  finr  len 
injcrious  e&ct  on  the  luttaeftta  of  his  commmiioD. 

We  extract  the  foQowing  instmctiie  paange  on  the  deetioD  d 
a  patriarch  of  Alexandria  at  the  end  of  a  Tacanqr  of  aefentf 
Tears. 

**  The  locg  widowhood  of  the  Chnich  of  Alexandria  wai  now  tboit 
to  coxe  to  an  ecd  ;  and  the  connge  and  constancy  of  thoee  who  during 
its  course  had  upheld  the  fiuth  of  Chalcedon,  was  to  meet  at  length 
with  iu  reward.     The  circnmstanoes  which  gaTe  them  eonnge,  at  thb 
janctore,  to  elect  a  patriarch,  were  not  clcarij  stated.  Cosmas,  on  whon 
their  choice  fell,  was  a  netdk-mmker^  who  eomid  mekker  retd  war  wriU, 
hot  a  man,  as  the  erent  proTcd,  not  nneqnal  to  the  management  of  Ae 
Alexandrian  Church,  in  sach  difficult  and  critical  times.     He  fbmd 
that  the  rituation  of  his  flock  was  most  deplorable.     Branded  as  Mel* 
chites,  (royalists,)  they  were  naturally  viewed  with  all  the  snspicioB 
which  attaches  itself  to  the  character  of  an  alien  and  an  intruder: 
crippled  in  resources,  tainted  with  heresy,  robbed  of  their  ancient  pot- 
sessions,  deprived  of  their  ancient  rights,  their  situation  was,  to  the 
eye  of  man,  almost  hopeless.     Thebais  was  almost  utterly  lost;  Ethi- 
opia entirely  heretical ;  so  was  Nubia  ;  the  bishops  were  few ;  the  laity 
dispersed  ;  the  Church  viewed  with  suspicion  both  by  east  and  west,  as 
infested  with  Monothelitism.  Cosmos,  however,  determined  on  an  appeal 
to  the  caliph's  sense  of  justice  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  took  a  joamey 
to  Damascus.     He  was,  by  some  means,  possessed  of  the  good-will  of 
some  of  Hischam's  secretaries,  who  possibly,  as  was  not  unusually  the 
case,  were  Christians ;  and  by  their  means,  he  obtained  a  fivourable 
audience  from  the  caliph.     He  explained  the  fraud  which  had  been 
practised  by  the  Jacobites  on  the  first  emirs ;  he  proved  that  he  himsdf 
was  the  real  successor  of  St.  Athanasius  and  St.  Cyril ;  and  that  con- 
sequently to  him  were  the  patriarchal  revenues  and  the  churches  due* 
Ilischam  wrote  back  to  the  emir  commanding  him  to  put  the  Christian 
churches,  with  all  their  appurtenances,  into  the  hand  of  Cosmat ;  and 
r  ffiif  "^^  .''Churned  with  the  mandate  to  Misra.    In  what  manner  it  wai 
fulfilled,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  accurately.     That  many  of  the 
churches  were  given  up  is  certain  ;  and  among  them  were  the  Caesarean 
and  the  Angelium,  to  which  latter  the  Catholics  could  have  no  daim ; 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  equally  certain  that  many  were  retained  by  the 

BJacobitcs.      Thus   tjjc   Catholic  Church  became  once  more   partially 

^■e-establishcd  in  Kgypt.*'— vol.  i.  pp.  107—109. 


pp. 
This  18  a  remarkable  instance  of  wliat  may  be  effected  by 
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a  Church,  oven  when  in  a  state  of  extreme  depression.  Had  the 
Scottish  Church,  in  good  time,  tendered  its  adherence  to  the 
established  order  of  things  in  Scotland,  and  sought  the  restora- 
tion of  some  of  its  rights,  it  would  have  succeeded.  The  appli* 
cation  made  to  the  caliph  doubtless  proved  to  him  the  willingness 
of  the  Melchites  to  submit  to  his  rule,  and  therefore  he  viewed 
it  with  favour.  The  American  Church  has  only  prospered  in 
proportion  as  it  has  showed  itself  national,  and  as  not  adher* 
ing  to  the  cause  or  party  of  a  foreign  power.  The  Church 
should  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  the  character  of 
partizanship  in  great  revolutions,  and  to  devote  herself  to  her 
rairitual  duties,  without  mingling  in  contests  for  thrones.  If  she 
sliould  from  unhappy  circumst^ces  be  driven  into  such  con- 
tests, it  should  be  ner  effort  to  retire  on  the  first  opportunity^ 
Her  duties  do  not  extend  to  maintaining  djuasties  on  theur 
thrones,  but  consist  in  obedience. 

Mr.  Neale  seems  to  have  spared  no  labour  in  consulting  all 
the  original  sources  of  information  within  his  reach.  Le  Quints 
work,  De  Patriarchaiu  Alexandrino^  Benaudot^s  ^'  History  of 
the  Jacobite  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria,"  Wan8leb''s  work  on  the 
Jacobites,  and  the  Chronological  Series  of  the  Alexandrian  Pa- 
triarchs, by  the  Jesuit  Sollerius,  have  furnished  extensive  mate- 
rials ;  and  information  has  been  obtained  directly  from  the 
orthodox  and  the  Jacobites  of  Egypt.  Besides  these,  the 
writings  of  Eutychius,  Elmacinus,  Makrizi,  Abulpharaj,  or  Gre- 
gory Bar-Hebrseus,  Ludolph,  Geddes,  La  Croze,  have  been  con- 
sulted and  criticized.  The  whole  work  is  divided  into  six  books ; 
the  first  extending  from  the  foundation  of  Christianity  to  the  rise 
of  Nestorianism ;  the  second,  containing  the  Nestorian  and  Euty- 
chian  controversies ;  the  third,  from  the  beginning  of  the  great 
schism  till  the  subjugation  of  Alexandria  oy  the  caliphs;  the 
fourth,  to  the  time  of  Saladin ;  the  fifth,  to  the  first  interference 
of  the  Portuguese  in  Ethiopia ;  the  sixth,  to  the  present  time. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  to  express  the  value  of  Mr.  Neale^s 
labours.  We  are  not  certain  tlutt  we  can  agree  with  some  of 
the  sentiments  occasionally  stated ;  but  the  general  tone  is  good, 
and  the  whole  work  is  really  creditable  to  tne  research,  and  the 
truthfulness,  and  impartiality  of  the  author. 

XII. — The  Frateetor:  a  Vindication.  By  J.  H.  Meble  D'Au- 
BiGKE,  D.D.  Edinburgh :  Oliver  and  Boyd.  London :  Simp- 
kin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

HisTOBY  is  truly  a  mar\elIous  thing,  not  only  in  the  uncert* 
which  hangs  over  many  of  its  most  acknowledged  facts,  1 
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the  strange  way  in  which  the  same  facts  can  be  repraeented  hj 
diflferent  minds.  The  name  of  Oliver  Cromwell  is  not  one  of 
those  which  excites  any  feeliims  of  admiration  in  an  EngKA 
mind :  it  is  identified  with  all  that  is  most  fearful  in  a  chaneter. 
Ambition,  cruelty,  treason,  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  proceedings, 
regicide,  combined  witli  a  dark  fanaticism  or  a  detestable  hypo- 
crisy, are  the  outlines  of  the  Protector^s  character,  according  to 
our  received  opinions  and  views  of  history:  and  yet,  in  the  nee 
of  all  the  strong  facts  which  are  alleged  in  support  of  this  pmpalar 
view,  Mr.  Garlvle  and  Dr.  Merie  D^Aubign^  have  taken  on  tnem, 
the  one,  we  believe,  from  a  love  of  singulaiity,  and  the  other  from 
a  fear  of  popery,  to  whitewash  the  F^tector'^s  character,  and  to 
present  him  to  our  eyes  as  a  demigod  or  a  saint.  Mr.  Ou^ 
advocates  the  former  view.  Merle  D^Aubign^  the  latter. 

Throughout  the  strange  book  now  before  us,  Oromwdl  is  nn^ 
sented  in  the  character  of  a  $aint!  From  the  first  his  oio- 
grapher,  or  rather  eulogist,  is  obviously  determined  to  hold  faim 
up  as  a  model  of  Christian  perfection.  Poor  man !  he  has  no 
conception  of  the  union  of  hypocrisy  with  fanaticism, — the  strange 
minghng  of  earthly  with  spiritual  things,  which  seems  really  to 
have  existed  in  Cromwelfs  character.  All  his  actions,  except 
where  he  was  misled  and  excused  by  some  religious  error,  were 
saintly.  In  short,  the — we  can  scarcely  say — biographer  of  this 
puritan  saint,  has  composed  a  work  which  reads  marvellously  like 
the  legends  of  his  Romish  prototypes,  and  would  answer  exceed- 
ingly well  for  the  devout  perusal  of  ^^  the  [Puritan]  faithful^  on 
his  anniversary. 

The  author  looks  upon  the  rebellion  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L, 
as  a  great  providential  interference  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
Europe  from  the  progress  of  popery ;  and  he  evidently  intends  it 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  ofiering  a  strong  warning  against  the  pro- 
gress of  popery  in  the  present  day.  We  agree  in  the  substance 
of  liis  leason,  but  we  cannot  feel,  with  him,  that  insurrection  is  to 
be  looked  to  as  the  remedy. 

**  If  England  desired  at  the  present  day  (he  says),  as  her  princes 
desired  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  restore  popery  ;  if  the  number  of 
those  unfaithful  ministers  who  abjure  the  Gospel  for  the  Pope  should 
multiply  in  her  bosom  ;  if  that  superstitious  madness  should  spread  to 
their  congregations ;  if  the  heads  of  the  Church  should  continue  to 
slumber,  and,  instead  of  rescuing  their  flocks,  allow  them  to  proceed 
towards  the  wolf  that  is  waiting  to  devour  them ;  if  the  government, 
not  satisfied  with  granting  liberty  to  popery,  should  encourage  it  still 
further  by  endowing  its  seminaries,  paying  its  priests,  building  its 
churches,  and  restoring  throughout  Great  Britain  the  powers  of  the 
Roman  bishop  •  •  .  .  then  would  England  probably  be  convulsed  by 
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ritis ;  different,  it  might  be,  from  those  which  startled  the  reign  of 
arles,  but  not  the  less  formidable.  Again  the  earth  would  quake  ; 
dn  would  it  open  to  pour  forth  deyouring  flames.  On  this  account 
I  study  of  that  remarkable  era,  in  which  the  first  contest  took  place. 
8  never  more  necessary  than  in  the  present  day." — pp.  16, 17. 

The  beginning  of  this  sentence  seems  not  very  consistent  with 
3  oondusion.  We  suppose  that  if  '^  England  ^^  chooses  to  have 
pery,  she  wiU  have  it,  and  without  any  ^' earthquakes^^  or 
levoaring  flames.^"  We  should  be  very  glad  to  think  that  there 
m  80  much  principle  in  the  country  as  to  offer  any  opposition 
lieh  could  be  so  designated.  When  we  see  the  Times,  and 
her  influential  journals,  which  invariably  follow  the  direction  of 
m  masses  of  the  community,  openly  advocate  the  endowment 
Komanism,  the  abolition  of  all  the  securities  which  have  been 
loed  by  law  agahist  its  encroachments,  and  a  direct  communi- 
tion  between  the  English  government  and  the  papal  see,  we 
nnot  but  feel  that  there  is  imminent  danger  of  further  steps 
i^g  taken  towards  the  encouragement  of  popery.     A  nd  strongly 

such  things  are  disapproved  by  the  Church  generally,  and  by 
I  who  comprehend  the  real  danger  to  the  community  at  large, 
Hn  encouraging  the  machinations  of  a  power  which  will  never 
)  satisfied  tin  it  obtains  absolute  ascendancy  in  Ohuroh  and  state, 
ill  we  fear,  that  the  short-sighted  and  selfish  '^  libei'alism'"  of 
liiicians,  and  of  those  who  are  either  without  any  religious  prin- 
plee,  or  are  merely  influenced  by  hatred  to  the  EBtablished 
lurch,  will  gradually  break  down  all  the  barriers  which  have 
len  raised  against  popery  in  former  ages.     This  is  our  danger — 

far  as  temporal  prospects  are  concerned.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of 
libendism,^^  of  "  revolution,''  with  which  popenr  places  itself  in 
980  alliance,  that  the  most  serious  dangers  of  religion,  as  re- 
irds  its  establishment,  resides.  But  wc  trust,  that  as  the  state 
iihdraws  its  exclusive  support  from  the  cause  of  truth,  the 
jmestness  and  energy  of  its  advocates  will  be  increased.  We 
raid  not  look  with  hope  to  insurrection  or  sedition,  as  we  much 
AT  that  the  author  of  this  volume  does. 

We  can  draw  no  other  inference  than  this  from  the  passage 
K>Te  cited,  and  from  the  general  tone  of  his  book.  In  every 
tae  the  conduct  of  those  who  rose  in  insurrection,  on  religious 
■etences,  against  their  lawful  sovereign,  is  studiously  justified 
id  applauded.  The  puritans  who  beheaded  their  sovereign,  are 
dd  up  to  our  admiration  as  the  ^'  chosen  of  the  Lord.'^  Their 
ader  is  regarded  as  a  chosen  vessel  of  Divine  grace.  His  whole 
mduct  is  represented  as  guided  by  the  most  exalted  religious 
inciple.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  Christian  hero,  who  had  his  failings 
£0  David  himself,  but  who  was  nevertheless  a  model  of  Christian 
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holiness.  AMiat  is  this,  bat  to  enconrage  sedition  and  lebdGoa 
for  the  sake  of  religion  against  constituted  authorities  !  We  maj 
perhaps  condemn  much  in  the  conduct  of  Charies  or  of  Laud,  as 
arbitrary',  impolitic,  or  OTer-severe,  but  this  is  a  very  different 
matter  from  holding  up  rebels  against  the  royal  authority  as 
saints  and  martyrs.  A\  e  may  find  it  impossiUe  to  ocmdemn  Toy 
strongly,  those  who  rose  in  insurrection  against  King  James ;  we 
may  think  that  there  were  circumstances  which  may,  in  some 
degree,  extenuate  their  fault,  but  this  is  a  veipr  different  thing  from 
applauding  their  conduct  and  asserting  theur  full  right  to  rise  in 
insurrection  against  the  actual  sovereign.  Such  principles  are  of 
a  seditious  and  unscriptural  character.  Dr.  Merle  D'*AubigDJ 
seems  to  us  to  have  forgotten  altogether  in  his  zeal  for  Protest 
tantism,  that  there  is  such  a  scriptural  duty  as  obedience  to  the 
^^  powers  that  be  ;^  that  he  who  ^^resisteth  the  power  ressteth 
the  ordinance  of  God.*"  He  appears  to  be  an  advocate  for  what 
has  been  designated  ^^  the  sacred  right  of  insurrection.^  He  is 
throughout,  not  an  historian,  but  a  panegyrist,  so  that  bis  work 
is  not  of  much  value.  He  is  so  evidently  biassed  by  his  sympathies 
with  the  Protector^s  position  as  the  defender  of  Protestantism 
throughout  Europe,  that  he  cannot  see  any  faults  in  his  character. 
It  never  occurs  to  him,  that  the  Protector  might  have  assumed 
this  character  not  merely  from  enthusiasm  in  the  cause,  but  from 
deeper  political  motives.  The  whole  of  the  book  is  so  excessively 
partial  and  one-sided,  that  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  refrain 
from  a  smile  at  the  earnestness  of  devotion  manifested  by  this 
most  rapturous  admirer  of  "  Old  Noll.'' 

XIII. — A  Handbook  for  Visitors  to  Oxford.    Illustrated  Jy  m 
hundred  woodcuts,     Oxford  :  Parker. 

We  recommend  every  one  who  is  about  to  visit  Oxford  to  pro- 
cure a  copy  of  this  Handbook,  which  is  immeasurably  the  best 
guide  we  nave  ever  seen  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  Indeed, 
we  think  that  all  members  of  the  University,  and  all  who  are 
anxious  to  refresh  their  memories  of  its  beauties,  could  not  do 
better  than  purchase  this  volume,  which,  at  a  very  moderate  ex- 
pense, will  place  before  them  all  the  principal  objects  of  interest 
m  the  University  in  a  series  of  very  beautiful  woodcuts,  accom- 
panied by  literary  descriptions,  of  a  character  far  superior  to  any 
thing  which  has  yet  made  its  appearance  under  the  title  of  an 
Oxford  Guide.  To  the  ecclesiologist  and  the  antiquarian  the 
volume  will  possess  a  peculiar  interest  and  value.  The  introduc- 
tion contains  a  well-written  account  of  the  constitution  of  the 
University. 
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In  ihe  woodcuts,  one  hundred  in  number,  with  which  this  vo- 
lume is  decorated^  we  recognize  many  of  those  beautiful  models 
which  are  known  to  the  readers  of  the ''  Glossary  of  Architecture,^ 
and  other  architectural  books. 

XIV. — The  Life  and  surprmng  Advmiures  of  Bohinson  Crusoe^  of 
YorJky  Mariner.  Written  by  himself.  {A  New  Edition,)  Lon- 
don :  Bums. 

There  is  nothing  very  particular  to  remark  of  this  new  edition 
of  Bobinson  Crusoe.  It  is  neatly  executed,  and  contains  some 
tolerable  wood-engravings.  The  second  part  is  somewhat  abridged 
by  omitting  some  of  those  details  which  young  persons  are  apt  to 
skip  over.  We  do  not  feel  that  the  principle  of  making  such 
omissions  is  a  good  one :  we  should  rather  have  the  book  as  it 
was  written  by  its  author. 

XV. — Emily  Baihurst ;  or^  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  the  Author 
of  ^^A  Book  for  Young  Women^  "  A  Book  for  Wives  and 
Mothers^  Ac.     London :  Wertheim. 

The  object  of  this  little  work,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  is  to  meet 
some  of  the  objections  which  are  constantly  urged  against  un- 
dertakings in  which  every  female  ought  to  be  interested,  and  to 
point  out  certain  defects  which  are  often  visible  in  the  social 
circle.  The  *'  undertakings^^  alluded  to  are  ^'  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society;^  and  the  ^^ defects ^^  consist  in  expending  a 
smaller  proportion  of  a  young  lady'^s  allowance  on  dress  than 
might  fairly  be  expected  by  her  mamma.  The  body  of  the  work 
consists  of  an  account  of  New  Zealand,  and  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society ;  including  an  answer  to  the  ob- 
jections urged  against  it  as  a  society  of  questionable  Churchman- 
ship  ;  a  defence  of  the  missionaries  against  the  imputation  of 
acquiring  large  tracts  of  land  for  their  own  benefit ;  a  review  of 
the  habits,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  New  Zealanders,  with 
accounts  of  Heki,  Tippahee,  Hongi,  Kawiti,  &c.  We  have  a 
history  of  the  origin  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  lists  of 
the  attendants  at  Divine  worship  in  New  Zealand,  and  aU  other 
information  which  can  be  requisite  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
young  lady  of  eighteen,  like  Miss  Bathurst,  a  full  and  particular 
kno^edge  of  all  that  is  doing. at  the  antipodes.  The  heroine, 
who  makes  her  appearance  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume,  has 
just  completed  her  education,  in  the  opinion  of  her  governess, 
but  in  tniat  of  her  uncle  she  has  only  just  entered  on  it ;  and  he 
begins  to  develop  her  mind  by  giving  her  the  instructive  and 
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A  v.iiz.'.t::s  ;c  3m»  K^E^BiIy  vzicaea  far  these  of  a  dMik 
"^^  triltt;razi&  icoi^k  ac  Lmo^sL  TW  as^hor  Ins  ooi  eonfiBal 
ibcvKif  v:.  \ZA  '^xi  :c  H«r>k<iBft.  MB  am  atlwnptfJ  to  eUk 
;::»  »c<'.?-j»§  x.  s:j!ii  .-siis:  F/r»jr=Wt^  »  tfaM  aathor  m^^  bt 
vic.co^  '^f'.  biT-r  ^aal  *^^  b?  vrnsec  in  oar  hngmge.  The 
j/c*r^ir-:T  -^  acjir  •»"=  0Gor«ve  to  Ik  i&:-re  ing^enioas  than  iiBeftI, 
vA  *!fifrrs^.  nsber  to  SstrK?  tb*  ar^^ntiiTa.  tlnn  to  impresB  upon 
thft  rfiini  ''A  tiae  ▼'■r--:^  racier  t£^  csif-rt  et^-ts  of  Gredan  History. 
T:jPAf:  vLrA  ar«r-  biTe-Trr.  'Tarefclj  c»:-3ipifei  and  when  read  with 
ttA^.  zr^j  hf-rr^  ae  aa  hiirv>iac:i*ja  to  graver  studies  in  ancient 
kiiitofy, 

xnu—TTU  Life  of  Mn.  Godofpkit^.  By  Johx  Eteltk,  JBpj., 
Y  IV'yjfeton,  w/^K  AnA  pMUked  aud  edit^  hf  Samuel,  Loid 
hinHor  OF  OxFOBD.  Ckancefh/r  of  ike  moft  HoUe  Ord^ro/lhi 
(iarUr.     I»ndon :  Pickering. 

Th£  ftirnj/Io  and  beautiful  narrative  of  the  Life  of  Mary  Godol- 
|ihiri,  which  lias  so  long  remained  dormant  in  the  exquisitely  nett 
MS.  of  Mr.  Evelyn's  handwriting,  will  be  perused  with  pleasoie 
by  rnany  amonfi^t  our  fair  countrywomen,  who,  in  these  days  of 
iiion;  gridly  punty,  can  happily  appreciate  the  exalted  course  she 
\\i*\i\  at  a  fieriod  when  the  morals  of  England  were  at  their  lowest 
nbb,  **  when,  \\\  private  life,  morality  was  a  reproach,  truth  de- 
put'Ujd,  and  religion  a  jest.'"  The  publisher  has  invested  this  little 
work  with  tho  same  attractions  in  regard  to  letter-press  and 
iirrfliig<!ifieiit  as  that  of  "the  Diary  of  Lady  Willoughby,''  now  so 
woll  known  from  the  many  eminently  beautiful  and  gentle  ideas 
nxproHWMl  in  it,  and  whoso  only  drawback  is,  that  it  is  a  fiction. 
Tho  jinjmiiit  work,  however,  possesses  the  additional  interest 
of  b(<iiig  takfii  from  tho  orijginal  MS.,  and  is  presented  to  the 
n»iM|pr  uiialtun^d,  botli  in  style  and  orthography,  with  the  exoep- 
^  Uou  of  Muuli  few  words  inserted  in  brackets  as  were  necessary 
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»  complete  the  sense ;  the  final  corrections  never  having  been 
ado  by  Mr.  Evelyn.  In  the  introduction,  so  feelingly  written 
f  the  distinguished  editor,  the  character  of  Mrs.  Godolphin  is 
)Mitifully  described  in  the  following  extract.  After  a  quotation 
om  Evelyn^s  Diary,  detailing  the  fearful  vice  and  immorality 
r  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  his  lordship  says, 

**  In  the  midst  of  such  a  general  reign  of  wickedness,  it  is  most 
sfreshing  to  the  wearied  spirit  to  find  by  closer  search  some  living  wit- 
esses  for  truth  and  holiness, — some  who,  through  God's  grace,  passed 
t  his  call  their  vexed  days  amongst  the  orgies  of  that  crew  as 
Dtainted  by  its  evils  as  is  the  clear  sunbeam  by  the  corruption  of  a 
MUhsome  atmosphere.  Such  a  one  was  Mary  Godolphin,  whom  neither 
lie  license  of  those  evil  days,  nor  the  scandal  and  detraction  with  which 
tiey  abounded,  ever  touched  in  spirit  or  in  reputation.  Verily  she 
rdLked  in  the  flames  of  '*  the  fiery  furnace  and  felt  no  hurt,  neither 
id  the  smell  of  fire  pass  upon  her."  In  what  strength  she  lived  this 
ife,  the  following  pages  will  declare.  They  will  show  that  ever  by  her 
ide,  conversing  wiUi  her  spirit  through  its  living  faith,  there  was 
.  fourth  form  like  unto  the  Son  of  God.  And  one  thing  for  our  instruc- 
Ion  and  encouragement  may  here  be  specially  noted,  that  in  that 
lay  of  reproach  she  was  the  true  daughter  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
and.  Puritanism  did  not  contract  her  soul  into  moroseneu,  nor 
lid  she  go  to  Rome  to  learn  the  habits  of  devotion.  In  the  training 
>f  our  own  Church,  she  found  enough  of  God's  teaching  to  instruct  her 
Kml :  in  its  lessons  she  found  a  rule  of  holy  self-denying  obedience  ; 
m  its  prayers,  a  practice  of  devotion ;  in  its  body,  a  fellowship  with 
Mints ;  in  its  ordinances,  a  true  communion  with  her  Gk)d  and  Saviour ; 
which  were  able  to  maintain,  in  simple,  unaffected  purity,  her  faith  at 
sonrt ;  in  dutiful,  active  love,  her  married  life ;  which  sufficed  to  crown 
her  hours  of  bitter  anguish,  and  untimely  death,  with  a  joyful  resigna- 
tion and  assured  waiting  for  her  crown." — pp.  15— -17. 

Bom  in  the  ^ear  1652,  and  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
honourable  family,  she  early  displayed  her  extraordinary  mental 
qualifications  and  earnest  sense  of  religion.  She  was  sent  over 
to  France  at  a  tender  age,  and  consigned  to  the  care  of  the 
Countess  of  Guilford,  who  menaced  and  unkindly  treated  her, 
npon  findmg  that  her  efforts  to  induce  the  child  to  attend  mass 
were  unavailing :  but  a  more  serious  trial  awaited  her  on  her 
return  to  Englajid ;  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  she  was  appointed 
maid  of  honour  to  the  Duchess  of  York,  and  was  thus  launched 
into  the  corrupt  and  perilous  atmosphere  of  the  court :  but  the 
ffreater  the  dagger,  the  more  eminently  was  her  virtue  and  piety 
displayed.  Beautiful  as  a  young  spirit,  she  went  on  her  way 
exciting  admiration  and  respect  by  her  gentle  piety,  her  sparkling 
wit,  her  judgment,  and  sound  discretion. 
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''  AUwayes  in  perfect  good  hnmour,  allwayes  humble,  lelig^ 
to  exactness,  itt  rendred  her  not  a  wliitt  raoross,  tho*  aometymei 
more  serious,  casting  still  aboat  how  she  might  continue  the  houres  of 
publique  and  private  devotion  and  other  excercises  of  piety  to  comply 
"with  her  duty  and  attendance  on  her  royall  misstressi  without  singa- 
larity  or  reproach." — ^p.  11, 

Her  early  marriage  enabled  her  to  retire  from  a  life  in  every  nay 
contrary  to  her  tastes.  Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  dwdl  upon 
the  very  many  beautiful  expressions  and  sentiments  which  W 
friend  Mr.  Evelyn  has  preserved  with  so  much  apparent  accuracy* 
Her  guileless  life  was  brought  early  to  a  close,  after  giving  birUi 
to  a  SOD, — ^an  event  so  hopefully  looked  forward  to  by  the  defoted 
parents.  We  trust  that  many  readers  may  be  found  for  this  litde 
work ;  for  whom  we  cannot  do  better  than  desire,  in  tiie  coih 
eluding  words  of  the  introduction,  that  each  ^^  may  in  a  better  di^ 
learn  in  secret  for  himself,  those  lessons  of  heavenly  wisdom  whi(A 
adorned  the  life,  and  glorified  the  death  of  Mary  Godolphin.^ 


xviii. — The  Evangel  of  Love,    Inierpreied  by  Henry  Sotton. 
London:  Bartlett.     1847. 

We  never  remember  to  have  been  so  humbled  in  our  lives  before, 
so  completely  '^  taken  aback ^"^  by  consciousness  of  our  own 
manifest  ignorance ;  so  overwhelmed  by  an  apprehension  of  the 
stupendous  flights  to  which  the  human  understanding  is  capable 
of  attaining,  as  we  have  been  (we  frankly  confess  it)  by  a  perusal 
of  Henry  Sutton'*s  interpretation  of  "  The  Evangel  of  Love.** 
Verily,  "  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  were 
dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy;^ 

First  of  all,  gentle  reader,  you  must  know  that  we  rather 
prided  ourselves  on  our  scholarship  and  dialectical  attainments. 
Conceive,  then,  the  blow  which  our  conceit  experienced  at  the 
very  first  brush  with  Mr.  Sutton,  when  we  were  met  by  such 
words — thick  as  nails  in  a  banker's  door — as  enlpvens^  trinitized^ 
souliCy  hodilicy  bodysouUcy  and  were  informed,  now  for  the  first 
time,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  hodysoul-ic  is  synonymous  with 
psychesome-ic ;  that  trine^  or  triune^  or  triniiized^  is  equivalent 
with  converted^  or  regenerated^  or  supernatural;  while  mariM 
denotes  selfish^  or  sensual^  or  diaholical^  or  carnal.  We  were 
never  very  fond  of  the  sea ;  and,  after  this,  it  must  be  question- 
able whether  any  Christians  will  be  found  henceforth  to  enter  the 
royal  navy. 

However,  with  all  our  little  conceit,  we  are  anxious  to  learn ; 
and  so,  nothing  daunted,  we  resolved  to  persevere.    And  well  for 
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that  we  did  so ;  for  a  rich  feast,  and  a  rare  one  too,  lay  spread 
ore  ns.     Take  a  taste  or  two. 

'  IS.  And  all  things  in  nature,  helong  to  one  of  these  three  pro- 


'  14*  The  mineral  (in  which  term  all  mere  gases,  fluids,  and  solids 
included)  has  an  organic  truth,  strength,  beauty,  intelligence,  life, 

tiftyi  and  love  of  its  own 

'15.  And  as  the  soul  is  in  every  particle  of  nature,  it  follows  that 
le  is  no  particle  without  soulic  intelligence,  and  vitality,  and  love, 
irell  as  the  rest  of  the  seven  souls  [i.e.  truth,  strength,  &c.]  .... 
'16.  Every  vegetable  is  a  double  mineral ;  so  that  its  organic  nuro- 
would  be  14  rather  than  7 ;  for  each  succeeding  province  of  nature 
[odes  its  predecessor,  the  vegetable  the  mineral,  and  the  animal  the 
letaUe.  So  2  consists  of  1  added  to  1 ;  and  3  is  1,  with  2  added, 
I  includes  both  1  and  2. 

'17.  In  the  vegetable  province,  therefore,  mineral  truth,  mineral 
mgth,  mineral  beauty,  mineral  intelligence,  and  vitality  and  utility 
goodness  (for  these  are  the  same),  and  love,  exist  as  completely  as 
he  mineral  itself,  the  vegetable  being  a  mineral,  with  an  aggrandize- 
Qt." — p.  11. 

Well,  we  remember  that  John  Locke  said  somewhere — we 
rays  thought  with  more  wit  than  truth, — ^that  ^'  all  stones, 
tala,  and  minerals,  are  real  vegetables ;  that  is,  grow  organi- 
ly  fit>m  proper  seeds,  as  well  as  plants.**^  But  here  we  find  that 
I  mineraJ,  ^^  in  which  term  all  (!)  mere  gaseB^  fluids^  and  solids  are 
laded  ^  (! !),  is  a  ^(/-vegetable,  for  that  '^  every  vegetable  is  a 
Me  mineral,^^  with  nearly  twice  as  many  lives  as  a  cat.  But 
8 18  nothing  to  the  succeeding  announcement : — 

"  18.  So  also  the  animal  province  consists  of  both  its  predecessors, 

h  an  enhancement :  •  .  •  for  it  has  vegetable  truth,  vegetable  power, 

(etable  beauty,  vegetable  intelligence  also,  and  life,  and  goodness, 

I  love. 

'*  19.  It  is  therefore  wrong  to  say  that  an  animal  is  not  a  vegetable, 

a  mineral.  •  •  • 

'*  20.  Now  as  nature  has  only  these  three  provinces,  it  follows  that 

n  must  be  either,  at  his  highest,  a  mere  animal,  or  else  supernatural. 

"21.  And  in  fact  he  is  both  natural  and  supernatural ; — natural, 

amse  he  is  a  mineral,  a  vegetable,  and  an  animal ; — supernatural, 

ianse  he  is  higher  than  these." 

There  is  a  Systema  NaiurcB  for  you  ;  M^moires  pour  servir  d 
\9iaire  de  tout  le  monde!  Hear  this,  Professor  Forbes  and 
•bert  Brown ;  give  ear  to  this  ye  members  of  the  Linnean ! 

T  IS  WRONG  TO  SAY  THAT  AN  ANIMAL ''  (aND  THEREFORE 
iV)  "is  NOT  A  VEGETABLE  OR  A  MINERAL.''  To  be  SUrO  it 
VOL.  VIII. — NO.  XV. — SEPT.  1847.  ^ 
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is  !  though  you  have  not  had  the  nous  to  discoTer  it:  man  is  i 

mighty  zoophyte — '*  with  an  enhancement/^ 
The  author  is  of  opinion,  touching  angels^  that 

"  the  only  *  evidence'  we  have  of  their  fancied  existence,  is  contained 
in  some  old  pamphlets,  written  in  a  superstitious  age  and  country,  md 
proved  to  be  in  many  parts  purely  allegorical  and  poetical." — ^p.  128, 

This  is  a  truly  singular  mode  of  designating  the  books  of  tiie 
Holy  Bible ;  but  perhaps  Mr.  Sutton  never  read  the  BiUe.  We 
had  almost  said  we  hope  not.  He  is  welcome  to  chooee  between 
the  two — ignorance  or  irreverence.  We  have  not  before  accus- 
tomed ourselves  to  regard  raihcays  so  immediately  as  the  dgns 
and  forerunners  of  the  millennium,  as  this  gentleman  seems  to  do. 

"Distance  has  grown  grey  in  bis  tyranny ;  no  mattcr,-^hi8  commii- 
sion  now,  in  great  part,  must  be  taken  away  ;  sons,  and  sisters,  and  die, 
must  no  more  be  sundered  in  affection,  and  taught  to  forget  to  love,  at 
the  bidding  of  a  few  paltry  tens  or  hundreds  of  miles ;  but,  between  the 
particles  of  the  social  mass,  the  noble  element  of  goodwill  is  to  hare 
free  commerce,  and  none  may  say  to  it,  nhat  doest  tkouf  By  the 
extraordinary  currency  of  intellectual  and  social,  as  well  as  political 
wealth,  the  extending  of  marriage  ties  from  villages  to  provinces,  the 
breaking  down  of  caste,  the  enlarging  of  intellect,  and  then  of  affection, 
is  the  railway  to  aid  in  bringing  on  the  reign  of  goodness." — ^p.  154. 

The  following  certainly  is  the  most  naive  mode  of  describing  the 
effects  of  being  drunk  overnight,  that  we  have  met  with. 

"  What  have  I  gained  by  yesterday's  over-happiness,  since  to-day  I 
must  be  dull, and  can  scarce  crawl  about  with  any  satisfaction?  Whatl 
want  is,  to  have  every  minute  sound  and  good ;  and  it  is  poor  policy 
to  make  to-day  rotten,  through  yesterday's  over-delicious  ripeness."— 
p.  189. 

But  Mr.  Sutton  is  not  one  of  those  stoics,  whose  stem  phi- 
losophy forswears  the  softer  touches  of  humanity.  He  has  evi- 
dently studied  the  character  of  woman  and  woman's  lovs^  to  the 
same  advantage  as  the  other  branches  of  natural  philosophy.  No 
fewer  than  sixty  pages  are  devoted  to  *'  love.''^  He  has  been  in 
love — it  is  undeniable ;  perhaps  he  is  so  still,  poor  man  I  Many  of 
his  descriptions  are  quite  touching:  they  would  form  a  very  hand- 
book for  beginners,  teaching  them  how  to 

"  skip 
From  her  hand  unto  her  lip !  " 

So  that,  **  in  some  happy  moment  of  unusual  confidence,***  might 

"  His  erewhile  timid  lips  grow  bold. 
And  poesie  with  hers  in  dewy  rhyme." 

We  have  understood  that  M.  Soyer  likewise  was  once  married,— 
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happily  so,  we  hope ;  and  yet  it  is  open  to  a  question,  whether  his 
connubial  affection  was  quite  so  aethereal  as  our  author^s. 

"  But  which*  do  you  think,  is  of  the  most  consequence, — that  the 
mind  of  the  being  whom  you  are  bound  to  love  and  cherish,  should  be 
degraded,  diminished,  stunted,  or  that  your  base  appetites  should 
be  indulged?  Make  your  wife  what  it  is  your  duty  to  make  her, 
/  tay ;  and  let  your  pudding  burn  to  cinders,  ay,  and  perish  for  ever, 
with  all  its  tribe,  rather  than  that  any  portion  of  woman's  soul  should 
be  lost  to  her  and  you  I  Alas  I  my  friends,  we  are  destroying  each 
other  for  our  bellies'  sake.  [A  strong  measure,  this !]  For  messes  of 
pottage,  we  are  selling  woman's  birthright.  We  are  cramping  her 
mind,  and  robbing  her  of  some  of  her  noblest  progressions  [clearly 
*  progressions  by  antagonism,'  my  Lord  Lindsay],  and  it  is  our  base 
appetites  that  do  it  all.  Were  but  this  abomination  of  cooking  done 
away,  •  .  •  •  •  instead  of  living  in  ignorance,  and  growing  old  in  a 
round  of  soul-wasting,  insignificant  duties,  our  women  would,  in 
a  manner,  grow  younger  and  more  glorious  every  day" 

It  is  possible  that  this  is  the  very  reason  why  some  Benedioks 
insist  upon  sitting  down  to  two  or  three  courses  daily,  for  such 
a  catastrophe  as  that  with  which  Mr.  S.  threatens  their  abste- 
miousness might  prove  any  thing  but  agreeable:  however,  we 
beg  to  assure  him,  that  toe  have  forbidden  our  wife  to  spend 
her  mornings  elbow-deep  in  suet  and  flour. 

Our  author  professes^  inter  alia^  to  be  a  bit  of  a  phrenologist; 
and  the  following  extract  (with  which  we  must  take  our  leave  of 
him)  demonstrates  that  he  has  not  manipulated  his  own  skull 
quite  in  vain.    He  writes, 

**  It  is  true,  I  have  naturally  a  large  and  carnal  development ;  but 
how  know  you  that  the  devils  are  not  all  dormant  in  me," 

[Ah!  how  indeed!] 

"  paralyzed  by  the  grace  of  God  in  my  soul  ?     It  may  be  true,  that 
iny  intellectual  powers  are  small-<^" 

Ay,  it  may  be,  sure  enough. 

*^  It  is  true,  I  have  but  a  small  natural  heavenly  endowment ;  but 
will  your  callipers  tell  you,  whether  that,  small  as  it  is,  is  not  master 
ef  me — master  of  all  the  other  fiaculties  ?" — p.  218. 

Why,  sooth  to  say,  as  you  ask  the  question,  Mr.  Sutton,  we 
must  confess,  that  if  hmar  bo  related  to  "heavenly"'  endow- 
ment, we  have  an  inkling  that  it  is  master  of  you  ;  and  we  sin-> 
eerely  hope  that  ere  long  the  Lord  Ohancellor  may  try  what  hia 
callipers  will  say  to  this*. 

*  Since  writing  the  above  we  regret  to  any  that  we  have  met  with  two  or  three 
expressions  of  opinion  which  border  so  closely  upon  blasphemy,  are  so  horrifyingly 
niUonalistiCy  that  we  sincerely  kop€,  as  well  as  believe,  that  Mr.  Sutton  is  insane. 

(i2 
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XIX. — Ciurek  Jfelodiet.    By  Viscoukt  Masseekeke  and  Fei- 
KAKD.     London :  Ajlott  and  Jones. 

The  object  of  this  work  will  be  perceived  from  the  fdlowing  ex- 
tracts from  its  Introduction. 

'*  Man  most  walk  here  in  life  as  in  death,  each  in  his  separate  melodf 
of  ioul ;  for  '  the  heart  knoweth  his  own  bitterness,  and  a  stranger  dod 
not  intermeddle  with  his  joy ; '  and  to  whom  is  this  inner  life  open,  save 
to  Him  only  who  '  searcheth  the  heart  and  trieth  the  reins  ? '  Butthoogh 
such  is  the  Christian's  teaching  here,  in  order  that  he  may  '  cease  from 
man/  and  go  through  'life's'  wilderness  *  leaning  on  the  beloved,'  yet 
lest  he  should  feel  the  journey  too  great  for  him,  being  tempted  of  bis 
flesh  to  cry,  '  I,  even  I,  only  am  left,'  the  answer  of  the  Lord  maketh 
his  solitary  heart  glad.     Yes,  |^e  hath  the  plevtifol  (yyO  seven  in 

Hebrew,  plentiful,  rich),  the  rich  number  left  to  Him,  who  have  '  not 
bowed  the  knee  unto  Baal.' .  •  •  •  The  disciples,  journeying  to  Emmaus, 
talked  of  all  those  things  which  had  happened ;  so  that,  in  pursuing 
that  strain,  (whose  first  note  was  struck  by  the  multitude  of  the  hea- 
venly host,  even  the  '  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,')  may  we  not  hope  that, 
in  our  communings  together,  Jesus  Himself  will  draw  near  and  go  with 
us?" 

The  noble  author  is,  as  he  informs  us,  not  one  "  who  rests  in 
times  or  seasons,  nor  who  would  make  of  opinions  principles, 
or  of  discipline  integral  membeks.**^ 

We  own  that  we  do  not  relish  the  phraseology  employed  in  this 
work ;  and  indeed  there  is  in  many  places  a  vagueness  of  expression 
on  doctrinal  matters  which  perhaps  harmonizes  with  the  language 
we  allude  to. 

But  still  we  cannot  help  expressing  our  sense  of  the  truly  de- 
votional spirit  which  reigns  throughout  the  volume,  and  which  is 
unminglea  with  any  controversial  tone.  The  love  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  ascription  of  praise  to  God  for  the  work  of  salvation, 
together  with  the  expression  of  Christian  humility  and  a  desire 
for  holiness,  are  the  predominant  subjects.  The  volume  is,  on  the 
whole,  of  a  far  more  pleasing  character  than  we  should  have  anti- 
cipated from  its  preface.  It  is  decidedly  the  production  of  a 
mmd  trained  in  a  particular  school  of  theology,  and  the  poetry 
reminds  us  strongly  of  the  pious  effusions  of  Methodist  and  Mo- 
ravian writers.  But  it  is  gratifying  to  see  the  Sundays  and  Fes- 
tivals of  the  Church  made  the  occasion  for  the  expression  of  so 
much  religious  feeling. 
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XX. — Cicero,    A  Drama.    By  the  Author  0/ Motleys  SUUe  Triab^ 

London :  Simp^n,  Marshall,  and  Go. 

This  poem,  which  extends  to  a  considerable  length,  comprises 
some  events  in  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Cicero,  concluding 
with  his  philippic  against  Marc  Anthony.  The  poem  seems  de- 
ficient in  dramatic  interest ;  but  the  versification  is  good,  and 
the  descriptive  power  is  very  considerable.  Take  the  following 
description  of  a  sacrifice  as  a  specimen  : — 

The  pcean  soars ;  the  pontiff  bathes  his  hands  : 

With  radiant  train,  beneath  the  base,  he  stands  ; 

Ascends  the  altar ;  hoods  him ;  prostrate  bows ; 

And  lifts  his  arms  with  offertory  vows. 

Now  kneels,  with  solemn  gesture,  fronting  east ; 

Now  turns,  his  palms  outstretching  o'er  the  beast : 

Then  kneads  from  golden  patins  flour  and  salt ; 

Then  sprinkles  o*er  the  offering  free  from  fault : 

The  censor  swings  ;  the  chalice  tastes,  outpours ; 

Remounts  the  altar,  and  his  God  adores. 

All  silent  add  their  prayers :  the  consul  these, — 

'  Sire,  whom  this  host  is  sacrificed  to  please. 

So  let  my  foemen  give  their  blood  to  gush, 

So  fall  my  vengeance,  as  your  axe,  to  crush!' 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  pontiff  wheels :  each  breath  is  awed,  each  eye  : 
He  waves  his  arm — dread  signal!     Heaved  on  high 
The  glittering  axe  has  crushed  the  victim's  skull ; 
Down,  prone,  on  knees  knocked  outward,  drops  the  bull. 
The  knife  has  gashed  his  throat ;  and  through  the  chasm 
His  heart's  blood  pours     .     .     .     . 
Radiant,  through  rows  of  mitre,  pall,  and  crook, 
With  train  of  priests  and  flamens,  sped  to  look. 
The  pontiff  moves  to  lead  the  consul  nigh : 
He  foremost  strides,  with  haughty  step  and  eye, 
Scarce  deigns  a  glance,  to  scan  the  omens  shown, 
Where  perfect  works  forbade  perfection  for  his  own. 

The  drama  closes  with  a  philippic  from  Cicero  against  An- 
thony. 


XXI. — The  History  and  Principles  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
practically  explained.  By  the  R&o.  J.  Hudson,  Licentiate  of 
the  University  of  Durham^  and  Curate  of  Alstony  Cumberland. 
London :  Painter. 

A  SIMPLE  unpretending  little  volume,  which,  from  its  size  and 
price,  seems  well  calculated  for  circulation  in  a  parish  lending 
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librmnr.  It  is  a  perfectlv  aife  book,  and  grrea  jost  that  kind  of 
information  which  is  calcnlat<ed  to  be  useful  and  interestii^  to 
joane  persons,  without  leading  them  to  controrersial  or  mipro- 
fitabfe  discoasioas.  There  is,  of  course,  noCUoiff  new  m  thk 
Ettle  Tcdnme,  which  is  a  compilation  from  other  wons. 

XXII. MlSCKLLAXEOUt. 

The  Chai^re  recently  deliTered  to  the  deigj  of  the  dioeese  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  (RivingtonsX  has  attracted 
^neral  and  desenred  attentioo,  from  the  firm  and  impartial  spirit 
m  which  it  discusses  the  oontrovenies  of  the  day,  and  the  en- 
couragement it  aflTords  to  act  fiiUy  up  to  the  requirements  ci  the 
Church.  We  are  happy  to  obeenre  in  it  a  desenred  tribute  of 
approbation  to  Archdeacon  Brymer,  to  whom  the  diocese  of  Bath 
and  Wells  is  under  so  many  obligations. — ^^  Educational  Statistics 
and  Church  Union,'"  a  Visitation  Charge,  by  Archdeacon  Hoaie, 
of  Winchester  (Hatchards),  discusses  practically  the  queslaon  of 
Education,  and  urges  the  necessity  for  increased  and  united 
exertions  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  to  gather  in  the  multitudes  of 
children  who  are  wandering  about  without  any  instruction.  The 
apathy  of  the  parents  is  so  great,  indeed,  that  it  appears  from  the 
Archdeacon^s  computations  that  one-third  of  the  children  of  age 
for  education,  are  receiving  no  education  at  all,  anoth^  third  are 
educated  in  the  Church  schools,  and  the  rest  are  in  various 
schools  not  under  church  management.  The  number  of  children 
in  Dissenters^  daily  schools  is  not  one-tenth  of  those  who  are  in 
Church  schools.  The  whole  of  this  Charge  is  most  excellent, 
and  it  enters  exactly  on  the  topics  and  in  the  spirit  which  are 
suitable  to  the  position  of  the  writer. 

We  have  perused  with  interest  a  sermon  by  the  Hon.  and  Bev. 
A.  G.  Stuart,  Rector  of  Cottesmore  (Hatchards),  preached  at  the 
visitation  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Northampton.  This  discourse 
comprises  many  valuable  remarks  on  decline  in  practical   reli- 

Son,  which  the  author  attributes  to  recent  controversies.  The 
ev.  J.  Ellison,  Vicar  of  Edensor,  has  published  a  visitation  sei^ 
mon,  on  "  The  Education  of  the  Heart  in  Childhood""  (Hatchards), 
which  eloquently  pleads  the  cause  of  Christian  education.  A 
visitation  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  B.  Baylay,  Rector  of 
Kirkby-on-Bain,  entitled  "  A  Christian's  Solicitude  for  the  Ark 
of  his  Faith,""  is  written  in  that  sound  and  healthy  tone  which  is, 
we  firmly  believe,  almost  universal  amongst  the  clergy.  We  Imve 
also  to  notice  a  missionary  sermon  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Madras, 
preached  at  Winchester  on  behalf  of  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety (Rivingtons).     This  is  so  far  satisfactory,  as  indicating  that 
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)  CSmreh  Migsionary  Society  must  he  acting  more  cordiaHy  with 
)  Bishop  thaD  the  public  had  reason  to  suppose  from  some  cor- 
mndence  published  a  year  or  two  since.  '^  The  Office  of  the 
liness,^  a  visitation  sermon  by  the  Bev.  0.  J.  Elliott,  Vicar  of 
inkfield  (Rivingtons),  conU&ins  a  strong  denunciation  of  Bo- 
sizing  tendencies.  "  Four  Sermons  ^  to  young  persons  on 
ifirmation,  by  the  Bev.  W.  Elliott,  of  St.  Mark  s  Church, 
imilton-terrace  (Parker),  are  ably  and  clearly  written. 
We  have  read  with  some  pain  a  sermon  by  the  Bev.  J.  Old- 
ow,  Birmingham,  entitled  ^^  Zeal  without  Knowledge,  as  exhi- 
ed  within  the  Church  of  Ekigland''^  (Bivin^ns).  With  every 
fwct  for  the  author^s  zeal  and  sound  principle,  we  regret  to  see 
Qffregations  excited  by  attacks  on  parties  within  the  Church. 
m  subjects  should,  we  think,  be  banished  at  least  from  the 
bit. 

We  have  received  several  publications  relative  to  our  sister 
iiirch  in  America.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  an  elo- 
ent  address  by  Bishop  Doane,  on  laying  the  comer-stone  of  a 
w  church  at  Newark,  New  Jersey ;  and  Bishop  Ives^s  address 
a  similar  occasion  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey.  The  latter 
loourse  contains  some  very  excellent  and  judicious  remarks  on 
B  principles  of  church  arrangement,  and  on  the  necessity  of  pro- 
Bng  for  the  poor,  A  sermon  delivered  by  Bishop  Doane  on 
e  same  interesting  occasion — the  rebuilding  of  his  church  (which 
to  be  a  cruciform  edifice  136  feet  long,  in  the  early  English 
fie,  with  a  tower  and  spire  150  feet  high) — is  one  of  remarkable 
•wer  and  eloquence.  We  have  also  seen  several  numbers  of 
The  Missionary,^^  a  periodical  published  at  Burlington,  New 
srsey,  which  contains  much  interesting  matter  regarding  the 
lurches  of  America  and  England. 

Amongst  minor  publications  regarding  the  Church  and  her 
Bees,  we  may  notice  a  well-written  tract,  "  The  Cottager's  Guide 
the  Baptismal  Font,''  by  the  E«v.  J.  N.  Becket,  B.A. ;  "  The 
burch  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Duties  of  the  Laity  in  Belation 
•  it*^  (Bell),  a  tract  containing  much  sound  principle,  against 
ssent  and  Bomanisin ;  "  The  Claims  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
nd ;  or,  Why  I  may  not  become  a  Bomanist  '^  (Bums),  abo  a 
iblication  of  very  sound  principles  and  salutary  objects  ;  "  Cate- 
letical  Exercises  on  the  Saints'  Days  of  the  English  Church," 
f  E.  H.  A  damson,  M.A., — a  useful  set  of  questions  ;  a  reprint 
'  Waterland  on  Begeneration  (Dublin :  McGlashan),  edited 
f  the  Bev.  C.  J.  Black ;  "  Portions  of  the  Morning  and 
vening  Services  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  ca- 
ichetically  explained,"  by  the  Bev.  Charles  Miller,  A.B.  (Dub- 
n :  Curry), — a  useful  manual  for  Sunday  schools ;    "  The  Sick 
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Man  visited/'  by  Spinkes ;  and  ^'  Penitential  Beflections  for 
Lent,"  &c.,  forming  two  volumes  of  Dr.  Hookas  **  Devotional 
Library ;"  a  "  Catechism  of  the  history  of  the  early  Church  m 
England  and  Wales,"  by  Mrs.  Robert  Sewell  (liongmans)— 
abounding  in  facts  and  knowledge,  but  not  always  sufficiently 
separating  fable  from  truth. 

Among  publications  of  a  more  general  character,  may  be  no- 
ticed, "Rough  Rhymes  for  Country  Girls,"  "Bough  RhymeB 
for  Farmers' Boys,"  by  Miss  Parrott,  intended  to  to  of  use  to 
those  classes  (Wertheim).  These  are  well  adapted  to  theur  mn>- 
pose.  The  "  Church  of  Rome  Self-condemned,"  by  the  Re?. 
relham  Maitland;  a  vigorous  attack  on  transurotantiation. 
"  Brouffham  versus  Brougham,  or  the  New  Poor  Law,"  by 
Richard  Oastlcr  (Cleaver)  ;  a  pamphlet  atgainst  the  new  poor  lamf 
by  their  most  indefatigable  opponent.  The  "  Pedigree  of  thd 
Portrait  of  Prince  Charles,"  painted  by  Velasquez,  1 623  (Read^ 
ing :  Snare)  ;  an  8vo  volume  of  228  pages  on  this  picture  now 
exhibiting.  The  "  Geographical  Progress  of  Empire  and  Ci- 
vilization," by  the  Rev.  T.  Price  (Longmans) ;  comprising  a 
marvellous  sort  of  serpentine  line,  beginning  at  Babylon  and 
ending  at  Edinburgh  !  which  the  author  lays  down  as  the  geo- 
graphical course  of  civilization.  A  Lecture  on  the  ^^  Causes  of 
the  Irish  Famine,"  by  Dr.  Hughes,  [Romish]  Bishop  of  New 
York  (New  York),  ascribes  the  distress  of  Ireland  to  the  wick- 
edness of  the  English  rule  in  that  country. 

'^National  Education,"  by  David  Stow,  (Hatchards,)  is  a 
pamphlet,  which  shows  considerable  knowledge  of  its  subject. 

We  have  received  "  A  Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  Principles 
of  the  Moral  Law," by  Horatio  Townsend,  Esq. ;  "Popular  Papem 
on  Natural  Histor)-,  including  a  Tract  "  On  Instinct,"  by  Ardi- 
bishop  Whately  ;  "  Our  Fellow  Lodgers,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wakh; 
"  Zoology  and  Civilization,"  by  Isaac  Butt,  Q.C. ;  and  the  "  In- 
tellectuality of  Domestic  Animals,"  by  Rev.  C.  Otway,  A.  B. 
These  publications  must  stand  over  for  further  notice. 

We  are  happy  to  perceive  that  Sharpe'^s  Magazine  still  sucoess- 
fully  endeavours  to  uphold  the  character,  which  it  has  earned. 
This  periodical  deserves  support 

"  The  Churches  of  Yorkshire"  have  reached  their  fourteenth 
number,  which  contains  details  of  the  Chapels  at  Ripon,  Stainbum, 
and  New  Monkton. 
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OH  BO. — First  Visitation  of  the  Bishop, — The  journal  of  the  Bishop 
>mbo'8  first  visitation,  which  was  held  in  the  summer  of  1846| 
:tended  over  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces,  has  just  been 
tied  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  in  Nos.  17 
\  of  the  series,  "  Missions  to  the  Heathen."  The  picture  which  it 
if  the  state  of  our  Church  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  is  truly  afflicting ; 
ile  heathenism  is  everywhere  rampant,  and  while  the  Romanists, 
esleyans,  and  the  American  missionaries  have  pre-occupied  the 
1  on  many  stations  of  importance,  the  Church  of  England  labours 

a  miserable  want  both  of  churches  and  of  ministers.  ''The 
m  of  the  Church,"  says  the  Bishop,  "  at  almost  every  place  in  my 
s,  with  the  exception  of  Colombo,  Kandy,  and  Trincomalie,  is 
msatisfactory.     At  each  of  these  three  places  there  are  churches 

either  have  been,  or  will  be,  duly  consecrated.  But  at  Jaffna, 
and  Matura,  large  and  populous,  and  important  as  these  places 
e  have  no  church  at  all  for  our  own  proper  use.  The  buildings 
ch  we  are  admitted  by  sufferance  only  are  old  Dutch  churches, 
are  spacious  and  substantial  erections,  of  ample  area  and  massive 
ire,  generally  cruciform,  with  a  very  stunted  tower,  if  it  deserve 
me  at  all,  and  without  any  other  mark  externally  of  ecclesiastical 
[mation  or  design.  As  public  buildings  they  are  maintained  by  the 
iment,  and  we  cannot  therefore  be  excluded  ;  but  a  Presbyterian 
itory  holds  the  right  over  them,  which,  by  compact  at  the  capture 
island,  is  held  to  be  inalienable.  We  are  thus  in  a  less  favoured 
>n  in  many  places  than  others  who  have  deviated  not  a  little  from 
iginal  constitution  of  the  Dutch  Church,  at  the  time  of  its  sur- 
'  to  the  English.  We  ought,  I  know  full  well,  to  be  in  a  far  dif- 
position;  but  still  I  feel  persuaded,  that  in  the  present  state  of 

opinion  in  this  colony,  were  the  subject  now  mooted  with  the 
iment,  it  would  raise  against  us  a  spirit  of  antagonism,  which 

be  very  prejudicial  to  the  Church.  If  we  are  to  work  our  way  at 
;d  on  this  point  I  am  full  of  hope,  it  must  be  by  charity,  not  con- 
sy;  not,  indeed,  by  compromise  with  any,  but  forbearance 
Is  all ;  by  a  quiet,  subdued,  but  active  and  living  energy ;  the 
ts  of  which  must  be  its  fruits,  and  the  praise  of  which  its  fruit« 
B.  I  am  therefore  silent  on  the  subject.  I  ask  no  alteration  of 
ig  contracts  ;  I  seek  no  alienation  of  asserted  rights.  As  I  find 
,  I  am  content  to  work  them.  It  will  be  our  own  fault  if  they  do 
>rk  for  good.     '  Pal  mam  qui  meruit  ferat.'     Our  influence  must 
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be  felt,  not  forced.  Dissent  is  everywhere  prevalent,  in  some  pkoei 
quite  in  the  ascendant." 

The  impression  made  upon  his  mind  by  the  momentarily  reconinf 
evidence  of  the  heathenism  with  which  the  land  is  overspread,  the 
Bishop  thus  describes  :  "  The  marks  of  idolatry  I  saw  stamped  on  the 
foreheads  of  thousands  as  we  landed ;  different,  indeed,  in  themselves^ 
according  to  the  custom  observed  in  the  worship  of  diffeient  idols,  but 
all  speaking  in  most  unmistakeable  language  the  fact  of  an  all-prevailiag 
heathenism.  In  the  south,  among  the  Buddhists,  no  outwanl  mark  is 
visible  ;  but  in  the  northern  half  of  my  diocese,  peopled  by  a  nee  ftoB 
India,  the  Indian  superstitions  prevail — the  brand,  either  creteenl* 
formed  or  circular,  in  three  parallel  lines  drawn  across  the  forehead,  or 
triangular  meeting  in  the  centre,  of  white  ashes  over  the  dark  brow, 
meets  one,  and  humbles  one,  at  every  step." 

He  adverts  in  terms  which  must  find  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  eveij 
English  churchman,  to  the  contrast  between  the  conduct  of  the  Dateb 
and  that  of  the  English  during  their  respective  occupations  of  tki 
island.  "  The  whole  province  of  Jaffna  was  divided  into  thirty«two 
parishes  by  the  Dutch,  who  built  a  church,  a  manse,  and  a  school-honss 
in  each.  Many  of  these  buildings  still  remain  ;  some  in  ruins,  othtfi 
appropriated  to  any  use  which  the  local  government  may  authorise. 
They  are  witnesses  against  us.  The  Dutch  did  far  more  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  a  less  pure  faith  than  we  do  for  the  extension  of  our  own. 
Were  British  rule  to  become,  in  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  from  year  to  year,  a  fact  of  history  to-morrow,  no  visible 
impress  would  be  seen  of  our  faith  in  the  whole  face  of  the  land.  With 
the  Dutch  it  was  different.  They  conquered,  they  colonised,  often  they 
converted,  the  people.  Everywhere  they  built  schools  and  churches; 
everywhere,  to  this  day,  in  the  maritime  provinces,  we  see  traces  of 
them.  We  use  them,  but  we  strive  not  to  emulate  them.  Because 
they  did  not  all  things  well,  we  think  and  talk  about  their  faults,  but 
little  imitate  that  in  which  they  are  clearly  imitable.  This  island  hss 
now  been  under  British  rule  for  fifty  years,  but  not  a  single  church  hsi 
been  built  to  be  compared  with  those  of  which  we  see  the  ruins  in  some 
of  the  rural  districts,  or  those  which  witness  against  us  in  each  of  their 
principal  military  stations.'' 

The  proportions  in  which  the  different  Protestant  bodies  have  esta- 
blished themselves  in  the  island,  are  thus  stated  by  the  Bishop  : — "  TIm 
Americans  occupy  altogether  thirteen  diff*erent  parochial  districts,  and 
have  about  4000  children  under  their  instruction  ;  the  Wesleyani 
occupy  four  districts,  with  above  1100  children  in  their  schools;  and 
the  Church-mission  three,  with  about  900  children  under  their  charge* 
There  seems  to  be  an  understanding  between  the  different  missions  that 
they  will  not,  and  practically  do  not,  interfere  at  all  with  each  other. 
The  parochial  division,  each  having  its  appropriated  buildings  for  the 
missionary  work,  given  or  sanctioned  by  the  local  authorities,  clearly 
defines  the  boundary." 

As  president  of  the  school-commission,  the  Bishop  had  occasion  to 
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a  Tisit  to  the  schools  connected  with  the  Wesleyan  establishment 
laffha,  which  he  describes  as  very  extensire  and  complete,  com- 
ling  a  boarding-school  for  girls,  an  institution  ibr  elder  youths  to  be 
ned  at  eatechists  and  teachers,  besides  the  large  day-schools  which 
lordship  inspected,  and  aboat  a  dozen  others  in  and  around  the 
HI  of  Jaffba  and  Waunapouny.  "  J  must  own,"  the  Bishop  con- 
test '*  that  it  is  very  humbling  to  me,  on  my  first  yisit  to  so  im* 
taut  a  district,  to  find  the  ground  so  entirely  pre-occnpied ;  to  see 
every  side  so  much  done  by  others,  so  little  by  the  Church,  either  in 
inhiisterial,  missionary,  or  educational  branches  of  the  great  work 
wbieh  the  Church  has  been  planted  of  God  in  the  world.  It  is 
nfliating,  but  it  must  not  be  disheartening ;  it  is  an  uphill,  but  it  is 
oly  work,  and  it  must  be  undertaken  in  faith  and  patience,  and  in 
It  of  a  blessing  from  on  high,  in  proportion  to  our  zeal  and  stedfast* 
s«  In  Jaffha  I  have  one  colonial  chaplain,  but  no  European  clergy* 
n ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  near  proximity  of  the  two  stations  of  the 
arch  Missionary  Society,  I  should  be  altogether  without  any  help  or 
w  before  me,  but  that  which  God  may  put  into  the  hearts  of  you  and 
en  to  give  me.  Were  it  not  for  the  aid  of  the  Church  Missionary 
aety,  I  should  have  gone  into  the  northern  province  of  my  diocese, 
h  a  population  of  more  than  200,000  souls,  as  an  English  bishop, 
bout  an  English  clergyman  by  birth  or  education  to  call  to  my  right 
id,  with  heathen  temples  around  on  every  side,  in  number  countless, 
fisplay  most  imposing ;  I  have  not,  nor  am  I  likely  to  have,  a  single 
secrated  place  of  worship  for  the  members  of  our  communion.  How 
we  call  ourselves  a  missionary  Church,  when  our  own  are  left  to  be 
hered  in  by  others  ?  How  can  we  meet  the  charge  which  Rome 
igs  here  against  us,  that  we  are  not  a  missionary  Church  ?  that  we 
e  no  vitality,  no  power  of  expansion  or  enlargement ;  that  for  fifty 
n  the  rule  of  this  land  has  been  ours,  and  we  can  hardly  remember 
nany  whom  the  Church  of  England  has  gathered  to  herself?  During 
time  of  the  Dutch,  it  was  mentioned  to  me,  they  allowed  no  single 
temple  to  be  built  within  their  bounds  ;  they  allowed  no  single 
ve  to  enter  Jaffna  with  the  stamp  of  idolatry  on  his  person.  In  the 
:  year  of  British  rule  not  less  than  800  temples  were  built  in  this 
;Ie  province,  and  out  of  every  ten  natives  one  now  meets,  nine 
be  seen  with  the  mark  of  heathenism  visibly  stamped  upon  the 
bead. 

At  Jaffha  we  have  no  church,  no  font,  no  communion-plate ;  all 
borrowed  for  use  from  the  Dutch  consistory.  There  is  no  con- 
ated  burial-ground,  no  Church  school.  In  a  population  of  about 
KK>  there  are  eight  Romish  chapels,  and,  according  to  the  best  in- 
lation  I  could  gather,  about  400  heathen  priests.  The  heathen 
ies  most  honoured  are  Siva,  whose  chief  temple  is  at  Waunapouny, 
t  to  Jafiha;  Kandiswami,  with  a  large  temple  near  Nellore,  almost 
ining  the  Church  mission  ;  and  three  of  Pulliar,  whose  temples, 
1  their  elephant-headed  image,  are  in  almost  every  village,  and  meet 
steps  in  every  direction.     The  population  of  the  whole  district 
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exceeds  250,000  ;  among  them  there  area  includiDg  the  twoiiuimHi|! 
stations,  three  places  for  puhlic  worship,  in  accordance  with  the  fifi 
of  the  Church  of  England,  six  Wcslejan,  eight  Americani  and  mo^I 
eighty  Romish  chapels,  three  mosques,  and  seven  large  heathen  tenfii^i 
besides  numberless  smaller  ones,  not  only  in  the  villages,  hot  ofteah] 
situations  seemingly  out  of  the  reach  of  all  worshippen.    Thereat 
besides  the  colonial  chaplain  of  Jaffna,  two  Church  misaionaries,  In 
Wesleyan,  seven  American,  and  one  Romish  bishop  with  foarprieil{ 
ministering  in  and  around  Jaffna." 

At  an  ordination  which  the  Bishop  held  at  Nellore»a  native  catedik^j 
who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  same  mission  for  ten  yean,  fm 
sented  himself  as  a  candidate  for  deacon's  orders;  but  hia  l(nU% 
though  admitting  a  knowledge  of  Scripture  in  the  vernacular  langosn 
in  lieu  of  the  original  Greek,  and  allowing  the  catechist's  answers  to  ll| 
written  in  Tamul,  felt  constrained  to  reject  him,  on  account  of  M 
irrelevancy  and  incoherence  of  his  answers,  and  the  deficiency  of  knuM 
ledge  in  scriptural  and  elementary  truth,  and  even  of  the  catecbn%j 
ivhich  they  betrayed.  This  circumstance,  deeply  regretted  by  Aal 
Bishop,  led  him  to  make,  on  the  existing  catechist  system  genenDyi 
observations  which,  as  they  throw  great  light  upon  the  whole  podtka 
of  our  Church  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  upon  the  cansea  of  kr 
inefficiency,  we  here  transcribe: — 

'*  Our  native  catechists  require  better  training  than  they  have;  tk 
Americans  manage  this  matter  far  better ;  their  catechists  are  andei 
continued  and  systematic  instruction.  Every  week  they  receive  in- 
struction from  the  missionary  under  whom  they  serve,  on  the  subject 
in  which  they  are  to  instruct  those  intrusted  to  them  on  the  following 
Sunday.  Many  advantages  accrue  from  this  systematic  teaching;  the 
catechists  are  not  only  brought  into  more  direct  connexion  with  the 
missionary,  but  their  subordination  and  accountableness  are  more  com- 
plete. The  subjects  of  instruction  are  known,  are  prepared  befoi^ 
hand  ;  the  catechists  themselves  are  examined  in  them,  have  time  and 
notice  to  think  upon  them,  to  prepare  themselves  from  week  to  week 
for  them,  have  the  guidance  and  assistance  they  most  need,  instead  of 
being  left  to  do  and  teach  only  what  is  right  according  to  their  own 
necessarily  defective  judgment.  It  imparts  also  to  their  intercoorse  a 
more  intimate  and  affectionate  character,  which  must,  under  the  infln- 
cnce  of  kindly  and  brotherly  feelings,  serve  to  attach  them,  and,  mora 
than  this,  to  elevate  their  minds  to  their  holy  work,  and  imbue  them 
with  a  more  energetic  and  devoted  spirit.  I  was  much  struck,  more 
than  once,  with  the  difference  of  bearing  in  the  American  miasionariei 
towards  their  catechists  and  our  own :  they  are  made  more  an  essentiil 
and  integral  part  of  the  mission,  are  treated  m^e  confidentially,  are 
associated  more  closely  among  them,  not  as  persons  to  work  under 
them  but  with  them  ;  and  the  evident  result  is  a  greater  and  more  cor- 
dial reciprocity  of  confidence,  at  the  same  time  with  a  more  entire, 
because  a  more  humbled  and  willing  dependence.  Something  of  the 
kind  I  have  adopted  since  my  return  with  the  catechists  appointed  by 
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overnment,   and  by  your  own  diocesan  comnuUec,  in    this  immediate 
ighbourhood.     My  chaplain  has  voluntarily  undertaken    the  kind 
I  could,  indeed,  wish  that  he  had  better  materials  to  work 
^"^gMm,  but  such  as  I  found,  we  must  strive  to  improve.     It  is  a  wrong 
T^ntein  altogether,  and  I  trust  in  time  to  work  its  reformation :  the 
r^jbgUsh  Government  adopted  it  from  the  Dutch,  and  so  it  has  become 
:r^ijboted  among  us.     Qualified  and  ordained  clergymen  are  my  want, 
^:30t  uneducated,  and  some  of  them  very  illiterate,  laymen ;  but  they 
"Were  to  be  had  for  30/.,  40/.,  and  50/.  per  annum,  and  so  were  ap- 
..^ynDted ;  such  as  they  are,  however,  we  must  use,  and  will  try  to  im- 
gi^itoDve  them.     My  chaplain  takes  them  on  every  Friday  in  a  class  to 
^'     ""met  them,  as  catechists,  in  some  part  of  the  catechism :  this  they 
themselves  to  make  the  subject  of  the  instruction  to  the  children 
their  schools  (some  of  which  I  require  them  all  to  visit  and  assist  in), 
JDg  down  the  '  Scripture  Proofs/  or  references  from  the  margin  of 
Prayer-book.    1  require  them,  also,  in  every  Sunday  service  which 
J  take  in  the  native  hamlets  around,  to  catechise  the  children  always, 
the  second  lesson,  in  those  points  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
jAeir  own  improvement  during  the  previous  week.     I  propose  also  to 
lieense  all  catechists  who  will  submit  to  a  preliminary  examination  in 
>  Ae  catechism  and  Prayer-book,  and  to  admit  such  only  as  candidates 
\    for  holy  orders  who  have  been  first  licensed  as  catechists.     The  order, 
,-  aa  an  order,  bad  sunk  so  low  that  something  was  necessary  to  be  tried 
1-  ta  raise  it;  and  I  feel  persuaded  that  nothing  is  so  likely  to  raise  it  in 
V  tibe  eatimation  of  others  as  to  raise  the  standard  of  its  acquirements.*' 
"        The  inefficiency  of  the  Church  system  is,  however,  not  the  only 
^    ^0bsbiiction  to  the  progress  of  vital  Christianity  in  the  island ;  the  Bishop 
..    points  out  another  of  a  most  serious  and  deplorable  character.     "  One 
..   great  evil,*'  he  says,  "  in  Ceylon,  is  the  prevalence  of  mere  nominal 
CSiriatianity.     Before  baptism,  little  preparation  and  no  discipline  is 
iq|»plied«     The  evils  of  this  laxity  are  sadly  evident.     Attendance  at 
the  chapel  for  a  single  month  is  received  as  a  sufficient  probation  for 
baptism  or  marriage,  of  which  the  natives  avail  themselves  freely; 
r   and  it  very  often  happens,  that  having  attained  this  object,  they  are 
\    nerer  more  seen  in  the  congregation.     The  number  of  relapsed  heathens 
is  very  great,  though  it  is  not  often  admitted ;  but  multitudes  of  bap- 
tised persons  scruple  not  at  all  to  resort  to  heathen  ceremonies,  partake 
in  heathen  observances,  and,  in  times  of  sickness  or  special  trial,  have 
lecnrred  to  the  very  worst  of  heathen   abominations.    The   Church 
missionaries  and  the  Americans  are  far  more  scrupulous  in  their  admis- 
sion of  professed  converts :  they  subject  them  to  a  lengthened  proba- 
tion, and  although  they  may  sometimes  be  deceived  by  the  duplicity  of 
the  native  character,  the  instances  of  relapse  from  their  communion  are 
mach  less  frequent  than  among  the  Wesleyans  and  Romanists." 

Notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  however,  the  Bishop  is  far  from 
considering  the  field  of  his  labours  as  a  barren  one ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  speaks  in  hopeful  terms  of  the  waning  influence  of  heathenism, 
and  of  the  possibility  of  conciliating  those  who  are  walking  in  the  ways 
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of  schism.  As  regards  the  former,  he  says :  "  Heathenism  is  eon- 
tinually  losing  its  hold  on  the  native  mind  in  these  districts.  There 
are  many  indications  of  it.  Instead  of  five  hundred,  not  fifty  templei 
are  kept  up  as  they  were.  The  head  men  desert  them  ;  the  festiTsli 
are  unheeded  ;  some  of  the  temples  are  already  in  ruinSi  and  the  etn 
are  tumbling  to  pieces.  Already  Brahma  boweth  down,  and  Buddhi 
stoopeth.  i  was  informed  that  there  are  not  ten  shrines  maintained  ia 
the  district  around  Batticaloa ;  and  that  the  self-imposed  tax,  instead 
of  producing,  as  of  old,  a  thousand  bushels  of  rice,  now  falls  short  of  a 
hundred.  Assuredly  a  door  is  opening,  of  which  I  would  most  gladly 
and  thankfully  avail  myself.  But  where  are  the  means  ? — and  where 
are  the  men  ?  Where  is  the  singleness  of  mind  and  heart  to  undertake 
the  work? — the  earnestness  of  faith  to  carry  it  on  ?  I  look  around  me, 
and  see  it  not.  Dissent  has  here  done  every  thing,  the  Church  nothing. 
The  Wesleyans  found  it  an  unoccupied  field,  and  they  entered  io  to 
save  it,  —in  their  own  way,  of  course ;  but  well  have  they  done  the 
work ;  theirs,  only  because  it  has  been  left  undone  by  ourtelTes." 

And  further  on,  he  adds :  '*  There  is  not,  I  trust,  any  hostile  feeliof 
towards  the  Church  ;  certainly  I  saw  none.  By  pursuing,  therefore,  a 
quiet,  even,  and  inaggressive  course,  we  may  regain  something  of  whit 
has  been  lost,  and  provoke  no  counteracting  or  hostile  spirit.  They  are 
all  Wesleyans,  not  from  choice,  but  necessity  ;  and  the  government  agent 
assured  me,  that  if  his  attachment  to  the  Church  was  gone,  it  was  his 
misfortune  rather  than  his  fault.  From  the  day  on  which  he  came 
there,  he  was  made  to  feel  how  little  the  Church  cared  for  its  own,  and 
therefore  he  gave  himself  to  those  who  were  willing  to  give  him  what 
he  most  needed.  Of  such  it  may  surely  be  hoped,  that  '  they  who  are 
not  against  us  are  for  us.'  Many  and  many  are  lost  to  us  in  the 
colonies,  in  the  same  way.  I  am  far  less  afraid  of  the  enmity  £rom 
without,  and  the  treachery  and  disloyalty  from  within,  than  of  the 
apathy  and  indifierence  of  too  many  hearts  to  the  newly-awakened 
sense  of  the  responsibility  of  our  national  Church." 

France. — Budget  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Estahliskment, — ^An  addition 
of  1,075,000  francs  has  been  made  to  the  budget  of  the  Roman  CathoUc 
Church  in  France,  of  which  the  sum  of  800,000  francs  is  intended  solely 
for  the  increase  of  the  stipends  of  the  parochial  clergy.  With  regard  to 
their  position,  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputiei 
observes :  **  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  position  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  i.e.  of  the  curates  of  the  succursales  (or  dependent  district 
churches),  with  regard  to  the  stipend  allotted  to  them  by  the  state,  is 
no  longer  adequate  to  the  common  necessities  of  life.  It  is,  moreover, 
universally  acknowledged,  that  independently  of  the  privations  which 
such  a  state  of  things  imposes  upon  them,  the  character  of  the  office 
with  which  they  are  invested  may  suffer  by  it,  and  be  depreciated, 
partly  through  the  means  to  which  they  may  at  times  be  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  satisfy  the  most  imperious  wants  of  nature,  partly  by  the 
loss  of  the  salutary  influence  which  they  may  exercise  in  furtherance  of 
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the  objects  of  their  sacred  ministry,  even  by  trifling  alms,  and  the 
slightest  assistance  seasonably  affoided  in  cases  of  distress  with  which 
they  alone  are  acquainted.  These  are  the  different  considerations  which 
have  for  a  long  time  past  suggested  themselves  to  your  finance  commit- 
tees, and  indited  the  language  of  their  reports,  and  the  repeated  recom- 
mendations contained  in  them  on  the  subject  of  the  clergy.  These  are 
the  weighty  reasons  which  haye  caused  so  many  petitions  for  an  increase 
in  the  stipends  of  the  curates  of  the  iuecunaleM  to  be  referred  by  both 
chambers  to  the  Minister  of  Worship.  The  government,  therefore,  we 
repeat  it,  is  in  this  matter  only  fulfilling  a  duty ;  it  satisfies  a  real  want, 
the  urgency  of  which  it  has  felt,  and  responds  to  a  wish  often  expressed 
by  the  chambers."  The  report  then  enters  into  the  details  of  the  pro- 
posed increase,  which  is  appropriated  according  to  the  age  of  the  curates 
in  the  following  manner : — 

About  975  curates  of  70  years  and  upwards,  receiving  at 

present  iOOOfr.  each,  to  be  raised  to  ilOOfr 97,600fr. 

About  1100  curates  from  60  to  70  years  old,  receiving 

900fir.  each,  to  be  raised  to  IOOOfr 110,000fr. 

There  remain  26,977  curates  under  60  years  of  age,  re- 
ceiving SOOfr.  each,  of  which  6634  have  attained,  or 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1848  will  attain,  the  age  of  50 ; 
these  to  be  raised  lOOfr.  each ;  the  sum  required, 
making  allowance  for  fractional  periods  and  avoidances, 
being  estimated  at 592,500fr, 

Totel        800,000fr. 

Betides  this,  there  are  to  be  300  new  districts  created ;  which,  at  the 
rate  of  800fr.  for  each  curate,  amounts  to  a  further  expenditure  of 
240,000fr.  The  necessity  of  this  increase  the  committee  demonstrates 
by  the  following  statistical  data.     There  are  at  present  unprovided  for : 

Populations  of  1000  souls  and  upwards — 

Concentrated    ....       37 1  I4a 

Scattered 103  J 

Populations  under  1000  and  above  500  souls — 

Concentrated    .     .     .     .     1861  ^07 

Scattered 841/ ^   ' 

Populations  under  500  souls — 

Concentrated.     .     .     •     12781  nrofj 

Scattered 1259/ ^^^' 

Estimated  want  in  the  two  departments  of  la  Seine  and  la 

Yienne,  the  statistics  of  which  had  not  arrived 46 

Total  3250 

of  which  the  government  proposes  to  make  provision  for  300  in  18479 
and  for  300  more  in  1848. 
The  last  increase  proposed  is  for  100  additional  assistant  curates,  at 
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S5(>fT.  each,  in  poor  and  scattered  districts;  the  total  namber  of  asiiit- 
ant  curates,  attached  to  29,352  district  churches,  being  only  6786. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  the  report  gives  the  following  table, 
to  show  that  the  supply  of  clergymen  keeps  pace  with  the  incretied 
provision  of  the  state,  and  that  the  number  of  cases  in  which  two 
churches  are  served  by  one  curate  is  constantly  on  the  decrease: 

In  1820,  out  of  26,160  district  churches,  were  yacant  3393 
„   1825       „       26,408  „  ,,  3464 

„   1830       „       26.773  „  „  2540 

„   1835       „       26,775  „  „  1508 

„   1840       „       27,300  „  „  1307 

„   1845       „       28,501  „  „  1430 

These  figures  show  at  the  same  time  the  progress  which  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  Philippe  has  made  in  the  extension  of  the  Roman  Catholie 
establishment.  During  the  first  five  years  the  increase  amounts  to  no- 
thing ;  during  the  second  five  years  it  is  represented  by  the  figure  525; 
during  the  last  five  years  by  the  figure  1200  ;  being  about  four  times 
the  average  ratio  of  increase  during  the  ten  last  years  of  the  period  of 
the  restoration. 

The  sum  total  of  the  charges  for  ecclesiastical  (Roman 

Catholic)  stipends  in  the  budget  of  1847,  is       .     •  30,635,000fr. 

For  the  chapter  royal  of  St.  Denis 112,000fr. 

Scholarships  in  the  ecclesiastical  seminaries  •     .     •     •  i,000,000fr. 

Pensions  to  ecclesiastics  and  nuns 880,000fir. 

Furniture  of  episcopal  residences 140,000fr. 

Assistance  rendered  to  cathedrals 30,000fr. 

Maintenance,  purchase,  erection,  and  repairs  of  cathe- 
drals, episcopal  residences,  and  seminaries       •     .     •  2,000,000fr. 

State  contributions  towards  the  purchase  or  erection  of 

churches  and  parsonage-houses •  l,500,000fr. 

Sum  total  of  the  Roman  Catholic  budget 36,297,000fr. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  amount  represents 
only  the  direct  expenditure  from  the  central  treasury  of  the  state  for  the 
support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  establishment,  and  does  not  comprise 
the  sums  appropriated  for  the  support  both  of  the  buildings  and  the 
ministers  from  the  local  funds,  nor  the  sums  received  by  the  clergy 
under  the  head  of  casuel  and  surplice  fees,  and  for  the  hire  of  chairs  in 
the  churches,  nor  those  obtained  by  various  other  methods  adopted  by 
the  Romish  clergy  for  laying  the  people  under  contribution. 

Educational  Statistics^ — The  following  data  are  taken  from  the  report 
of  M.  Liadi^res  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  prcjet  de  loi  respect- 
ing secondary  instruction,  which  stands  over  for  the  ensuing  sessiom 
The  different  institutions  existing  in  France  for  imparting  secondary 
instruction,  as  it  is  called, — that  is,  the  higher  scale  of  education, — arfi 
the  royal  colleges,  or  public  schools  of  royal  foundation ;  the  communal 
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eolleges,  or  public  schools  supported  by  local  funds;  private  institutions 
eonforming  themselves  to  the  regulations  of  the  colleges  in  regard  to  the 
munber  and  qualifications  of  the  masters  and  the  subjects  taught,  whose 
pupils  are  admissible  to  the  college  examinations  for  their  degrees ;  and 
simple  boarding-schools*  Of  these  different  establishments  Uiere  are  at 
present  in  France ; 

Royal  colleges 52 

Communal  colleges,  first  class 160 

,    second  class 153 

Exceptional  colleges  (Stanislas  and  RoUin)      .     •     •     •     .  2 
Institutions  on  the  complete  college  scale,  kept  by  Roman 

Catholic  ecclesiastics  ••••... 22 

The  same,  by  Protestant  ministers 2 

The  samct  by  laymen 2 

Institutions  of  a  lower  grade  in  places  where  there  is  a  col- 
lege, kept  by  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics 4 

The  same,  by  laymen 46 

The  same,  in  places  where  there  is  no  college,  kept  by 

Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics     •     •     . 12 

The  same,  by  laymen 14 

Boarding-schools  in  places  where  there  is  a  college,  kept  by 

Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics     ••••..•••  32 

The  same,  by  laymen    .     •     •     • 393 

The  same,  in  places  where  there  is  no  college,  by  Roman 

Catholic  ecclesiastics •  60 

The  same,  by  laymen 385 

InstiCutions  authorized  to  teach  rhetoric,  kept  by  Roman 

Catholic  ecclesiastics  •••.••••..••  3 

The  same,  by  laymen •    •     •    •    •  5 

Ecclesiastic  seminaries  (pelf t<  f^'naires) •125 

Auxiliaries  to  the  seminaries    •     •     •    • 55 

Making  a  total  of  1527  establishments  for  secondary  instruction.     The 
number  of  pupils  in  these  different  establishments  is  thus  stated : 

In  the  royal  colleges  (exclusive  of  the  scholars  of  institu- 
tions and  boarding-schools  who  hear  college  lectures)  •  17,850 
In  the  communal  colleges  (exclusive  again  of  the  scholars 

of  institutions  and  boarding-schools) 28,000 

In  the  two  exceptional  colleges 727 

In  the  26  institutions  on  the  complete  college  scale    •     •  3346 

In  the  8  institutions  licensed  to  teach  rhetoric  •     •     .     •  722 

In  the  75^  institutions  of  a  lower  grade    ••••«•  5413 

In  the  870  boarding-schools 30,509 

In  the  secondary  ecclesiastic  seminaries 18,238 

In  their  auxiliary  establishments       727 

Making  a  total  of  105,532  boys  and' youths  receiving  secondary  instruc- 
tion, inthont  counting  those  that  are  educated  at  home.     The  propor- 
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tion  of  candidates  for  the  bachelor'i  degree,  admitted  and  rejected  in  dit 
year  1846,  is  as  follows: 

From  royal  colleges,  out  of  3354  candidates  1804  were  admitted. 
„     communal  colleges       1808  „  850  „ 

„     institutions  „       416         „  282  |, 

.    In  all         »     6578         „         .2836  „ 

the  comparative  proportions  being,  from  royal  colleges  54  per  cent.; 
from  communal  colleges  47  per  cent. ;  from  institutions  56  per  cent. ; 
on  the  whole  52  per  cent. 

Germany. — Limitation  of  Political  Rights  by  ReUgums  7«ffir- 

During  the  late  session  of  the  Prussian  diet,  two  important  qneetioniai 
to  the  religious  qualifications  required  for  the  exercise  of  oertain  polii' 
tical  rights  came  under  discussion ;  and  as  one  of  them  will  pioliiUy 
at  no  distant  period  form  the  subject  of  deliberation  In  our  own  legis- 
lature, while  the  recent  settlement  of  the  other  has  been  prodiietiTe  to 
us  of  no  small  degree  of  embarrassment,  a  short  aocount  of  the  conliet 
of  similar  principles  and  opinions  elsewhere  will  not  be  read  without 
interest.     A  petition  having  been  presented  by  a  member  of  the  lower 
house,  whose  object  was  to  procure  the  total  abolition  of  religious  tests 
of  any  kind  in  the  exercise  of  political  rights,  especially  the  right  of 
sitting  in  legislative  assemblies ;  and  the  alteration  of  certain  laws  st 
present  in  force,  in  conformity  with  that  principle,  the  committee  to 
which  the  petition  was  referred  made  a  report  to  the  house  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : — 1.  That  a  majority  of  fourteen  against  two  had  decided 
against  the  unchristianizing  of  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  Prussisa 
state ;  2.  That  as  the   present  law, — ^according  to  the  interpretation 
put  uponit  by  the  government,  one  of  the  deputies  having  been  refused 
admission  on  the  ground  of  his  belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  German 
Catholics, — made  communion  with  one  of  the  established  or  recognised 
Churches  a  qualification  of  membership  in  the  diet,  a  majority,  again  of 
fourteen  against  two,  decided  in  favour  of  the  admission  of  all  ChristiasSi 
to  whatever  sect  or  denomination  they  might  belong,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  diet  to  enter  into  the  theological  questions 
necessary  to  determine  whether  any  given  sect,  calling  itself  ChriitiaB, 
had  a  right  to  assume  that  name.     When  the  report  of  the  committee 
came  before  the  house  for  discussion,  one  of  the  first  speakers,  a  drug- 
gist, gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  *'  the  author  of  the  Christian  religion 
had  not  founded  any  Church,  the  idea  of  a  Church  being  unknown  to 
the  first  centuries.     Nevertheless,"  he  said,  '*  a  Church  did  spring  np 
through  the  prosecution  of  hierarchical  and  political  purposes.    The 
Reformation  paved  the  way  for  restoring  the  autonomy  of  the  Christian 
congregations  agreeably  to  the  intention  of  their  author.     According  to 
the  general  law  of  the  land,  the  mythic  notion  of  a  Church  is  foreign  to 
our  legislation,  even  in  reference  to  Protestantism  ;  it  recognises  only 
independent  Protestant  communities,  and  decidedly  asserts  their  sato- 
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my.   It  does  not  recognise  the  notion  of  a  national  Evangelic  Churchi 

a  itate  religion,  which  the  ministry  has  of  late  heen  endeavouring 
icily  to  enforce  and  to  introduce ;  a  course  which  can  only  give  rise  to 
ipirit  of  persecution  against  opponents,  lead  to  violations  of  the  rights 

conscience,  and  tempt  weak-minded  persons  to  hypocrisy 

16  author  of  Christianity  founded  no  Church  ;  his  doctrine  consisted 

pointing  out  the  love  of  Ood  and  our  neighbour  as  the  sum  of  the 

ivine  conmiandments,  and  making  that  the  test  of  diseipleship 

I  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  state,  and  the  doctrines  of 
e  anthor  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  (German  Catholics,  or  Catholic 
iaaenters,  inculcate  reverence  towards  the  Deity,  obedience  to  the 
ITS,  fidelity  to  the  state,  and  sentiments  of  morality  and  kindness 
wards  their  fellow-citisens."  In  pursuance  of  these  views,  the  speaker 
eased  foa»the  immediate  admission  of  German  Catholics  into  the 
icmblyi  a  proposition  which  was  warmly  seconded.  One  of  its 
ppofters  alleged  as  his  reason  for  doing  so,  that ''  in  his  opinion  the 
■Dbers  of  the  diet  were  not  divines,  but  representatives  of  the  spirit 

tli0  people."  Another,  also  a  druggist,  maintained  that  "  if  a  roan 
ould  be  chosen  whose  religious  opinions  differed  from  those  of  his 
aetitaentSt  it  would  be  all  the  more  to  his  credit  that  he  was  chosen 
twithstanding ;  for  which  reason  the  most  honourable  of  all  elections 
mid  be  that  oif  a  Jew  by  a  Christian  constituency,  who  would  in  that 
m  occupy  a  position  anything  but  inferior  to  that  of  other  deputies." 
lOdier  d^uty,  Mr.  Yon  Beckerath,  a  banker  of  Crefeld,  denied  the  pos- 
rflity  of  any  recognition  of  religious  principles  by  the  state.  "  It  is  the 
oiiMss  of  the  state,"  he  said,  "  to  realise  the  idea  of  right.  Accordingly, 
•data  on  which  legislation  must  proceed  are  not  subjective  opinions,  but 
faetive  &ets,  to  be  ascertained  only  by  reference  to  certain  outward 
iteria,  that  is,  the  external  relations  and  actions  of  life,  and  in  no  case 
aliments,  least  of  all  religious  convictions.  Religious  conviction,  the 
lation  of  man  to  his  Creator,  is  a  thing  altogether  beyond  the  sphere 

tbe  state ;  it  is  a  sacred  privilege  of  the  individual,  the  innermost 
oral  of  the  soul,  which  no  mortal  eye  can  penetrate,  and  no  human 
la  can  measure.     But  the  state  is  not  only  to  realise  the  idea  of  right, 

ia  also  to  represent  the  form  in  which  a  given  nation  progresses 
wards  tbe  universal  destination  of  humanity.  The  idea  of  humanity, 
•isfore,  is  the  highest  idea  of  the  state.  But  how  can  the  violation  of 
t  dignity  of  man  in  a  single  individual  be  reconciled  with  the  idea  of 
inanity,— -audi  a  violation  as  is  involved  in  the  exclusion  from  poli- 
•1  rights  of  a  portion  of  the  members  of  the  state,  not  because  they 
t  In  opposition  to  the  purpose  of  the  state,  but  because  on  subjects 
lieh  Ue  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  state  they  have  formed  for  them- 
Itcs  a  persuasion  which  does  not  correspond  with  the  persuasion  of 
i  majority  of  the  eitisens,  or  with  the  persuasion  patronised  in  the 
ita  T  •  •  •  .  The  Christian  character  of  the  state  depends  not  on  a 
nfession  of  fiuth,  but  on  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  But  the  spirit  of 
uristianily  is  no  other  than  the  spirit  of  pure  humanity, — ^the  spirit  of 
r»  and  of  freedom.    The  true  Christian  state  is  that  which  in  all  its 
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".riiooncss  mii  insiicitiaiis  eriihia  that  spint,  and  gives  z  dw  bt 
fruK  ie7-*Li:':mL>!ir  .n  -iTerr  iirectica :  ba:  ihar  state  does  bciC  onHtt  a 
b«   :a.'.^  1  Chrdcon  icoia,  woica  seeks  to  shat  op  that  igi'-js  via 
&':.c:dS9ii:nak  ramxeis.  imi  apca  rhw  narrow  foandalioo  decoss  k, 
£xi:-e  :.:  3uJu  pi:ii:lcal  righa  dependent  on  religions  profiesson.* 

Tlxese  ind  :ci:er  ik^  irzumena  were  combated  bj  tbe  \l2EiBef;)b 
V:a  E^Th.im,  -wzc  icnisnded,  :h.it  howerer  easj  it  migbt  be  is  nesn, 
h  wu  2i:c  pcurifrzie  ia  prairdce.  13  exelode  religions  considf ntiwif  fw 
^'.  'J1C5A  s^kzz±n  n'zicii  fell  pr:cenT  nnder  the  cognizance  of  tbe  MB; 
and  a^d;i.x«i.  u  iz  izjcascs,  ihe  question  of  education,  vkidi  eoudnt 
b<  e^ciecLj  c::i:ii:ictdd  wiihoat  religions  instruction  and  fnitfitfL 
li-icce  he  inierrsti  :he  zecessi'y  cf  drawing  the  line  aomevhefe;  Ac 
state,  he  icknow leered,  was  triable  to  define  what  was,  and  what  waiiii 
tnlT  ChrijtLin :  :h^:  pciz.:  ccst  be  referred  to  the  existing  Cbnam 
o^inimcnities,  whcae  c pinion  on  the  subject,  if  it  were  not  too  exdnv^ 
the  state  was  hound  to  take  £br  its  guide.  After  labooring  fiir  MM  ( 
time  to  ezuicate  hlmieli  orcm  the  difficulty  iuToIred  in  determining hiff  i 
the  line  is  to  be  drawn  be:we<n  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  ChristiaB»  tb  \ 
Mi  roister  appealed  to  the  feelings  of  the  diet,  by  asking  what  impuinM  ( 
won  id  be  prodiiced  cut  cf  doors,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  rerr  fint 
diet  asseiTibled  in  PrcisLi  declared  it  a  matter  of  indifference  whethtf 
it9  members  were  Chrlsiiasj  or  no.  Many  other  speakers  followid 
on  bo!h  xides  of  the  question,  amcsg  whom  Counts  Von  Gneisenaa  and 
Von  FinkenAtein  particularly  distinguislied  themselves  in  contendiag 
for  the  ^:xclusively  Christian  character  of  the  political  institutions  of  t 
Christian  country,  and  for  the  necessity  of  a  definite  and  tangible  teit 
for  di%tin^iii%birig  what  is,  from  what  is  not,  Christian.  "  I  think,"  laid 
th^  UiU-.r,  **  the  honourable  speakers  on  the  other  side  will  agree  with 
mn,  that  every  state  must  be  intelligent  and  moral,  that  intelligence  and 
morality  must  be  the  elemenU  of  its  existence.  They  will  further 
ftf^rec  with  me,  that  Cod  is  the  fountain  of  all  intelligence  and  of  lU 
morality.  Thus  far  we  agree ;  but  at  this  point  we  separate.  Tbef 
bclifivft  that  intelligence  and  morality  may  be  developed  in  dependenee 
on  an  indefinite  idea  of  the  Deity,  such  as  every  man  may  happen  to 
form  for  himiiclf;  I,  on  the  contrary,  and  not  I  only,  but  with  me,  I 
contend,  a  large,  and  by  no  means  the  worst  proportion  of  our  true  old 
(iermaii  nation,  arc  of  opinion,  that  we  and  this  whole  state  of  Pmnift 
can  and  must  serve,  exclusively,  either  the  living  God  who  has  reveakd 
IlimHclf  unto  us,  or  else  a  false  idol,  be  its  name  what  it  may.  And 
this  persuasion  is  to  my  mind  decisive  as  to  the  question  that  our  stita 

must  be  n  Cliristian  state A  great  deal  has  been  said  abont 

liberty  of  conscience;  and  on  this  point  also  I  have  a  decided  opinioDf 
nltogolher  at  variance  with  what  has  been  advanced.  Liberty  of  con- 
science, in  my  opinion,  is,  first  of  all,  the  liberty  which  every  individnil 
1ms  of  serving  his  God  by  himself,  according  to  the  best  of  his  own  in- 
ward persuaNion  ;  secondly,  the  liberty  of  uniting  himself  to  that  Chrii- 
tian  community  which  is  in  accordance  with  his  own  faith.  Thii 
^  liberty  of  conscience  has  never  been  interfered  with  in  the  Prussian 
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ftte;  nor  is  it  interfered  with  now;  for  no  man,  not  even  the  clergy- 
an  on  entering  upon  his  office,  is  asked  the  positive  question  :  '  What 
I  you  helieve  V  All  that  is  required  of  him  is,  that  he  should  faith- 
lly  discharge  his  duties.  This,  therefore,  is  one  part  of  the  liberty  of 
nscience.  The  other  part  consists  in  this,  that  each  is  permitted  to 
nre  his  Ood  in  fellowship  with  those  of  a  like  faith  with  himself.  If 
ereupon  individuals  or  whole  communities  separate  themselves  from 
is  fellowship  of  faith,  which  is  in  fact  the  Church ;  if  they  publicly 
oelaim  and  confess,  '  we  forsake  this  faith  of  our  fathers*  and  we 
slieve  in  abstractions,  in  love,  in  virtue,'  in  fact,  in  things  which,  while 
>  rational  person  can  call  them  in  question,  cannot  in  their  abstraction 
»oome  objects  of  faith,  truth  in  its  turn  requires  the  acknowledgment, 
at  such  persons  are  not  members  of  our  Christian  Church,  that  they 
anot  be  legislators,  nor  take  a  part  in  determining  the  spirit,  the  dis- 
pline,  and  the  order  which  shall  reign  in  our  Christian  community. 
vr  which  reason  I  not  only  give  my  decided  vote  for  the  maintenance 
-  that  clause  of  our  laws  by  which  the  fellowship  of  the  Christian 
bnrcfa  is  upheld,  but  I  feel  bound  loudly,  not  before  the  diet  only,  but 
»eiily  before  the  whole  German  public,  to  express  my  deep  conviction, 
at  if  this  clause  be  struck  out,  the  foundation-stone  of  our  state  and  of 
ir  representative  constitution  will  be  taken  away,  and  the  whole 
lifice  must  ultimately  fall  into  ruins." 

The  debate,  of  which  this  is  but  an  exceedingly  brief  outline,  lasted 
ro  days  ;  at  the  close  of  it,  the  proposal,  that  the  right  of  sitting  in 
gislative  assemblies  should  be  independent  of  all  religious  confessions 
'faith,  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  319  against  158;  and  the 
nposal,  that  the  right  of  sitting  in  legislative  assemblies  should 
i  conceded  to  all  who  profess  the  Christian  religion,  was,  without 
iminal  appeal,  affirmed  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two-thirds.  The 
mtion  was  thus  settled  with  the  utmost  latitude  of  interpretation, 
I  to  what  constitutes  a  man  a  Christian  ;  but  the  name  of  Christianity 
as  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other,  and  specifically  the  Jewish 
Sfsnasion,  as  an  indispensable  qualification  for  a  seat  in  the  legis- 
tore. 

When  the  result  of  this  debate  was  brought  before  the  house  of  peers 
1  the  form  of  an  address  to  the  king,  that  he  would  cause  the  necessary 
teration  of  the  law  to  be  proposed  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  diet,  a 
fotraeted  debate  ensued  there  also,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  dis- 
Betly  stated  by  the  minister,  that  although  according  to  the  strict  letter 
^  the  law,  members  of  the  tWQ  established  Churches,  the  Roman 
Btfaolic  and  the  Evangelic,  were  alone  entitled  to  sit  in  legislative 
•emblies,  yet,  de  facto^  the  government  had  admitted  the  members 
^TSgularly  constituted  and  publicly  recognized  dissenting  bodies,  such 
\  the  Mennonites,  the  Moravians,  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  and  the 
d  Lutherans  ;  in  fact,  of  those  dissenting  bodies,  the  functions  of  whose 
inisters  were  attended  with  legal  validity,  and  whose  members  were 
maequently  enabled  to  prove,  by  the  very  fact  of  their  member- 
lip,  their  right  to  the  Christian  name.     By  this  explanation  the  ques- 
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lw«*e  alv^y  bj  a  aa;<.Tinr  ol  tvo-'dLirdiv  npon  a 
»t«nbcrt«     It  La/:,  bcrwereT,  a  carrow  oeape  of 
ti>»^me  ooe  </f  the  xnctnben  wio  meant  to  ha^e  roled 
Cvr  it  by  a  BMre  ilip  of  the  ton^e,  which  he  «m  boC 
and  in  the  next  piaee,  becatue  a  majoritr  of  two-thhda  bcm^ 
there  were*  out  of  56  menben.  only  S7  for,  and  19  against  it ; 
inif  rote  of  the  ftretident  being  added  to  the  majority.     It  it 
cant  fact,  that  the  namet  of  the  parties,  with  the  record  of  t 
were  publifhed  by  the  upper  hoate,  while  in  the  lower  hoaie, 
popular  atiembly,  the  proposal  to  pabUsh  the  division  *'  ' 
cidf^ily  rejected  by  a  large  roajority. 
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liiDiA.— /iri/uA  Support  of  Idolatry. — ^The  following  history  of  tbe 
support  given  to  idolatry  by  the  Britiih  goyemment  at  the  temple  of 
iuKganath,  taken  from  the  journal  of  the  Bishop  of  Madras,  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  those  who  are  anxious  for  the  removal  of  tfaii 
reproach  U>  our  Christian  profession  : — 

*'  It  is  well  known  that  the  Pilgrim-tax  was  abolished  by  the  Biidih 
Government  in  1840  :  since  its  abolition,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
official  record  has  been  kept  of  the  number  of  pilgrims  ;  but  the  state- 
ment on  this  head,  which  I  have  already  given  %  may,  I  believe^  be 
depended  upon.  The  rate  of  mortality  among  the  pilgrims,  as  stated 
froiri  time  to  time  in  various  publications,  is,  however,  greatly  exagge- 
rsted.  The  number  of  pilgrims  and  of  deaths  among  them,  during  tbe 
Ruth  fustival  of  1843,  is  asserted  to  have  been  considerably  above  tbi 
UMUttl  iiverngo;  and  the  latter  did  not  exceed  seven  hundred.  Bat 
suri'ly  this  is  sufficiently  shocking ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that,  if  ao 
actiuriito  account  could  be  kept,  and  were  published,  of  the  number  of 
lives  sncriilccd  yearly  to  the  barbarous  and  absurd  superstition  of  pil« 
grlms^es  to  the  various  places  held  holy  by  the  Hindoos,  we  should  bi 
startlod  nnd  horrified  at  the  amount  of  these  self-immolated  victims. 

**  The  tax  being  now  happily  abrogated  from  which  we  derived  for 
many  yrurs  a  polluted  revenue,  the  only  question  still  to  be  adjusted 
is,  whotbtfr  the  British  Qovemment  is  bound  by  any  tieaty,  or  soy 

*  Thr  Ktfttcmoiit  \ww  roforrod  to  is,  that  <*]Atteriy  tho  concourse  of  viiiton  hii 
vaHml  fVoni  olffhiy  thouiiiuid  to  one  himdrt>d  thousand ;  serenly-iive  per  esnt  of 
whom,  ll  b  oaiQttlaled,  arc  women.'* 
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Doral  obHgmtioii,  to  eontiniie  in  parpetaity  the  donation  still  granted 
owards  the  support  of  the  temple  of  Jugganath.  It  appears  that  the 
ax  existed  since  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  imposed  therefore 
Kf  the  Moguls,  and  continued  by  the  Mahrattas ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  conclude  that  the  religious  warfare  carried  on  between  the  Hindoos 
Bid  Moguls,  during  the  early  times  of  the  government  of  the  latter, 
wmm  at  last  set  at  rest  by  the  institution  of  this  tax.  But  the  money* 
payment  or  donation  was  granted  by  the  Mahrattas,  who  made  them* 
wives  masters  of  Orissa,  between  the  years  1743  and  1765.  When 
die  British  took  possession  of  the  province  in  1803,  Uiey  allowed 
Ungs  to  remain  as  they  found  them.  An  alleged  deficiency  In  the 
BMCts  for  the  maintenance  of  the  temple  (an  amount  varying  every 
f  c«r)  had  been  paid  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  was  therefore  continued  by 
the  British.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  quite  contrary  to  fact,  that  any 
ngagement  to  make  these  payments  in  perpetuity  was  ever  entered 
hito  by  the  British  Government :  the  circumstance  of  the  officers  of 
\SbB  temple  being  unable  to  produce  proof  of  any  such  engagement,  and 
of  the  absence  of  all  historical  or  official  record  of  any,  constitute  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  this  opinion,  which  cannot  be  easily  set  aside. 

*'  It  is,  indeed,  asserted  by  the  Brahmins,  that  a  pledge  for  its  con- 
tfaiuance  was  given  by  Colonel  Harcourt,  who  commanded  the  British 
forces  when  they  took  possession  of  Jugganath  ;  but  they  have  no  do« 
eament  to  produce  in  evidence  of  this  asserted  compact ;  and  the  fair 
tad  reasonable  inference  is,  that  that  officer  simply  gave  them  a  general 
astoranoe  that  they  should  not  be  molested  in  the  exercise  of  their 
fsligion.  Nevertheless,  from  a  careful  consideration  of  such  facts  as  I 
bave  been  able  to  acquaint  myself  with,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion, 
that  an  engagement  to  pay  the  donation  is  implied  by  the  Govemor- 
Ctoeral  having  from  time  to  time  sanctioned  such  payment;  and, 
thatefore,  that  the  British  Government  would  not  now  be  morally  jus- 
tified in  withholding  the  donation,  without  giving  the  natives  an  equiva- 
lent. And  I  think  it  equally  clear,  that,  for  the  honour  of  the  Christian 
name  in  India,  the  sooner  this  is  done  the  better.  It  is  evident,  that 
tiie  payment  of  an  annual  sum  by  the  Government,  towards  the  main- 
tensnee  of  the  temple,  must  he  inierpreted  by  the  people  as  a  govern^ 
memt'eispport  of  their  idolatry  ;  and  as  it  seems  equally  evident  that 
Ac  government  eannot  honourably  repudiate  a  claim,  which  it  has  re- 
cognised, in  point  of/act^  since  the  British  took  possession  of  the  place, 
H  is  surely  its  duty,  on  the  principles  of  good  &ith  and  integrity,  to 
make  over  lands  of  sufficient  value  to  cover  the  average  amount  of  the 
donation  hitherto  made ;  and  then  to  declare  that,  while  it  thus  con- 
seientlously  fulfils  what  appears  to  have  been  recognised  by  itself,  (or, 
father,  what  it  had  led  the  natives  to  conclude  that  it  had  recognised,) 
as  a  political  engagement,  it  makes  this  new  and  final  arrangement, 
because  a  Christian  government  can  no  longer  submit  to  even  the 
appearance  of  contributing  funds  to  the  support  of  an  idolatrous 
worship. 

**  Thisy  as  it  seems  to  me,  would  in  future  fully  exculpate  Great 
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Britain  from  all  supposed  countenance  of  the  horrible  idolatry  of  Jug* 
ganath ;  an  imputation  which  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  cleave  to  a 
Christian  government,  when  capable  of  removal." 

Whether  the  permanent  endowment  of  idolatry  is  preferable  to  aa 
annual  donation  in  support  of  it,  is  a  question  on  which  we  shall  not 
venture  to  offer  an  opinion.  But  we  cannot  forbear  to  adds  that  if  a 
punctilious  sense  of  honour  is  thought  to  require  the  continuatioii  of  a 
payment  so  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  character  of  the 
mother  country,  there  is  assuredly  a  much  higher  obligation  resdng  on 
that  country  to  bestow  ten  times,  and,  if  need  be,  a  thousand  times  the 
amount  upon  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  in  the  land  in  which  an  adul- 
terous countenance  has  so  long  been  given  to  idolatry.  To  do  tfait 
upon  a  scale  proportionate  to  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain,  and  so  to 
chase  away  idolatry  by  the  light  of  Christian  truth,  would  be  at  onoa 
the  most  effectual  way  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  the 
alleged  engagement,  and  the  best  proof  that  could  be  given  to  tha 
people  of  India,  that  the  objection  made  to  the  **  donation "  ia  not  a 
question  of  money,  but  a  question  of  faith. 

Italy. — Ecclesiastical  policy  of  Pius  IX, — In  the  midst  of  the 
political  agitations  and  complications  by  which  the  attention  of  Europe 
is  at  this  moment  concentrated  upon  the  movements  of  the  papal 
government,  it  is  evident  that  Pins  IX.  has  never  for  a  moment  lost 
sight  of  the  one  great  and  unbending  purpose  of  the  flexible  policy  of 
the  Roman  court — the  restoration  of  papal  supremacy.  For  the  attain^ 
ment  of  this  purpose,  he  has  conceived  the  bold  plan  of  discarding  the 
conservative  notions  of  the  old  regime,  and  enlisting  the  democratic 
tendencies  of  the  age  in  the  service  of  spiritual  despotism.  This  is 
equally  apparent  in  the  position  which  he  has  taken  up  at  home  aa  the 
liberator  of  Italy,  and  in  the  attitude  which  he  has  assumed  towards 
France  and  the  dynasty  of  Louis  Philippe  on  the  one  hand,  and  towards 
the  revolutionary  party  in  Ireland  on  the  other  hand.  The  emphatic 
language  of  paternal  solicitude  in  which  his  encyclic  on  behalf  of  the 
starving  Irish  was  penned,  was  hardly  consistent  with  the  fact,  nowhere 
recognized  in  that  document,  that  there  is  a  government  in  existence  to 
take  care  of  Ireland ;  a  government  which,  at  that  very  moment,  was 
making  unparalleled  efforts  to  alleviate,  as  far  as  human  power  and 
wealth  could  do  so,  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish  people.  Still  more  sig- 
nificant,  as  to  the  countenance  given  by  the  papacy  to  the  cause  of  Irish 
agitation  and  rebellion  against  a  ''heretical"  government,  were  the 
demonstrations  made  at  Rome  on  the  occasion  of  O'Connell's  death*  In 
the  fulsome  eulogy  pronounced  from  the  pulpit  on  the  deceased  agitator, 
Father  Ventura  distinctly  adopted  the  principles  on  which  his  political 
career  was  founded.  He  described  him  as  "that  great  citizen  and 
eminent  Christian  who  had  employed  religion  for  the  conquest  of 
liberty,  and  liberty  for  the  triumph  of  religion  ;  who  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  those  two  great  principles,  by  which,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  St.  Paul  {sicf),  a  Catholic  nation  is  to  reconquer  its  right8|  and 
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to  ebake  off  the  yoke  of  tervitudey — namely,  passive  resistance  and 
active  obedience." 

While  this  is  the  tone  in  which  a  system  of  sedition  and  treason, 
aiming  at  no  less  than  the  dismemberment  of  the  British  empire,  and 
the  overthrow  of  institutions  guaranteed  by  express  and  solemn  compact, 
is  lauded  to  the  skies  at  Rome,  France  is  officiously  courted,  and  pointed 
out  as  the  power  wluch  is  "destined  to  stand  in  Europe  at  the  head  of 
Catholicism."  Two  French  prelates,  the  archbishops  of  Cambrai  and  of 
Bouiges,  were,  at  the  request  of  Louis  Philippe,  lately  raised  to  the 
cardinal  dignity,  on  which  occasion  Pius  IX.,  in  his  allocution  to  the 
contistory,  thus  expressed  himself:  "  We  take  exceeding  gpreat  pleasuro 
in  complying,  by  this  investiture  of  two  French  Bishops,  with  the  wish 
of  our  dearly  beloved  son  in  Christ,  Louis  Philippe,  the  most  Christian 
king  of  the  French,  who  has  greatly  commended  them  to  us,  and  has 
informed  us  by  letter  how  much  he  would  be  gratified  by  their  promo- 
tion, to  the  end  that  all  men  may  see  how  highly  we  appreciate  the  good 
will  of  that  most  excellent  king,  and  how  desirous  we  are  of  obliging 
him.  Besides,  we  are  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  afibrded  us  of 
giving  this  open  and  public  proof  of  our  affectionate  attachment  to  our 
venerable  brethren,  the  Bishops  of  that  renowned,  and,  by  us,  so  much 
beloved  nation,  out  of  whose  number  these  have  been  chosen  for  so  high 
a  d^nity.  For  nothing  is,  to  our  mind,  more  important  or  desirable, 
than  that  we  should  attach  the  Bishops  of  France  to  our  person,  and  to 
this  Apostolic  see,  by  daily  closer  ties,  in  order  that  they  may,  as  good 
soldiers  of  Christ  Jesus,  with  the  greater  alacrity  continue  fearlessly, 
with  all  episcopal  constancy,  prudence,  and  patience,  to  defend,  as  they 
are  already  doing,  the  doctrine,  the  rights,  and  the  liberty  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  to  fight  the  good  fight.  As  for  ourselves,  being,  as  be- 
cometh  our  office  of  the  supreme  apostolate,  deeply  solicitous  for  the 
welfare  of  all  the  Lord's  flock  committed  to  us  by  Qod,  we  shall,  as  on 
the  one  hand,  never  fail  to  inculcate  upon  all  the  duty  of  rendering  unto 
Cnsar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  so  on  the  other  hand,  never  cease 
with  apostolic  freedom  to  lift  up  our  voice,  commanding  all  to  render 
nnto  Ood  the  things  that  are  God's." 

While  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence  implies  the  determination  steadily 
to  assert  and  maintain  the  spiritual  pretensions  which  constitute  the  es* 
senoe  of  popery,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  ''Caesar"  whose  special 
favour  Pius  IX.  is  desirous  of  conciliating,  and  whom  he  designates  as 
the  **  most  Christian  king,"  is  the  king  of  the  revolution,  who  wears  his 
crown  *'  by  the  will  of  the  people,"  in  pointed  contradistinction  to  the 
ancient  tenure,  "  by  the  grace  of  God."  But  if  any  doubt  could  remain 
as  to  the  projected  alliance  between  the  papacy  and  the  principle  of  de- 
mocracy, it  must  disappear  before  the  following  passages  of  Father  Ven- 
tura's Elogio  Funebre  di  Danielle  0*Connell,  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  demi-official  programme  of  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Pius  IX. 

''  The  time  of  illusions  is  gone  by.  While  those  prejudices  and  sad  errors, 
tlie  resolt  of  a  combination  of  unfortunate  circumstances,  are  suffered  to 
continue,  according  to  which  the  Church  is  considered  as  the  confederate 
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and  aGcetscyry  of  the  excess  and  abuse  of  power,  it  will  be  idle  hn  us, 
servants  of  the  true  faith,  to  hope  that  we  shall  gather  the  intelUgoit 
masses  around  us ;  they  will  always  look  upon  ua  with  a  species  of 
horror ;  they  will  continue  to  walk  without  us,  and  if  we  do  not  head 
them,  they  will  go  against  us  and  over  us.  Nay,  I  will  go  Ibrther  sad 
say,  that  if  a  movement  of  rebellion  should  take  plaee  in  Italy,  nadsr 
the  influence  of  those  prejudices  and  errors,  it  would  provo  to  the  Isst 
degree  an  anti-Christian  and  anti«'Church  movement.  The  ery,  *  Dowi 
with  the  clergy,  down  with  the  monks,'  would  be  carried  literally  ialo 
effect,  with  a  truth  which  it  makes  one  shudder  to  think  of.  The  Chanh 
would  be  exposed  to  greater  horrors  than  those  of  which,  at  the  beginnisg 
of  this  century,  she  was  made  the  victim.*' 

What  the  principle  of  legitimacy,  and  the  conservative  goremneiiti 
of  Europe  have  henceforward  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  the  ptpaey,  il 
left  in  no  manner  of  obscurity.  '*  Woe,"  says  Father  Ventura  in  an* 
other  part  of  his  discourse, "  woe  to  the  governments  which  imagine  Ihst 
religious  despotism  is  practicable  in  the  nineteenth  centoryi  after  tbi 
great  revolution  which  the  ideas  of  mankind  hare  undergone.  Us 
emperors  who,  after  embracing  Christianity,  refused  to  comprdieod 
Christianity,  who  dared  to  continue  a  system  of  pagan  despotism  over  tbs 
Church,  were  left  in  the  lurch  by  the  Church  ;  they  sunk  down  to  thst 
low  level  which  has  procured  for  the  records  of  their  reigns  the  titles 
*  History  of  the  Low  Empire,'  and  they  vanished  from  the  political  stsgs 
without  heirs  and  without  successors.  The  Church,  which  despises  none^ 
but  seeks  all,  whose  business  it  is  not  to  cast  away,  but  to  gather,  and  to 
sanctify  whatever  has  power  and  life,  then  turned  to  the  barbarians  whose 
hands  had  executed  justice  upon  the  baseness  and  blood-guiltiness  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  she  washed  their  hands  with  a  little  water,  she  anointed 
their  foreheads  with  a  little  oil,  and  so  accomplished  the  miracle  of  a 
Christian  monarchy.  If  ever,  therefore,  their  successors,  surrendering 
themselves  to  the  action  of  the  pagan  and  essentially  despotic  ele- 
ment, should  renounce  the  Christian  element  whose  essence  is  freedom 
and  love,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  religious  liberty  of  the  nations  and  the 
independence  of  the  Church,  the  Church  will  be  able  to  do  without 
them ;  she  will,  perchance,  turn  towards  the  democracy,  baptise  that 
wild  matron.  Christianize  her,  as  she  formerly  Christianized  the  barba- 
rian ;  she  will  acknowledge  one  and  another  of  her  sons,  whom  events 
have  raised  to  the  throne,  set  upon  his  forehead  the  mark  of  divine  ooiise- 
eration,  and  say  to  him,  '  Rule  thou  ;'  and  he  will  rule,  in  spite  of  his 
plebeian  origin.  For  there  is  no  other  stay,  or  salvation,  or  defence,  or 
chance  of  duration  for  any  government,  except  by  giving  to  the  Churdi 
her  freedom,  and  by  treating  the  nations,  and  respecting  them,  as  the  soni 
of  God." 

To  carry  out  this  determination  to  head  the  democratic  moreroent  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  hope  of  turning  it  to  account  for  the 
restoration  and  consolidation  of  the  papal  supremacy,  Pius  IX.  is  well 
aware  that  the  papacy  will  have  need  of  strict  discipline  and  unity  o( 
action  in  the  ranks  of  her  hierarchy.     Accordingly  he  has  announced 
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hie  intention  of  proceeding  upon  an  entirely  new  lystem  of  ecclesiastical 
promotion.  "  Desiring  to  advance,"  he  says,  in  the  allocution  already 
quoted,  '*  the  honour  and  splendour  of  your  order,  and  resolved  upon 
carrying  out  the  wise  and  prudent  provisions  contained  in  the  solemn 
words  and  decrees  especially  of  the  council  of  Trent  (Sess.  xxiv.  c.  i. 
De  Reform.),  on  the  election  of  bishops  and  cardinals  of  the  holy  Roman 
Church,  we  are  determined  to  confer  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  the 
saored  purple,  not  upon  those  who  shall  be  recommended  by  the  station 
and  custom  of  the  office  which  they  may  occupy,  but  upon  such 
ezeellent  persons  distinguished  for  their  piety,  integrity,  and  learning, 
and  by  every  Tirtue,  as  shall  by  glorious  achievements  and  constant 
labours  have  rendered  the  greatest  services  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  to  this  apostolic  see."  Another  indication  of  the  spirit  in  which 
his  ecclesiastical  administration  is  to  be  conducted,  is  the  appointment  of 
a  special  congregation  of  cardinals  for  the  superintendence  of  the 
monastic  orders ;  and  the  issue  of  two  encyclics,  one  addressed  to  all 
•aperiors,  abbots,  provincials,  and  other  heads  of  religious  orders, 
informing  them  of  his  intention  to  restore  monastic  discipline,  and 
calling  upon  them  to  promote  within  their  respective  bodies  unity  of 
spirit  and  of  purpose  with  the  Roman  Church  ;  the  other,  to  all  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  inviting  them  to  co-operate  with  him  in  this 
reformation,  and  to  put  themselves  for  this  purpose  in  communication 
with  the  newly-appointed  congregation.  Several  changes  in  the  occupa* 
tion  and  government  of  the  religious  houses  in  Rome  itself  have  already 
taken  place,  in  practical  illustration  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  these 
two  encyclics. 

Meanwhile  the  order  that  appears  to  enjoy  in  a  peculiar  degree 
the  eonfidence  and  affection  of  Pius  IX.,  is  the  order  of  Jesuits. 
As  a  mark  of  this  his  especial  favour,  he  announced  his  intention 
of  administering  the  holy  communion  with  his  own  hands  to  the 
pupils  of  the  Roman  college  on  the  feast  of  St.  Louis  de  Gon- 
sague.  The  preparations  made  in  the  college  for  his  reception  were 
of  the  most  gorgeous  description ;  such  as  to  excite  beforehand  the 
envy  and  jealousy  of  the  less  favoured  communities.  The  Ami  de  la 
R^Hgumf  which  gives  a  long  and  pompous  description  of  the  whole 
fbstiTity,  asserts  that  attempts  were  made  to  dissuade  the  pope  from 
carrying  this  intention  into  effect,  on  the  plea  that  so  sigpial  a  mark 
of  his  fiivonr  might  provoke  irritation  among  their  enemies.  The  pope, 
however,  sent  for  the  rector  of  the  college,  whom  he  assured  that  he 
should  pay  his  promised  visit,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  made  to  it, 
on  the  Sunday  within  the  octave  of  the  feast.  As  the  number  of  pupils 
(eleven  hundred)  was  too  large  for  the  pope  to  administer  the  com- 
munion to  them  all,  it  was  arranged  that  three  hundred  of  them  should 
have  this  privilege,  and  these  three  hundred  were  accordingly  chosen 
by  Iot«  The  wheel  of  fortune,  in  remarkable  accordance  with  the 
views  of  his  holiness,  threw  up  the  names  of  the  only  four  Frenchmen 
in  the  college  among  the  fortunate  number  of  those  who  were  thus  to 
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receive  the  holy  communion  by  lottery  '•  To  the  remainder  fhe  saeni- 
ment  was  administered  by  two  bishops.  The  religious  ceremony  wai 
followed  by  the  presentation  of  prize-essays,  as  ipedmens  of  the 
progress  of  the  pupils,  recitations,  gratulatory  hymns  and  sonneti, 
addressed  to  Pius  IX.,  and  other  festiyities ;  all  calculated  to  give  tbe 
greatest  possible  Mat  to  the  occasion,  to  set  the  perfect  good  ande^ 
standing  which  reigns  between  the  pope  and  the  order  in  the  deareit 
possible  light,  and  to  show  that  the  Jesuits  enter  heart  and  soul  into 
the  new  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  pontiff. 

Project  of  a  General  Council,  and  comprehension  of  the  Greek  Ckmth, 
— The  idea  of  a  General  Council  to  be  convened  by  Piui  IX. ,  appetn 
still  to  be  current  at  Rome,  and,  according  to  the  correspondent  of  the 
Rappel,  it  is  intended  to  include  learned  men  from  every  fraction  of 
Christendom.  It  is  asserted,  that  during  the  visit  paid  by  the  Emperor 
Nicolas  to  Gregory  XVI.,  this  subject  was  mooted,  but  that  the  latter 
assigned  his  advanced  age  as  a  reason  for  postponing  the  project 
These  rumours  and  conjectures  derive  no  small  countenance  firom  the 
recent  formation  at  Rome  of  an  association  under  the  title,  **  Orientil 
Society  for  the  Union  of  all  the  Christians  of  the  East."  The  pro* 
spectus  of  this  Society,  of  which  the  Bishop  of  HSsibon  ',  tii  partibiUf 
is  the  chancellor,  was  published  at  Rome  on  June  the  17th,  1847i  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  exaltation  of  Pius  IX.  It  gives  an  outline 
of  the  intended  operation  of  the  Society,  under  the'three  heads,  **  object, 
government,  finance."  The  object  is  stated  to  be  the  bringing  bad[  of 
all  the  Eastern  Christian  communions  to  the  ancient  unity  of  the  faith, 
first,  by  prayers  ;  secondly,  by  science.  Under  the  head  prayers,  the 
prospectus  contains  the  following  regulations : 

*'  The  members  of  the  Society  engage  to  offer  special  prayers  for  their 
brethren  in  the  East,  beseeching  God  to  bring  back  those  that  have 
gone  astray,  and  to  preserve  the  others  in  the  unity  of  the  one  fold  and 
one  Shepherd,  established  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  With  this  view 
the  members  of  the  Society  engage, — ^but  with  this  reservation,  that  by 
failing  to  do  so,  they  shall  not  be  involved  in  the  slightest  fault  in  the 
sight  of  God, — to  observe  the  following  practices : 

**  1.  Priests,  Besides  the  prayers  which  all  the  members  offer  in  com- 
mon, to  celebrate  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass  for  the  promotion  of 
this  work,  once  at  least  in  every  year,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  fonn* 
dation  of  the  Society.  If  they  cannot  conveniently  do  so  on  that  day, 
they  will  discharge  this  duty  at  some  other  time  more  conyenient  to 
themselves. 

"  2.  Lay  members.  To  communicate  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the 
same  time. 

>  A  similar  mode  of  dispcDaing  the  spiritual  graces,  of  which  the  Pope  claims  to 
be  the  depositary',  is  announced  at  this  moment  in  England  by  public  advertisement: 
a  rosary  of  agates,  with  an  autograph  letter  of  I'ius  IX.,  for  the  distressed  Irish,  is 
,*  to  be  raffled  for." 

'  Qu.  Eebuntis,  or  'EafiovQ,  in  Arabia  ! 
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"  3*  All  members,  clerical  and  lay.  To  recite  once  every  day  the 
W  MariOf  with  a  threefold  repetition  of  the  invocation  :  *  Admirable 
lother,  Queen  of  the  Apostles,  pray  for  us.' 

**  4.  The  Society  will  have  a  special  devotion  to  the  Holy  Virgin*  to 
le  Holy  Apostles,  to  the  Holy  Doctors  of  the  East,  and  to  all  the  Holy 
^opes  who  have  laboured  to  maintain  or  restore  the  unity  of  faith  among 
Ihristians." 

Under  the  head  science,  the  prospectus  contemplates  the  reprint  of 
liturgical,  dogmatic,  historical  and  other  writings  in  defence  of  the 
ncient  orthodox  faith  of  the  East,  in  the  vernacular  tongues ;"  the 
tublication  of  a  periodical  under  the  title,  "  Eastern  Religious  Review;" 
he  establishment  of  elementary  and  higher  schools  for  both  sexes  all 
▼er  the  East,  and  of  ecclesiastical  seminaries  for  the  education  of  a 
lative  clergy,  and  "the  preservation  of  those  ancient  national  rites 
rbich  the  Roman  Church  justly  considers  as  precious  monuments  of  her 
poatolicity  and  catholicity." 

The  government  of  the  Society  is  vested  in  a  central  committee,  re- 
ident  at  Rome,  and  consisting  of  the  cardinal  prefect  of  the  propaganda 
a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  one  oriental,  the  other  Latin,  and  a 
jatin  chancellor,  who  must  always  be  bishops,  prelates,  or  secular  priests 
erident  at  Rome,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  other  members,  one  half 
oriental,  the  other  half  Latin.  The  Duke  de  Cadore,  a  French  peer, 
jid  a  member  of  the  committee,  has  been  appointed  to  the  office  of 
leasurer.  There  are  to  be  branch  committees  in  the  different  capitals, 
md  local  committees  in  towns  of  less  importance ;  and  where  no  com- 
nittee  can  be  formed,  the  business  of  the  Society  is  to  be  transacted  by 
ndividual  commissioners. 

The  funds  are  to  be  raised  by  voluntary  contributions,  one  Roman 
lollar  annually  being  the  fixed  contribution  of  the  members ;  instead  of 
irhich,  those  who  cannot  afford  it,  will  have  '*  to  perform  some  corporal 
it  spiritual  work  of  mercy  for  the  benefit  of  their  neighbour,  and  specially 
>f  some  member  of  the  eastern  communion."  The  accounts  of  the  iiinds 
collected  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  to  be  sent  in  to  the  central  com- 
nittee  at  Rome,  to  which  the  administration  of  them  belongs,  and  which 
prill  draw  upon  the  local  committees. 

The  Jews  and  the  Papacy, — Among  the  curious  circumstances  and 
ngns  of  the  times  to  which  the  policy  of  Pius  IX.  has  given  rise,  is  the 
[act  of  an  address  to  the  pope  from  the  Jews  of  Nakel,  a  town  in 
Poses,  thanking  him  for  his  benevolent  intentions  towards  the  Israel- 
ites of  the  pontifical  states,  and  hailing  the  example  set  by  him  as  the 
commencement  of  the  general  emancipation  of  the  Jews  from  their  pre- 
sent state  of  servility  and  social  degradation.  The  language  of  that 
address  is  no  less  curious  than  the  fact  itself.  "  Will  not  Christian 
lectors  henceforward  consider  it  as  the  fairest  object  of  their  sacred 
functions,  to  break  the  chains  which  human  folly  has  forged  for  the 
bearts  of  men,  since  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  inculcates  by  very  deed 
the  principle,  that  '  to  be  free  and  to  make  free,'  is  the  result  of 
Christian  feeling  ?     Can  Christian  princes  any  longer  find  a  difficulty 
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in  throwing  down  the  ttiU  existing  banieri  by  whieh  men  an  mmi- 
leisly  separated  from  each  other,  since  tk$  ptoit  exalted  npncamMiM^. 
Christianity  has  taught  them  by  his  acts  that  true  Christianity  is  101% 
whieh  does  not  sever,  but  nnite  T  And  will  Christian  nations  sdD 
persist  in  rising  up  against  the  idea  of  adknowledging  thdr  IwntUSA 
ftUow-dtisens  as  their  brethren  and  their  equals^  since  ika  kttgJMm 
has  declared  that '  we  have  all  but  one  Father  ?'  That  happy  aawahst 
been  hailed  with  shouts  of  delight,  not  by  us  Isiaelitea  ootyt  It  has 
found  a  joyful  echo  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  devote  their  nohlssf 
efibrts  to  die  exaltation  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and,  thenAwst  Popa 
Pius  IX.,  surrounded  by  universal  homage»  will  not  only  be 
present  to  the  memory  of  his  contemporaries,  but  history  wUl 
down  hb  glorious  name  to  posterity,  and  inform  hereaftar  tha 
distant  generations  that  it  was  he  who  approached  neaxeat  to  ChifaliBB 
truth.  Forgive,  holy  faiher^  if  the  undersigned  venture  wwpwthHy 
to  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  holy  see  these  thanksgivings^  aa  a  iMfala  aB« 
pression  of  feelings  deeply  engraven  in  their  hearts ;  if  tkay  vealaBS 
numbly  to  ask  the  gracious  aceeptanoe  of  these  thanksgiviiiga  al  dM 
hands  of  the  holyfiMer  mho  hoi  nam  become  tmr  holy  amalmmg  feih&t 

^^ww%^e 

The  office  of  chief  rabbi  at  Rome,  which  has  been  vacant  for  twelve 
years  past,  the  pontifical  government  having  refused  its  permisaicm  k/t 
the  election  of  a  successor  after  the  deatli  of  the  late  rabbi,  has  recently 
been  filled  up,  and  the  new  chief  rabbi  solemnly  installed.  His  nana 
is  Rabbi  Israel  Katzan ;  he  was  called  to  his  new  post  from  the  bordeis 
of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  where  he  enjoyed  a  great  repntation  of  aaao- 
tity  and  talmudistic  learning.  He  was  bom  at  Jerusalem,  and  Ins 
pedigree  is  traced  back  for  ten  centuries,  in  an  unintenuptad  line  of 
Levitical  ancestors. 
• 

RussiA,-*-/Wce  Proielytism  of  the  Oreeh  CAarcA."— The  latest  ae^ 
counts  both  from  Poland  and  from  the  Baltic  provincee,  contain  faittsi 
complaints  of  the  continuance  of  the  system  of  violent  and  fraadnlaat 
proselytism  among  the  ignorant  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutbann  popidfeh 
tions,  respectively,  of  those  two  provinces,  which  we  noticed  in  a  fonnsr 
number  of  our  Review '.  In  the  Baltic  provinces,  the  number  of  con- 
versions amounted,  according  to  the  official  report  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  in  the  year  1845  alone,  to  16,600.  The  fruit  has  been,  grsal 
excitement  among  the  Lutheran  population,  followed  up  by  enMgetic  re* 
monstrances  on  the  part  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  ;  and  although  theie 
appears  to  be  little  hope  that  the  aggrieved  parties  will  meet  with 
due  attention  and  impartial  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment,  yet  the  impulse  which  has  been  given  both  to  the  great  landed 
proprietors  and  to  the  ministers,  is  likely  to  prove  in  the  end  nselhl 
rather  than  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Lutheran  community. 
The  profound  ignorance  of  the  most  elementary  points  of  their  ftitb, 

*  See  Eo^Ush  Reriew,  voL  vi  pp.  aai,  223. 
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which  has  been  brought  to  light  amoug  the  peasantry  of  the  Baltio 
provincea  by  the  facility  with  which  the  emissaries  of  the  Greek  Church 
circumvented  them,  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  formation 
of  tchoola,  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  lower  classes. 
Meanwhile,  those  portions  of  the  population  which  the  late  and  still  con* 
effi>Ttt  of  proselytism  have  once  turned  away  from  the  faith  of 
fisthersi  will  not  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  retrace  their  steps* 
though  very  many,  it  is  said,  bitterly  repent,  and  have  even  addressed 
the  emperor  in  petitions,  suing  for  permission  to  return  to  their  former 
communion.  This  permission  has  been  decidedly  refused  ;  and,  to  stem 
the  tide  of  recantation,  an  imperial  edict  has  recently  been  published, 
which  abundantly  attests  the  fierce  spirit  of  persecution  in  which  the 
Russian  autocrat  labours  to  establish  unity  of  worship  in  his  vast 
dominions.  In  order  fully  to  appreciate  its  provisions,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  are  applicable  not  only  to  those  who  were 
originally  members  of  the  Greek  Church,  but  to  those  also  who, 
having  been  persuaded,  or  entrapped,  into  making  a  profession  of  the 
Rnsto-Greek  faith,  might  wish  to  return  to  their  former  communion.- 
The  following  are  the  principal  provisions  of  the  edict  in  question. 

*'  1.  Whoever  shall  have  abjured  the  Russo-Greek  faith,  shall  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority.  If  he  has  parents 
belonging  to  the  Russo*Greek  religion,  he  is  ipso  facto  disinherited. 
His  property  is  to  be  put  under  trust,  and  he  is  not  to  be  allowed  to 
dwell  in  the  district  where  his  property,  moveable  or  immoveable,  was 
sitaated.  These  last  measures  will  cease  if  the  proselyte  returns  to  the 
bosom  of  the  dominant  Church ;  if  he  does  not  do  so  within  the  time 
Msigned  him  by  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  he  is  to  be  arraigned  before 
a  criminal  tribunal,  which  shall  pass  sentence  on  him,  the  least  amount 
of  punishment  to  be  inflicted  being  perpetual  detention  in  a  Rnsso-^ 
Greek  convent,  in  which  he  will  have  to  undergo  constant  acts  of 
penance  and  contrition.  If  the  proselyte  has  children  under  age,  the 
government  will  decide  upon  their  destination. 

"  2.  Whoever  shall  permit  his  wife  or  his  children  to  embrace  a 
strange  faith,  shall  likewise  be  arraigned  before  a  criminal  tribunal, 
and  be  punished  according  to  the  full  rigour  of  the  law. 

*'  3.  Whoever  shall  be  found  guilty  of  having  induced  a  person  to 
sbjure  the  Russo-Greek  faith,  shall  lose  the  prerogative  of  his  rank, 
and  all  his  civil  rights,  and  be  banished  for  life  into  Western  Siberia. 
If  he  belongs  to  the  class  to  which  corporal  punishment  is  applicable, 
he  shall  receive  a  certain  number  of  blows  with  the  knout,  and  serve 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  one  of  the  disciplinary  companies. 

"  4.  Whoever  shall  be  found  guilty  of  having  pronounced  discourses, 
or  published  writings  tending  to  induce  persons  to  abjure  the  Russo- 
Greek  faith,  shall  lose  the  prerogative  of  his  rank,  and  shall  be  im- 
prisoned for  a  year  or  two  in  a  house  of  correction.  In  case  of  relapse, 
the  delinquent  shall  be  condemned  to  the  loss  of  his  civil  rights,  and 
to  hard  labour  in  a  fortress  for  the  space  of  from  four  to  six  years.  If 
he  is  found  guilty  a  third  time,  he  shall  be  banished  into  the  provinces 
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of  Tobolsk  or  Timsk,  in  Siberia.  Independently  of  these  punishments, 
he  shall,  if  he  belongs  to  the  class  to  which  corporal  chastisement  ii 
applicable,  receive  the  knout. 

''  5.  Parents  of  the  Russo-Oreek  communion,  who  cause  their  chil- 
dren to  be  baptized  into  another  Christian  communiony  shall  be 
punished  with  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  their  childreo  taken  fron 
them,  to  be  brought  up  by  other  members  of  their  family  professiiy 
the  Russo-Greek  religion ;  if  they  have  no  relatives  of  that  commo- 
nion,  the  government  wUI  appoint  guardians,  who  are  to  take  diaige 
of  them. 

''  6.  Whoever  shall  prevent  any  member  of  a  strange  communioa 
from  embracing  the  Russo-Oreek  faith,  shall  be  punished  with  sevenl 
months'  imprisonment. 

'*  7t  Any  minister  of  a  strange  religion  who  shall  teach  minors  of  die 
Russo-Greek  communion  the  principles  of  his  religion,  even  though  he 
should  have  no  intention  to  convert  them,  shall  be  suspended  from  the 
exercise  of  his  functions  for  one  or  more  years.  In  case  of  relapse,  he 
shall  be  sentenced  to  one  or  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  shall  be 
placed  for  perpetuity  under  the  surveillance  of  the  state  police. 

"  8.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  the  Western  provinces,  both 
regular  and  secular,  are  prohibited  from  having  any  person  of  the  Rosso- 
Greek  communion  in  their  service,  and  that  under  a  penalty  of  forty 
silver  rubles  (160  francs)  for  each  servant." 

A  curious  grievance,  connected  with  the  religious  despotism  of  the 
Czar,  has  arisen  in  the  capital  itself,  and  bears  upon  no  less  a  personsge 
than  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Petersburg.  An  imperial  ukase, 
issued  last  year,  renders  it  compulsory  upon  all  public  servants  of  the 
first  eight  classes,  to  be  present  on  Sundays  and  festivals  at  public 
worship  in  the  imperial  chapel.  The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  ranking 
among  "  the  public  servants  of  the  fourth  class,"  was  called  upon,  in 
conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  edict,  to  attend  in  his  place,  which,  by 
way  of  doing  him  honour,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  seats  in  the 
chapel.  With  the  fear  of  Siberia  before  his  eyes,  the  Bishop  complied; 
and  although  he  has  obtained  licence  to  absent  himself  on  the  highest 
festivals,  on  the  pica  of  his  having  to  officiate  pontifically  in  his  owa 
church,  his  presence,  and,  during  the  recital  of  certain  state  prayers,  in 
a  kneeling  posture,  is  insisted  on  with  all  the  greater  strictness. 
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Ibeland — is  a  theme  full  of  sad  and  melancholy  reflections  to 
every  Christian  and  philanthropist.  It  is  the  more  so,  because 
the  remedies  for  the  worst  evils  of  that  unliappy  country  are  so 
obvious  to  those  who  really  understand  the  subject,  and  yet  so 
probably  unattainable,  that  thepoignancy  of  regret  is  enhanced  bv 
the  tantalizing  prospect  of  a  relief  apparently  within  reach,  whicn 
we  feel  and  know  can  scarcely  actually  come.  We  presume  that 
if  any  person  who  imderstands  the  state  of  Ireland  were  asked 
to  point  out  the  great  evil  and  mischief  which  broods  over  that 
devoted  land,  he  would  reply  that  it  is  the  utter  powerlessness  of 
the  law.  Ireland  is  a  country  in  which  the  law  is  systematically 
set  at  defiance — in  which  almost  the  whole  population  are  banded 
together  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  down  by  force  and  intimidation 
such  legal  rights  as  they  may  choose  to  denounce.  This  is  not 
an  evil  of  recent  date :  it  has  increased  in  intensity  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  and  is  apparently  destined  to  continue  and  prevan 
yet  more  widely. 

The  condition  of  Ireland  from  the  conquest  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  till  the  reign  of  King  William,  was  in  general  one  of 
interpal  warfare,  between  feudal  chieftains  and  Irish  dynasts. 
The  dominion  of  England  was  merely  nominal  in  the  greater 
part  of  Ireland  until  the  reira  of  James  I.  Ireland  was  then 
conquered,  or  reduced  to  obedience ;  but  the  mild  government  of 
England  soon  relaxed  its  coercive  measures,  and  the  result  was 
the  Bebellion  of  1641,  which  began  with  the  massacre  of  100,000 
Churchmen  and  Protestants,  under  circumstances  of  revolting 
cruelty  absolutely  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  Europe.  It  was 
the  unsuccessful  struggle  made  by  James  II.  in  Ireland  that 
prostrated  finally  the  power  of  feudalism  and  clanship,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  more  peaceable  state  of  things.     Ireland 
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remained  from  that  moment  in  a  state  of  oompaimtive  peace  until 
the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  against  Romanism.  The  population 
had  been  taught  tlie  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  dominion  of 
England.  But  from  the  moment  that  the  penal  laws  were 
removed  in  the  reign  of  G^eorge  III.  till  the  present  time,  Ireland 
has  been  a£9ieted  by  a  series  of  disturbances  which  have  gradual^ 
arisen  to  such  a  pitch  of  atrocity,  that  at  this  moment  there  ia 
not,  we  believe,  a  country  in  any  part  of  the  world  whioh  is  so 
deeply  stained  with  crime.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  in 
saymg  this.  We  do  not  attribute  the  disturbances  of  Ireland 
merely  to  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  or  suppose  that  their 
continuance  on  the  statute-book  would  have  maintained  peace  in 
Ireland.  We  allude  to  their  abolition  merely  as  an  indication  of 
that  kind  of  weak,  undecided,  and  vacillating  government  wfaich 
has  since  then  existed,  with  occasional  intervals. 

The  national  temperament  in  Ireland  accounts,  of  course,  ibr 
much  that  excites  the  surprise  of  an  Englishman,  in  contem- 
plating the  condition  of  that  country.  Ardour  even  to  enthu- 
siasm ;  a  disposition  the  very  reverse  of  that  cool,  steady,  and 
persevering  spirit,  so  characteristic  of  an  Englishman ;  the  mix- 
ture of  reckless  daring  and  drollery^  idleness  and  industry,  crime 
and  good-nature^  superstition  and  religion,  quite  bewilders  an 
English  mind  ;  and  the  traveller,  who  generally  views  the  Irish 
character  in  its  more  agreeable  aspect,  returns  home  with  a 
thorough  conviction  that  a  more  mteresting,  delightful,  and 
ill-used  people  does  not  exist.  The  accounts  of  assassinations 
and  murders  which  the  public  prints  supply,  are  very  generally 
disbelieved  by  educated  Englishmen,  who  cannot  conceive  the 
existence  of  a  state  of  society  so  unlike  any  thing  which  prevails 
elsewhere. 

The  lawless  state  of  Irish  society  is,  as  we  have  observed,  an 
evil  of  long  standing.  The  very  curious  and  amusing  volume 
entitled  "  Ireland  Sixty  Years  Ago,''  exhibits  a  state  of  society 
widely  different  indeed,  in  many  points,  from  that  which  now 
exists,  but  still  manifesting,  though  in  a  different  way,  the  same 
total  disregard  for  law  which  has  been  transmitted  to  the  present 
day.  The  author  of  the  volume  congratulates  himself  and  his 
readers  on  the  great  *'  improvement''  which  has  taken  place  in 
Ireland  in  the  course  of  the  last  sixty  years,  and  on  "  the  years 
of  peace,  which  have  taught  us  to  prefer  quiet  and  industry 
to  violence  and  scheming."  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assert, 
that  the  ^^  peace  and  good  order  which  have  long  been  the  boast^ 
of  England,  have  begun  to  form  a  part  of  the  Irish  character 
also  !  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  this  is  written  ironically, 
for  trifling  on  so  serious  a  subject  as  the  present  state  of  Irdand 


is  liaidljr  conoeifable ;  bat  modi  aftBuredly,  this  writer  has  nmde^ 
a  very  great  mistake,  if  he  imaffines  that  because  "  fights  in  the 
atreetSy  gambling  upon  coffins,  bucks,  bullies,  rapparees,  duelling, 
drunkenness,  buU-baiting,  idleness,  abduction,  clubs,  &c.'^  have 
disappeared,  the  state  of  Ireland  has  improved  in  a  moral  or 
point  of  view.  We  confess  that  much  as  there  is  in  the 
a  of  the  by-gone  age  in  Ireland  which  is  revolting  to 
our  feelings  and  prmciples,  yet  we  would  most  gladly  exchange 
Ireland  as  it  is,  for  Irdand  as  it  was  sixty  years  ago.  We  would 
thankfully  accept  bull-fights,  and  faction-fights — aye,  even  abduc- 
tion of  heiresses,  and  duelling,  instead  of  a  system  of  murder  and 
ASSASSINATION,  Carried  on  with  the  aid  and  connivance  of  the 
whole  population.  We  would  rather  see  '^  bucks  ^"^  than  '*  agi- 
tators, and  ^^  drunkenness^^  and  *'  idleness*^^  than  energies 
employed  in  purchasing  powder  and  fire-arms,  and  shooting 
down  clergymen,  landlords,  and  land-agents,  as  if  they  were  so 
many  snipe  \  The  utter  recklessness  to  human  life  exhibited  by 
the  Irish  peasantry  has  always  been  shocking  in  the  extreme. 
We  can  recollect  that,  years  ago,  it  was  distinctly  proved  in  a 
oourt  of  law  that  half-a-crown,  or  even  a  glass  of  whiskey,  was 
enough  to  procure  the  assassination  of  any  one.  And  what  is 
Ihe  worst  of  all  is,  that  murderers  almost  invariably  escape 
punishment.  No  one  will  give  testimony  against  them.  No 
amount  of  reward  will  procure  their  discovery.  Thousands  of 
pounds  may  be  subscribed  to  bring  a  murderer  to  justice,  but  he 
18  never  betrayed ;  he  is  protected,  and  treated  with  respect  and 

rpathy  by  the  whole  population.  So  far  from  any  feeling  of 
ne  existing  on  the  perpetration  of  the  most  barbarous  assas- 
ainations,  the  example  is  held  out  immediately  by  the  secret 
leaders  of  the  people,  as  a  means  of  terrifying  landlords  and  all 
oUier  persons  into  obedience  to  their  wishes.  We  cannot,  under 
aoch  circumstances,  agree  with  the  author  of  ''  Ireland  Sixty 
Years  Ago,^  in  thinking  that  there  is  a  change  for  the  better  in 
Ireland. 

-  In  the  times  of  which  this  author  speaks,  there  was  indeed  law- 
lessness enough  in  that  country.  Highway  robberies,  for  in- 
stance, were  frequent ;  and  some  of  the  deeds  of  the  marauders 
of  those  days  have  been  transmitted,  in  prose  and  verse,  even  to 
the  present  day.  It  is  not  very  long,  indeed,  since  the  his- 
tory of  "  Irish  Kogues  and  Rapparees"  was  the  ordinary  Manual 
fbr  reading  in  the  schools  of  the  peasantry.  Some  account  of  the 
contents  of  this  volume  is  given  by  the  author  of  the  work  before 

<  We  need  nerer  again  speak  of  Irish  blundering,  when  the  GoTemment  iiee^ 

ias  committed   so  great  a  blunder,    in  permitting  a  disaffected  populatioo  to 

posiMMd  of  fire-anna  and  ammunition  I 

s  2 
become  ^ 
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xm ;  and  amongst  the  heroes  who  figure  in  its  pages,  Frenqf,  tk 

robber,  occupies  a  conspicuous  place. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  sen*ant  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Bobbins,  t 
gentleman  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  who  appears  to  have  em- 
ployed every  means  in  his  power  to  correct  the  eTiI  dispoatiou 
which  manifested  themselves  in  Freney  at  an  earl^  age.^  Hii 
friends  were,  at  lenprth,  obliged  to  abandon  him  as  mcorrigAk, 
and  he  became  a  highwayman. 

"  He  collected  round  him  all  the  idle  and  worthless  fellows  of  Ae 
neighbourhood,  whom  he  formed  into  a  gang  of  robbers,  and  over  whoB 
be  exercised   absolute  control,  an  object  of  alarm  and  terror  to  Kil- 
kenny, and  the  neighbouring  counties.     The  manner  of  their  proceed- 
ing was  very  summary.     When  a  house  was  set  to  be  robbed,  he  pfO- 
ceeded  to  a  forge  in  the  vicinity,  and  ordering  one  of  his  gang  to  opa 
it,  and  take  out  a  sledge,  they  went  at  once  to  the  house,  dashed  in  Ike 
door  or  windows,  and  rifled  it  of  all  its  valuable  property.     Such  mi 
the  terror  they  excited,  and  the  system  of  violence  they  pursued,  tint 
they  were  rarely  opposed.     During  the  day  they  stopped  travellers,  SDd 
robbed  in  the  highway,  and  even  levied  black-mail  on  carmen,  openly 
demanding  a  ransom  for  the  goods  they  seized  ....  On  one  occasion, 
five  cars,   proceeding  from   Waterford   to   Thomastown,  loaded  ifiih 
valuable  shop-goods,  were  thus  stopped,  their  ransom  set  down  at  150(., 
and  one  of  the  drivers  sent  to  fetch  it.     While  Freney  was,  as  usuali 
waiting  for  their  return,  in  confident  expectation,  one  of  his  scouts  nn 
back  with  information  that  a  body  of  the  merchants  of  Waterford,  accom- 
panied by  a  strong  force  of  the  militia,  were  near  at  hand  to  take  bio. 
He  looked  out,  and  saw  the  road  beset  on  all  sides.     He  ran,  and  after 
some  pursuit,  concealed  himself  in  a  cleft  of  a  rock,  covered  by  furse 
and  brambles.     Here  he  laid  his  loaded  musket  across  his  body,  and  t 
case  of  cocked  pistols  at  each  side  of  him,  and,  after  waiting  for  some 
time,  expecting  his  pursuers,  he  fell  fast  asleep.     One  of  the  party  in 
search  of  him  heard  him  snonng,  looked  in,  and  having  ascertained  wha 
it  was,  immediately  ran  to  announce   to  the  pursuers  his  discovery. 
Freney  was  immediately  surrounded  by  the  powc,  who  began  firing  into 
the  spot  where  he  lay.    The  sound  awakened  him,  and  he  saw  the  ground 
about  him  riddled  and  torn  by  the  balls  which  passed  over  his  body. 
He  lay  still  until  some  of  the  party,  supposing  he  must  be  dead,  were 
about  to  pull  him  out  by  the  legs,  when  he  suddenly  started  up,  and 
rushed  out  with  his  musket  cocked.     The  terror  of  his  name,  and  the 
suddenness  of  his  appearance,  frightened  the  party.     They  all,  military 
and  mercantile,  ran  off  in  different  directions,  each  man  alarmed  for  his 
own  safety  ;  while  Freney,  availing  himself  of  the  momentary  panic, 
escaped  under  cover  of  a  neighbouring  hedge."— pp.  103—105. 

Amidst  the  atrocities  of  these  brigands,  there  were  occasional 
8  of  more  human  feelings  than  they  could  have  been  sup- 
to  possess.    There  is  something  almost  aflfecting  in  the 
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death  of  the  old  freebooter,  ^'  Shawn  Grossach,^  who  educated  his 
two  sons  in  acts  of  robbery  from  their  childhood,  and  who,  at 
length,  was  taken  up,  with  them,  for  a  robbery  committed  on  an 
ofl&cer  of  rank. 

'*  For  this  daring  deed  on  a  high  functionary,  they  were  all  appre- 
hended, tried,  and  convicted.  After  sentence  was  passed,  it  was  repre- 
sented that  two  victims  would  be  a  sufficient  example  to  satisfy  justice, 
and  mercy  might  be  shown  to  the  old  man.  They  were  all,  however, 
led  out  to  execution,  but  at  the  gallows,  the  father  was  told  that  he  was 
pardoned  by  the  mercy  of  Government.  He  looked  no  way  glad,  but 
the  contrary,  and,  at  first,  offered  to  exchange  the  pardon  with  *'  Paurya 
Fhad,"  his  youngest  son.  When  he  was  informed  that  this  could  not 
be  allowed,  he  said,  after  a  short  deliberation, '  Well,  I*m  an  old  man, 
amy  how,  and  can't  live  long,  and  what  use  will  pardon  be  to  me  ?  so, 
wi*  the  blessing  of  God,  1*11  shake  a  foot  wi'  the  boys.'  He  persisted 
in  his  determination,  and  would  listen  to  no  persuasion  against  his  right 
to  be  hanged,  and  have  his  sentence  executed ;  so  he  suffered  between 
his  two  sons,  holding  affectionately  one  of  their  hands  at  each  side."*-^- 
1^107. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  freebooting  was  carried  to 
a  greater  extent  in  Ireland  than  in  Scotland,  or  even  England,  at 
the  same  period.  It  is  not  so  long  since  highway  robberies  were 
frequent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  itself.  But  in  the  prac- 
tice of  duelling,  we  believe,  Ireland  was  far  a-head  of  either  coun- 
isy.  Duels  in  Ireland,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  were  conducted 
with  a  "pomp  and  circumstance^'  which  they  certainly  never 
attained  in  England.  We  have  never  heard  of  duels  in  this 
country,  in  which  the  combatants  on  each  side  were  attended  to 
the  field  by  a  long  array  of  lords  and  gentlemen,  magistrates,  and 
county  authorities,  and  by  thousands  of  the  lower  orders,  as  eager 
and  anxious  witnesses  of  the  fray.  Such  things  have  been  in  Ire- 
land in  the  nineteenth  century.  And  so  far  did  this  system  of 
duelling  extend,  that  a  plain  man,  bent  on  his  business,  could 
hardly  help  giving  offence  to  some  of  the  bullies,  who  were  to  be 
found  in  every  place  of  public  resort.  We  have  several  anecdotes, 
in  the  volume  before  us,  illustrative  of  this  state  of  things.  At  a 
eoffee-house  in  Dublin,  on  one  occasion,  a  plain  man  of  genteel 
iqypearance  was  crossing  the  room  for  a  newspaper,  as  one  of  the 
^^  bucks'^'  of  the  day  was  passing,  and  touched  by  accident  the 
train  of  his  morning  gown ;  the  owner  instantly  drew  his  sword; 
and  the  poor  man  was  obliged  to  draw  his,  without  either  intending 
or  knowing  how  to  use  it.  The  "  buck''  drove  him  to  the  wall, 
and  was  just  about  to  pin  him  to  it  with  his  sword,  when  he  rushed 
at  him,  jn  an  impulse  of  self-preservation,  and  without  aim  or 
design  pierced  him  through  the  body. 
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Amongst  the  noted  dueDistB  of  those  days  was  Pkt  Power  cf 
Daraglc — a  fat  robust  man,  distinguished  for  intemperance,  witk 
a  glowing  red  face.  Power^s  pistol  was  always  at  the  service  of 
any  one  who  did  not  wish  to  nght.  In  England  he  had  yarioai 
rencontres  with  persons  who  were  struck  by  his  uffpOBXwaiot  and 
his  brogue. 

"  On  one  occasion  a  group  of  gentlemen  were  sitting  in  a  box  at  om 
end  of  the  room  when  Power  entered  at  the  other.  When  Power  took 
his  seat  in  the  box,  the  waiter  came  to  him  with  a  gold  watdi,  with  i 
gentleman's  compliments,  and  a  request  to  know  what  o'clodL  it  nu 
by  it.  Power  took  the  watch,  and  then  directed  the  waiter  to  let  hhi 
know  the  person  that  sent  it ;  he  pointed  out  one  of  the  group. 
Power  rang  the  bell  for  his  servant,  and  directed  him  to  bring  his  pistdi 
and  follow  him.  He  pat  them  under  his  arm,  and  with  the  watch  ii 
his  hand,  walked  up  to  the  box,  and  presenting  the  watch,  begged  to 
know  to  whom  it  belonged.  When  no  one  was  willing  to  own  it,  hi 
drew  his  own  old  silver  one  from  his  fob,  and  presented  it  to  his  senranti 
-desiring  him  to  keep  it ;  and  putting  up  the  gold  one,  he  gave  his  name 
and  address,  and  assured  the  company  he  would  keep  it  safe  till  esDel 
for.  It  never  was  claimed.  On  another  occasion  he  ordered  sapper, 
and  while  waiting  for  it,  read  the  newspaper.  After  some  time  the 
waiter  laid  two  covered  dishes  on  the  table,  and  when  Power  examined 
their  contents  he  found  they  were  two  dishes  of  smoking  potatoes.  He 
asked  the  waiter  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  such  good  fare,  and  he 
pointed  to  two  gentlemen  in  the  opposite  box.  Power  desired  his 
servant  to  attend  him,  and  directing  him  in  Irish  what  to  do,  quietlf 
made  his  supper  off  the  potatoes,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  English* 
men.  Presently  his  servant  appeared  with  two  more  covered  disheii 
one  of  which  he  laid  down  before  his  master,  and  the  other  before  the 
persons  in  the  opposite  box.  When  the  covers  were  removed  there  wti 
found  in  each  a  loaded  pistol.  Power  took  up  his,  and  cocked  it,  telling 
one  of  the  others  to  take  up  the  second,  assuring  him  that  they  were  at  a 
very  proper  distance  for  a  close  shot,  and  if  one  fell  he  was  ready  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  other.  The  parties  immediately  rushed  oat 
without  waiting  for  a  second  invitation,  and  with  them  several  persons 
in  the  adjoining  box," — pp.  27,  28. 

Such  fire-eaters  were  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Ireland. 
Bryan  Maguire,  one  of  the  last  of  the  race,  was  seen  for  whoh 
days  leaning  out  of  his  window  in  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
sulting passers-by.  If  he  deemed  any  one  a  fit  subject,  he  threw 
some  rubbish  or  dirt  upon  him,  and  when  the  man  looked  up,  he 
spat  in  his  face.^  He  then  crossed  his  arms,  presented  a  pistol  m 
each  hand,  and  invited  him  up  stairs  to  settle  the  afbir. 

Of  course,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  it  became  necessary  for 
jrory  gentleman  to  understand  the  use  of  his  weapons,  in  order  to 
Irotect  his  life.     But  still,  there  was  nothing  of  combination  in 
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!  it  mtf  merely  the  ferocnty  of  indiyidtials  which  distnrbed  the 
ie  peace.  Life  was  taken  away  in  obedience  to  a  false  code 
tonour ;  and  openly,  in  the  field,  not  by  systematic  assassi- 

OD. 

he  drunkenness,  the  faction  fights,  which  our  author  describes, 
which  used  to  be,  until  recently,  so  characteristic  of  the  lower 
nrs  in  Ireland,  have  disappeared  under  the  influence  of  Father 
fhew  and  Daniel  O^Gonnell.  But  they  have  been  replaced  by 
kite  outrages,  which  the  Government  ha^e  vainly  endeavoured 
heck  by  appointing  additional  police,  increasing  the  number  of 
military,  and  by  the  offer  of  rewards  for  the  discovery  of  the 
klers.  It  wouki  be  superfluous  for  us,  after  the  announcements 
lie  newsrapers  for  the  last  few  months,  to  attempt  to  describe 
state  of  Ireland  at  present.  An  organized  conspiracy  has  long 
faded  all  parts  of  the  land,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  Bomish 
Illation  is  engaged.  This  combination  is  for  the  purpose  of 
Qg  to  the  tenantry  the  permanent  possession  of  the  land  they 
tpy,  at  such  rents  as  they  may  please  to  pay.  If  any  tenant  is 
ted  for  non-payment  of  the  rent  he  has  engaged  to  pay,  the 
der  either  of  tne  person  who  succeeds  to  his  holding,  or  of  the 
l-agent,  or  of  the  landlord,  is  the  almost  invariable  result.  These 
tiers  are  performed  by  persons  who  are  summoned  by  a  secret 
imittee  from  some  distant  part  of  the  country ;  their  mission 
enerally  well  known  to  the  surrounding  population ;  and  they 
in  all  cases  sheltered  by  the  people  from  pursuit  and  detection. 
9  frightful  system  extends  to  all  cases  in  which  the  lower  orders 
gine  their  nghts  to  be  infringed  on.  The  manager  of  mines, 
if  manufectories,  or  of  railroads,  is  liable,  on  any  diflerence 
1  his  workmen,  to  assassination. 

'here  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  Ireland  is  moro  deeply  stained 
I  this  crime  than  any  other  country  in  Europe.  It  is  true  that 
piUe  crimes  are  perpetrated  in  other  countries — in  some  cases 
:e  as  barbarous  as  any  which  are  committed  in  Ireland, 
(land  itself  is  occasionally  the  scene  of  detestable  murders ; 

Spain,  Greece,  and  other  countries,  are  extremely  disorganized 
ome  respects.     But  there  is  no  nation  in  the  world  which  is 

the  Bomish  population  of  Ireland,  banded  together  for  the 
>eiration  of  murder  and  the  protection  of  murderers.  We 
1  not  be  deemed  unjust  or  uncharitable  by  our  readers,  if  we 
ress  an  opinion  which  is  deeply  rooted  in  our  mind,  that  the 
;  of  curse  which  seems  to  hang  over  Ireland,  is  the  penalty  of  the 
k1  which  has  been  shed  by  her  population,  and  which  has  never 
1  avenged.     A  country,  steeped  in  the  guilt  of  cold-blooded 

systematic  murder,  cannot,  we  think,  ever  be  blessed.  If 
ine,  m  so  (rightful  a  form  as  history  scarcely  records,  hasr 
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fallen  upon  that  wretched  land,  can  it  be  said  that  the  pnnMimftii 
in  any  aegree  exceeds  the  crimes  which  still  remain  unaiFenged! 
What  proportion  of  the  murderers  of  the  last  twenty  years  oa?B 
been  punished  I  The  conviction  of  a  murderer  in  Ireland  nefer 
takes  place.  And  why !  Because  murders  are  the  acts  of  the 
people  at  large. 

In  our  view  there  is  no  prospect  for  Ireland  but  that  of  in- 
creasing misery  and  suffering,  while  tlie  curse  of  Heaven  is  upoa 
its  deeds  of  blood.  '^  Repeal ^^  would,  indeed,  lead  to  massacre; 
but  the  continuance  of  English  rule  is  only  an  inferior  evil.  Ab 
long  as  Ireland  is  made  the  stalking-horse  of  party — ^as  long  M 
parties  and  politicians  in  England  are  found  to  endeavour  to  im 
their  way  to  power  by  encouraging  discontent  and  crime  ia 
Ireland ;  so  long  \iill  Ireland  continue  to  be  what  she  has  been. 
As  long  as  England  is  too  jealous  of  the  nume  of  liberty  to  permit 
the  establishment  of  the  only  kind  of  government  which  can  pre- 
serve peace  in  Ireland — ^a  government  of  a  permanently  coerrive 
character — so  long  will  the  Government  of  England  permit  all 
law  and  justice  to  be  set  at  nought,  and  murder  to  stalk  with 
impunity  through  the  land.  We  feel  and  know,  that  Engkind 
is  so  divided,  that  it  is  impomble  to  establish  a  govcniment  suited 
to  Ireland.  The  same  kind  of  disposition  which  prompts  our 
legislature  to  withdraw  all  protection  from  native  produce  and 
manufacture,  will  always  induce  them  to  shrink  from  the  use  of 
pernuinent  coercion,  however  requisite.  In  the  most  extreme 
cases  coercion  is  never  applied,  even  nominally,  for  more  than 
a  year  or  two,  to  Ireland.  The  Parliament  appears  always  to  be 
under  the  impression,  tliat  in  legislating  for  Ireland,  it  is  legislating 
for  England. 

The  result  of  recent  legislation  on  the  poor-laws  is  rapidly  re- 
ducing the  landlords  of  Ireland  to  beggary.  With  them  will  fiill 
one  of  the  last  ties  and  connexions  which  bind  Ireland  to  England. 
Discouraged  as  they  had  been  for  a  long  series  of  years  by  go- 
vernment, and  almost  discountenanced,  they  still  constituted  an 
obstacle  to  the  triumph  of  that  deep  animosity  to  England  which 
\s\\\  not  be  rooted  out  of  the  Irish  mind,  and  which  no  favours  cau 
in  any  degree  appease.  That  obstacle  is  now  breaking  down. 
The  landlords  of  Ireland  are  being  reduced  to  poverty ;  and  one 
remedy  now  proposed  for  the  ills  of  Ireland  is  to  facilitate  the  sale 
of  incumbered  property — i.  e.  to  enable  the  ruined  gentry  of  Ire- 
land to  relinquish  their  lands.  England  is  sacrificing  her  friends 
in  Ireland,  because  she  has  not  firmness  to  hold  Ireland  in 
subjection.  To  suggest  measures  for  the  pacification  of  Ireland 
is  a  mere  mockery,  when  it  is  evident  that  England  is  incapable 
of  adopting  such  a  firm  and  consistent  course  in  regard  to  Ireland 
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IB  would  humble  and  subdue  that  country.  There  are  too  many 
politicians  who  dream  that  Ireland  can  only  be  pacified  by  con- 
Doasion,-— on  the  principle,  we  presume,  which  would  dictate  the 
immediate  surrenaer  of  property  to  a  highwayman,  as  the.  only 
means  of  pacification.  Do  these  wise  men  imagine  that  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  would  not  have  found  means  to  reduce  Ireland  to  the 
moet  aoject  submission  in  the  course  of  a  single  month,  without 
Dsaking  the  slij^test  concession  to  a  disafiectcd  peasantry !  Ire- 
land  is  to  be  ruled  only  by  making  the  laws  respected;  by  striking 
terror  into  the  evil-disposed ;  by  humbling  the  entire  population 
in  the  first  instance.  After  this  had  been  accomplished,  a  govern- 
nient  armed  with  sufficient  powers,  if  continued  for  fifty  years  in 
Ireland,  would  trample  out  the  seeds  of  evil  in  the  national  charac- 
ter.  This  is,  we  fear,  impossible,  while  Ireland  is  subject  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  therefore  we  do  not  see  any  remedy  for  the  ills  of  that 
unhappy  country.  England  has  not  the  firmness,  and  consistency 
of  mle,  which  could  alone  make  Ireland  peaceful  and  prosperous. 
Ireland  is  a  country  which  is  geographically  separated  from  Eng- 
land— which  is  inhabited  by  a  different  race  of  people — and 
which  has  a  strong  sense  of  nationality  in  spite  of  the  legislative 
union.  Ireland  dislikes  England,  and  her  laws,  and  institutions ; 
and  seeks  her  own  independence  by  playing  on  the  generosity, 
the  fears,  and  the  prejudices  of  England.  England  gets  weary 
of  the  game,  and,  in  her  impatience,  is  ready  to  bribe  Ireland  to 
quiet  by  the  sacrifice  of  whatever  she  may  demand.  ]}ut  every 
concession  is  a  gain  to  the  cause  of  Irish  independence — an  en- 
couragement to  further  demands — a  step  to  the  prostration  of 
Eneliedi  power.  Ireland  is  too  weak  to  cope  with  England  in  the 
field:  she  has  often  tried  that  experiment,  and  always  failed. 
But  she  is  steadily  making  aggressions  on  England ;  and  some  day 
or  other,  we  fear,  it  will  be  found,  that  Ireland  has  united  her 
whole  population  in  the  cause  of  national  independence,  and  that 
she  hais  confederates  in  England  itself,  as  well  as  in  foreign 
countries,  who  will  aid  to  putce  her  in  the  position  which  she 
covets. 

The  grand  mistake  in  the  English  system  of  governing  Ireland 
is,  its  desultory  character.  There  is  no  system  which  is  invested 
with  powers  adequate  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  Ireland : 
whenever  those  powers  are  given,  they  are  merely  granted  for  a 
limited  time,  and  as  soon  as  they  expire,  the  country  again  becomes 
the  scene  of  crime.  Until  the  English  mind  can  be  convinced 
that  a  strong  government  ought  to  exist  in  Ireland — a  government 
armed  with  full  powers  to  preserve  the  peace — powers  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  from  those  exercised  by  the  Government  in 
fjDgland — there  will  be  no  material  alteration  in  the  state  of 
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Ireland.  We  are  not  advocates  for  any  attempt  to  goMi 
Ireland  by  placing  government  in  the  hands  of  either  party  ii 
that  country :  this  would  only  add  to  the  evils  of  that  unhippf 
land.  What  we  do  ^ish  to  see,  is  a  government,  which,  howem 
it  may  be  disposed  to  conciliate  one  or  both  religions  partnii 
shall  be  armea  with  permanent  powers  adequate  t4>  the  roproMiflB 
of  crime  and  lawlessness  in  Ireland.  Nothing  can  be  worse  dm 
the  system  which  allows  Uwlessness  to  be  the  chronic  disoasn  flf 
the  social  system,  and  which  only  rarely  in  extreme  eases  nsorti 
to  repression.  It  is  exactly  the  conduct  of  a  parent,  who  ii 
either  too  weak  or  too  indolent  to  correct  the  vices  of  his  child, 
except  in  cases  where  they  become  intolerable  to  himself.  Th8 
local  government  of  Ireland  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to  come  to 
parliament  every  three  or  four  years,  and  ask  for  legal  powen  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  protect  people  from  being  murdered.  Wi 
would  remind  our  readers  that  experience  has  shown,  that  tin 
Irish  people  require  a  stronger  executive  than  is  neoessaiyia 
England.  When  disturbances  such  as  we  are  familiar  with,  hail 
been  going  on  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  with  the  full  con- 
currence of  the  whole  of  the  Romish  population — that  is,  the 
great  majority  of  the  Irish  people— it  is  evident  to  common  sene, 
that  the  same  kind  of  government  which  is  suited  to  England  ii 
not  suited  to  Ireland.  An  entire  generation  has  been  allowed  to 
grow  up  in  habitual  connexion  with  crimes  against  the  public 

Eeace.  The  whole  population  has  been  permitted  to  increase  in 
abits  of  utter  recklessness  and  disregard  to  the  laws.  Can  it  be 
reasonably  expected,  that  a  population  like  this  will  be  reduced  to 
peace  and  order,  either  by  mere  measures  of  conciliation,  whidi 
it  mistakes  for  weakness  and  fear ;  or  by  Coercion  Acts  which 
last  for  a  year  or  two !  What  is  the  consequence  when  siid 
Coercion  Acts  are  passed  \  Crime  and  outrage  cease,  to  a  greal 
degree,  during  the  time  of  the  operation  of  such  Acts — but  they 
revive  as  soon  as  the  Acts  expire.  This  is  just  what  might  have 
been  expected.  The  evil-doers  in  Ireland  are  always  intimidated 
at  any  display  of  firnmess  on  the  part  of  Government — ^they  have 
felt  its  powers  before  now.  They  can  very  well  afford  to  pause  in 
their  career  of  aggression  for  a  year.  They  know  that  at  the  end 
of  that  time  they  will  be  at  liberty  to  begin  it  again ;  and  they 
know  by  experience,  that  many  years  will  elapse  before  the 
English  Parliament  will  consent  to  pass  another  Coercion  Kll. 
Therefore,  on  this  system,  no  impression  whatever  is  made  on 
the  lawless  hahiU  of  the  people :  they  still  remain  in  all  their 
force,  and  even  continually  increase.  On  the  whole,  we  greatly 
doubt  the  expediency  of  enacting  Coercion  Bills  like  that  which  has 
just  passed  the  Legislature.     Measures  of  this  kind  are  mere 
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MBpcyimTy  pftlliitnreB :  thej  are  hot  calculated  to  work  a  cure. 
riiOT  are  almost  as  disagreeable  to  the  self-willed  patient,  as 
fmJij  efficient  remedies  would  be ;  and  they  do  not  touch  the 
not  of  the  disease — the  habit  of  Uwlessness. 

We  believe  that  several  measures  have  been  passed  within  the 
Mit  twenty  or  thirty  years,  which,  if  thev  had  been  permanent, 
jnatifrnd  of  temporary,  would  have  made  Ireland  a  peaceful,  and  a 
posperous  country.  To  expect  gentry  to  reside,  or  capitalists  to 
mvcBt  thehr  means  in  lands,  or  manufactures,  in  the  midst  of  a 
lawleaB  population,  is  simply  unreasonable. 

We  are  not  amongst  those  who  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  Bomish 
priesthood  of  Ireland,  the  whole  of  the  disturbances  in  that 
Botintry.  We  ascribe  them  chiefly  to  the  lawless  disposition  of 
llie  people,  unchecked  by  any  sufficient  control  on  the  part  of 
Oovemment.  The  Bomish  priesthood  are  themselves  taken  from 
the  fewest  orders,  and  sympathize  with  them  generally :  but,  we 
believe,  that  they  rather  conniffe  at  the  system  of  outrage  so 
Renerally  prevalent,  than  openly  encourage  it.  They  are  seldom 
mmd  to  fldDTord  any  direct  encouragement :  but  they  are,  for  many 
mennn,  unwilling  to  attempt  to  check  it,  and  they  never  do  so. 
Tkqr  are,  in  fact,  themselves  aware,  that  such  is  the  Uwlessness 
of  their  flocks,  that  their  own  power  and  emoluments  would  be 
endangered,  if  they  attempted  to  oppose  the  popular  will  When- 
eter  a  Bomish  priest  does  so,  his  congregation  refuse  to  pay  their 
-dues. 

The  permanent  weakness  of  the  Irisli  government  thus,  in  fact, 
the  Bomish  priesthood  into  connivance  at  the  system  of 
which  is  so  fearfully  prevalent :  at  least,  it  affords  no  sort 
of  protection  or  encouragement  to  those  amongst  the  Bomish 
priesthood  who  might  be  disposed  to  promote  obedience  to  the 
AW,  And  from  this  insufficiency  of  the  powers  of  the  executive 
in  Iidand,  result  the  continual  disturbances  of  that  country,  the 
neeeesity  for  repeated  applications  to  Parliament  for  legislative 
powers,  and,  we  believe,  much  of  the  digtresi  which  is  continually 
leeonring,  and  which  arises  in  some  degree  from  habits  created 
by  lawlessness. 

Were  the  executive  in  Ireland  armed  at  all  times  with  power 
.to  keep  the  peace,  Ireland  might  be  easily  governed,  by  repressing 
erime  with  a  steady  hand,  and  affording  protection  to  all  classes 
Jot  the  population.  This  would  do  far  more  for  the  temporal 
piMpenty  of  Ireland,  than  any  legislation  on  other  subjects. 

We  would  only  add,  that  if  Government  deems  it  expedient 
to  concfliate  the  Bomish  party  in  Ireland,  they  ought,  at  least,  to 
jidopt  measures  for  conciliating  the  opposite  party  also.     We 
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lai^  rr:  bxis.  &i  pgcacBi.  howra*,  of  Beong  sndi  %  pA} 


In  ihe  rres-Ec:  ojoihaoo  aad  prospecte  of  Irebnd  ire  bm^ 
LtzzLirlj  5c»=4Jd;z^.  i-nlr  ooe  source  of  hope.  The  negiectediri 
n:;:=r^  j^.TA-.^rr  of  ibe  xnhabitaiits  of  Ireluid,  mre,  faj  iUr 
d&sOr=:  aai  tbeb-  fb^^zko.  oosmected  vith  Giemi  BritdiL  111 
loT^  ani  Lizti-^Tirhei  zesrrr  and  aristocncr  of  Ixehmd— ftboir 
izih's<E«l  h  ZLij  be.  v::h  hs  peculiar  prejudices— -a  body  not  vidk- 
ou:  ZZ5  p<c::Ii&r  fazilts — bci  yet  a  body  finnly  and  £utUU^ 
a:ta?h->i  to  tb^  lani  from  whence  their  fore&th»s  camei  iHf 
fall :  but  siHI  :*.  will  not  be  easy  to  exterminate  the  million  or  tw 
of  Cnnrchmrn  and  PrE<byrerians  who  inhabit  Ulster;  aoditt 
this  pc*pulat::n  rr mains,  there  win  be  onie  province  d  Ireland  k 
which  respect  will  b?  paid  to  the  laws,  and  in  which  the  qfBtfli 
of  assassination  will  not  be  permitted  to  continue.  For  Al 
remainder  of  Ireland  we  can,  at  present,  only  apprehend  %» 
petuation  of  the  s}'Btem  of  murders,  with  occasional  intembit' 
a  year  or  two.  during:  the  continuation  of  Coercion  Acts. 

But  w-:-  confess  that,  in  looking  upon  the  (a^ct  of  the  pxiM^'"* 
of  the  Church  in  Irelanl  we  derive  a  comfort  which  no  merdjj 
human  coasiderations  could  supply.  It  may  be,  that  there  an 
defects  in  the  Irish  Church  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  eiff- 
rectc*d.  (and  who  will  say  that  the  English  Church  herself  is  ilto* 
gether  free  from  similar  defects  I)  but  this  we  do  say,  that  so 
one  who  really  knows  the  character  of  the  Irish  clergy,  whafc* 
ever  may  be  his  opinions,  can  fail  to  respect  and  to  admire  them. 
Their  position  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  most  trying  and  era 
painful.  Surrounded  by  large  masses  of  population  banded  in 
confederacy  against  the  English  laws  and  religion,  and  under  the 
absolute  control  of  a  priesthood  more  numerous  and  immeasunUf 
more  powerful  than  that  of  the  Church ;  the  clergy  have  to  n- 
tain  their  scattered  and  intimidated  flocks  from  an  apostaej 
which  holds  out  many  temptations,  and  to  endeavour  to  promote 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  Eomanists,  under  the  moral  certuotj 
that  persecution  of  the  most  frightful  character  will  overtib 
those  who  listen  to  their  instructions.  In  the  midst  of  perils  and 
of  discouragements,  these  admirable  clergy  have  continued  pa- 
tiently and  stedfastly  to  labour  in  their  high  and  holy  vocation. 
In  the  time  of  famine  and  of  sickness  they  were  felt  to  be  the 
most  faithful  friends  of  the  people,  without  discrimination  of  creei 
Amidst  their  poverty  they  have  preferred  to  remain  without  the 
aid  of  government  funds  for  the  support  of  their  schools,  rather 
tlum  give  |)lace  to  any  principle  which  should  exclude  from  the 
education  of  the  young  the  blessings  of  Christian  knowledge. 
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key  have  mildly,  and  ^ntly,  but  firmly,  put  from  them  the  prof- 
Hhed  gift  of  an  education  without  any  distinctive  religious  prin- 
ipl€8.  And  for  this  they  have  incurred  the  displeasure  or  the 
powers  that  be.^  Yet,  they  have  adopted  the  very  same  course 
ttich  Bomanism  in  Ireland  is  now  taking  under  the  direction  of 
b0  Papal  see.  The  '^  Godless  Colleges ''^  are  merely  a  development 
r  the  same  latitudinarian  spirit  which  presided  m  the  formation 
IP^tlie  Irish  Education  Board.  But  we  conclude  that  Bomanism 
iipy  with  security  adopt  a  course  of  resistance  to  any  government 
rRem  of  mixed  education,  while  the  Church  is  expected  to  offer 
^^ifnplicit  obedience.  It  may  indeed  become  a  subject  of  in- 
■Wury  how  far  the  Government  Education  Board  can  continue  to 
;ive  satisfaction  to  Bomanism,  when  the  ''  Godless  Colleges^  have 
leen  condemned  at  Bome.  The  one  seems  quite  as  objectionable 
0  ihe  other  on  the  principles  of  Bomanism. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  conduct 
if  the  Bishop  and  Clergy  of  Ireland  has  been  deserving  of  the 
i^hest  admiration,  in  the  firm  stand  which  they  have  made 
Igainst  the  Government  education  measures.  Whether  they 
lave  in  every  minute  detail  taken  their  ground  on  the  distinctive 
mnciples  of  the  Church,  may  perhaps  admit  of  doubt ;  but  of 
jfceir  integrity,  their  firmness,  and  their  practical  faithfulness  to 
ihe  high  trust  reposed  in  them,  there  can  be  no  question. 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  satisfaction  that  we  here  refer  the  reader 
k>  the  publication  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Miller,  Vicar-Greneral  of 
^nnagh,  the  title  of  which  will  be  found  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Hiticle.  We  have  not  perused  any  publication  of  this  distin* 
{Dished  wi'iter,  which  impresses  us  witli  more  respect  than  that 
Irhich  is  now  before  us.  Its  calmness  of  tone,  under,  certainly, 
rery  painful  circumstances,  is  most  gratifying;  and  the  view 
Iffaich  it  takes  of  the  duties  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  is  of  that 
^ear  and  solemn  character  which  befits  an  aged  minister  of  reli* 
ppn,  for  whom  the  concerns  of  this  life  are  well-nigh  done.  It 
post  be  a  gratification  to  the  friends  of  this  eminent  man  to 
aibserve  his  energies  even  to  the  end  of  life,  consecrated  to  the  firm 
ttid  unwavering  support  of  the  great  principles  on  which  the  Church 
it  Ireland  has  taken  her  stand.  We  can  imagine  many  appa- 
rently good  reasons,  which  may  have  influenced  such  men  as  Dr. 
ESrington  and  Mr.  Woodward  in  relinquishing  the  cause  which 
the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  prelates  and  clergy  have  so  sted- 
iusHj  maintained.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  impugn  in  any  degree 
the  motives  of  such  men :  we  feel  assured  that  they  have  acted 
h>m  a  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  religion.  But,  while  we 
lo  not  presunie  to  pass  any  censure  on  individuals  who  have 
Uthfiilly  laboured  in  the  cause  of  the  Church,  and  whose  charac- 
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ter  is  beyond  our  praise ;  we  mast  stiD  be  permiMed  to  wkj^  MIv 
the  line  of  conduct  which  the  Church  in  general  has  adc^pledl,  ^V 
which  Dr.  Miller  here  justifies,  is,  to  onr  mind,  immeasonA^P 
more  honourable  to  the  Irish  Church,  and,  we  bdieve, 
likely  to  conduce  to  her  welfiure,  than  any  comproiiiiae  or 
cession. 

The  Church  of  Ireland  has  taken  ita  gnNmd  delibentdy  • 
the  highest  ground  of  principle,  in  refusing  to  ooncnr  in  thi 
Oovornment  phm  of  education ;  and  from  that  ground  it  eaniMl 
recede  with  safety.  It  has  contended  for  the  perusal  of  tb 
Scriptures  in  schools,  in  opposition  to  a  system  which  ezdndd 
them  from  instruction,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  a  religion  wUok 
denied  their  sufficiency  as  a  rule  of  faith.  The  position  of  Urn 
Church  of  Ireland  was  ultimately  based  on  the  princijple  of  tki 
Sixth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  r&S  qnesliot 
involved  was  the  supremacy  of  Scripture ;  and  because  the  Ink 
Church  would  not  compromise  this,  she  refused  to  concar  in  a 
system  of  education  which  excluded  the  Scriptures  from  tia 
schools.  And  who  shall  venture  to  blame  her  for  this  ?  Who 
shall  refuse  the  meed  of  admiration  due  to  fidelity  so  stedfut! 
Supposing  even,  that  her  temporal  interests  might  have  been  in 
sonic  way  benefited  by  a  course  of  concession  to  measures  coo- 
ceivc^l  in  a  spirit  hostile  to  her,  and  intended  for  the  aggrandiae- 
mcnt  of  Ilomanism,  could  it  have  been  wished  that  she  had  given 
way  ?  No — we  would  rather  see  the  Church  of  Ireland  throwiiig 
herself  in  the  hour  of  her  distress  upon  the  protection  of  Pro* 
vidcnce,  and  adhering  simply  and  stedfastly  to  the  course  whieli 
she  lias  taken.  She  can  liave  no  hope  of  propitiating  humia 
governments :  she  cannot  place  reliance  on  any  statesmen  or  aoj 
party.  Her  sole  protccti(m  is  the  will  of  Gtod :  and,  therefore,  her 
policy  ought  to  be  undisturbed  by  hopes  founded  on  any  powers  of 
this  world.  Her  existence  is,  as  it  were,  from  day  to  day.  If  she 
is  to  fall,  let  it  be  in  the  attitude  of  stedfast  faith  and  charity. 
Such,  we  believe,  to  be  the  sentiments  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
The  dangers  encompassing  her  are  known  to  all.  It  is  in  the  fiiD 
and  calm  view  of  those  danirers  that  her  course  has  been  taken, 
w  e  believe  that  the  sentiments  of  the  venerable  author  of  the 
pamphlet  before  us  are  those  of  his  clerical  brethren  in  Ireland. 
In  reply  to  the  argument  of  a  writer  who  urges  that  the  Nationtl 
Board  of  Education  is  now  independent  of  the  aid  of  the  d&gj^ 
and  that  they  would  not  add  to  its  strength  in  giving  it,  he 
says: — 

"  My  sincere  belief  is,  that  God  is  now  trying  this  his  Charch  for  hii 
own  wise  purposes ;  and  that,  when  He  shdl  deem  it  sufficiently  die* 


•d  io  preparatKA  for  a  coming  Btruggle,  He  will  find  kit  &n 
>d  of  terminating  the  trial.  Tlie  hearts  of  all  men,  we  agiee  in 
ftwledging,  are  at  his  disposal.  Oar  care  should,  in  this  ease,  be» 
every  other  of  difficultyi  to  do  our  duty,  and  to  think  of  oon- 
iiioes  only  when  the  claim  of  duty  has  heen  satisfied. 
!  do  believe  that  a  religions  spirit  is  at  this  crisis  beginning  to  be 
generally  awakened  among  ourselves,  and  much  more  in  England^ 
1  promises  better  things.     Zeal  in  religion  is  the  fruit  of  persecu- 

The  churchman,  who  in  the  day  of  worldly  prosperity  regarded 
Algious  profession  with  the  indifierence  of  an  ancient  habit,  learns 
iier  times  to  value  it  as  a  sacred  profession,  for  no  earthly  consider* 
to  be  surrendered.  The  general  distress  of  the  present  unhappy 
will,  no  doubt,  as  Dr.  Elrington  has  suggested,  give  an  excuse  for 
ontributing,  to  those  who  seek  one,  and  incapacitate  some  of  the 
aealous  friends  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  for  supporting 
■ehools ;  but  I  have  shown  that  it  has  not  yet  produced  these 
'M^  and  even  if  it  had  produced  them,  a  temporary  embarrassment  is 
i  aufficient  reason  for  a  permanent  abandonment  of  principle.  I 
,  moreover,  that  there  are  many  minds,  which  the  chastisement  of 
en  will  draw  away  from  present  and  worldly  interests  to  objects  of 
tual  and  everlasting  importance.  In  a  crisis  which  baffles  tkt 
y  of  human  speculation,  the  heart,  which  retains  amidst  its  world* 
s  any  sense  of  religion,  will  draw  near  to  God,  and  be  dispoeed  to 
vith  the  Psalmist,  fFkam  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  amd  then  is 
upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside  thee. 

In  their  efforts  to  degrade  the  Protestant  Chureh  of  Ireland,  the 
emment  has  of  necessity  pursued  a  course  different  from  that,  by 
h  a  popish  king  (James  II.)  proposed  to  degrade  and  destroy  the 
Mtant  Church  of  England.  The  immediate  object,  however,  is 
■ame,  for  it  is  in  this  case  also  to  render  the  ministers  of  our 
rch  the  agents  of  its  degradation ;  but  they  endeavour  to  accom- 
i  this  by  the  allurements  of  seduction,  not  by  the  terrors  of  a  legal 
deution.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  plan,  a  profuse  grant  of  a 
lied  thousand  pounds,  to  be  aided,  if  necessary,  by  a  larger  ez« 
litnre  of  the  public  money,  is  offered  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  those 
are  impatient  to  be  freed  from  the  burden  of  their  contributions 
16  Church  Education  Society,  or  unwilling  to  submit  themselves  to 

To  the  cupidity  of  the  clergy  in  particular  is  ofiered  the  exclu* 
assurance  of  the  ecclesiastical  patronage  of  the  Government,  in  the 
38al  especially  of  the  higher  dignities  of  the  establishment.  In 
manner  has  been  raised  among  us  a  golden  image,  to  which  our 
;y  are  required  to  bow  down,  in  utter  abandonment  of  the  proper 
seter  of  their  Church. 

Wonderful  it  is,  that  so  few  of  the  clergy  have  been  hitherto  found 
ield  to  the  two-fold  temptation ;  the  great  body  of  the  parochial 
;y  still  remains  uncormpted.  These  pious  and  conscientious  men 
in  -effect  to  the  minister,  almost  as  the  three  faithful  Jews  replied 
le  king  of  Babylon,  'If  ii  besottmr  God  whom  W0  servt,  •#  etkU  l» 
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detirer  lu*  from  the  burdens  whxdi  jon  impoie  upon  iii«  and  firom  ths 
disoonotenance  vith  which  voa  menace  as,  '  and  He  wUi  de&ter  mt  Mf 
of  tkhu  hand.  Bui  if  noi^  if  He  should  hare  determined  to  tiy  ud 
pnrxfy  us  bv  a  still  continued  chastening.  *  6e  if  kmownk  inilo  lAce/  thtt 
we  will  not  be  subservient  to  the  plan  of  a  Ticious  policy^  nor  will  «e 
yield  to  the  temptations  of  self-interest,  by  which  yoa  haTe  songht  to 
delude  as  into  an  abject  and  fatal  submission.  This  they  in  effect  saji 
and  I  trust  that  the  Son  of  God  Himself  will  cheer  them  in  the  fiiniace 
of  their  affliction,  and  send  them  forth  unharmed,  to  rejoice  in  the 
secured  stability  of  that  Church,  of  which  they  had  thas  approved  them- 
selves the  faithful  ministers." 

Such  sentiments  as  these  are  well  fitted  to  sustain  onr  deigf 
and  laity  in  Ireland,  amidst  the  trials  of  their  position.  Thef 
will,  we  feel  assured,  elicit  the  sympathies  of  all  true  menibers  oi 
the  Church.  They  will  show  to  the  English  Church  the  spirit  in 
which  our  brethren  are  preparing  to  face  the  hostility  of  the 
rulers  of  this  world.  Let  us  not  desert  them  in  this  extremity, 
but  evince  our  sympathy  whenever  the  opportunity  presents  itadT. 
Doubts  and  unfavourable  reports  have  been  in  circulation  in  re- 
ference to  the  principles  of  the  Irish  clergj\  If  those  doubts 
refer  to  questions  affecting  the  Church,  we  appeal  to  facts  as 
clearing  the  character  of  these  excellent  men. 

The  actual  position  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  in  reference  to 
the  Education  question,  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  reply  to  any  im- 
putation of  P>astiainsm.  Be  it  remcmbei'ed,  also,  that  the  sup* 
pression  of  bishoprics  in  Ireland,  was  the  act  of  the  Government 
solely :  the  Church  had  no  part  in  it.  Seventeen  out  of  the 
twenty-two  prelates,  of  whom  the  Irish  hierarchy  rightfully  con- 
sists, protested  solemnly  against  this  most  unrighteous  act.  The 
clergy  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from  proceeding  to  elect  a 
bishop  for  the  firet  see  which  fell  vacant  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  which  annexed  it  to  an  adjoining  diocese.  Dissuaded  from 
this  attempt  by  the  recommendations  of  a  justly-respected  pre- 
late, which,  however,  refeiTcd  rather  to  the  expediency  of  the 
moment  than  to  those  higher  principles  of  faith,  which  would,  ve 
feel  assured,  have  been  the  true  wisdom  of  the  Church  of  Ireland ; 
the  clergy,  and  an  influential  body  of  laity  in  Ireland,  combined 
to  seek  the  restoration  of  their  suppi*essed  sees,  but  in  vain. 
The  question  slept  for  years ;  when  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin— 
a  prelate,  to  whom,  whatever  opinions  may  be  formed  on  some  of 
his  views,  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  the  respect  due  to  sincerity, 
high  ability,  and  Christian  benevolence — took  it  up  on  his  sinpe 
responsibility,  and  introduced  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament  a 
bill  empowering  the  crown  to  restore  the  suspended  sees.  On 
that  proposal  we  have  already  given  our  opinion ;  and  we  trust 
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Jiat  opportunities  will  be  afforded  us  hereafter  for  lending  such 
lid  as  lies  in  our  power  to  that  most  excellent  cause. 

In  the  mean  time  we  invite  tlie  especial  attention  of  tlie  reader 
bo  the  following  extracts  from  a  charge  recently  delivered  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  which  refers 
to  the  bill  introduced  by  his  grace  last  session,  and  also  to  the 
question  of  the  episcopate  generally : — 

**  The  bill  which  I  brought  in  to  remove  the  restriction  on  the  royal 
prerogative,  generally,  in  respect  to  the  suppressed  bishoprics,  might,  if 
pasted  into  a  law,  have  been  brought  into  operation  (if  at  all,  for  even 
that  was  left  optional  with  the  ministry  for  the  time  being),  either  on  the 
one  bishopric  of  Kiidare,  or  on  two,  or  more,  if  such  a  course  should 
be  judged  advisable  and  unobjectionable,  to  those  in  power.  I  do  not 
myself  think  it  probable,  that  many  bishoprics  will  be  found  of  which 
the  re-establish  men  t  would  be  as  important,  and  as  easily  effected,  as 
that  of  Kiidare.  And  if  application  were  made  for  any  restoration  that 
should  appear  objectionable,  it  would,  of  course,  be  met  by  a  refusal. 
If  we  were  to  abstain  from  doing  any  thing  that  is  wise  and  proper,  lest 
we  should  be  afterwards  urged,  in  some  different  case,  to  do  what  is 
unwise  and  improper,  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  legislation. 

"  It  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  enter  at  large  on  the  reasons  I 
assigned,  as  they  are,  in  great  measure,  equally  yours  also,  as  expressed 
in  the  petitions  in  favour  of  the  measure.  The  advantage  is  so  obvious, 
of  having  a  separate  bishop  for  the  diocese  of  Kiidare,  instead  of  adding 
the  charge  of  it  to  one  already  so  much  overburdened,  that  the  whole 
task  of  proof  to  the  contrary  lies  on  the  side  of  those  who  object  to  the 
proposed  measure.  And  again,  the  removal  of  ant/  restrictions  on  the 
royal  prerogative,  in  a  case  where  there  is  no  danger  whatever  of  that 
prerogative  being  abused,  is  clearly  in  itself  a  good.  There  may,  con- 
ceivably, be  advantages  in  maintaining  the  restriction,  and  continuing 
the  union  of  these  sees ;  but  they  ought  to  be  clearly  pointed  out :  there 
may  be  apprehended  inconveniences  greater  than  those  complained  of; 
bat  it  is  incumbent  on  the  opponents  of  the  measure  to  give  reasons  for 
their  apprehensions.  And,  of  all  the  objections  that  I  heard  urged,  there 
was  none  which  I  think  likely  to  have  weight  with  an  intelligent 
legislator  when  bringing  his  mind  to  bear  fully  on  the  subject,  and 
bestowing  on  it  calm  and  deliberate  attention: — I  mean  a  more  calm 
and  deliberate  attention  than  was,  perhaps,  to  be  expected  in  a  time  of 
so  great  and  varied  agitation,  and  of  such  overwhelming  pressure  of 
important  business. 

"  It  seems  to  have  been  not  clearly  understood,  or,  at  least,  not  duly 
considered,  that  there  was  no  design  of  abstracting  any  revenue,  either 
from  the  ecclesiastical  board,  or  from  the  funds  of  the  empire.  The 
bill  did  not  authorize  or  contemplate  any  outlay  whatever  of  public 
money.  And  this  circumstance  must  have  been  overlooked  by  those, 
whether  opponents  of  the  bill  or  professed  advocates,  who  represented 
it  as  altogether  subversive  of  the  Church  Temporalities'  Act,  and  as 
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izpljl-r  i-T-.-zytM  x^iz.i-.T.T  tz.1  &f  ihe  gronzkds  os  whidi  that  Act  wm 
p:«?*L  F::  ::  :*  -:::ri^=«  :hi:  lia:  Ac:  wii  (piofesiedljr  itleiil) 
c«l|:::*i  :'>r  ti*  p:;rp-.-5«  :f  pr".  Idlag  a  rereone  to  rapp«J  tie  want  of 
£-"=1*^  c«:*5.  I:s  T  !'.:>:?*i  :"-ec:  was  thai  of  keepfn^  xhit  chnxchetii 
repair,  aid  f=rr. :*Lir.z  the  orh*r  Deer/nl  expenacs  for  dirioe  lemee^ 
throszs  tbe  fr:>s:u::=a!  bi^ard,  iiipp!:ed  with  fands  (vhieh  eoaUaot 
be  cbtaiaed  otiierrife  froai  the  suppressed  bishoprics.  This  wis  the 
;^r:fes*ri  :.':■<:::  of  :b:'$e  wi^o  introdaced  and  who  sapported  thtt  Act 
NsD*  of  tbesi,  as  for  as  I  know,  ever  represented  the  bishoprics  aii 
pon:ir€  eri/,  and  tLeIr  sappressi:>n  as  a  good  in  itself.  Bnttfaejset 
forth  the  necessity  cf  proriifng  a  rerenne  for  the  above  purposes,  and 
the  ixpcs»:b:!:ty  nh'ich  hu  ome  even  atUmpUd  to  ditpro€€t  of  proriding it 
ar.v  other  wav." 

If  our  memor}-  does  not  fail  us.  a  saggestion  was  made  it  Ihe 
time,  that  the  sum  required  for  the  purpose  of  proTiding  for  the 
alxive  objects,  mi;;ht  be  provided  by  reducing  the  incomes  instead 
of  the  huntltn  of  the  hierarchy  of  Irehmd  ;  but  to  that  suggeatioa 
no  sufficient  attention  was  paid.  We  are  willing  to  do  fuUlustioe 
to  the  motives  wliich  induced  such  persons  as  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  to  support  the  bill ;  and  we  deem  the  following  explana- 
tions quite  satisfactory-  on  this  point,  even  while  we  do  not  concur 
in  approving  the  course  which  was  actually  adopted : — 

"  There  may  indeed,  perhaps,  have  been  some  among  the  advocates 
of  that  measure  who  were  actuated  by  a  feeling  of  hostility  against  the 
Church  ;  either  against  an  endowed  church  generally,  or  against  our 
own  in  particular,  or  against  the  portion  of  it  existing  in  this  island. 
And  it  is  also  possible  that  the  desire  of  conciliating  for  the  present,  or 
the  hope  of  satisfying  finally,  those  who  were  thus  hostile,  may  have 
operated  on  the  minds  of  others.  But  no  such  motives  were  avowed 
by  the  authors  of  the  measure.  And  certainly  none  such  existed  in  the 
mind  of  myself,  who  voted  for  it,  nor,  I  am  confident,  in  that  of  the 
Lord  Primate,  who  was  consulted  upon  it  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
then  ministry. 

**  What  we  looked  to  was,  the  necessity  of  providing  funds  for  the 
ecclesiastical  board.  And  there  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  more  complete 
misapprehension  than  to  view  the  bill  I  brought  in, — which  does  not 
contemplate  any  diminution  of  those  funds, — as  at  variance  with  the 
principle  of  the  Act  which  established  that  board. 

'*  But  it  was  urged,  that,  after  all,  there  are  English  bishoprics, 
which,  not  only  in  population,  but  even  in  extent,  exceed  any  in 
Ireland.  It  probably  did  not  occur  to  most  of  those  who  used,  and 
who  heard  this  argument,  that  each  diocese  in  Ireland  is  visited 
minualhj,  and  in  lingland  only  triennially ;  and  moreover  that  an 
Irish  archbishop  has,  l)i'sides,  a  triennial  visitation  of  his  protincc, 
which  iH  a  thing  unknown  in  England.  An  English  diocese,  therefore, 
ought  to  ho  compared  not  so  much  with  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  as  with 
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the  prooimee  of  Dublin.  But  certainly  there  are  English  dioceses  more 
extensile  than  any  one  diocese  in  Ireland ;  and  there  would  be  much 
force  in  this  argument,  if  it  were  admitted  that  in  England  the  number 
of  bishops  it  Mufficieni^  and  the  dioceses  not  too  large  to  be  satisfactorily 
attended  to.  But  unhappily  the  reverse  is  notoriously  the  fact;  as 
erery  friend  to  the  Church  in  England,  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
its  circumstances,  will  at  once  admit.  There  are  indeed  persons  who, 
estimating  each  man's  duties  by  his  legal  obligatioHSf  naturally  regard 
those  of  a  bishop  as  so  little  onerous,  that,  on  their  computation,  half  the 
present  number  might  suffice  for  the  whole  of  the  British  islands. 
And  some  again  talk  of  diligent  and  careful  activity  in  the  discharge  of 
episcopal  duties,  as  if  a  bishop  thus  qualified  might  be  very  well  equal 
to  the  chaige  of  a  larger  diocese  than  any  that  exists.  But  the  reverse 
is  the  truth.  It  is  the  most  supine  and  negligent  bishop  that  would 
the  least  feel  the  difference  between  a  small  and  a  large  diocese.  An 
indnatrious  and  skilful  husbandman,  who  keeps  his  land  in  the  best 
state  of  culture,  finds  his  labour  and  care  increase  with  the  extent  of 
his  farm;  but  one  who  lets  his  land  lie  untilled  and  overrun  with 
weeds,  may  do  this  with  equal  ease  over  an  extensive  district. 

**  Bat  it  is  not  thus,  I  am  sure,  that  you  will  form  your  estimate. 
Looking  to  the  duties  which  a  conscientious  bishop  would  wish  to  per- 
fovm»  you  cannot  doubt  that  most,  at  least,  of  the  English  dioceses  are 
fhr  too  large  for  the  proper  superintendence  of  a  single  bishop,  and  that 
the  archbishopric  of  Dublin  is  alone  no  light  burden. 

**  It  may  be  worth  while  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  I  found  some 
persons  objecting,  not  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  but  only  to  the  time 
of  bringing  it  forward.  The  present,  it  was  alleged,  was  not  a  favour- 
able occasion  for  making  the  attempt ;  and  in  this  opinion  I  concur. 
There  were  several  circumstances,  which  I  have  already  adverted  to, 
that  made  this  session  peculiarly  unfavourable ;  but  if  on  that  ground 
I  had  indefinitely  postponed  the  attempt  (especially  considering  that  in 
the  next  ensuing  session  I  shall  have  no  seat  in  Parliament),  I  have  very 
little  doubt  that  that  very  circumstance  would  have  been  urged,  on  any 
fhtore  occasion,  against  the  measure,  at  least  if  advocated  by  me, 
*  You  have  practically  acquiesced,'  it  would  have  been  said,  *  in  the 
existing  state  of  the  law,  as  far  as  regards  the  diocese  of  Kildare,  the 
one  in  which  you  are  more  immediately  concerned ;  and  why  should 
yoa  now  seek  to  alter  it  ?  You  ought  to  have  urged  the  complaint 
as  soon  as  ever  you  had  experienced  the  effect  of  the  law's  coming 
into  operation  as  to  that  diocese.  It  is  too  late  now  to  make  the 
compl^nt /or  the  first  timcy  after  having  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement, 
in  silence,  for  two  or  three  years.*  Such,  I  cannot  doubt,  is  the  argu^ 
ment  I  should  have  heard,  if  I  had  delayed  bringing  forward  the 
measure  till  a  more  convenient  season ;  but,  besides  this,  I  am  also 
convinced,  that  the  first  time  of  proposing  such  a  measure  will  always 
be  found  an  unfavourable  time.  Experience  proves  the  great  difficulty 
— the  all  but  impossibility — of  carrying  through  any  important  measure 
in  a  single  session ;  a  circumstance  which,  as  I  have  said,  goes  far  to 
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•a-rrj»<,  --i;ir,  I  L-iiiiic  iiiLSC  -ri^  iii7ti:iii  m  :ai»  btr^se  •r  deer;  /rr  if 
<9r'»»rt  If  --ii*  -.i-z.  :»in  :e  ult  ruj-ni.  :t:ci  iz.  IrsliZji.  sad  ia  Eng- 
Lu.:.  i.:i:  :•!  i-.r*  i-crtn  ic  liTZTzj  tzii  :c  T«ini*Tinzcs  wiia  whicb 
--i*t7  2-LT  itir*£  LJi  r^.TtT.!  ::  sn-r:  Lhai^*.  Yzis  itfzrT-s  of  tbe  legis- 
liii:-^  u-  I  i.-iiii-'i.  z  -■  "iT  f»:  ".T'>" :  ir-Li.f  i:  lie  Cit's^  cor  Tel» 
2A'L_v:.i.T  itTiLTi-i-i   Li.   :■-  111*  ;ii  ii-i.  i:  rrsi^.  cc.  c«  tiie  other 

lx*ri  will  i:  I  lL.-i-5  piirj*:-  ::  iij±  ziiii';.ir»  ::  lie  Cizrdi,  laj  ind 
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**  M  "i^iriiTjix,  ii:c.  u  iiT*  iee-  lii*lT  -rrtiiKize-i  ^3  England  M 
weL  u  Ir*lii*i.  ir»  zrztjjiafi.  -rj^i  ui.  tz,zTtiiA  ii  lie  n'smbers,  bothot 
tit  p^-::I---i  i:ii  ::  iir  lirmzrr*.  izi  i:  rirrssrc-iizz  energy  be 
C-i.".::*ri":*i  sj  ti-.-s,*  ^:  Tii;—  i-;i  i»ii;z:-5  ir*  izzrisztri  ia  Parliament, 
I  -a.-.L-^t  ^',^'-:  t^i:  :L-rT  Trill  i-  i.zI^iu't  s-rre^sful:  if,  oa  the  con- 
trtrr,  '.i*  jzi^iZc:  p-^r:  ::iir  —  *z::-ir«  ::  :ie  U-::ei  Church  are  cen- 
ter. V:d  to  Li 7*  di-e  r.::iiz.r.  :r  li-ni  ti-:  ilev  have  alreadv  done 
*r*o:-gi,  ire  '^anns:  z.'ii  eip^;:  :i.i:  lie  ziitier  will  be  suffered  to  drop. 
Tfa*:  r«or.-:s.terf*re::ce  '«'  t:.*  lr-j:='-j.:-re  w;-jld.  ia  that  case,  be  not  only 
pro'r/able,  b-t  even  perhips  j.:i:i£-ile." 

Wo  supj/ort  the  claims  of  the-  IrLsh  Church  to  the  restoration 
of  hf;r  Uz'jriunsSkU:  number  cf  bishops,  l»^caiise  \^e  feel  that  the 
exprfr-jjioii  of  such  a  desire  is  ia  iisolf  a  claim  on  s}Tupathy  which 
cannot  Ix;  n;hLsted  bv  anv  churchman.  We  regard  it,  too,  as  a 
c/jnvincing  [;nx>f  of  the  injustice  of  imputations  which  have  been 
h^^rnc'times  ca.st  upon  the  Irish  clerg}- — as  holJing  out  a  pledge  of 
th'jir  attachment  to  the  apostolical  poUty  of  the  Church.  And 
^^'^:  look  to  it,  also,  as  a  measure  fraught  with  good  to  Ireland  at 
largo.  'J'he  Church  of  Ireland  may  be  compared  to  the  "ten 
rjght*;0UH^  who  would  have  been  the  means  of  saving  the  cities 
of  the  plain.  She  is  "the  salt  of  the  earth ^  amidst  a  popula- 
tion more  dcej)ly  immersed  in  crime  than  the  heathen  themselves. 
To  her  alone,  her  piety,  her  faith,  her  stedfastness  under  persecu- 
tion, wo  look,  as  affording  the  only  hope  now  remaining  that  the 
jurlgmentH  of  God  wiJl  not  visit  that  blood  stained  people,  and 
r<;iidor  tli(^ni  a  monument  of  Divine  vengeance,  which  Babylon,  or 
JeruHulem  itself,  shall  not  have  exceeded  in  its  awfulness. 
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Art.  II. — Annotations  on  St.  PauTs  Epistle  to  tlie  Romans^ 
designed  chiefltf  for  the  use  of  Students  of  the  Greek  Text.  By 
Thomas  Williamson  Peile,  D.D.^  &c.  &c,  London : 
Bivingtons. 

On  a  general  survey  of  the  subject  of  scriptural  comments,  more 
especially  as  respects  the  New  Testament,  certain  simple  but 
characteristic  circumstances  at  once  rise  into  view ;  namely,  that 
its  subject-matter  is  of  limited  extent,  and  does  not  admit  of 
enlargement ;  that  it  has  itself  been  prosecuted  almost  without 
intermission,  though  with  different  degrees  of  activity,  from  early 
times ;  with  effort  too  as  earnest  and  toilsome  as  any  other  intel- 
lectual pursuit,  and,  it  may  be  presumed,  in  a  spirit  more  lofty 
and  solemn; — circumstances  which  might  seem  to  justify  a  con- 
clusion, that  nothing  now  remained  to  be  achieved,  that  the  store 
was  at  length  complete,  and  that  a  plea  for  an  attentive  reception 
could  therefore  scarcely  be  found  on  behalf  of  fresh  contributions. 
Afl^  however,  the  grounds  on  which  it  would  be  made  to  rest  are 
partial,  so  would  the  conclusion  itself  be  erroneous ;  but  more  of 
this  hereafter.  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  subject  by 
the  appearance  of  a  new  labourer  in  the  field,  who  presents  us 
with  a  body  of  annotations  on  a  difficult  and  important  portion 
of  the  New  Testament ;  as  an  earnest,  too,  of  an  extension  to 
the  entire  volume.  The  main  purpose  of  the  author  will  be  best 
described  in  his  own  words : 

"Far  be  it  from  the  writer  of  the  following  pages  to  decry  the 
zealous  observance  of  that  Catholic  maxim,  Quod  semper,  quod 
UBiQUB,  QUOD  AB  OMNIBUS.  But  in  tbcse  days  of  hostile  aggression 
from  without,  and  of  artfully  disguised  hostility  and  apostasy  within, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  English  Theophilus  should 
perceive  and  know  the  very  truth  of  those  things  which  from  a  child  be 
has  had  sounded  in  his  ears ;  and  this,  not  in  simple  reliance  on  the 
many  able  and  approved  expositors  of  the  things  which  are  most  surely 
believed  among  us,  but  as  having  himself  also  been  at  pains  to  trace  his 
religious  creed  to  the  supreme  authority  on  which  it  rests,  ^rapi^icoXov-  ^ 
BriKora  dyufOey  waaiv  aicpcjScDc :  Luke  i*  3* 

"  Here,  then, — ^in  these  words  of  the  Evangelist,  thus  slightly  modified, 
—is  the  purpose  which  the  present  undertaking  is  designed  to  subserve ; 
to  fix  men's  attention  on  the  original  text  of  the  Christian  Scriptures ; 
to  induce  the  classical  scholar  not  to  throw  away  the  obvious  advan- 
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tages,  which  early  familiarity  with  the  Greek  tongue  must  have  giYcn 
him,  for  arriving  at  the  mind  of  Christy  as  made  known  in  the  writings 
of  his  inspired  Apostles ;  nor  to  imagine  that  the  same  appliances  and 
means  hy  which,  one  after  another,  he  has  unlocked  the  treasures  of 
heathen  literature,  can  ever  be  out  of  place  when  applied  to  the 
'thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn'  in  the  unchecked,  un- 
premeditated eloquence  of  St.  Paul." — Preface, 

A  closer  view,  than  that  which  was  hinted  above,  of  the  hifiioiy 
of  scriptural  comment,  would  at  once  present  to  an  unprejudiced 
mind  a  sufficiency  of  proof,  that  the  task  thus  described  and 
undertaken  by  our  author  is  not  superfluous,  even  in  the  present 
age.     Restricting  our  view  to  the  New  Testament,  the  thoughts 
naturally  turn  in  the  first  place  to  the  Greek  Fathers  and  Com- 
mentators ;  who,  as  they  possessed  the  means  of  a  strict  analysis, 
and  an  accurate  appreciation  of  the  text  of  the  original  writings, 
so  did  not  fail  to  employ  them ;  thus  exemplifying  the  use  ojf 
that  prime  requisite,  without  which  even  the  holding  of  sound 
opinions,  in  one  who  would  claim  to  be  esteemed  a  theologian, 
can  be  regarded  but  as  a  flimsy  and  insecure  attainment.    Indeed, 
a  more  valuable  contribution  towards  the  production  of  a  deeper 
and  firmer  theology,  than  is  at  present  prevalent  among  us,  could 
scarcely  be  made  than  by  the  compilation,  for  the  use  of  students, 
of  an  ably  selected  and  well-digested  body  of  Greek  Scholia  on 
the  New   Testament,  derived   from  patristic  sources;    a  well- 
tempered  and  well-knit  Catena  forged  from  ancient  materials  by 
modern  hands.     But  in  the  compass  of  the  sources  from  whi<m 
such  a  store  would  be  drawn,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
no  inconsiderable  portion  which  will  not  commend  itself  to  every 
mind,  much  that  many  would  regard  as  fantastic  in  the  8upe^ 
structure,  notwithstanding  the  depth  and  solidity  of  the  founda- 
tion.     If,   for   instance,   time   had   made  less  havoc   with  his 
writings,  should  we  have  possessed  fruit  fully  commensurate,  in 
respect  of  solid  profit,  with  the  fine  intellect,  the  vast  learning, 
and  marvellous  industry  of  Origen  ?     And  herein  is  one  ground 
of  justification  for  the  undertakings  of  fresh  labourers,  namely, 
in  the  fact,  that  a  sound  basis  of  minute  attention  to  the  letter, 
however  necessary  in  itself,  has  not  secured  perfection  in  that 
which  has  been  raised  upon  it ; — a  truth,  of  which,  if  some  illus- 
^  tration  is  supplied  by  ancient  Alexandria,  there  is  fearful  proof  io 
the  enormities  of  modem  Grermany. 

The  reverse  of  this,  however,  is  the  proper  mark  of  the  modem 
period ;  the  raising  of  a  pile  without  the  preliminary  of  a  found- 
ation. The  Babylonian  soothsayers,  with  reason,  exclaimed 
against  the  novel  demand  of  their  sovereign,  that  they  should 
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famish  an  exposition,  while  uninformed  of  the  matter  to  be  inter- 
preted; but  have  we  not  seen  something  not  very  unlike  the 
requirement  against  which  they  protested,  to  be  the  self-assumed 
task  of  modem  commentators  on  Scripture — an  undertaking  to 
construct  an  exegetical  and  dogmatical  fabric  on  a  text  with 
which  they  possess  no  real  acquaintance  ?  On  looking^  round, 
indeed,  on  the  expository  productions  of  our  own  country,  how 
rarely,  in  comparison  with  the  bulk  of  the  whole,  do  we  meet 
with  a  performance  which  displays  on  its  front  the  attributes  of 
true  scholarship.  If  this  ingredient  be  wanting,  there  is  further 
a  positive  bar  to  a  sound  and  profitable  result,  even  by  the 
mere  operation  of  chance;  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
consideration. 

The  case  cannot  be  conceived  of  a  commentator  approaching 
his  undertaking  as  a  simple,  unfurnished  agent :  if  he  brings  not 
scholarship,  analytic  skill,  and  well-disciplined  judgment,  the 
vacancy  is  filled  by  the  notions  of  some  favourite  school,  or  some 
still  dearer  conceptions  of  his  own,  for  the  maintenance  of  which, 
Scripture  will  supply  the  field,  and  be  pressed  to  furnish  the  im- 
plements ;  an  evil  so  besetting  and  so  prevalent  as  to  have  forced 
upon  a  sagacious  and  experienced  writer  on  these  subjects  the 
somewhat  startling  idea,  that  a  purely  infidel  commentary,  if  it 
could  be  realized,  would  not  be  without  its  benefits.  The  evil, 
too,  aflfects  not  only  some  who  profess  to  teach,  but  spreads  also 
among  those  who  are  to  leam ;  who,  instead  of  being  about  to 
derive,  by  a  legitimate  process,  from  Scripture  a  confirmation  of 
previous  teaching,  itself  drawn  purely  from  that  simple  source^ 
come  to  the  study  of  that  acknowledged  standard,  speU-bound  by 
the  technicalities  of  systems,  and  the  jargon  of  party,  and  thus 
forfeit  that  delightful  feeling  of  cheering  recognition  and  in- 
creased cleamess  of  perception,  which  would  otherwise  be  the 
result  of  their  advancing  knowledge. 

There  is  another  faiung — the  most  insidious,  most  prevalent, 
and  most  mischievous  of  all.  ^'  The  greater  part  of  mankind,^ 
it  has  been  observed,  ''quotes  Scripture  more  by  sound  than 
sense.  They  take  every  detached  sentence  for  a  distinct  asser- 
tion or  apophthegm,  and  apply  it  according  to  its  apparent  mean- 
ing, after  they  have  forcibly  torn  it  from  its  context.'^  Here, 
then,  where  the  nlany  fall,  the  few  are  not  secure;  and  the 
commentator  who,  free  himself  from  this  ensnaring  weakness, 
can  further  be  a  safeguard  to  others,  is  therefore  the  more 
needed  and  the  more  to  be  prized.  It  is  an  expertness  in  this 
process  of  dissection  which  meets  the  vulgar  notion  of  a  bonus 
i^xtuariuSi  assumed  to  be  identical  with  the  bonus  theologus :  but 
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it  IS  this  isolation  of  texts — their  disruption  from  considerations 
of  connexion,  persons,  and  oecasions-7-that  has  ever  fostered  that 
bane  of  truth  and  unity,  the  creation  of  systems ;  from  which, 
as  from  some  huge  and  complicated  engine,  fragments  of  Scrip- 
ture are  to  be  hurled  against  a  hostile  stronghold. 

Th^se  shortenings,  dangers,  and  errors  of  ancient  and  modem 
times  have  been  here  touched  upon  not  as  an  excuse  for  defects 
nor  a  foil  for  excellences  in  the  work  before  us,  but  simply  by  way 
of  justification  of  the  undertaking,  by  showing  that  it  is  not  a 
superfluity :  and,  since  they  are  the  fniits  not  so  much  of  moral 
perverseness,  as  of  intellectual  frailty,  it  is  well  that  all  concerned 
should  be  occasionally  reminded  of  them. 

]3ut  we  must  now  turn  to  the  work  itself.  And  iu  the  firel 
place  we  may  remark,  that  the  author  is  not  under  the  necessi^ 
of  appealing  to  an  examination  of  the  book  itself  for  proof  of  hiu 
fitness  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken,  but  that  Dr.  Peile  has 
an  immediate  claim  on  our  attention,  as  one  furnished  with  dear 
and  high  credentials  of  scholarship.  He  is  also,  on  the  one 
hand,  feelingly  alive  to  the  evil  which  he  himself  describes  as 
"  that  stumbling-stone  to  too  many  interpreters  of  Scripture — 
adherence  to  a  preconceived  system  of  Theology ;"  and,  on  the 
other,  has  founa  the  fruit  of  labour  and  learning  in  an  assured 
recognition  and  a  safe  grasp  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  This 
choice  of  the  E])istle  to  the  Romans  also  indicates  a  bold  and 
earnest  spirit,  when  we  consider  that  that  portion  of  the  New 
Testament  is  by  general  consent  regarded  as  one  of  especial 
difficulty;  though  our  own  opinion  is,  that,  if  the  work  of  an 
interpreter  is  to  be  done  thoroughly,  he  would  find  himself  tasked 
quite  as  hardly  in  other  parts. 

But  the  bare  mention  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  will  call 
forth  from  all  quarters  the  inquiry :  How  does  the  author  deal 
with  Calvinism  ?  What  are  his  views  of  Predestination  ?  For 
ourselves,  we  would  willingly  reply,  that  if  by  means  of  a  strict 
use  of  the  canons  of  language,  of  sound  logic,  of  a  full  and  un- 
deviating  regard  to  all  circumstances  that  rightfully  demand 
consideration,  and  a  free  admission  of  the  confluent  light  of 
Scripture ;  if  by  the  employment  of  these  means,  in  a  spirit  of 
simple  and  unfettered  submission  to  divine  teaching,  there  is 
clearly  educed  a  conception  equivalent  to  the  scheme  which  is 
marked  with  the  names  of  Augustine  and  Calvin, — then  let  the 
mind  of  the  African  father  or  the  Swiss  reformer,  or  of  those 
who  have  elaborated  their  views,  be  admitted  as  one  with  the 
mind  of  the  Apostle.  Our  author,  however,  has  given  his  reply 
with  an  unshrinking  negative,  when,  in  answer  to  his  own  ques- 
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tion,  ^  Where  is  Predestination,  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the 
term  V  he  says : — 

•*  li  iSf  we  reply  with  our  Apostle — as  would  it  had  ever  heen — 
excluded,  hy  more  enlarged  views  of  St.  Paul's  inspired  teaching; 
suggested,  in  the  first  instance,  hy  a  closer  and  more  critical  observa- 
tion of  his  language ;  sustained  and  strengthened  by  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  the  context,  and  logical  connexion,  of  each  controverted 
psssage;  and  set  (it  is  conceived)  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  or 
question  by  all  that  we  know  of  the  times,  and  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  he  wrote." — Preface. 

Notwithstanding  this  strong  and  satisfactory  expression  of  the 
aathor^s  conviction  on  this  point,  he  no  where  suffers  the  course 
of  his  annotations  to  be  interrupted  by  digressions  in  assault  of 
peculiar  notions,  thus  unequivocally  condemned.  There  is  a 
double  advantage  in  this.  First,  as  regards  the  student :  because 
he  is  not  diverted  from  that  which  should  be  with  him  the 
primary  process, — namely,  an  exact  comprehension  of  the  text ; 
and,  if  unfortunately  his  mind  is  unduly  pre-occupied^  he  has  the 
advantage  of  a  guidance  under  which  he  traverses  the  ground 
with  a  consciousness  of  a  clear  prospect,  but  without  discerning 
those  objects  with  which  his  imagination  had  beforehand  pro- 
minently furnished  it ;  and  thus  far  the  first  step  at  least  has 
been  taken  towards  a  counter-habit  of  mind  to  that  which  at 
present  influences  him.  Secondly,  as  regards  the  great  question 
at  issue :  for  in  favour  of  undiluted  Calvinism — we  use  the  term 
as  a  well  understood  convenience — thus  much  must  be  conceded, 
that  its  conception  is  bold  and  clear,  and  its  frame  consistent  and 
coherent,  and  that  it  is  therefore  unassailable  as  a  mere  system, 
irrespectively  of  extraneous  considerations:  and  hence  it  follows 
that,  like  the  old  philosopher  with  his  lever,  it  only  needs  a  firm 
standing,  in  possession  of  which  it  might  be  imposing  and 
^gorous ;  and,  accordingly,  the  proper  method  of  dealing  with  it 
18  to  cut  away  all  scriptural  substratum ;  for  which  the  Epistle 
before  us  has  been  the  chosen  quarry.  It  might  be  urged  against 
the  Galvinistic  scheme,  that  it  is  not  primitive,  and  that  its  very 
aspect  is  repulsive :  but  these  methods  are  far  less  effective  than 
a  quiet  and  careful  removal  of  the  ground  from  under  it ;  as  is 
done  by  our  author.  To  the  former  charge  it  might  be  replied, 
that  the  writings  which  refuse  to  ^ve  evidence  in  its  favour,  are 
but  a  fragmentary  relic  of  the  entire  production  of  that  age ;  and 
to  the  second,  that  mere  feelings  ought  not  to  be  erected  into  a 
test  of  speculative  truth :  but  if  Scripture  be  shown  to  deny  its 
support,  the  compact  fabric  becomes  a  hopeless  ruin. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark  that  the  course  adopted  in 
the  Annotations  on  this  particular  subject  is  in  no  way  attri- 
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butable  to  the  want  of  a  distinctlj  conceived  opinion  on  the  part 
of  the  author  himself ;  to  which  he  has  given  full  expression  in 
the  Preface.  In  justice  to  him,  we  cite  a  portion  of  his  own 
words,  on  a  point  where  some  curiosity  may  be  felt : — 

'*  It  (the  work)  would  bid  the  reader  observe  how  that  inestunabk 
LOVE  wherewith  God  so  loved  the  worlds  that  He  gave  his  only-hegotla 
SoUi  and  in  Him  to  at  many  as  should  receive  Him,  and  belieoe  on  las 
name,  gave  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God — ^how  this  grace  of  God, 
and  the  gift  thus  obtained  through  the  grace  of  the  One  Mediator 
between  God  and  Men,  dates  not  from  the  birth  of  the  Man  Ckrid 
Jesus,  but  from  the  beginning  of  all  things,  even  before  the  foimda^ 
of  the  world  ;  and  so  the  election  of  grace  is,  on  the  part  of  God,  tiie 
one  eternal  purpose,  predestination,  and  provision  of  his  love^  to  whidi 
all  things  from  the  beginning  of  the  Creation  have  conspired  to  give  iti 
foreseen  development  and  effect ;  and  if,  from  among  Men,  it  has  led 
to  his  selection  of  one  individual,  or  one  nation,  for  an  especial  honoir 
which  in  his  wisdom  He  has  not  intrusted  to  another — these  have  been 
vessels  of  mercy,  not  more  unto  themselves  than  unto  others;  God 
having  provided  for  those  also,  who  through  their  instrumentality 
should  believe  on  Him ;  and  so  provided,  that  without  this  eronm  of 
rejoicing,  not  even  his  most  favoured  servants  should  be  perfect  in  hii 
sight.     ♦     •     •     • 

**  What,  then — if  this  be  indeed  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  Predestina- 
tion ;  if  our  election  of  God,  so  far  as  that  grace  is  given  to  individual 
believers,  resolves  itself  into  this  ;  not  that  we  have  already  attained 
unto  it,  or  are  already  perfect ;  but  that  with  full  purpose  of  heart, 
answering  however  faintly,  to  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  purpose  towards 
us,  we  are  aiming  on  our  part  to  lay  hold  upon  that  blessed  hope,  for 
which  we  believe  (and,  according  to  our  faith,  so  shall  we  find)  that 
Christ* s  helping  hand  has  laid  hold  on  us — if,  while  we  so  believe,  and 
so  taste  of  the  heavenly  gift,  we  are,  in  the  truest  sense,  of  the  seed  tf 
Abraham,  and  heirs  to  the  full  extent  of  tlte  promise ;  and  yet  so  free  ii 
man's  own  agency  in  this  matter,  that  he  who  ministerially  has  been 
a  vessel  of  election  unto  others,  may  himself  yb//  from  gracCf  nay,  in 
the  end,  be  found  to  be  a  castaway  — what  shall  we  say,  then,  of  more 
recent  speculations  on  this  subject  ?  '* 

After  a  further  exposition  of  his  views,  too  long  to  extract,  the 
author  proceeds  as  follows : — 

"  Such — under  the  teaching  of  that  abiding  Comforter  who  guided 
Paul  into  all  the  truths  as  it  is  in  Jesus — are  the  views  which  with  ever- 
increasing  clearness  have  unfolded  themselves  to  one,  neither  wholly 
unlearned,  nor  (if  he  knows  himself)  unstable,  student  of  the  Original 
Text  of  the  Christian  Scriptures :  and,  as  such,  in  meekness  they  are 
commended  to  all  who  will  search  those  Scriptures,  as  followers  neither 
of  Calvin,  nor  of  Arminius ;  but  n%  followers  of  Paul,  even  eu  Paul  wis 
of  Christ.*' 
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These  last  words  contain  the  only  notice  taken  of  the  rival 
of  the  Galvinistic  scheme.  We  mention  this  circumstance,  in 
pftSBing,  to  show  that  the  author  is  consistent  throughout  in 
jprofessing  a  freedom  from  the  thraldom  of  system.  There  is  also 
iesB  reason  for  a  fonnal  dealing  with  Arminianism  than  with  its 
opponent,  because  the  term  has  come  to  be  so  widely  used  as  a 
mere  Delation  of  the  contrary  doctrine.  The  thing  must  also  be 
^regarded  as  modem,  when  viewed  as  a  fully-organized  system  and 
B  poiemical  engine ;  though  opinions  symbolizing  with  it  were 
Tenemently  combated  by  Origen,  and  may  be  recognized  in  the 
language  of  Clement  of  Alexandria.  Calvinism,  however,  could 
not  wcfi  have  been  thus  passed  over,  because  it  may  be  regarded 
M  fixing  its  impress  upon  the  minds  of  almost  all  who  come  to 
the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  shape  either  of  a  favour- 
able disposition  towards  such  opinions,  or  of  a  feeling,  that,  how- 
ever erroneous,  still  its  pretensions  are  not  to  be  dissipated  with 
A  breath. 

We  must  now  endeavour,  as  well  as  may  be,  to  give,  by  a  few 
selected  annotations,  an  idea  of  the  whole ;  a  task  of  some  little 
difficulty  in  works  of  this  kind,  and  especially  in  one  marked  by 
what  will  doubtless  be  justly  viewed  by  many  as  a  prime  excel- 
lence— ^brevity  and  compression,  without  resulting  obscurity.  In 
fiu^t,  it  is  quite  divested  of  all  cumbrous  and  superfluous  matter, 
dealing  not  at  all  in  the  discursive,  and  sparingly  in  illustration : 
indeed,  on  this  latter  point,  we  could  almost  wish  that  Dr.  Peile 
had  drawn  rather  more  upon  stores  which  he  can  so  well 
eommand. 

On  Chap.  ii.  15,  Dr.  Peile  renders,  '^  ItuwnucA  as  they  exhibit 
whai  really  amounts  to  a  revealed  law  written  in  their  hearts^'* 
We  quote  this  rendering,  because  it  adopts  a  signification  for 
i^ov^  in  the  phrase  ro  t^ov  rov  vofiov^  on  which  the  Lexicons 
to  the  New  Testament  do  not  appear  to  have  adventured ;  making 
it  eouivalent  to  "truth,''  "pith,"  "substance.**'  No  passage  is 
citea  in  support  of  this  meaning,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  but 
few  could  be  found.  We  rive,  however,  one  authority,  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  reader,  m  the  expression,  ri}c  alrlag  ro  Ipyov. 
-— .^^hin.  Ctesiph.  p.  86.  This  signification  is,  indeed,  urged 
npon  us  by  the  scope  of  the  passage,  out  this  alone  might  not  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  justify  its  adoption:  when,  however,  its 
Intimacy  is  thus  capable  of  establishment,  the  appearance  of 
bmdnees  which  it  may  at  first  sight  wear,  is  suited  to  give  the 
reader  a  feeling  of  general  confidence  in  the  judgment  and  accu- 
racy of  the  annotation.  How  difierent  in  spirit,  too,  is  such  a 
method  from  a  convenient  disposal  of  the  expression.  Lexicon 
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fashion,  by  the  side-wind  of  pleonasm,   making  rh  ipyov  roi 
vofiov  a  cumbrous  equivalent  to  rhv  vo/kov. 

Chap.  ill.  22.—''  A  righieoumets,  I  tay  (Si),  ichieK  God  M 
appmntcd  to  be  through  the  instrumentality  of  faith  i%  Jmm 
Cnrht,  dcslnncd  for  (etc)  all^  and  realized  unto  {ha\^  hmoijjik 
home  to)  all  who  inx\y  repent  and  unfeignedly  bdiete  his  hlf 
(jospel/^  The  peculiarity  which  deserves  notice  in  this  tranili- 
tiuii  is,  tliat  the  expression  iiq  vavrac  is  treated  as  complete  ii 
itsolf,  and  both  separate  and  distinct  in  meaning  from  iwi  nvrar 
TovQ  TTioTtvovTag.  The  signification  here  assigned  to  elg  is  too 
cuninion,  both  in  the  New  Testament  and  elsewhere,  to  need 
exemplification :  for  an  illustration  of  the  force  of  lirl,  referenee 
nmy  bo  made  to  Luke  vi.  So*  An  expression  is  thus  deariv 
brought  out,  from  the  Apostle^s  language,  of  an  unlimited  qipu- 
cability  of  the  SiKaioaivfi  Qeovy  on  the  one  band,  and,  on  tbe 
other,  its  actually  limited  application,  together  with  the  rc^rulatiw 
i)riiiciplc  of  the  limitation ;  an  expression  of  which  the  dogomtie 
importniico  is  obvious.  The  strictly  verbal  rendering  of  the 
Knglish  Hiblo,  ^^  ttnto  all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe^  cannot 
bo  said  to  convey  a  very  distinct  idea;  the  defect,  however,  being 
dorivod  sviUIv  from  the  nature  of  that  translation,  as  being  of 
norossity  rigidly  literal ;  a  consideration  which  ought  to  be  gene- 
r«li/iHl  ami  evor  remembered  by  those  who  are  disposed  to 
ontrrt.niu  stronpr  notions  of  its  capabilities  of  amendment.  The 
n^ndtM'inii:  of  the  Vulgate,  "i»  omnes  et  super  omncs  qui  credunt 
in  fw/;w/'  is  still  loss  offective.  One  cannot  but  contrast,  too,  a 
straniro  laxity  in  ancient  times  with  regard  to  the  original  lan- 
^ua«;i*  of  tliis  passage,  since  the  words  koI  iirl  iravrag  are 
«ltoj;otlior  omittod  by  many  authorities  of  Alexandrian  connexion 
•  ono  .sip[!^  by  tho  way,  among  many,  that  the  text  of  the  New 
'roNtjuntM\t  was  in  loss  safe  keeping  in  that  quarter  than  else- 
\vhoi-\^  whilo  rhrysostom  (Ilom.  m  Matt.  xxii.  ad  fin.)  and, 
i\(\xV  him,  TluHHlorot  ouoto  them  where  they  have  neitlier  place 
nor  l\uvo»  namoly,  in  oliap.  x.  12,  of  this  epistle. 

riiup.  \ii.  I"*,  "  oi»  yiiuiWw,  I  alloio  not — /  do  not  ofr»,  or 
*\i*yiw'.i'  iu<  intf  oTii  :  an  llobraical  and  Hellenistic  use  of  this 
\y'vU  aooonlini*  [o  Tarkluirst,  who  compares  Matt.  vii.  23.  John 
\\\\.  .V^.  \.  Ii.  i;^  xvii.  :i.  25.  1  Cor,  viii.  3.  2  Tim.  ii.  19,^ 
Ai  Momo  \A'  tho  |»i\ssiiui*s  hoiv  cited  from  Parkhurst  may  not  be 
doomod  d*visi\o»  wo  avid  ivforencos  from  the  Old  Testament,  Ps. 
o\hv  S.  AuuKs  iii.  i\  Xahum  i.  7.  And  here  we  would  take 
ooo.miou  (\«  lU^x'  uiHUi  thoso  who  are  approacliing  the  study  of  the 
N\«\\   Tontamout,  ino  primo  iumortanco  of  a  constant  and  atten- 

k^  \\n\^  of  (ho  Soptuagiut  iuul  the  Apocrjpha,  assuring  them  of 
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the  abundance  of  light  which  may  be  thence  derived ;  and  that 
without  an  acquaintance  with  those  writings,  the  soundest  classi- 
cal scholarship  will  be  in  danger  of  tripping  on  the  ground  of  the 
Ghreek  Testament.  The  annotations  on  the  important  eight  and 
ninth  chapters,  scarcely  admit  of  being  dealt  fairly  with  by  brief 
extracts ;  we  therefore  recommend  their  matter  m  general  to  a 
careful  consideration,  as  being  itself  the  fruit  of  care  and  patient 
thought.  It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  detach  the  following 
note  on  chap.  ix.  21. 

*'  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that,  among  the  numerous  Commenta- 
tors on  this  Epistle,  no  one  (so  far  as  I  know)  has  thought  of  applying 
here  the  same  principle  of  interpretation  as  has  been  almost  universally 
allowed  in  ver.  13 ;  viz.,  that,  as  ifiiaijaa  implies  no  more  than  the 
abtenccj  in  the  earthly  condition  of  Esau,  of  that  special  favour  which 
God  was  pleased  to  manifest  towards  the  patriarch  Jacob ;  so  tiQ  ari- 
Ikiatf  implies  no  more  than  the  absence  of  that  distinction  or  pre-emi- 
nence,  for  which,  in  the  hands  of  their  Potter  (Isa.  Ixiv.  8),  this  or  that 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  may  be  designed." 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  recog- 
nizing in  ver.  13  the  Hebraic  usage,  which  consists  in  the  arti- 
ficial production  of  a  perfect  antithesis  by  a  slight  exaggeration  in 
the  terms  of  one  of  two  contrasted  members  of  a  sentence ;  and 
the  note  is  valuable  to  the  interpreter,  as  pointing  out  its  equal 
applicability  to  another  passage  of  considerable  moment  as  respects 
the  dogmatic  purport  of  the  Epistle. 

Chap.  viii.  20.  ''  For  the  human  creation  became  subject  to  vanity 
— not  by  its  own  act,  but  throu//h  his  doing  who  occasioned  its  suh- 
jeetion — with  a  sustaining  hope,'"  &c.  For  a  confirmation  of  the 
rendering  here  given  to  the  expression  l7r'  iXirlSt,  and  of  one  still 
stronger,  which  might  well  have  been  adopted,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  Septuagint,  compared  with  the  original ;  where  see 
Psalm  iv.  10.  Ixxviii.  68.  Prov.  i.  33.  Hos.  ii.  18.  The  same 
usage  is  observable  in  chap.  iv.  19,  of  this  Epistle,  where  the 
words  iv  iXwtSi  hrlaTBvtrev  may  be  rendered,  '  believed  with  firm 
assurance.^     See  also  Acts  ii.  26.  1  Cor.  ix.  10. 

On  chap.  ix.  11,  exception  is  taken  to  the  rendering  given  by 
the  English  Bible  of  the  words,  %va  ri  Kar  eKXoyfjv  rov  Qaov  irp6* 
Oi<nc  fdvy,  on  the  ground  that  the  collocation  of  the  Greek  is 
adverse  to  it.  The  objection  is,  no  doubt,  sound  in  itself,  and  is 
an  instance  of  the  annotator^s  habit  of  exact  observation  and 
scrupulous  accuracy.  Still  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  that 
the  order  of  the  words  in  the  common  text  is  wrong,  and  that 
they  should  stand,  ri  kot  iKXoyriv  Tr{}6Be<Tig  rov  Qeov ;  and  thus 
the  signification  of  the  clause  will  be,  ^  in  order  that  Qod'^s  pur- 


\rtr^  1./  a**,.ii;;  •»!  t  jiriij«-ipi^  u'  eiertim.. 

^'l;^.;    .• .  I.   ■  /'>/  ?/*•  vi_-ri  CifmjActtui  an.  oenenat  r 
/  'vyy*.  •-  . V  / .  /  r  •* vr f  /(^w    i  j  uis:  I iieauoii .  or  accmxzza..  *"  vjaii* 

Aji'>/<'i>'r  III -aiii!!;:  f.-xpnAMed  bv  thir  rendexiiK- wofr  "0  «il 

eai:**    «:    I'tf.-*".  v  :Mi  ^'lirvb'j«luiii'k.  wiioee  word-   ap-.    -n  "^Bp^ 

j*^    'J'      \ij.or*^^    TViTt    Tut  r"ttTTti#f»ir".     H'llL.  n.    Ai^L   XT-  1 

»» »:  iiaivi:  •j'.i'jli;<j  ^  iii.'K'  w 'jrdfe.  iL  nTd*5r  tba:  tip- 
wsh  lujjffi'    not  tA  f;hiirje<r  kjij^Ar  n-  airr  oih    bctv*. 
ji'.ir.t.-u.  vii»"  .'ii'i;?^-^  with  th«r  inriotM'  muaiiimff>  iniia 
jivr.i    a»jd  fa'/r-v  •/  ifiVi-qjivtert   ha^t  eiicrtec  iraa 
^^  fiiU.  !!-^ir:!j^»  •Jj'-m;  fi-w  «-?;tractfe.  in  or^er  tc  fonusi.  i 
'.if  i'lr!':!:!;!  4.'   id^-a  of  th«:  nature  aud  exemiioL  of  liit 
•ii^r:  *-.  t  ;.•!« Ait •- f <:  ':u  x>ij|jjojjjixis;  to  tbezij  Mimeihins  n.  suuuu* 
:i.'-  .      ^'\'.  •  -v.  j/» -rf^ir'i  i«i  notk-*:  b  jjasfsan-^  whert  isc  ies.  a« 
:i-.-ir..  :     'j.*^i?  f »'.••■.  'fj':  aut^i'^r:  but  i»t  do  rr  ir.  liit  sanr 
vr. •&■-:•»•.  ^^•.  ij-ir  ^.   \:jx\   \it:  fia^  there  tiirowD   bh-et  ar 
:*jL':y.«rA;-;:  fa»  iiih  'frtatjiirhfiieui  aud  iliufe^ratioi:  of  iuf 

:j*«.r-.r-;.  : ;-/«•.  I /■-.'?  arjd  »^J;irilua]  JbraeL  kDOwn  onh  Tc 
rv///f.  a^  iJia*!--  one  witli  i,'liri>?t.  //^  from  lh€  heaiKftihC  ar£«R 
ai%'(  *^jfpf*j*.*:iy  \\  e  make  no  objection  to  this  ixn-enjraaci* 
e.riri'i'.red  in  iivrlf;  fiut,  since  it  introduces  an  ennaie^i 
y-ubj^rct.  naijjelv.  tbe  hpiritual  i-^rard  in  the  verj*  midst  re  \  Kfi- 
text  v.liieh  is  hoK'ly  orcupii.d  with  Israel  after  the 
carjiiot  but  con^^ider  tliat  roi'  Aaoi/  avroO  means  the 
here  as  in  tlie  lirht  vei^w;  of  th^?  chapter.  The  following  is  <M 
view  of  tlie  |iiirj>ort  of  the  i-ntire  jiassa^'.  The  Apostle  es»- 
niences  with  a  rpji.'htion  to  tliJH  effect :  '^  Has  God  scbiecttd 
Ihrael  to  an  indlHcriniiiiaUj  njectionf  To  this  he  gi^'es  » 
earnest  negative ;  ap|)(;aliii;;  to  his  own  case,  inasmuch  as, 
t]iou;/h  an  ApriHth;  of  (Jhrist,  lie  waH  a  true  Israelite  by  Uooi 
He  then  repeats  the  denial:  *' No,  (lod  has  not  cast  awayWa 
people — the  people  whom  Ho  foreknew."  lie  proceeds  fiirther 
to  tiie  Hamo  effecrt,  by  intiniatinfr  that  a  presumption  similar  to 
that  of  lOlijah,  that  Israel  was  totally  apostate,  would  be  equilW 
erroneous;  since}  a  portion—a  more  fragment  indeed — (AcT/ifw) 
were  actually  within  the*  pale  of  a  new  'U>lection  of  free  favour, 
which,  while  it  frindy  embraced  the  (ientilo,  did  not  exclude  the 
Jew.  Acconling  to  this  vii»w  of  the  |>asi«age,  the  family  of 
Ufarael  in  the  mass  was  the  object  itf  the  action,  whatever  it  was, 
^Knified  by  the  term  ir/;io^7Vb> ;  and  therefore  an  action  of  the 
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ame  kind,  muiaiU  miUandis^  must  be  understood  when  the  term 
1  elsewhere  applied  to  the  spiritual  Israel  (viii.  29),  the  new 
leotion,  of  which  the  former  one  was  a  type.  We  shall  not 
bUow  out  the  interpretation  of  the  term  which  is  thus  indicated, 
mt  merely  observe,  that,  as  the  former  action  was  directed,  not 
o  indhriduals,  but  to  a  collective  body,  the  same  must  be  under- 
itood  of  the  latter. 

Amon^  the  requisites  for  an  exact  interpretation  of  this 
Spiaile,  is  one  which,  though  too  often  neglected,  will  not  now  be 
piestioned ;  we  mean  a  due  attention  to  the  distinctive  use  of 
f6fMO^  and  6  vofioq.  This  point,  it  is  evident,  Dr.  Peile  has  kept 
toidily  in  view  throughout,  and  has  exercised  upon  it  the  fullest 
tODsideration.  In  culing  attention,  however,  to  this  matter, 
mder  a  conviction  of  its  importance,  we  will  here  sugffest  a 
louble  practical  caution;  as  follows:  since  there  existed  only 
me  written  code  of  law  possessed  of  divine  authority,  a  person 
a  the  situation  of  the  Apostle  might  sometimes  be  led  to  frame 
i  proposition  with  the  particular  term,  where  the  conception 
night  be  rightly  extended  to  the  general  one ;  and,  on  the  other 
land,  miffbt  truly  use  the  general  term,  though  with  an  eye  and 
K^ual  reference  only  to  the  Mosaic  Law  (6  v6fioq).  Besides  the 
ibvioiis  signification  of  the  term  6  v6iioq^  Dr.  Peile  has,  in 
leveral  passages,  attached  another  meaning  to  it,  which  we  will 

Ke  in  his  own  words.  With  a  reference  to  Bp.  Middleton^s 
ttriuM  of  the  Greek  Article^  ch.  ii.,  he  explains  oc  aKQoaraX  tqv 
f6fiOv  (ii.  13)  thus :  *'  The  hearers  of  the  lawy  in  any  particular 
ase  to  which  we  may  apply  the  general  description,  o<roi  cv  v6^^ 
ytoprov*  in  the  preceding  verse — ^not  necessarily,  therefore,  the 
aw  of  MoseSy  nor,  as  ^lacknight  explains  it,  toe  law  of  faith ; 
lot  what  we  assume  in  any  case  to  be  the  law  under  which  men 
\ave  sinned.'"''  The  next  verse  is  also  thus  translated :  ^'  For  as 
vftem  M  heathens  which  have  no  revealed  law  do  by  the  light  of 
uthtre  what  a  law  assumed  to  exist  among  them  would  instruct 
'hem  to  do^  &c.  The  same  view  is  adopted  by  the  author  in 
ah.  IT.  15,  and  we  have  deemed  it  just  to  bring  it  into  prominent 
lotice.  If,  however,  any  of  his  readers  should  not  feel  en* 
sooraged  to  follow  him,  the  former  part  of  the  caution  given 
ibove  may  come  to  their  aid,  and  supply  a  method  of  accounting 
inr  the  presence  of  the  article.  In  ver.  13,  indeed,  it  might  be 
^ferred  to  the  peculiar  usage  which  is  exemplified  in  ch.  ix.  21 
4  this  Epistle,  Luke  xii.  39.  John  xvi.  21,  and  elsewhere. 

There  are  one  or  two  passages  of  acknowledged  difficulty,  where 
mr  own  view  of  their  signification  differs  partially  from  that  of 
Dr.  Peile  ;  but  even  there  we  cannot  but  feel,  notwithstanding, 
iiat  what  he  has  brought  forward  merits  respectful  and  close 
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attention.  This  the  work  claims  throughout,  as  being  composed 
in  an  independent  and  self-confiding  spirit,  free,  at  the  same  time, 
from  the  love  of  novelty  and  paradox.  As  such,  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  serviceable,  whether  to  those  students  who  are  mainly  occupied 
with  the  simple  text.;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  such  as  have 
before  them  an  accumulation  of  cxegetical  and  illustrative  matter, 
to  guide  and  help  their  progress  through  materials  i;^ch  maj 
often  prove  mazy — at  times,  perhaps,  somewhat  chaotic  Kany 
one,  too,  be  disposed  to  lament  tlmt  he  is  not  possessed  of  such  a 
store,  he  may  here  learn  how  much  may  be  achieved  by  simpler 
means.  To  affirm  that,  in  order  to  work  out  a  sound  interpret- 
ation, we  must  begin  with  Greek  scholarship,  is  to  give  but  a  faint 
representation  of  the  truth  of  the  case,  since  here,  as  elsewhere, 
Dimidiutn  facti  qui  cospit  hahet. 

In  taking  leave  of  Dr.  Peile,  we  turn,  for  a  moment,  to  the 
title-page  of  his  book,  where  we  find  it  described  as  designed 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  students  of  the  Greek  Text.     We  will  not  here 
merely  subjoin  a  routine  wish,  that  it  may  benefit  that  class  of 
persons,  but  rather  express  a  hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of 
increasing  their  number.     For  the  realization  of  such  a  hope,  we 
must  admit  that  there  is,  unfortunately,  too  much  room,  when 
we  consider  with  how  large  a  portion  of  those  who  are  profes- 
sionally occupied  with  the  New  Testament — not  to  mention  the 
Old — the  translation  is  the  thing  of  ordinary  use,  and  the  origiDal, 
the  object  of  occasional,  and  even  rare  recurrence;  a  practice 
which  ceases  to  appear  preposterous  only  because  it  is  familiar. 
An  old  writer  quaintly  observes,  "  Truly  translations  are  gene- 
rally like  the  wrong  side  of  arras-hangings ;''  and  if  this  is  neces- 
sarily true  in  the  case  of  Homer  or  -^schylus,  it  is  also  true  with 
respect  to  St.  Paul.     If  we  carry  out  the  similitude,  we  must 
describe  the  practice  to  which  we  have  alluded,  as  a  contented- 
nesswith  a  faint  and  ambiguous  portraiture,  occasionally  enlivened 
by  an  inspection  of  the  brighter  colours  and  cleai'er  outline,  equaUy 
within  reach  on  the  other  side  of  the  fabric.     We  would  not^ 
however,  be  thought  to  treat  a  subject  so  solemn  as  this  becomes 
when  the  volume  of  Scripture  is  concerned,  otherwise  than  in  the 
gravest  and  most   earnest  tone ;    and  therefore  wo  hold  it  our 
duty  to  sympathise  with  one  who,  like  our  author,  comes  forward, 
with  the  best  fruits  of  learning  and  labour,  to  guide,  aid,  and 
encourage  others  in  aspiring  to  an  attainment  Uian  which,  we 
believe,  he  himself  deems  none  more  worthy  of  intellectual  toil; 
his,  namely,  who  is  truly  /LtaOrjrcvOac  etc  "rfiv  (iamXdav  roiv  oJ()a- 
viov,  S/jLoiog  avOpumii)  olKoSeairorg  oarrig  efc/SaXXci  Ik  tov  Oriaavpov 
iivTov  Kttiva  KoX  iraXaia, 
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Aet.  III. — 1.  Concio  (id  Clerum  ProvineicB  Cantuar.  In  cede 
Paulina  haUta  xix  die  Noven^.  1847  d  Bicabdo  Gulielho 
Jelf,  8.T,P.<f  uSdis  Christi  Canonico^  necnon  Collegii  Beg^ 
Landin,  Principalis  Ac,  Jussu  Beverendissimi.  Oxfora: 
J.  H*  Parker. 

2.  The  English  Churchman^  Thursday ^  Dec.  2, 1847. 

8.  A  Letter  to  Lord  John  Bueselly  M.P.  On  the  bearing  which 
^proposed  admission  of  Jews  into  Parliament^  the  nomination 
of  the  jBev.  Dr.  Hampden  to  the  See  of  Hereford^  and  other  acts 
of  Government^  haf>e  on  the  Revival  of  Convocation.  By  the  Bev, 
W •  J.  Teoweb,  Bector  of  Wiston^  Sussex^  Bural  Dean.  Lon- 
don: Bivingtons, 

4»  Church  Schools  and  State  Interference.  A  Letter  to  the  Bight 
Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  By  Geokge  A.  Denison,  M.A.^ 
Vicar  of  East  Brent^  Prebendary  of  Salisbury,  dfc.  London : 
Bivingtons. 

5«  Church  Emancipation  and  Church  Beform,  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  addressed  to  the  Churchmen  of  England.  By  Eccle- 
BIA8TE8.  Beprinted from  the  ^^ Morning  Herald.'''*  London: 
Hatchards.  ' 

The  question  of  the  expediency  of  permitting  the  convocation 
to  meet  for  fhe  despatch  of  business,  has  of  late  attracted  a 
eonnderable  share  of  the  attention  of  the  Church ;  and  as  far  as 
we  have  been  enabled  to  judge,  there  is  a  rai)idly-growing  con« 
tiction  in  the  minds  of  all  classes,  that  the  time  has  arrived  in 
which  it  would  be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  sacred  interests  entrusted  to  her  care,  to  bring  into  imme- 
diate action  her  synodical  powers.  We  have  ourselves,  after 
much  deliberation,  arrived  at  this  conclusion;  though  we  were 
formerly  apprehensive,  that  the  meeting  of  convocation  might  be 
attended  with  evils  to  the  Church. 

There  are  two  parties  to  be  considered  in  reference  to  the 
meeting  of  convocation — ^the  Church,  and  the  State.  These 
parties  will  contemplate  the  subject  from  different  points  of  view, 
and  be  actuated  by  different  motives.  We  shall  nere  only  con- 
sider the  question  as  it  regards  the  Church;  because  if  the 
Church  is  united  in  this  or  any  other  religious  question,  the 
State  cannot,  and  will  not  refuse  her  petitions.    The  changes 
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which  have  occurred  in  our  civil  constitution,  give  to  any  power- 
ful  interest  in  the  State  facilities  for  pushing  and  succeeding  in 
almost  any  claims  that  they  may  make.  As  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land iSf  by  far,  ihe  most  numerous  and  potoerjid  body  in  ike  BlaU^ 
it  simply  remains  with  her  to  pronounce  her  united  decision  on 
any  point  connected  with  her  own  rights,  and  to  presB  thai  poiol 
with  sufficient  perseverance  and  unanimity  on  the  kgialatura,  in 
order  to  be  assured  of  success. 

Putting  aside,  therefore,  any  reference  to  the  indinatioiiB  or 
wishes  of  statesmen  or  political  parties,  as  matters  of  minor  im- 

Sortance,  wc  are  about  to  stat€  the  reasons  which  induce  us  to 
esire  the  meeting  of  convocation  for  the  despatch  of  business; 
and  we  shall  also  consider  the  objections  which  are  usually  oflfered 
to  that  measure. 

Some  persons,  in  their  advocacy  of  the  revival  of  convocatioD, 
have  taken  positions  which  cannot  be  admitted  by  any  one  who 
is  conversant  with  Church  history.  According  to  them,  no  laws 
whatever  can  be  made  in  the  discipline  of  me  Churdi,  or  on 
other  matters  immediately  affecting  her,  unless  a  convocation  o^ 
^od  shall  have,  at  least,  sanctioned  and  approved  those  laws. 
This  ground  is  not  unfrequently  taken ;  but  it  seems  to  ua  alto- 
gether untenable,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  condenm  many 
enactments  which  have  been  made  in  this  Church  from  the  period 
of  the  Reformation  to  the  present  day,  (and  which  are  actuaUj 
parts  of  our  ecclesiastical  law,)  as  having  proceeded  from  an  in- 
competent authority.  In  fact,  even  Romanists  admit,  that  the 
intervention  of  a  synod  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  on  matters  of  faith  and  discipline.  A  decree  of  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  universally  received  in  the  Churchy  is  to  them,  the 
substitute  for  synodical  enactments.  And  in  reference  to  the 
enactments  of  the  temporal  power  in  England  on  spirituil 
matters,  the  reception  of  such  enactments  by  the  Church  tt 
large,  seem  to  us  to  constitute  them  in  effect  the  laws  of  the 
Church  herself. 

While,  however,  we  cannot  maintain,  that  the  resumption  of 
the  direct  legislative  powers  of  the  Church  is  simply  and  abeo* 
lutely  essential  to  the  enactment  of  laws  affecting  the  Church, 
we  can  see  many  reasons,  which,  in  our  judgment,  render  thil 
revival  eminently  expedient  and  desirable. 

In  the  first  place,  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Conunooe^ 
in  virtue  of  the  acts  of  1828  and  1829,  is  such  as  plainly  ie 
render  it  unfit  for  the  consideration  of  many  ecclesiastical  sub- 
jects. A  body  which  now  comprises  a  large  body  of  RomanisfaBi 
many  dissenters,  and  which  will  probably  include  Jews  and 
infidels,  is  not  a  proper  tribunal  for  the  consideration  of  Chureh 
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subjeota.  ^  To  exclude  such  persons  from  their  discussion  would 
be  unpoasible ;  and  yet  it  is  unjust  in  itself,  and  offensive  to  the 
Church,  that  persons  of  a  different  religion  should  have  any  part 
m  legislating  tor  her.  But,  besides  this,  the  House  of  Commons 
is  not  oalcmated,  from  the  nature  of  the  attainments  of  its 
members,  to  form  a  sound  judgment  on  measures  affecting  the 
discipline  of  the  Church.  None  of  the  clergy  are  alloweid  to 
occupy  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  so  that  all  its  members 
are  laymen,  many  of  them  not  even  members  of  the  Church,  and 
who,  without  imping  any  disrespect  to  them,  are  not  so  much 
acquainted  with  dhurch  subjects  as  the  clergy  ought  at  least  to 
be.  In  addition  to  this,  the  continually  increasing  burden  of 
basiness  on  secular  matters  in  the  House  of  Commons,  renders  it 
impossible  for  that  body  to  give  the  necessary  time  and  care  to 
the  consideration  of  Church  subjects.  The  most  important  bills 
on  such  matters  might  be  brought  in  session  after  session  with- 
out ever  passing,  from  the  mere  press  of  business ;  even  if  there 
were  no  Qther  obstacle. 

All  this  seems  to  render  parliament  in  these  days  a  very  unfit 
legislative  body  for  the  Church.  Iii  fact,  Church  legisbttion  is, 
in  a  great  degree,  prevented  by  the  present  arrangements ;  for 
there  are  manv  subjects  of  vor}'  high  importance,  which  are  of 
too  sacred  a  character  to  be  submitted  to  an  assembly  composed 
of  religionists  of  all  kinds,  and  which,  yet,  ought  to  be  in  some 
way  legislated  upon,  with  a  view  to  the  welfare  of  religion,  and 
the  security  of  the  Church.  The  House  of  Commons  might, 
without  marked  and  glaring  impropriety,  discuss  such  matters  as 
the  temporalities  of  the  Church,  the  erection  of  episcopal  sees, 
the  dimmution  in  the  number  of  sinecures,  noiT-residence,  and 
pluralities,  and  such  other  mere  external  matters;  but  when 
questions  arise  on  matters  affecting  internal  discipline,  or  on 
morality  or  faith,  it  is  impossible  to  submit  them  to  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  there  is  then  no  possibility  of  legislating  at 
all  on  such  matters. 

In  the  next  place,  the  assembling  of  synods  for  mutual  counsel 
on  questions  affecting  reUgion,  is  an  apostolical  practice.  There 
is  even  a  special  promise  in  the  Gospel  to  those  who  are  gathered 
together  in  the  Lord^s  name.  It  is,  of  course,  true,  that  such 
assemblies  have  made  mistakes  before  now ;  still,  this  does  not 
fiimish  any  valid  objection  to  them  in  general.  Parliamewta 
have  at  times  legislated  injudiciously ;  yet  this  is  not  a  reason 
against  assembling  them.  The  question  is,  whether  Church 
sjfnods  are  not  l^neficial  and  necessary,  notwithstanding  any 
mistakea  to  which  they  may  be  liable.  That  they  are  useful,  may 
be  inferred  from  their  general  adoption  in  all  ages  of  the  Church, 
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and  by  sects  of  all  denominations.  The  Tarioas  leKnoaa  bo&i 
in  England  and  Ireland  external  to  the  Ghureh  ham  mm  wjuaiB. 
The  Bomish  prelates  assemUe  and  enact  reffukitiona.  The  Pk» 
byterians,  Free  Kirk,  Ciongregationalisis,  WeBlejana,  Jkc,  ham 
aU  tiieir  synods.  The  American,  and  the  Seottish  Ofanudi,  ham 
their  convention  and  synod*  All  of  these  sodetiea  have  diflbi^ 
ences  amongst  their  members.  They  are  liafale  to  oceaaiitMl 
disturbances  in  theur  synodical  meeting ;  and  yei  they  fed  ihi 
advantage  of  such  meetings,  and  contmually  hold  thenu  Ami 
we  must  here  add,  that  those  bodies  are  generally  leas  disliiiM 
at  present  than  the  Church  of  Endand  is,  notwithafanding  ik 
disputes  which  sometimes  occur  in  &eir  synods. 

In  the  third  place,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  disuse  t)f  synods  ia 
the  English  Church  has  tended  to  create  parties  and  oontiiH 
versies.  In  the  absence  of  any  legitimate  and  ocdinanr  mode  of 
promotii^g  objects  conceived  to  be  desirable  for  ibe  wdnre  of  ths 
COmrch,  zealous  persons  have  been  led  to  form  themaelvea  into 
combinations  and  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  their 
objects  by  influencing  the  public  mind,  and  the  legislature,'  or  the 
heads  of  the  Church ;  and  this  has  led  to  connter-movements. 
Thus  the  Church  has  become  divided  from  the  want  of  its  ^pti- 
mate  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  such  questions;  and  anxietyi 
dissension,  and  trouble  of  all  kinds,  have  arisen  to  the  heads  of 
the  Church,  to  a  far  greater  extent^  we  believe,  than  would  hive 
been  the  case  if  convocations  had  been  sitting.  To  take  the  cut 
of  the  Oxford  controversy,  we  believe  that  if  convocation  hai 
been  sitting,  the  whole  controversy  would  have  been  settled  &r 
sooner  and  more  eflectuaUy  than  it  was :  indeed,  we  believe  that 
the  Oxford  movement  would  never  have  taken  the  course  it  did. 
It  arose  very  much  from  a  feeling  of  the  want  of  any  such  point 
of  union  in  the  Church — from  a  sense  of  the  powerlessnesa  « the 
Church  to  resist  fatal  innovations ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the 
errors  and  extravagances  which  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  tiiat 
movement,  and  the  miserable  end  of  one  section  of  it,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  express  our  conviction  that  the  discussions  to  whidi  it 
has  given  rise  have  been  highly  beneficial  to  the  Church,  and  that 
she  has  been  braced  and  invigorated,  and  to  a  great  extent 

5urified  from  secularity  amidst  the  storms  of  the  lifit  ten  yeara 
!he  Church  has  now  only  to  advance  steadily,  on  her  own  dia- 
tinctive  principles — the  principles  of  God^s  most  holy  Word; 
and  she  wiU,  with  God^s  Uessing,  vanquish  every  opponent  whe 
may  be  in  her  path. 

in  the  next  place,  we  advocate  the  restoration  of  coovocatioOf 
because  there  are  questions  of  considerable  difficulty  continualfaf 
arising,  in  the  present  awakened  condition  ot  the  Qhnr^*  wlw 
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«re  of  Tewy  great  importance,  and  which  it  is  undefflrable  to 
leave  to  the  decision  of  particular  bishops.  In  matters  affect- 
ina  discipline,  doctrine,  Divine  worship,  a  bishop  is  sometimes 
cwed  upon  to  pronounce  his  single  and  unaided  decision.  He 
incurs  a  very  serious  responsibility  in  so  doing.  He  has  to 
decide,  on  his  own  judgment,  and  his  own  responsibility,  ques- 
tions perhaps  of  very  great  nicety  and  delicacy — questions  also  of 
very  nigh  importance — questions  on  which  the  public  mind  is 
intently  fixed,  and  on  which  any  injudicious  judgment  may  do  an 
infini^  of  harm :  and  then,  besides  this,  the  judgment,  when 
passed,  is  not  actually  binding  in  many  cases,  and  it  may  be 
counteracted  by  some  adverse  decision  or  opinion  of  another 
prdate.  Even  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  no  positive 
power  in  such  matters  beyond  any  other  bishop.  Now  we  submit, 
to  the  members  of  the  Church  generally,  that  there  is  an  obvious 
defect  in  such  a  system ;  in  point  of  fact^  it  greatly  increases  the 
anxiety  and  the  <£fficulties  of  the  episcopal  office.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  bishop  were  enabled  to  lay  such  cases  as  we  have 
alluded  to  before  convocation,  and  to  obtain  deliberate  legislation 
on  the  subject,  much  thought  and  anxiety  would  be  avoided,  his 
responsibihty  would  be  infinitely  lessened,  and  the  possibility  of 
hastT  and  injudicious  acts  would  be  obviated.  Any  decision 
would  come  armed  with  a  moral  weight  and  a  legal  authority, 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  resist.  In  this  point  of  view, 
therefore,  we  think  that  convocation  would  be  found  practically 
to  diminish  the  difficulties  experienced  by  bishops,  and  to  pro- 
mote  the  union  of  the  Church. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  think  that  the  spirit  and  character  of 
the  Church  in  general  at  present  ought  to  be  taken  into  account. 
There  is,  we  think,  a  great  respect  for  constituted  authorities^- 
we  may  say,  an  increasing  respect;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
18  a  great  deal  of  mental  activity,  a  great  increase  in  that  kind  of 
knowledge  which  enables  men  to  examine  and  discuss  eccle- 
siastical topics,  and  to  sift  and  examine  principles.  There  is  also 
"— and  it  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  such  a  mental  condition 
as  we  have  referred  to — an  indisposition  to  approve  any  exercise 
of  mere  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  power.  With  all  the  respect 
which  is  generally  entertained  for  constituted  authority,  and 
with  the  earnest  wish  and  longing  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers 
which  exists,  there  is  also  a  repugnance  to  any  exercise  of  those 
powers  which  seems  founded  on  mere  individual  judgment,  or 
which  is  not  supported  by  solid  and  well-weighed  reasons.  Au- 
thority, in  the  present  day,  requires  the  support  of  reason  and 
principle  ;  its  enactments  require  full  previous  discussion  :  there- 
fore, we  think  that  decisions  made  in  convocation,  after  full 
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opportunitj  had  been  dbrded  for  ddibeimtioii  and  ilJMiwiwi; 
and  examination  of  ik-^a  details,  would  be  more  genendly  Mtb* 
fiustory,  and  in  tV  end  more  condneive  to  the  peace  and  tiM 
uianimity  of  tb«/'  Ghnrch  than  any  deciaionB  made  by  indifidad 
prelates. 

In  the  next  place,  we  think  that  eonrocation  would  be  bmot 
aatisfactorjr  to  the  Ohnrch  generally,  as  a  l^;nlative  body,  than  a 
miod  consisting  merely  of  oishops.  There  is  this  mat  disthe* 
tion  between  the  ancient  synods  and  any  such  moosm  syood-*- 
in  the  former,  the  bishops  were  not  merely  representativeB  ef  As 
aposUes,  but,  as  a  body,  they  were  representotifes  of  the  dsm 
aad  laity ;  they  were  decM  to  tkmr  ojffim  by  tk0  et&rgjf  ai9i4fmmk 

Now  this  gave  them,  of  course,  a  peculiar  and  spe&l  aotoonty, 
which  bishops  appointed  merely  by  the  State,  oanncyt  poasesii 
The  Church  at  large  was  satisned  with  the  compoaatioii  of  tka 
ancient  synods,  wmch,  for  the  most  part,  consistad  onty  of 
bishops ;  because  they  fdt  that  the  bishops  were  leally  the  rys 
mfUatives  of  their  clergy  and  people ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  that 
the  Ohurch  would  be  equally  satisfied  now,  with  synods  oonsis^ 
ing  simply  of  bishops,  in  whose  appointment  the  Oharch  has 
really  had  no  part.  Those  bishops  may  be  revered  lor  their 
apostolical  office,  and  for  their  personal  character;  but  still  thsy 
are  not  representatives  of  the  Ghurch  at  large,  as  their  predeeo^ 
sors,  in  ancient  times,  were ;  and  a  synod  consisting  sokhr  of 
such  bishops,  would  scarcely  idealize  the  full  idea  and  notbn  of  tht 
early  aynods.  It  would  not  correspond  to  the  apostcdioal  synod 
held  on  the  question  of  legal  rites ;  and  we  feel  convinced,  fnoi 
all  that  is  passing  before  our  eyes,  that  it  would  not  give  satidEu- 
tion  to  the  Church  generally.  The  very  demand  for  oonvooation 
iB  a  token  that  something  more  is  requisite  than  a  mere  episec^ 
pal  synod.  Now,  under  all  these  circunostanoea,  we  are  of 
opinion,  that  convocation  is  a  body,  which,  in  its  general  teatofsii 
is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Church  in  this  empire.  Thore  ii»  - 
in  convocation,  a  fiur  r€pre$miatiim  of  the  Church.  The  bJsbopi 
constitute  one  house,  and  no  measure  can  be  passed  without  tiieir 
oonsent.  The  representatives  of  the  oler^  constitote  anotfnr 
house,  and  their  consent  is  also  requisite.  There  is  fiiU  o|q>orta* 
nity  for  the  examination  and  discussion  of  any  measures  proposed. 
We  apprehend  that  a  convocation,  constituted  in  general  as  it  ■ 
at  present,  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  infinite  majority  of  ths 
Church.  We  do  not  ourselves  see  any  objection  in  poiot  of 
principle  to  the  introduction  of  deputies  fix)m  the  laity  of  As 
Churcn ;  but  we  see  some  difficulties,  practically,  in  any  eaoh 
arranffement,  both  with  reference  to  the  mode  of  eleetiiig 
such  deputies,  and  with  referenoe  to  the  increase  kX  nombem  in 
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the  lower  houee,  which  would  thence  arise.  We  should  not  anti- 
cipate evil,  but  good,  in  many  respects,  iC  .\ay  deputies  could,  on 
really  good  and  sound  principles  of  select  n,  be  admitted  to 
the  lower  house.  The  system  does  not  work  u  dly  in  the  Ame- 
rican Ghurch ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  adding  largely 
to  the  power  and  influence  of  convocation.  This,  however,  is 
a  point  which  might,  very  fairiy,  come  under  the  consideration 
of  convocation  itseUT;  and  which  would  probably  be  fiilly  examined. 
The  convocation  would,  in  its  proceedings,  be  seen  by  the  laity  to 
aot  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  Ghurch. 

In  addition  to  this,  when  we  look  at  the  persons  who  would 
ooDStitute  the  lower  house  of  convocation,  we  certainly  feel  con- 
fident, that  while  there  would  be  full  scope  given  to  discussion, 
and  while  there  would  be  active  and  aealous  minds  which  would 
endeavour  to  push  forward  measures  of  a  very  important  charac- 
ter, there  would  also  be  so  much  of  gravity,  experience,  and  dis- 
eretion,  as  would,  in  almost  all  cases,  prevent  the  passing  of  any 
measures  of  an  objectionable  character.    It  is  possible,  that  a  few 

Crsons  of  extreme  opinions,  in  one  direction  or  another,  might 
returned  as  proctors  of  the  clergy ;  but  from  actual  experi- 
eooe,  and  from  the  character  of  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  we 
tiifaik  tiiere  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  the  election  of  such 
proctors,  in  general,  as  would  oppose  measures  of  a  dangerous 
eharaoter.  In  the  archdeacons,  again,  who  compose  so  very 
large  a  part  of  the  lower  house — in  the  representatives  of  chap- 
ters, at  present  at  least — ^there  is  a  body  wnich  would  interpose  a 
eheck  to  any  extravagancies  of  individuals.  It  is  possible,  we 
admit,  that  some  one  or  more  persons  might  be  so  unwise  as  to 
propose  alterations  in  the  formularies  of  the  Church,  to  meet 
their  views  on  regeneration ;  or  that  others  might  propose  some- 
thing of  a  Bomic^  tendency.  But  we  do  not  see  the  slightest 
reason  for  thinking  that  such  wild  proposals  would  meet  with 
general  support.  They  would  be  borne  down  by  the  general 
■ense  and  principles  of  convocation.  And  again,  if  any  measure 
of  questionable  utility  should  pass  the  lower  house  of  convocation, 
the  house  of  bishops  would  have  the  power  of  rejecting  or  modify- 
inff  it ;  and  as  we  hope  to  see  the  day  when  eighty  or  a  hundred 
mShope  will  sit  in  that  house,  they  need  not  fear  to  exercise  their 
prerogative  in  the  fullest  and  amplest  manner. 

Besides  this,  we  think  that  the  State  would  derive  benefit  from 
the  resumption  of  the  deliberations  of  convocation.  As  it  is^ 
there  is  a  feeling  of  extreme  jealousy  on  the  part  of  a  consider- 
aUe  and  influential  body  of  churchmen  at  the  interference  of  par- 
liament in  Church  matters.  Where  such  matters  relate  even 
merely  to  the  temporalities  of  the  Church,  there  is  some  danger  of 
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a  ooUifiion ;  but  when  the  State  acts  on  points  affecting  ediieation, 
and  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  there  is  considerable  ntk  of 
serious  differences.  The  Church  has  power,  when  she  chooses  to 
employ  it.  Ministries  and  political  parties  have  suffered  before 
now,  in  consequence  of  their  attempting  to  force  measures  witb- 
out  regard  to  the  principles  and  the  feeUngs  of  the  Church*  Ii 
these  times  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  to  rule  the  Church  on  the 
maxims  of  Henry  VIII.  or  Elizabeth.  The  executive  govern- 
ment does  not  possess  the  power  to  carry  measures  in  oppositiim 
to  public  opinion.  It  is  forced  to  consult  the  wishes  of  those  far 
whom  it  legislates.  Now,  as  matters  stand,  we  jud^  from  ^ag^ 
rience^  that  the  mere  consultation  of  government  with  tk$  Hrndt 
of  the  Churchy  is  not  sufficient  to  ensure  the  consent  of  the  Chnrdi 

generally.  Something  more  is  requisite.  It  is  felt  that  the 
eads  of  the  Church  are,  from  their  position,  so  much  under  the 
influence  of  government,  that  they  are  liable  to  view  questionB 
too  much  on  one  side ;  and  dissatisfaction  is  generally  felt  at  the 
notion  of  practically  confiding  the  management  of  the  Church  ta 
a  very  few  prelates,  and  to  lier  Majesty'^s  ministers.  We  fed 
assured  that  a  more  amicable  relation  between  the  Church  and 
State  would  be  promoted,  and  less  risk  of  collision  would  be  run, 
if  the  government  would  fairly  and  frankly  put  before  the  Church 
assembled  in  convocation  all  measures  affecting  her  internal  di^ 
cipline  or  her  office  as  teacher  of  the  people.  To  attempt  to 
force  measures  on  the  Church  which  are  unpalatable  to  her,  would 
be  highly  impolitic ;  and  it  would  be  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  modern  legislation,  and  of  religious  liberty,  which  all 

!)ol]ticians  are  now  so  desirous  of  promoting.  The  Church  toitf 
lavo  a  voice  in  sucli  questions ;  she  cannot  be  prevented,  und^ 
the  forms  of  our  constitution,  from  using  it.  Why,  then,  should 
she  not  be  permitted  to  do  so,  in  a  deliberative, assembly,  and  ins 
regular  ana  orderly  manner,  instead  of  becoming  excited  and 
agitated  by  the  apprehension  of  wrong  and  injustice ! 

These  are  some  of  the  grounds  on  which  we  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion,  that  convocation  ought  to  be  permitted  to  resume 
its  deliberations.  The  subject  is  one  of  very  high  importance, 
and  deserves  the  fullest  and  calmest  consideration  from  church- 
men. We  are  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  various  kinds 
which,  at  first  sight,  present  themselves.  But  we  think  that  those 
difficulties,  whatever  they  may  be,  ought  not  to  prevent  the 
attempt  from  being  made.  The  objections  which  Dr.  Jelf  has  so 
well  urged  in  his  sermon  before  the  convocation  of  Canterbury,  at 
its  late  meeting,  arc  familiar  to  us;  but  we  confess  that  they 
do  not  appear  to  us  to  have  any  real  force.  They  are  grounded 
generally  on  difficulties  in  detail,  and  in  the  actual  working  of 
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coBYOcation ;  and  the  much  respected  author  looks  to  the  time 
when  that  assembly  may  be  safely  permitted  to  resume  its  work. 
We  should  not  have  recommended  the  deliberations  of  convoca- 
tion a  few  years  since,  when  controversy  was  raging  in  all  parts 
of  the  Church,  and  when  parties  were  armed  almost  to  mutual 
extermination ;  but  we  thinlc  that  the  present  state  of  the  Church 
is  widely  diifercnt.  The  separation  of  certain  members  of  the 
Church  who  had  been  creating  unceasing  iiTitation  within  its 
communion,  has  gradually  restored  peace.  It  has  withdrawn  an 
influence  which  was  not  favourable  to  the  growth  of  habits  of 
fiddlity  to  the  Church,  or  of  Christian  humility ;  and  the  effect 
has  faieen  to  chasten  and  subdue  many  an  ardent  mind,  which  in 
ita  too  confiding  nature  had  been  pushed  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Christian  moderation.  The  effects  of  this  secession  have  been  seen 
in  a  gpntdual  clearing  of  the  heated  and  darkened  atmosphere  which 
had  gathered  around  us,  charged  with  elements  of  danger  and 
convulsion.  It  is  the  hand  of  God  which  has  affected  this  tran- 
quillizing of  the  elements ;  and  we  can  see  with  gratitude  the 
breaking  in  of  a  prospect  which  we  had  long  sought  for — the 
prospect  of  a  united  Church — a  Church  engaged  in  warfare  only 
against  the  spirit  of  this  world,  and  the  various  forms  of  error 
and  mn  which  surround  her — a  Church  which  can  combine  sted- 
fastness  of  &ith  with  toleration  of  individual  opinions.  We 
think  we  can  distinctly  see  before  us  the  approach  of  such  a  state 
of  thincs,  amidst  the  many  temporary  clouds  which  beset  the 
Church  s  path.  And  we  believe  that  if  it  were  wished  to  put  a 
final  end  to  the  baneful  influence  of  religious  party,  no  more 
eflfbctual  wav  could  be  found,  than  to  call  in  the  aid  of  convoca- 
tion. Men  s  minds  would  be  then  directed  from  the  interests  of 
their  own  little  coteries,  to  the  broader  and  more  important  field 
of  the  gathered  Church.  They  might  seek  to  introduce  their  own 
views  there ;  but  they  would  soon  find,  that  party  views  would  not 
gain  acceptance  in  that  solemn  assembly.  The  convocation 
would,  we  feel  convinced,  prove  a  rock,  against  which  the  cffort-s 
of  party  would  be  directed  in  vain,  until  party  fell,  silenced,  and 
in  despair.  The  apprehensions  which  haunt  the  minds  of  some 
excellent  men,  in  reference  to  the  struggles  of  party  in  convocation, 
would,  we  feel  assured,  vanish,  after  they  had  witnessed  its  actual 
working.  We  ask  of  them  to  look  simply  at  the  composition  of 
that  assembly.  Would  the  majority  of  it  be  under  the  influence 
of  any  violent  party !  AVould  the  majority  consent  to  any  ex- 
travagant measures!  Surely  not.  We  say,  without  fear  or 
doubt,  that  the  vast  majority  would  consist  of  men  of  moderate 
views,  like  those  of  the  author  of  the  sermon  before  convocation. 
Would  the  dergy  return  violent  men!    Assuredly  not.    The 


elergy  are  not,  generillj,  men  of  esctreme  opinionB.  And  if  afeff 
men  of  extreme  opinions,  or  of  Tiolenoe,  ahoold  obtain  iilmiMMi^ 
what  evil,  practically,  could  result,  when  the  vast  nuyority  mm 
men  of  altogether  a  different  stamp !  We  really  think,  that  Hk 
difRculty  needs,  only  to  be  looked  at  ckMely  and  prmkieJIf^m 
order  to  be  assured  that  it  ought  not  to  prevent  the  ^*^ 

of  convocation. 

Now,  to  come  to  another  objection,  which  has  been 
the  occurrence  of  serious  divisions  in  councils,  and  their  c 
uselessness  in  times  of  controversy.     It  is  very  tme  that  tioM 
have   occurred,  in  which  the  action  of  the  Ghoreh  has  beat 
almost  suspended  in  a  kind  of  ^cope,  and  all  ordinary  ezpedieili 
for  restoring  the  use  of  her  vital  functions  seem  to  fiul  for  tki 
moment.     Such  was  the  Arian  controversy,  chiefly  throng^  thi 
interference  of  the  Staie^  which  embarrassed  and  embroiled  matten 
so  much,  by  interfering  with  the  free  expression  of  the  Ohnreh^ 
opinions,  that  men  hardly  knew  for  a  time  what  course  to  tsta^ 
and  every  man'^s  hand  was  against  his  brother.     In  the  heat  and 
fury  of  controversy,  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  synods  will  nol 
appease  men'^s  mmds — that  they  may  be  themselves  under  thi 
innueiice  of  heat  and  party  feeling.    Mistakes  have  certainly  beea 
made  by  synods  before  now.     Every  institution,  in  which  humaa 
beings  are  the  agents,  will  be  at  times  liable  to  imperfections  and 
temporary  aberrations.     But  still  this  should  not  militate  against 
the  institutions  themselves.  They  may  be  useful  notwithstanding. 
Convocations  have  done  good  service  to  the  Church  of  En^hmd 
before  now,  though  they  have  been  in  fault.  The  divisions  between 
the  two  houses  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  have 
been  referred  to,  as  showing  the  danger  of  collisions.    This  was  a 
case  in  which  convocation  had  been  suspended  for  a  long  aeries  of 
years,  and  in  which  its  working  was  not  understood  :  in  such  a 
case  the  legislature  ought  to  have  interfered,  and  given  the  crowa 
power  to  regulate  such  matters  of  mere  external  privilege,  as  ooo- 
stituted  the  grounds  of  debate.  The  upper  house  and  the  lower  weie 
at  issue  on  points  of  privilege  ;  and  m  this  case  the  State  sbouU 
have  interfered  to  preserve  peace  and  order.     Constantino  the 
Great,  and  the  succeeding  Christian  emperors,  always  took  can 
that  order  should  be  preserved  in  the  deliberations  of  synods.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  of  the  day  ought  to  have  mvoked  tin 
aid  of  the  civil  power  to  terminate  these  difibrences,  and  permit 
the  convocation  to  discharge  its  functions  undisturbed.     And 
again,  with  regard  to  Bishop  Hoadley — ^what  harm  could  the  ooit* 
demnation  of  Hoadley  have  done  to  the  Church  or  the  State! 
Supposing  the  lower  house  of  convocation  to  bring  articles  of 
accusation  against  a  bishop,  or  to  censure  his  writings  or  opinioii8» 
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b  greaf  barm  can  reauH  except  to  the  individiial!  If  the 
V  hooee  shoald  acquit  the  accused  prelate,  the  cause  is  at  an 

If  it  ahould  condemn  and  depose  him,  it  could  not  injure 
Qhtirch.  Bishops  have  been  often  deposed  before  now ;  and 
'  an  liable  to  deposition  just  as  much  as  the  inferior  derg]^ 

Very  probably  the  goTemment,  in  the  time  of  Bishop 
idley,  may  have  looked  with  jealousy  on  the  lower  house  oiT 
pooation,  as  not  well  affected  to  the  Hanoverian  succession. 

[may  have  supposed  the  attack  on  him  to  have  been  stimu^ 
by  Jacobite  reeling ;  but  it  was  a  very  unwise  expedient  to 
iress  entirely  the  meetings  of  convocation,  instead  of  attempt- 
to  remedy  the  defects  in  its  constitution.  Without  doubt 
emeriment  succeeded  after  a  time  in  damping  the  seal  of  the 
reo.  A  season  of  deadness  came.  The  Church  remained 
livelv  in  the  hands  of  government  for  many  years ;  but  that 
a  or  deadness  and  passive  acquiescence  is  gone,  never  to 
m  again-  The  State  is  now  more  open  to  popular  influences^ 
the  Uhurch  will  infallibly  have  influence  on  any  point  in  which 
ohooees  to  exercise  it.  If  there  are  not  disputes  in  convoca- 
,  there  will  be  disputes,  and  greater  disputes,  out  of  it.  It  is 
any  lonirer  possible  by  the  mere  system  of  doini;  nothinir,  to 

kgain,  it  is  objected  to  the  convocation,  that,  as  at  present 
ititoted,  it  is  not  a  national  synod,  and  is  therefore  inoom*' 
nt  to  legislate  for  the  whole  united  Church  of  England  and 
•ad.  We  admit  the  force  of  this  objection  ;  but,  then,  whjf 
idfUdHU  convocation  he  made  national  f  We  cannot  see  the 
litest  diflfcullT  in  uniting  the  convocation  of  York  to  that  of 
terbury,  and  in  permitting  the  Irish  convocation  to  send 
Btiee  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the  Irish  clergy.  This 
Id  make  a  national  synod ;  of  which  all  colonial  bishops  might 
members,  while  all  other  bishops  in  communion  with  the 
irch  might  sit  in  the  upper  house  without  the  right  of  voting. 
\  Irish  bishops  would,  of  course,  be  members  of  the  upper 
se;  the  clergy  being  2000  in  number,  their  convocation 
^  deot  deputies  to  the  extent  of  oneniixth  of  the  number  of 
l^fah  members  of  the  lower  house  of  convocation.  If  there  were 
wish  to  form  a  national  synod,  it  could  be  very  easily  done. 
)  Grown  has  the  power  to  do  so  without  any  appeal  to  parliament, 
believe ;  but  it  would  be  easy  to  take  the  necessary  powenit 
to  provide  for  the  enactment  of  orders  for  the  proceedings  of 
assembly.  These  are  mere  matters  of  detail,  which  could  be 
Jed  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 

¥e  are  persuaded  that  too  many  of  our  best  men  are  in  the 
it  c^  making  mountains  out  of  mole«hilIs.     They  are  deterred 
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from  aeoompliabing  great  objects  by  vame  feam  ahd  appMMi 
aions,  derived  from  times  when  tte  whole  state  of  ihiUBll|l 
widely  different  from  what  it  now  is.  We  can  most  fldy '  lA 
eordiaUy  sympathize  with  those  who  are  thus  inflneDeed,  badtai 
we  know  the  extreme  diffi<mlty  of  getting  over  sneli  ^agiie  tmt{ 
and  we  also  are  aware  that  they  arise  m>m  a  conaaentioaa  te 
ing,  and  from  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  CSmreh ;  bMi  iik 
rei>eat,  that  it  is  onr  conviction,  that  the  time  haa  pasM'ljfj  Ji 
which  the  real  wd&re  of  the  Chnrch  can  be  pitHnotedT  Ijf 
sitting  still,  and  doing  nothing  in  matters  of  snch  importanBSii 
this. 

Without  donbt,  if  convocation  were  permitted  to  aetf-fisri 
would  be  a  considerable  press  of  business  for  some  time;  waAym 
ean  imagine  that  there  are  venerable  men  who  would  look,  iM 
some  uneasiness,  at  the  amount  of  pressure  on  their  time  and  i|^ 
tention  which  might  ensue,  and  which  might  seem  to  them  doflll 
beyond  their  energies;  but,  we  apprehend,  that  the  pteartii 
would  not,  after  aU,  be  found  so  very  great,  as  might  be  at  Ml 
imagined.  Convocation  could  not  sit  above  a  certain  time.  It 
womd  not  be  possible  to  remove  the  archdeacons  and  prodofi 
from  their  parochial  and  other  duties  for  lengthened  periods 
The  sittings  of  convocation  must,  therefore,  be  of  limited  donii* 
tion ;  and  the  pressure  of  legislation  in  any  one  year  oodU  ntit 
be  very  great :  measures  of  less  urgency  or  of  difficnlty  wmdd  te 
deferred  for  future  consideration.  We  should  not  anticipate  any 
rapid  settlement  of  important  questions.  Points  of  diffieidty 
might  be  reserved  for  full  and  ample  discussion ;  and  the  pie* 
sident  of  the  &^od  would  always  have  it  in  his  power  to  give 
ample  time  for  deliberation. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  advocate  the  revival  of  convoeatioa 
as  a  deliberative  and  legislative  assembly ;  but  so  modified  as  to 
suit  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  to  enable  it  to  wtife 
with  harmony  and  efficiency. 

We  think  that  powers  should  be  taken  for  uniting  the  coil- 
vocation  of  York  to  that  of  Canterbury,  for  summoning  the  Irak 
convocation,  and  enabline  it  to  send  a  certain  number  of  d^mtiei 
to  the  English  synod,  and  for  making  such  orders  and  regidatieoi 
as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  as  would  be  necessary  to  proivide  kt 
order  and  regularity,  and  to  prevent  collisions  between  the  t«o 
houses.  Of  this  general  Bvnod  of  the  united  Church,  we  wmdd 
propose  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  president,  who  ooj^ 
to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  patriarch,  in  order  to  enable  him  t9 
preside  over  all  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  united  Chorohi 
and  to  issue  his  writ  of  summons  to  the  whole.  As  **  primate 
of  all  England,^'  he  would  not  have  authority  to  precnde  in  iM 
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d  of  Ireland,  but  as  "  patriarch,"^  he  would  hold  a  superior 
.  and  power  to  that  which  he  now  holds,  and  which  would 
I  him  above  all  archbishops  and  primate& 
^e  do  not  know  whether,  in  these  days,  any  jealousy  might 
tit  in  Ireland  at  the  notion  of  subjecting  the  primate  and 
bishops  of  Ireland  to  any  English  prelate  ;  but  if  there 
Id  be  so,  we  would  say,  that  we  do  not  purpose  that  the 
mate  of  Ireland'^  should  be  subject  to  the  ^^  pnmate  of  Eng- 
^  who  has  certainly  no  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
od,  but  to  the  ^^  patriarch^  of  the  whole  united  Church, 
idin^  the  English  colonies  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
d,  m  our  humble  judgment,  conduce  to  the  safety  of  the 
I  branch  of  the  Church,  if  it  were  brought  into  more  close 
a  with  the  English  Church.  The  act  for  the  legislative 
n  of  the  two  countries  provided  that  the  two  Churches 
Id  be  *'  united  ;'*'*  but  except  on  paper,  and  in  the  eye  of  the 
they  are  not  now  more  united  than  they  were  before  tne  union* 
f  are  legally  united,  but  this  union  is  not  practically  carried 
They  are  thoroughly  independent  of  each  otner  in  all  respects. 
,  we  think  that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish 
rch  to  be  included  in  any  future  arrangements  for  the  Eng* 
as  &r  as  possible.  Nor  do  we  see  any  reason  why  the 
iish  Church,  if  she  chose  to  place  herself  under  the  jurisdic* 
of  the  patriarch  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  should  be 
led  admission  to  the  national  synod. 

^6  have  been  more  particularly  induced  to  give  utterance  to 
ipinions  on  this  subject,  by  the  circumstance  of  the  assem- 
;  of  the  convocation  on  occasion  of  the  summoning  of  a  new 
ament.  We  are  aware  that  considerable  anxiety  has  been 
>y  numerous  and  influential  bodies  of  clergy  and  laity  on  the 
)ct  of  the  meeting  of  convocation ;  and  that  petitions  and 
orials  have  been  prepared  and  transmitted  expressive  of 
'  wishes,  that  it  may  be  permitted  to  enter  on  the  dischaive 
8  deliberative  and  legislative  functions.  We  have  not  the 
test  doubt,  that  the  cause  has  been  promoted  by  these  ex-« 
lions  of  opinion ;  but  we  think  that  the  convocation  itself, 
lone  more  to  promote  that  cause,  b^  its  own  proceedings, 
any  other  advocate  has  yet  accomphshed.  We  have  read^ 
unqualified  gratification,  the  report  of  its  proceedings,  fur- 
id  to  the  pages  of  our  able  contemporary,  ^^The  English 
!€hman,^  by  some  correspondent ;  which,  brief  and  impeneot 
iSi  appears  to  us  one  of  the  most  interesting  documents  that 
NHne  to  light  for  years  past.  We  oifer  no  apology  for  trans- 
]g  to  our  pages  the  whole  of  this  simple  and  unadorned  naiv 


vative,  which  beam  all  the  impKss  of  mncentj^  and  of  Ika 
mony  of  an  eye-witneas.  Witkoui  the  pompons  diction,  and  thi 
^' scsquipedalia  verba,'^  which  Bometiinea  occur  in  the  reports  rf 
old  synods,  this  little  narrative  conveys  to  us  all  the  notaoa  <l 
aynodical  proceedings,  conducted  with  temper^  wtadoniy  and  chi- 
rity: — 

"  The  opening  of  the  Holy  Provincial  Synod  of  CanlnhiRj  ha 
appeared  in  the  English  Churchman  of  November  25th.  We  now  Jno* 
ceed  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  proceedingg  at  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  flS 
Nov.  24  th. 

*'  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  presenti  supported  bj 
the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  Rochester,  Salisbury,  Oxfordf  Su  Am^ 
Exeter,  &c.  &c. 

**  Dr.  Short,  as  the  junior  bishop,  read  the  prayers. 

"  Dr.  Spry  presented  the  prolocutor,  and  Dean  Lyall  read  a  Lidi 
speech  touching  upon  points  connected  with  the  state  of  the  Chnrek, 
and  saying  that  the  present  would  be  a  fitvourable  opportunity  for  tbs 
convocation  to  be  allowed  to  act,  as  it  would  be  under  the  pretideiiej 
of  his  Grace,  who  had  so  long  and  so  ably  filled  the  archiepiseopil 
throne.  His  Grace  approved  of  our  choice,  and  complimented  the  pro- 
locutor on  the  ability  with  which  he  had  discharged  the  various  dntlei 
to  which  he  had  been  called. 

'*  The  lower  house  retired,  and  the  prolocutor  read  the  namss  of  the 
clergy  summoned. 

'*  A  complaint  was  made  that,  owing  to  the  changes  in  the  dlooesei, 
some  archdeaconries  had  lost  their  representatives. 

**Dean  Lyall  said  he  had  found  some  standing  orders  of  the 
house  regulating  the  mode  in  which  the  debates  were  to  be  canied 
on.  Having  read  these,  he  appointed  certain  members  to  assist  him  ia 
preserving  order. 

"  A  member  proposed  '  that  an  address  should  be  presented  to  the 
upper  house,  asking  their  lordships  to  unite  with  the  lower  house  in 
a  humble  petition  to  the  Queen,  praying  for  her  royal  licence  that  con- 
vocation might  be  permitted  to  consult  upon  the  best  means  of  increis- 
ing  the  efficiency  of  the  Church.'  He  said  that  we  were  perfectly  in  ' 
order  in  presenting  such  an  address ;  that  this  was  one  of  the  proper 
means  of  communicating  to  the  upper  house  the  wishes  of  the  lower. 

"  This  was  seconded  by ,  because,  though  he  was  not 

very  sanguine  about  convocation,  he  knew  that  the  clergy  wbom  he 
represented  wished  that  convocation  might  be  allowed  to  act. 

"  Dr. moved   an  amendment  *  that  a  conference  should  be 

sought  with  the  upper  house ; '  he  argued  that  in  conference  ne 
should  be  better  able  to  explain  our  wishes  and  wants  than  in  an 
address. 

"After  this  had  been  seconded,  several  members  spoke  for  and 


ipoMil  the  piopodtioiii.     Some  dionght  we  had  better  wtit  for  the 
Qihop's  address ;  others  said  the  advantage  of  the  address  or  confireDee 
^ppa,  that  their  lordships  would  be  able  to  insert  our  wishes  in  their 
^Idrras  to  the  Sovereign,  if  they  coincided  with  us. 
.,  **  The  amendment  was  put  from  the  chair  and  lost. 

**  The  original  motion  was  put  and  lost  also. 
-  *'  An  archdeacon  wished  to  present  a  petition  from  the  clergy  of  his 
nehdeaconry  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Hampden's  rumoured  nomination  to 
W0  MO  of  Hersford. 

*  The  archdeacon  of  ■  thought  we  were  not  oompetent 

^  reeeive  petitions  from  the  clergy,  inasmuch  as  we  ourseWes  were 
Ibw  representatives,  and  therefore  competent  to  declare  their  wishes. 

**  Several  concurred  in  this  view. 

**  The  prolocutors  being  appealed  to,  said  he  knew  of  no  precedent  for 
iMttving  petitions,  and  the  absence  of  a  precedent  in  their  favour  waa 
lIlBoat  a  precedent  against  receiving  them. 

**  A  proctor  observed  that  the  House  of  Commons  were  the  represen- 
tMivea  of  the  people,  and  yet  that  they  received  petitions  from  their 
fonstitoents  ;  and  that  one  reason  why  it  might  not  be  easy  to  find  a 
pecedent  for  our  receiving  petitions  was,  that  the  custom  of  petitioning 
lad  grown  up  since  convocation  was  silenced. 

;  **  It  was  then  proposed  and  seconded  that  the  petition  be  read ;  but, 
sfter  some  further  discussion,  it  was  withdrawn. 

**  Another  petition  for  the  increase  of  the  episcopate  and  diaoonale 
VM  presented,  but  this  also  was  laid  upon  the  table  on  the  ground  that 
is  we  were  not  certain  we  had  the  power  of  receiving  petitionii  we 
dioiight  it  better  to  leave  the  point  undecided. 

"  It  was  mentioned  that  similar  petitions  had  been  forwarded  to  the 
upper  house. 

**  A  discussion  arose  as  to  whether  the  lower  house  could  originate 
aay  thing, — whether,  for  instance,  we  could  put  any  new  matter  into 
lbs  address,  or  whether  our  power  was  confined  to  leaving  out  what  we 
did  not  like,  and  putting  a  negative  on  the  whole. 

"  This  view  found  some  advocates ;  but  it  was  said  that  new  matte? 
«•■  proposed  at  the  last  convocation,  and  no  objection  was  made  on 
Uiat  score. 

*^A  member  observed  that,  as  it  was  evident  we  were  not  sufficiently 
aeqpiainted  with  the  rights,  and  privileges,  and  powers  of  the  lower 
house,  we  ought  to  be  especially  careful  not  to  come  to  any  resolu- 
tion that  might  unduly  restrict  them ;  he  did  not  understand  the  feel- 
ing which  led  members  to  endeavour  to  diminish  the  little  power  still 
1^  oonvocation,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  compliment  away  our 
lights. 

**  About  two  hours  were  occupied  in  these  preliminary  diseusaiona* 
During  this  time  the  upper  house  had  been  engaged  in  preparing  the 
address  to  the  Queen. 

**  It  waa  rumoured  that  a  proposal*  in  fovour  of  reviving  the  dry  Ixmea 
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of  coDYocatioD,  woald  be  made  in  that  honaet  as  some  of  Ae  tiAey 
wished  to  tee  the  Church's  synod  sgain  in  action. 

''The  prolocutor  read  the  addr^,  first  thnnigfa,  then  pangmphlf 
paragraph.  He  said,  if  no  ohserradon  is  made,  the  paragraph  iritt  be 
considered  to  have  passed  ;  if  any  member  wiahea  to  move  an  ameid- 
ment,  he  will  have  the  opportunity. 

"  The  address  began  thus  : — *  Madam, — On  the  laat  oeeanon  of  on 
meeting,  we  congratulated  your  Majesty  on  your  alliance  with  a  Priao^ 
no  less  illustrious  for  his  virtues  than  his  descent,  and  on  the  Imtk  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  We  have  now  to  express  our  happiness  in  seeiig 
your  Majesty  surrounded  by  a  family  who  would,  we  earnestly  piayedi 
show  in  after  life  the  fruits  of  their  early  training  in  sound  wisdom  ad 
religion.' 

"  This  met  with  universal  approbation.  All  seemed  to  be  of  opimoa 
that  we  could  not  be  too  thankful  for  the  good  example  of  domestie 
life,  and  attention  to  the  duties  of  personal  religion,  set  by  the  Qoeea 
and  her  Royal  Consort. 

"  A  paragraph  followed,  '  thanking  her  Majesty  that,  following  the 
example  of  her  predecessors,  she  had  done  so  much  for  the  Cfanrdi,  aad 
acted  so  wisely  and  constitutionally.' 

"  A  member  asked  what  her  Majesty's  predecessors  had  done  for  tbe 
Church  ?  He  thought  the  Church  had  not  much  to  thank  them  for ; 
and  that  such  ill-grounded  compliments  did  more  harm  than  good. 
Nor  could  he  conscientiously  agree  in  the  expression,  *  that  the  powen 
of  the  crown  were  in  all  cases  exercised  impartially  and  constitntioB* 
ally,'  so  long  as  the  synods  of  the  Church  of  England  were  not  per- 
mitted to  meet.  Not  that  he  blamed  the  Sovereign  for  this ;  for  be 
believed  that  the  royal  licence  would  not  be  refused,  if  the  houses  of 
convocation,  and  the  Church  in  general,  petitioned  for  it. 

"Another  member  had  previously  expressed  his  conviction  thst 
though,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  Sovereign  had  the  power 
to  prorogue  convocation  from  time  to  time,  yet  that  it  never  was 
intended  that  this  power  should  be  exercised  so  as  to  prevent  tbe 
Church's  synod  from  consulting  about  the  Church's  welfare. 

*'  The  next  paragraph  congratulated  her  Majesty  on  the  success  tbit 
had  followed  the  foreign  policy  of  her  ministers,  in  preserving  pesee 
amongst  Christian  nations,  bringing  the  heathen  into  communication 
With  Christian  states,  and  teaching  the  European  powers  to  act  witb 
Christian  principle  towards  their  subjects.  Some  objection  was  made 
to  the  war  with  China,  and  it  was  observed  that  the  Poles  did  not  seem 
to  benefit  much  by  any  lessons  we  had  taught  their  rulers.  And  it 
seemed  the  feeling  of  many  present,  that  it  was  hardly  fair  to  introduce 
such  subjects,  or  to  ask  our  concurrence  in  propositions,  the  drift 
of  which  was  not  very  clear,  and  which  might  mean  any  thing  of 
nothing. 

''  An  archdeacon  moved  the  insertion  of  a  paragraph  thanking  ber 
Majesty  for  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  see  of  St.  Asaph,  and  for 
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the  establishment  of  the  bishopric  of  Manchester,  which  we  looked 

upon  as  an  earnest  of  a  still  further  increase  in  the  number  of  our 

Vuhops,  till  they  bore  some  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  popu- 

UtSon. 

'    *'  This  was  carried  unanimously. 

"  The  address  then  thanked  her  Majesty  for  the  increase  in  the  epis- 
copacy abroad,  and  congratulated  the  Church  that,  by  a  liberality 
ttnezampled  in  these  latter  days,  our  Church  had  sent  forth  chief 
pastors  into  many  distant  lands.  The  expression,  'our  Church  had 
sent  forth,'  was  found  fault  with,  because,  as  convocation,  which  is  the 
Church  of  England  by  representation,  had  not  been  consulted  on  these 
measures  ;  they  were  the  acts,  not  of  the  Church  at  large,  but  of  the 
individuals  who  had  assisted  in  them  and  sanctioned  them. 

**  Many  argued  that  this  belonged  to  the  bishops  alone ;  but  the  objec- 
tion was  maintained  on  this  ground,  amongst  others,  that  when  the 
Wshop  of  Australia  made  his  noble  protest  against  the  intrusion  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  into  his  diocese,  he  had  said,  *  he  could  not 
silently  permit  any  other  bishop  to  usurp  the  power  which  the  Church 
of  England  had  invested  him  with,  unless  he  were  sent  by  the  houses  of 
convocation.'  It  was  answered  that  other  bishops  had  been  sent — not 
igainst  the  wishes  of  this  prelate,  but  at  his  request. 

**  Here  a  clause  was  proposed  to  be  inserted,  which  gave  rise  to  a 
long  debate.  We  cannot  quote  the  words  accurately,  but  wo  hope  the 
mover  will  make  them  public. 

**  It  was  to  this  effect.  We  had  heard  with  surprise  and  regret  that 
the  prime  minister  had  recommended  Dr.  Hampden  to  succeed  to  the 
see  of  Hereford,  as  he  laboured  under  the  censure  of  the  university  of 
Oxford ;  and  we  earnestly  prayed  her  Majesty  not  to  issue  the  congS 
d^Sltre,  till  a  competent  and  lawful  tribunal  had  examined  his  opinions 
and  pronounced  sentence. 

■  **  The  proposer  supported  his  motion  with  earnestness  and  prudence. 
He  considered  the  appointment  of  a  person  lying  under  the  censure  of 
snch  a  body  as  the  convocation  of  Oxford,  most  unwise  and  deplorable* 
If  he  were  elected  and  consecrated,  before  he  had  cleared  himself  of 
the  charge  of  unsoundness  in  the  faith,  it  would  be  the  greatest  injury 
the  Church  had  received  for  many  generations.  He  believed  that  the 
Church  at  large  would  take  up  the  question,  and  petition  the  Queen 
and  the  bishops ;  but  in  the  mean  time  churchmen  looked  to  convoca- 
tion to  move,  and  he  thought  we  should  not  be  doing  our  duty  to  God 
and  His  Church,  if  we  did  not  do  all  in  our  power  to  prevent  a  person, 
labouring  under  so  grave  a  suspicion  of  heresy,  from  being  intruded  on 
the  Church. 
•  ••  The  motion  was  seconded  by  the  archdeacon  of . 

"  Several  dignitaries  agreed  with  what  had  been  said  in  condemna- 
tion of  the  appointment,  but  they  did  not  know  whether  we  were  com- 
petent to  consider  the  subject  till  they  had  the  Queen's  writ ;  and  they 
certainly  thought  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  embark  in  it.  It  was 
laid,  many  members  evidently  had  a  strong  desire  that  convocation 
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their  wubn.     Others  laid  eonvoeadoii  wat  ike  pioptr  cooit  to 

Dr.  Hampden's  opbions*  end  pfonoiiiioe  vpoa  them ;  sad, 

we  ooght  to  watt  till  they  legally  eame  befim  us.     it  wae 

that  as  there  appeared  hat  sinall  hope  of  o«r  beiag  permlUd  to  Ml « 

an  eeclesiastieal  synodt  we  had  better  do  what  we  eonldi  AbI  if  m 

waited  till  prime  ministers  Tdmitarily  leooBnended  o«r  anaaihim^ 

we  sbonld  be  in  our  graves  first;  that  we  did  not  ptonnooes  s^f 

opinion  as  to  whether  Dr.  Hampden's  statements  weio  hendedt  it 

only  prayed  that  an  inYostigation  might  be  made,  belbn  Ua  iffoiii^ 

ment  to  the  oflSce  of  a  bishop. 

**  The  question  was  pat,  and  as  there  was  some  diffinonee  ef  epiaim 
as  to  the  show  of  handSf  the  house  divided ;  the  yens  going  to  the  pM- 
locutor's  lefty  the  noes  to  the  right;  the  majority  wore  agaiost  Ihi 
motion. 

''  The  hist  paragraph  was  to  this  effiset: — '  If  at  any  time  hv 
Majesty  should  wish  to  consult  convocation,  npon  qnestiona  nlatiag  Is 
the  welfare  and  efficiency  of  the  Chorcbv  wa  would  endoovonr  to  ddr» 
berate  upon  them  with  care  and  prudence.' 

''  An  archdeacon  moved  an  amendment,  which  waa  mneh  to  tiie 
point,  but  we  can  give  only  an  imperfect  dietch  of  it^— ^  The  Miif 
that  convocation  should  be  allowed  to  consult  upon  Church  affiuis  wsi 
daily  increasing.  All  other  religious  bodies  had  their  delibsntifS 
meetings.  We,  therefore,  earnestly  prayed  that  her  Majeaty  wonU 
graciously  condescend  to  grant  her  licence  for  us  to  act.'  This  was 
seconded  by  a  proctor,  who,  in  answer  to  the  question, — What  were  ve 
to  deliberate  upon  ?  said,  about  the  canons,  which  had  been  passed  in 
days  of  religious  intolerance,  and  therefore  were  not  adapted  lor  timM 
of  toleration. 

**  Another  amendment  was  proposed  and  seconded,  *  praying  that  no 
alterations  might  be  made  in  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Chmdi 
without  the  consent  of  convocation.' 

''  As  it  was  getting  late,  and  we  did  not  like  detaining  the  bishqUi 
and  especially  our  aged  president,  longer  than  absolutely  necessary,  ws 
abstained  from  discussion,  and  proceeded  to  vote  on  the  queations  befon 
the  house. 

"  Both  amendments  were  lost  by  a  small  majority. 

"  It  was  then  proposed  that  the  words  *  as  we  earnestly  pray,'  should 
be  inserted  after  '  if  her  Majesty  should  wish  to  consult  oonvocation^' 
This  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

"  The  address  then  passed  the  lower  house. 

"  The  prolocutor  took  it  to  the  upper  house,  and  whilst  their  loidp. 
ships  were  considering  the  amendments,  it  was  proposed  by  an  $xA' 
deacon  that  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  should  be  asked  to 
appoint  some  persons  to  examine  the  minutes  and  documents,  in  oidsr 
to  ascertain  what  were  the  privileges,  and  powers,  and  mode  of  proceed- 
ing in  the  lower  house,  and  its  rehttion  to  the  upper  house. 

**  The  prolocutor  was  sent  for,  and  on  his  return  he  infonned  ns  iM 
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piper  house  had  acceded  to  the  amendment,  with  the  ezeeption  of 
11  alteration,  which  rather  increased  the  force  of  what  we  wished 
^  The  sentence  would  run  thus — '  if  her  Majesty  on  any  occa- 
fished  to  restore  the  action  of  convocation,  as  we  earnestly  prayed.' 
ower  house  approved  the  alteration,  and  the  address  passed. 
In  archdeacon  observed,  that  he  had  intended  to  have  moved  to 
^  the  hypothetical  Ibrm  into  a  direct  prayer,  and  he  wished  he 
one  so. 

rhe  prolocutor,  who  carried  the  address  back  to  the  bishops,  in- 
d  ns  that  his  Ghrace  would  see  what  could  be  done  about  consult* 
le  minotes. 

rhe  two  houses  were  then  prorogued  to  December  9  ;  and  those 
len  who  wished  to  go  up  with  the  address,  were  requested  to  put 
their  names. 

t  was  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  lower  house,  that  the  prolocu-* 
id  conducted  himself  with  the  greatest  courtesy,  and  impartiality, 
indness,  throughout  the  business  of  the  day. 
rhe  meeting  lasted  from  half-past  eleven  to  five." 

1W9  we  think,  that  this  Report  ought  to  set  at  rest  any  fears 
I  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  proceedings  of  convocation, 
remarkable  feature  throughout  is  caution — unwillingness  to 
ire  a  step  beyond  clearly  ascertained  rights — respect  for  the* 
>rity  of  the  bishops.  This  is  precisely  what  might  have  been 
Ipated  from  the  composition  of  that  house  at  present, 
redly,  if  there  was  ever  any  spirit  of  insubordination  in  the 
'  house,  it  appears  to  have  been  most  efiectually  expelled, 
house  is  well  fitted  now  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of 
ch  questions,  if  its  powers  were  defined,  and  its  course  of 
lading  were  marked  out. 

le  necessity  of  permitting  convocation  to  deliberate  is  pressed 
much  earnestness  and  force  in  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Trower. 
ipresses  feelings  which  are  becoming  most  widely  preva- 
uiroughout  the  Church — ^feelings  of  very  great  dissatisfac- 
it  the  exercise  of  power  by  the  government  on  subjects  of 
importance  to  the  Church,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
eh  herself.  It  goes  further  than  this;  for  it  expresses 
gs  of  dissatisfaction  with  one  measure,  at  least,  which  has 
vith  the  sanction  of  the  lord  primate ;  and  the  same  feelings 
(pressed  in  Mr.  Denison's  clear  and  striking  pamphlet,  and 
any  other  publications.  It  is  evident  that  the  s^^stem  of 
y  seeking  tne  sanction  of  two  or  three  prelates  of  high  rank 
»vemment  measures  does  not  give  satisfaction  to  the  Church, 
was  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  Jerusalem  bishopric ; 
'e  respectfully  submit,  that  this  and  similar  cases  ouffiit  to 
o  an  alteration  in  the  system  of  communicating  with  the 

X  2 
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Church.  If  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  Ghureh  for  oQ-opentkn,  i 
ought,  we  think,  to  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  will  gire  gBOtuk 
satisfaction,  and  inspire  general  confidence. 

We  must  now  select  some  passages  from  Mr.  Trower^i  tifamUlf 
pamphlet  as  indicative  of  what  is  now  passing  in  the  nusli 
of,  we  believe,  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy,  and  aerioodjf- 
disposed  laity.  He  grounds  his  argument  for  the  neoeenty  df 
reviving  convocation  on  the  following  five  points  : — 1 .  The  pR>* 
posed  admission  of  the  Jews  to  Paniament.  2.  The  Dropoarfi 
appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden.  3.  The  proceedings  of  toe  Oosh 
mittee  of  Council  on  Education  in  reference  to  trust  deedsL  L- 
The  recognition  of  the  Bomish  hierarchv  of  Ireland  by  the  bnt 
lieutenant.  5.  The  erection  of  Bomish  sees  in  England.  On 
these  subjects,  Mr.  Trower  writes  as  follows : — 

*'  Has  your  Lordship  considered,  that  the  effect  of  sadi  meaiuni  m 
these  must  be  to  raise  in  the  minds  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  modsnli 
persons,  very  serious  questions  as  to  the  continuance  of  that  eonnexioa 
between  the  Church  and  the  State,  under  which  this  oountiy  has  it 
long  flourished  ;  but  which  has  harmonized  only  with  a  state  of  law 
and  a  course  of  policy  altogether  at  variance  widi  the  principles  which 
are  embodied  in  the  above-mentioned  series  of  measures?"     e    s    e 

**  The  first  is  the  proposed  admission  of  Jews  to  Parliament.  From 
the  day  on  which  that  measure  may  be  adopted,  the  character  of  Sn^and 
as  a  Christian  nation,  governed  by  a  Christian  Legislature,  and  bearinf 
on  her  front  the  cross  of  Christ  as  her  hope  and  glory,  will  be  amoDf 
things  that  have  passed  away,  and  blessings  which  have  been  n^leeted 
and  lost.  Nearly  twenty  years  have  now  passed  since  the  first  step  ia 
the  downward  road  was  taken ;  and  we  ceased  as  a  nation,  and  by  the 
profession  required  of  the  members  of  our  legislature,  to  protest  againife 
Romish  error,  and  to  uphold  the  simplicity  of  the  truth."     ess 

**  It  seems  to  me  impossible,  that,  while  the  voice  of  her  own  synod 
is  silenced,  and  measures  affecting  the  religious  and  spiritual  wel£ue  of 
her  members  can  only  emanate  from  Parliament,  the  Church  en 
possibly  acquiesce  in  a  state  of  things  which  allows  a  Jew  or  other 
professed  unbeliever  to  have  a  voice  in  Christian  legislation. 

"  The  next  act  of  government  which  I  mentioned,  is  the  propoied 
elevation  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  the  Episcopate."     •     •    • 

**  Surely,  a  more  tyrannical  abuse  of  the  power  which  they  found  ia 
their  hands  was  never  committed  by  any  advisers  of  the  Crown,  than  ia 
thus  selecting  the  divine  probably  the  most  unwelcome  to  the  CSuiidi 
in  the  whole  kingdom,  the  only  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  under  die  oeiH 
sure  of  either  of  the  Universities  on  the  ground  of  his  thedogiosl 
opinions,  and  thrusting  him  upon  an  unhappy  diocese.  In  reliance,  oft 
the  notorious  difficulty,  in  the  present  relation  between  Church  and 
State,  of  offering  any  effectual  resistance  to  an  appointment  of  tkir 
kind,  however  objectionable.    Whether  it  will  be  possible  to  resist 
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illy  in  the  present  instance,  remains  to  be  proved ;  but  the  point 
h  I  wish  to  call  your  Lordship's  attention  is  this  : — How  India- 
le  it  becomes  that  the  powers  of  Convocation  should  be  in 
exercise,  if  the  minister  of  the  day  so  abuses  the  power  in  his 
18  to  select  for  the  spiritual  rule  of  the  Church  the  only  person 
the  formal  censure  of  one  of  the  ancient  Universities  of  the 
on  the  score  of  heterodox  opinions."  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
»r  the  purposes  of  the  present  letter,  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to 
if  that  by  an  arbitrary  assumption  of  power  the  Committee  of 
1  on  Education  are  at  this  moment  imposing,  as  a  condition  of 
iment  aid,  on  the  builders  of  Church  schools,  the  insertion,  in  the 
;eds  of  such  schools,  of  certain  management-clauses,  which  seem 
etionable  in  themselves,  and  have  such  an  appearance  of  in- 
;  a  breach  of  faith  with  the  Church,  that  remonstrances  are 

emanating  from  the  several  diocesan  boards,  and  a  feeling  of 
pest  distrust  is  taking  the  place  of  that  disposition  to  confide  in 
mtions  of  Government  which  has  prevailed  during  the  few  last 

Whether  the  suspicion  be  well-founded  or  not,  no  one  can  deny 
le  history  of  these  management-clauses  awakens  the  gravest 
snsion  of  an  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of  Council, 
)me  one  who  has  influence  with  that  body,  to  pave  the  way  for 
nbined  system  of  education,  against  which  it  is  admitted  that  the 
18  convictions  and  sympathies  of  England  revolt."  •  •  • 
e  Act  of  Parliament  commonly  called  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
mcipation  Act,  provides,  in  one  of  its  sections,  that  no  person 
isame  the  style  or  title  of  any  existing  Bishopric,  Archbishoprici 
r  ecclesiastical  office :  and  for  every  transgression  of  this  enact* 
he  offending  .party  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds. 
>torious  that  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  in  Ireland  openly  and 
f  set  at  nought  this  provision.  They  treat  it  as  a  dead  letter ; 
olete  or  unmeaning  enactment,  which  was  never  meant  to  be 
id,  and  which  no  one  would  dream  of  enforcing.  And  what  is 
!Ct  of  the  Queen's  representative  in  Ireland,  the  sworn  executor 

law,  acknowledging  by  the  title  of  honour,  which  rightfully 
\  to  the  Bishops  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
ions  who  are  openly  and  notoriously  violating  the  law  in  this  very 
?  What,  but  to  countenance  the  violation  of  the  law,  which  he 
D  to  execute  ?     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

is  plain  that  this  applies  with  equal  or  greater  force  to  the  mea- 
hich  I  mentioned  last,  and  which  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
as  received  the  sanction  of  Government, — the  erection  of  Roman 
c  Bishoprics  and  Archbishoprics  in  English  towns  and  cities.  It 
I  little  whether  these  intrusive  prelates  assume  the  titles  of  exist« 
B ;  or  whether  they  derive  their  title  from  places  such  as  Bir- 
jxk  or  Westminster,  in  which,  from  their  importance  and  popu<« 
18,  it  may  be  hoped  that  Bishoprics  of  the  Church  of  England 
on  be  established.     In  the  one  case,  indeed,  the  act  of  such  in-f 

prelates  is  more  openly  illegal,  aud  also  their  intrusion  more 
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•hameleu  and  iniulting.  Bat  I  know  Dot  vhether  the  danger  at  lit 
■pread  of  enoneoui  doctrine  i>  not  greater,  if  in  placet  wbidi  an  tut 
at  yet  tee*  of  fiiihopt,  the  gioond  it  that  preoccopied  bjr  BnwM 
Catholic  prelatei  i  to  wbora,  it  it  plain,  the  utnal  titlea  of  Eagtiik 
Aichbiibopi  or  Biibopi  will  be  conceded ;  and  who,  hjr  th»  ua  th^  M 
well  know  how  to  make  of  any  luch  concetaion,  and  by  all  the  pomp 
of  on  attractive  ceremonial,  will  have  the  moit  feariiil  opportoiutiat  M 
guning  influence  and  propagating  error.  Every  one  who  has  nfleeled 
on  the  condition  of  Ireland,  mutt  tee  what  influence  haa  been  gained  hj 
the  Romiih  prieithood,  and  what  incalculable  miadiief  hai  baen  domt, 
by  their  aatumption  of  tiUet  which  imply  that  the  peraona  aaanmiig 
them  are  fiiahopi  in  the  tame  Bente  in  which  the  prelatea  of  tha  Ettft- 
hiithed  Church  are  Bithopt  of  their  leipectire  leet ;  and  have  a 
ipiritual  rule  aimilar  to  the  juritdiction  which  belongi  to  tba  lawfnl 
Biahopi  in  their  aeveral  dioceeei." 

All  this  is  Bound  and  exceOent  in  itself.  We  would  oolj  w 
to  euch  as  Mr.  Trower,  "  Do  not  let  your  seal  ev^wim  m 
words ;  but  take  measures  for  pressing  the  claims  ai  the  (Siunli 
on  the  legislature,  and  on  your  bishops.  Do  it  tempenttaly, 
nnitedly,  aod  pergeveringly,  and  you  will  undoubtedly  preniL" 
The  Cliurch  ouebt  to  direct  her  attention  to  the  lagialBton 
especially :  nothing  will  be  accomplished  unless  an  impreaaion  ba 
made  tliere.  If  the  voice  of  the  Church  ia  heard  within  the 
walls  of  parliament  in  numerous  and  well-aigned  petitions,  aha 
will  soon  find  plenty  of  advocates  there.  If  she  does  not  gam 
any  number  of  bishops  she  wishes,  and  if  convocation  is  not 
roTtved,  it  will  be  simply  because  the  Church  has  not  taken  the 
right  course  of  action.  It  is  not  by  complaints,  or  pamphletB 
alone,  that  good  will  be  done.  Men  must  act, — and  act  at  onoe, 
and  perseveringly,  year  after  year,  on  parliament. 

Mr.  Denison,  whose  able  pamphlet  we  have  above  referrad  to, 
presses  one  of  the  considerations  to  which  Mr.  Trower  refen, 
namely,  the  conduct  of  government  in  reference  to  edncatioiL 
He  points  out  the  danger  which  exists  in  the  present  system  of 
legislation,  which  pla^  it  in  the  power  of  tbe  Committee  of 
Council  to  produce  "  Minutes  "  at  any  moment,  which  may  be  of 
the  most  pernicious  character.  We  feel  that  this  ia  a  point  i^iidi 
should  be  narrowly  watched  and  protested  aoainst  by  all  diureb' 
men.  There  is  an  arbitrary  and  irreqMnuDle  ^stem  at  woA, 
which  is  under  the  guidance  of  peraons  suspected  by  the  OhmtlL 
Now,  here  is  an  illustration  of  the  evils  resulting  mm  the  want 
of  a  frank  and  open  conference  with  the  Church  general^  IB 
.___      mL_  _.     .. ^^  tne  ' 


convocation.  The  sanction  of  the  lord-primate  to  tne  forms  <if 
txuat  deeds  proposed  by  the  government  has  not  been  deenud 
sufficient.     The  Church  herself  it  is  tliought,  oug^t  to  inn 
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been  omisiilted.  We  commend  to  especial  attention  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Denison  on  this  all-important  subject ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  tiiat  his  pamphlet,  and  that  of  the  Bev.  Henry  Wilberforce, 
will  command  that  general  approbation  and  concurrence  which 
they  fairiy  and  fully  merit. 

The  ffOYemment  appears  to  have  been  forgetful  of  its  intention 
of  eoncuiating  the  Church,  when  it  permitted  powers  like  those 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  to  exist.  We  trust  that  it  will 
retrace  its  steps.  Mr.  Denison  recommends  all  churchmen  *'  to 
pause  and  to  stay  their  hand^^  for  a  few  months,  before  they 
connect  their  schools  with  government. 

We  must  now  speak  a  few  words  on  the  pamphlet  by  Eccle- 
STASTES,  on  '*  Church  Emancipation  and  Church  Keform.*^  This 
series  of  letters,  which  made  its  appearance,  originally,  in  the 
pages  of  the  ^^  Morning  Herald,""  is  very  well  adapted  for  its  pur- 
pooe— -that  of  interestmg  the  middle  classes  in  the  cause  of  the 
Qiareh,  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  her  legislative  powers, 
and  the  increase  of  her  episcopate.  It  is  a  clever,  and  popularly- 
written  pamphlet ;  and  will,  we  hope,  find  its  way  into  extensive 
cirenlation.  We  have,  here,  just  the  same  set  of  principles  and 
iiewB,  which  we  have  already  referred  to.  After  alluding  to  the 
growth  of  the  spirit  of  mammon,  in  the  nature  and  the  way  in 
which  it  influences  the  State,  the  writer  proceeds  thus  : — 

'*  The  worst  part  of  the  whole  business,  however,  is  the  way  in  which 
tlus  system  of  national  government  acts  upon  the  Church.  In  the  good 
old  times,  when  the  nation  had  a  national  faith — when  the  Church  was 
llie  nation's  Church,  because  she  taught  and  maintained  the  nation's 
iaith-^when  Church  principles  were  the  principles  for  which  the  nation 
looked  in  those  who  were  to  be  its  rulers, — the  Church  allowed  some  of 
her  most  important  powers  to  be  exercised  or  controlled  by  the  Sove- 
relgn»  and  by  those  whom  the  Sovereign  chose,  from  time  to  time,  for 
eanying  on  the  business  of  government. 

*'  The  most  important  of  those  powers  which  the  Church  thus  sur« 
rendered  to  the  State,  while  the  State  was  of  one  mind  with  her,  are, 
the  power  of  deliberating  on  her  own  affiiirs,  and  legislating  for  herself 
tood)ing  matters  which  concern  her  own  welfare  and  efficiency,  in  a 
fispretentative  assembly  of  her  own  members ;  and  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing those  who  shall  bear  rule  in  her,  as  the  executive  government  of  the 
Church,  Properly  speaking,  these  powers  were  never  given  up  by  the 
Church  into  the  hands  of  the  State,  but  into  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign, 
who  is  the  Head  of  the  State,  and  in  whom  the  Church  recognizes  God's 
minister  and  God's  ordinance.  At  no  time  did  the  Church  give  up 
these  powers  into  the  hands  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  much  less 
into  the  hands  of  parliament ;  as  long  as  the  laws,  which  the  Church 
made  for  the  government  of  her  own  members,  did  not  touch  any 
matter  that  belonged  to  the  cognizance  of  parliament,  parliament  had 
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no  right  to  interfere ;  the  Sovereign's  content  to  the  laws  agieed  vpoa 
by  the  Church  in  her  own  representative  assemblyt  was  all  that  via 
required  to  make  them  valid  and  binding  upon  her  members.  StiU| 
while  cabinets  and  parliaments  consisted  of  churchmen,  and  acted  oa 
Church  principles,  churchmen  did  not  jealously  watch  over  the  prifi: 
leges  which  belonged  to  them,  not  as  citizens,  but  as  chorchaien. 
Parliament  was  suffered  to  legislate  for  the  Church  in  matters  about 
which  the  Church  alone  can  properly  legislate  for  herself;  and  cabinet 
ministers  were  allowed,  in  the  appointment  of  bishops  and  in  other 
things,  to  exercise  that  supremacy  which,  by  the  constitution  of  tbe 
Church,  and  the  law  of  the  land,  belongs  to  the  person  of  the  Sovere^ 
alone. 

"  But  what  was  a  trifling  encroachment  and  a  slight  inconvenieiiee^ 
while  the  government  and  the  legislation  of  the  country  at  large,  pnn 
ceeded  upon  Church  principles,  has  become  an  enormous  evil  aod  a 
monstrous  injustice,  since  Church  principles  have  been  thrown  ofer* 
board  by  cabinets  and  parliaments,  and  the  interests  of  property  hsfS 
become  the  chief  consideration  by  which  they  are  guided.  For  thereby 
it  has  actually  come  to  pass,  that  what  the  Church  surrendered  to  tbs 
Sovereign  as  to  God's  ordinance,  has  been  seized  upon  by  parliaments 
and  ministries,  which  arc  the  ordinance  of  mammon  ;  and  mammon 
has  thus  become  possessed  of  the  chief  power  and  patronage  over  the 
Church  of  God." 

The  author  gives  a  clear  and  satisfactor}'  statement  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Church,  and  having  pointed  out  the  extreme 
injustice  of  preventing  the  Church  from  meeting  in  convocation 
for  the  management  of  her  own  aflairs,  urges  the  importance  of 
petitioning  parliament  and  the  bishops  for  the  revival  of  convoca- 
tion, and  states  his  conviction  of  her  ultimate  success  in  such  an 
ap|)eal.     He  then  proceeds  to  show  the  total  inadequacy  of  the 

E resent  number  of  bisliops,  and  the  great  evils  of  all  sorts  and 
inds  which  arise  from  it.  We  have  seldom  seen  these  points 
put  so  forcibly  as  here.  But  we  hasten  to  the  author^s  sug- 
gestions, in  reference  to  the  increase  of  the  episcopate,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  revival  of  convocation. 

"  There  are  three  main  causes  which  operate  against  the  episcopate 
inder  the  present  system  ;  namely,  the  mode  of  appointment,  the  extent 
of  the  charge,  and  the  disparity  of  worldly  rank  and  position  between  the 
bishop  and  his  clergy.  All  these  causes  could  be  removed  at  one  stroke, 
if  the  Church  were  permitted — what  assuredly  no  temporal  power  can 
have  a  right  to  prevent  her  from  doing — to  create  a  sufficient  episcopate 
for  her  internal  government.  In  order  to  make  the  episcopate  sufficient, 
that  is,  to  enable  the  bishops  to  be  in  deed  what  they  are  in  name,  the 
spiritual  fathers  of  their  diocesan  flocks,  the  spiritual  rulers,  and  not 
rulers  only,  but  counsellors  and  friends,  of  the  parochial  clergy,  the 
number  of  bishops  throughout  England  and  Wales  ought  to  be  about 
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too,  certainly  not  less  than  150.     Now  there  is  no  reason  whatever, 
wby  sach  an  episcopate,  of  sufficient  strength  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  case,  should  not  he  created  hy  a  national  Church  council ;  a  refer- 
BDoe  to  the  system  of  the  Church  in  the  primitive  ages, — yea,  a  reference 
to  the  plans  which  were  actually  in  contemplation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reformation  of  our  Church,  would  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  lawful- 
ness of  giving  to  the  episcopal  order  that  degree  of  extension,  in  pro- 
posrtion  to  the  population  and  the  numbers  of  the  clergy ;  on  the  con- 
%  it  would  at  once  demonstrate  that  such  extension  is  absolutely 
r,  in  order  to  make  the  episcopate  what  it  originally  was,  and 
intended  to  be.     With  regard  to  the  necessary  funds,  no  difficulty 
could  arise.     There  are  in  the  existing  endowments  of  the  Church  ample 
resources  for  providing  the  moderate  maintenance  which  bishops,  not 
encumbered  with  baronial  rank,    nor   overburdened  with   extensive 
dioceses,  would  require ;  and  even  if  there  should  be  some  deficiency, 
that  would  cheerfully  be  made  up  by  opulent  churchmen,  if  they  once 
saw  the  Church  in  a  fair  way  of  being  made  thoroughly  efficient. 

**  These  moderately  endowed  bishoprics  would  not  be  objects  of 
worldly  ambition,  like  the  baronial  stations  of  the  present  episcopate  ; 
nor  would  the  Crown  have  the  same  claim  to  nominate  to  them  as  to 
the  existing  sees,  to  which  the  Crown  nominates  in  consideration  of  the 
political  rank,  and  the  feudal  tenures  and  other  endowments  in  the  gid 
of  the  Crown,  which  are  attached  to  them.  The  Church  might,  there- 
fore, according  to  primitive  usage,  be  permitted,  bondjide,  to  choose  her 
own  bishops,  giving  the  Crown  a  veto.  The  bishops  so  chosen  would 
have  the  affections  of  those  who  chose  them ;  they  would  be  distinguished 
firom  their  brethren  in  the  ministry  only  by  the  higher  order  of  spiritual 
ministration  committed  to  their  hands ;  they  would  be  able  to  associate 
with  them  constantly,  intimately ;  and  to  rule  over  them  and  over  their 
flocks  by  brotherly  love,  not  through  fear  and  worldly  regard. 

*'Out  of  such  an  episcopate,  chosen  by  the  Church,  sufficiently 
numerous  for  the  official  discharge  of  its  functions,  and  essentially 
spiritual  in  its  character,  the  Crown,  acting  by  the  sign  manual  of  the 
Sovereign,  or  by  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  privy-councillors,  being 
themselves  members  of  the  Church,  might,  without  the  slightest  incon- 
venience, be  left  free  to  fill  up  vacancies  on  the  parliamentary  bench  of 
bishops  :  for  the  rank  and  revenues  attached  to  that  station  could  not, 
in  such  a  case,  either  mar  the  efficiency,  or  injure  the  character,  of  the 
episcopate." 

Of  the  general  notion  here  expressed  we  most  cordially  approve ; 
and  we  beg  to  tender  our  thanks  to  the  author  for  his  manly  and 
powerful  pamphlet.  At  the  conclusion  he  makes  some  good 
remarks  on  recent  appointments  to  bishoprics. 
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MinuUn  in  ike  etmnexiom  tdalUJM  hy  <A#  lais  B§9.3im» 

Weslly,  A.JI.,  at  tkeir  ami  iimdiW  amd/omrtk  Amm^Cm^ 

ftrmce^   bepum  in  Liverpool,  om   Wedmmd^^  July  28^  1M7* 

London,  1847. 

2.  Narrative  of  the  Proeeedinge  and  BeeolMiiome  of  Ho  Uwki 
Weeleyan  Committeee  ofPrivihgee  and  EdacoHm^  m  iif^ww 
to  the  recent  Minwtm  of  the  CowmiUm  of  Privy  CemmcUonEk^ 
cation ;  teith  the  Correepondenee  between  tie  UmOed  CoemmUm 
and  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edmcatiot^  in  MarekandAfrU, 
1847.     London,  1847. 

3.  A  Compendium  of  the  Lawe  and  Reg^daiume  of  Wedeyan  Mi^ 
thodism ;  with  Notee  and  an  Appendix,  By  Edmukd  Gri vbbod. 
London,  1842. 

^'  There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun,^  is  an  old  saying  whidi 
new  examples  are  constantly  proving  true.  For  a  time,  indeed, 
and  in  its  first  beginnings,  a  thing  may  appear  new ;  bat  let  it 
unfold  itself,  and  work  out  its  principles  witn  sufficient  distinctDCSS 
to  mark  its  character,  and  it  will  be  found  that  ''  it  hath  been 
already  of  old  time.'"  So  it  is,  among  others,  with  regard  to 
Wesleyan  Methodism.  To  see  a  system  which  rose  unoer  the 
specious  pretext  of  an  improvement  upon  the  existing  state  oftbe 
Church,  settle  do^n  into  a  separatism  immeasurafafy  inferior  to 
the  Church  ;  to  see  a  schism  which  had  its  origin  in  direel 
insubordination  to  Church  order  and  Church  government,  deve* 
lope  a  hierarchical  organization,  and  put  forth  hierarchical  pi»- 
tensions  infinitely  more  stringent  and  despotic  than  the  most 
tf//ra-Churchman  ever  aimed  at,  is  a  thing  which  has  happened 
before,  and  will  happen  again  :  and  precisely  for  this  reason  it  it 
instructive  to  trace  the  course  by  which  any  given  system  has 
accomplished  that  natural  round  of  transformations.  As  in 
medical  science  the  dissection  of  bodies  affected  with  particular 
diseases  is  not  the  least  useful  among  the  means  of  attaining  to 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  different  organs,  so 
the  anatomy  of  schism  is  no  contemptible  help  towards  the  right 
understanding  and  the  due  appreciation  of  Church  principfes. 
Partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
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pretensions  which  are  adyanoed,  and  the  Jesuitical  part  which  is 
at  this  time  being  enacted  towards  the  Church,  by  what,  eight 
years  ago,  still  went  bv  the  modest  name  of  "  the  united  societies 
of  the  people  called  Alcthodists,^  but  now  dignifies  itself  by  the 
appellation  of  *Hhe  British  Wesleyan  Church,^"  we  have  made 
up  our  minds  to  lay  the  body  so  described  on  the  dissecting- 
taUe,  and  to  invite  our  readers  to  a  short  lecture  on  its  pa- 
thology. 

It  is  an  argument  often  used,  and  a  very  powerful  argument, 
against  the  present  constitution  and  attitude  of  the  Wesleyan 
body,  that  they  involve  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  views  and 
priDCiples  of  its  founder.  Indeed,  so  clear  is  the  evidence  on  this 
point,  that  all  the  sophistry  which  abounds  in  the  armoury  of 
**  the  connexion^'*  is  insufficient  to  make  any  thing  like  a  tolerable 
defence  against  it.  We  need  go  no  further  than  the  famous 
in  Wesley^s  sermon  on  the  ministerial  office : — 


'*  In  1744,  all  the  Methodist  preachers  had  their  first  conference; 
bat  none  of  tbem  dreamed  tliat  the  being  called  to  preach  gave  them 
any  right  to  administer  sacraments ;  and  when  that  question  was  pro** 
posed,  'In  what  light  are  we  to  consider  ourselves?'  it  was  answered, 
'  j^M  extraordinary  messengers,  raised  up  to  provoke  the  ordinary  ones 
to  jealousy.'  In  order  hereto,  one  of  our  first  rules  was,  given  to  each 
prescher :  '  You  are  to  do  that  part  of  the  work  which  we  appoint.' 
But  whai  work  was  this?  Did  we  ever  appoint  you  to  administer 
sacraments?  to  exercise  the  priestly  office?  Such  a  design  never 
entered  into  our  mind ;  it  was  the  furthest  from  our  thoughts ;  and  if 
any  preacher  bad  taken  such  a  step,  we  should  have  looked  upon  it  as 
a  palpable  breach  of  this  rule,  and  consequently  as  a  recantation  of  our 
eannexion 

"  I  wish  all  you  who  are  vulgarly  termed  Methodists,  would 
seriously  consider  what  has  been  said ;  and  particularly  you  whom 
God  has  commissioned  to  call  sinners  to  repentance.  It  does  by  no 
means  follow  from  hence,  that  you  are  commissioned  to  baptize,  or 
to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper.  Ye  never  dreamed  of  this  for  ten  or 
twenty  years  after  ye  began  to  preach ;  ye  did  not  then,  like  Korah^ 
Dalhan,  and  Abiram,  *  seek  the  priesthood  also ;'  ye  knew,  '  No  man 
taketh  this  honour  unto  himself  but  he  that  is  called  of  God,  as  was 
Aaron/  Oh,  contain  yourselves  within  your  own  bounds." — John 
WeiUtfs  Works,  third  edition,  with  the  last  corrections  of  the  Author, 
Load.  1829.    vol.  vii.  pp.  277.  279,  280. 

Let  not  the  reader  suppose  that  this  passage  is  taken  from 
soma  of  the  earlier  effiisions  of  the  ^^  venerable  founder  of  the 
connexion,^  written  at  that  unripe  age  when  the  "  heyday  '*'*  of 
theology  is  not  yet  tamed  down  in  the  soul,,  and  when,  under  the 
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influence  of  ^Uhe  yehement  prejudice  of  hks  education,'**  Jdm 
Wesley,  the  son  of  a  pious  and  orthodox  clergjrman,  \nm  in  sona 
measure  given  to  what,  in  the  *^  Wesleyan  Tracts  for  the  Timsi^^ 
is  facetiously  represented  as  Puseyusm,  "  nearly  a  hundred  jean 
before  ^  the  time  of  Dr.  Pusey.  "Far  from  it.  The  date  of  the 
sermon,  from  which  the  above  is  an  extract,  is  May  4, 1789; 
it  was  published  in  the  Arminian  Magazine,  in  the  year  1790i 
John  Wesley  had  therefore,  at  the  time  when  he  addressed  thai 

Eointed  remonstrance  to  the  preachers  of  the  connexion,  reached 
is  eiffhty-sixth  year ;  a  period  of  life  at  which,  if  at  all,  a  man 
may  be  supposed  to  have  arrived  at  his  sober  judgment ;  and 
after  which  Wesley  had  little  time  left  to  think  of  any  other 
change  than  that  great  and  final  change  which  overtook  hnii 
on  the  2nd  of  March,  1 791.  It  is  no  hyperbole,  therefore,  to  say. 
that,  with  one  foot  in  lus  grave,  John  Wesley  solemnly  warned 
his  preachers  against  the  presumption  of  ^*  seeking  the  priestr 
hood;*^  a  presumption  which  he  denounced,  without  circumlocutaon, 
as  the  sin  of  **  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram."*^ 

But  it  would  be  extremely  unjust,  both  to  the  founder  and  to 
the  '^  connexion,^^  to  suppress  the  triumphant  argument  by  which 
the  inferences  apparently  deducible  from  the  foregoing  extract 
are  refuted  in  the  admirable  tract  entitled  '^  Why  don'^t  you  come 
to  Church!^ — the  first  of  a  series,  published  under  the  title 
*'  Wesleyan  Tracts  for  the  Times,""  in  a  volume,  the  meamnesa 
of  which,  both  in  bulk  and  thought,  bears  to  the  diraensiona  of 
the  original'  *'  Tracts  for  the  Times,^^  about  the  same  proportioa 
as  an  itinerant ''  of  the  true  breed,^^  reduced  to  extreme  leanness 
by  the  internal  corrosion  of  an  acid  temper,  bears  to  a  portlj 
prebendary  of  the  olden  time.  In  the  aforesaid  tract,  then,  we 
are  informed  that  John  Wesley  *'did  not  always  hold  these 
sentiments  ;^^  that  he  **  avows  very  difierent  and  even  opporite 
opinions  in  other  parts  of  his  writings  :^  and,  lest  any  of  the 
sainsayers  of  Wesleyanism  should  thence  draw  conclujdons  nn- 
mvourable  to  John  Wesley^s  consistency,  the  author  of  the  tnet 
guards  his  fair  fame  by  the  following  apologetic  remarks :- — 

"  He  only  changed  his  opinions  upon  better  information,  aa  eveiy 
other  man  may  do,  and  has  a  right  to  do.  If  his  conduct  at  any  givea 
time  was  at  variance  with  the  opinions  which  he  then  held,  he  cer* 
tainly  was  inconsistent ;  but  not  otherwise.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to 
select  detached  passages  fix>m  the  fourteen  large  volutkies  of  his  worksi 
which  were  published  at  intervals  during  the  space  of  half  a  centory, 
and,  by  comparing  them  together,  to  make  a  show  of  contradietiott. 
This,  you  know,  sir,  is  the  trick  which  infidels  attempt  to  practise 
with  the  sacred  volume.   But  the  same  rule  by  which  we  confute  them 
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win  hold  good  in  its  application  to  Mr.  Wesley's  works.  '  Observe  the 
several  Itmtff  of  writing,  and  the  seeming  inconsisteDcy  is  at  an  end.' " 
^^Weileyan  Tract*  for  the  TimeSi  No.  I.  pp.  6,  7* 

Having  thus  laid  down  his  canon  for  distin^ishing  consistency 
from  inconsistency,  the  author  of  the  tract  clinches  his  argument 
by  a  specimen  of  certain  ^'  letters  of  orders,^  which  it  appears 
John  Wesley  was  in  the  practice  of  issuing,  and  of  which  we  will 
not  defraud  the  curiosity  of  our  readers. 

*'  Know  all  men,  by  these  presents,  that  I,  John  Wesley,  late  Fellow 
of  Lincoln  College,  in  Oxford,  did,  on  the  day  of  the  date  hereof,  by 
the  imposition  of  my  hands  and  prayer,  (being  assisted  by  other  or- 
dained ministers,)  set  apart  Henry  Moore  for  the  office  of  a  presbyter 
in  the  Charcb  of  God ;  a  man  whom  1  judge  qualified  to  feed  the  flock 
of  Christ,  and  to  administer  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and,  as 
such,  I  do  hereby  recommend  him  to  all  whom  it  may  concern.  In 
testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal.  John 
Wbsley."— fFe*/eyflii  Tract*  for  the  Times,  No,  I.  p.  9. 

The  production  of  these  '^  letters  of  orders  ^^^  demolishes  the 
denunciation  of  the  sin  of  Eorah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  before 
quoted,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  even  the  acute  author  of 
**  Why  don^t  you  come  to  Church  V  seems  to  be  aware.  For,  if 
it  18  admissible,  as  in  common  with  John  Wesley  we  think  it  is, 
to  apply  the  example  of  Eorah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  to  an  un* 
authorized  handling  of  sacred  things  under  the  Christian  dis. 
pensation,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  while  Henry  Moore,  who,  not 
content  with  his  situation  as  a  preacher,  aspired  yet  jfurther  to 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  stands  in  the  shoes  of 
Dathan  and  Abiram,  who  were  sons  of  Reuben,  of  the  laity  of 
Israel,— the  part  of  Eorah,  who,  being  a  son  of  Levi,  a  minister 
of  the  sanctuary,  aspired  to  the  highest  office,  that  of  the  priest- 
hood, was,  in  the  transaction  just  recorded,  enacted  by  John 
Wesley  himself  and  his  assistants,  the  ''  other  ordained  minis- 
ters,^ who,  having  been  lawfully  appointed  to  an  inferior  office 
in  the  Church  of  God,  presumptuously  took  in  hand  the  exercise 
of  the  highest  office  of  the  ministry — that  of  the  episcopate. 
Upon  these  grounds,  we  concur  witn  the  author  of  the  tract  in 
the  conclusion,  that  the  issuing  of  such  ^'  letters  of  orders '"  as 
those  which  we  have  transcribed,  is  the  flattest  contradiction  that 

1  The  aathentioity  of  these  "  letters  of  orders  **  is  called  in  qaestion,  we  know  not 
iipoq  what  ground,  by  the  author  of  **  Modern  Methoditm  :**  London,  Bums,  1842. 
Bat  eren  if  this  objection  could  be  sustained,  it  would  not  alter  the  main  argument ; 
tile  ordination  of  Dr.  Coke  as  <*  bishop  "  for  America,  and  of  aeveral  preachers  for 
Seotlaiid,  being  undoubted  matters  of  fact 
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oould  possibly  be  given  to  the  sentiment  prerioiialy  quoted  firm 
John  Weeley'^s  sermon.  In  accordance  with  the  canon  Ud 
down,  therefore,  we  postulate,  for  the  sake  of  "the  veneraUe 
founder^s^''  consistency,  that  the  two  documents  placed  in  sQch 
dose  juxta-position  in  our  argument,  shall  historically  be  divided 
by  a  space  of  time  bearing  some  proportion  to  the  ffulf  that 
yawns  between  the  two  systems  which  they  respectively  repn- 
sent.  And,  forasmuch  as  the  system  of  which  the  issuing  of 
^Metters  of  orders  ^"^  is  the  exponent,  which  constitutes  the 
Methodist  preachers  stewards  of  tne  sacramental  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  Church,  is  that  which  ultimately  prevailed  in  the  **  con- 
nexion,^ and  continues  in  it  to  this  day,  we  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  ^^  letters  of  orders^  are  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the 
sermon  from  which  we  have  jffivcn  an  extract. 

To  the  utter  confusion  of  all  cL  priori  reasoning,  however,  it 
turns  out,  on  referring  to  dates,  that  the  ''  letters  oforders^  bear 
date  of  February  27th,  1789 ;  t.  e,  nine  weeks  and  a  half  distant 
from  the  sermon,  and  that  not  subsequent  to  it,  but  taking  pre- 
cedence of  it  in  point  of  time.  What  shall  we  say,  then  f  that 
John  Wesley  was  inconsistent !  that  the  acts  which  he  solemnly 
performed  and  authorized  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  were  u 
solemnly  anathematized  by  him  in  the  early  part  of  Alay  of  the 
self -same  year  ?  Here  the  clerg)'man  who  figures  away  in  **  Why 
don'^t  you  come  to  Church  T  and  who  has  already  been  nonplust 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  him  exclaim,  *^  Was  it  so  really!  I 
had  no  idea  of  this;^ — is  brought  to  a  complete  stand.  Bat 
although  the  poor  man  is  evidently  below  the  usual  average  of 
Church  brains,  still  all  the  logic  that  the  Church  wots  of  is,  we 
candidly  confess  it,  unable  to  cope  with  such  a  contradiction  as 
that,  or  to  avoid,  by  any  possible  construction  to  be  put  upon  it, 
the  ugly  imputation  of  inconsistency  upon  John  Wesley.  But 
what  to  the  churchman  presents  an  insurmountable  difficulty,  u 
as  plain  to  the  Wesleyan  as  the  great  level  of  Shinar;  and 
accordingly  he  proceeds  thereon  to  erect  the  tower  of  strength 
that  shall  make  a  name  for  John  Wesley  as  a  consistent  roan. 
Not  to  weary  our  readers,  or  waste  our  paper,  with  a  full-length 
transcript,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  stating  that  the 
foundatioil-stone  on  which  the  edifice  of  John  Wesley'^s  con- 
sistency is  made  to  rest,  is  the  ingenious  distinction  between 
"principles"  and  "plans,"  which,  says  the  tract,  "are  veiy 
distinct  things."  The  upshot  of  the  matter  is,  that  while  John 
Wesley  held  fast  by  the  ^^ principle'"  of  "Aaron'*8  rod  that 
budded,"  his  ^^plarC  was  to  adopt  the  line  of  proceeding  A 
"  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram."     in  further  elucidation  of  thi 
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wfty  in  which  this  distinction  between  ^^  principles^  and  '^  plans^ 
worked,  the  tract  thus  continues  :— 

"  He  began  upon  the  plan  of  seeking  the  help  of  the  clergy  only ; 
bnt,  where  he  could  not  find  clergymen  to  assist  him,  his  principle  drove 
him  to  accept  the  help  of  laymen.      His   'vehement  prejadice  of 
sducation'  rendered  both  these  arrangements  [lay- helpers,  and  preach* 
log  in  unconsecrated  places]  most  unpleasant  to  him ;  but  his  sense  of 
duty,  his  fixed  adherence  to  principle,  enabled  him  to  surmount  the 
unpleasantness.     So,   upon   the  same   principle,   when  some  of   the 
locleties  would  otherwise  have  been  deprived  of  the  sacraments,  he 
authorised  a  few  of  his  preachers  to  administer  them.     But  he  never 
deviated  unnecessarily  from  the  order  of  the  Established  Church ;  and 
hence  arose  his  seeming  inconsistency  in  this  matter.     He  appointed 
■ome  preachers  to  administer  the  sacraments,  where  he  found  it  abso- 
Intely  necessary  to  do  so ;  but  he  positively  forbade  those  whom  he 
had  not  appointed  to  undertake  the  work.     And  this  is  the  real  drift  of 
the  termon  from  which  you  quote.     It  is  an  absolute  prohibition  of  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments  by  the  unordained  preachers ;  and  is 
■o  far  a  striking  testimony  to  the  manner  in  which  he  strove  to  soften 
thnt  separation  from  the  establishment  which  he  saw  could  not  be 
wholly  avoided.     This  view  of  the  case  is  strengthened,  when  we  read, 
as  we  do  in  Myles*s  *  History,'  (8vo,  1813,  p.  175,)  that  when  he  or- 
dained these  preachers  to  administer  in  England,  he  *  strongly  advised 
them  that,  according  to  his  example,  they  should  continue  united  to 
the  Established  Church,  so  far  as  the  blessed  work,  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  would  permit.'     So,  whether  I  look  at  the  small  number  of 
persons  to  whom  he  gave  this  power,  or  at  the  advice  which  he  gave 
them  as  to  the  exercise  of  it,  or  at  the  large  number  of  those  to  whom 
he  refused  it,  I  see  plain  proof  of  his  consistency  throughout.     Such 
was  bis  love  for  the  Established  Church,  that  he  would  not  depart  from 
it  fhrther  than  was  absolutely  necessary.     But  so  strong  and  fixed  was 
his  determination  to  '  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  Ood,'  so  closely  did  he 
adhere  to  the  principle  of  promoting  vital,  practical  religion,  at  all  costs 
and  hasards,—- that  he  was  willing  for  its  sake  to  sacrifice  the  dearest 
ohject  of   his  affections,   the  Established  Church  \tselL**^^fVesleyan 
Tracts  far  tks  Times,  No.  I.  pp.  10,  11. 

Here  we  have  it  as  plun  as  words  can  make  it.  John  Wesley, 
a  man  to  whom  not  only  a  single  parish,  but  a  whole  university, 
vea,  and  an  entire  colony,  appeared  too  narrow  for  the  dispUy  of 
Lis  energies,  who,  like  the  Bishop  of  Home,  ''  looked  upon  all  the 
world  as  his  parish  ;'^  this  man  has  one  object  which  ne  pursues 
*^at  all  costs  and  hazards  f^  he  inscribes  on  his  banner,  *^  ad  ma- 
wrem  Dei  ghriam^  as  the  Methodists  of  popery  express  it ;  and 
having  done  so,  all  things  become  lawful  to  him.  He  has  an 
opinion,  made  probable  by  the  consent  of  many  doctors,  that  to 
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take  in  liand  sa<!;i  be  taking;  Ji.>«v!»Yf1nifii8tratioii0  without  havi 
received  due  9k)n8ib*V'  iOV'so  doing,  is  neither  more  nor  leas  tii 
the  sin  of  Oed  tih,  Dathan,  and  Abiram:'*'*  but  then  he  1 
another  ^'  pi  ^le  opinion/^  that  such  unauthorized  ministmtic 
may  conduce  ^^ad  majorem  Dei  ghriam  ;^  and  therefore  in  1 
true  spirit  of  Jesuit  morality  he  ^^  follows,  of  two  contradieic 
probable  opinions  in  practice^  that  which  he  prefers,  althoogfa 
may  appear  to  him  less  probable  in  theory,^  A  captions  pen 
might  ask,  what  right  John  Wesley  had  to  lay  *^an  absoh 
prohibition  of  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  ^  upon  *^  c 
ordained  preachers  C  what  right  he,  a  man  neither  conseorati 
nor  otherwise    appointed    to  the    episcopate,    had    to    ordi 

Sreachers,  or  to  authorize  them  to  administer  the  sacrament 
\\xt  this  is  a  common-place  cavil,  applicable  indeed  to  ordini 
men,  but  wholly  inapplicable  to  ''  venerable  founders^  and  "he 
fathers,^^  be  their  name  John  or  Ignatius,  Loyola  or  Wesley. 

Uut  although  it  is  impossible  to  clear  the  memory  of  Jd 
Wesley  of  gross  inconsistency,  and  that  in  so  serious  a  matter 
the  presumptuous  handling  of  holy  things,  contrary  to  his  V 
expressly  recorded  conviction,  it  is  but  fair  to  state,  that  from  t 
general  tone  of  his  writings,  and  from  the  avowed  intenti( 
though  imhappily  not  the  practical  tendency,  of  his  measures, 
appears  that  he  was  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life  utterly  oppoc 
to  the  idea  of  becoming,  what  he  has  become  in  spite  of  himsc 
the  founder  of  a  separatist  body.  His  case  is  a  striking  illusti 
tion  of  the  dangerous,  as  well  as  sinful,  character  of  the  Jesuiti 
principle  upon  which  he  acted  in  this  matter — the  princi[Je 
doing  evil,  that  good  may  come.  For  the  sake  of  the  good  whv 
he  conceived,  would  be  effected  by  ordaining  some  of  his  preache 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  do  what  he  himself  distinctly  ackno 
ledged  to  be  unlawful, — he  assumed  ministerial  functions  whi 
he  was  not  authorized  to  perform.  And  this  he  did  at  a  tii 
when  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  tendency  to  separation  from  t 
Church,  which  had  gained  extensive  ground  among  his  foIlow€ 
as  the  natural  consequence  of  his  irregular  proceedings ;  at  a  til 
when  he  felt  it  necessary  to  publish,  in  addition  to  the  '^  Reason 
which  he  had  published  thirty  years  before,  "  Further  Thou|^ 
against  a  Separation  from  the  Church  of  England.""  In  tl 
document,  which  was  put  forth  in  December,  1789,  only  fiftc 
months  before  his  death,  and  which  has  therefore  an  almost  tesl 
mentary  character,  he  says  : — 

"  I  never  had  any  design  of  separating  from  the  Church  ;  I  have 
such  design  now.  I  do  not  believe  the  Methodists  in  general  dcf 
it,  when  I  am  no  more  seen.  I  do,  and  will  do,  all  that  is  in  my  poi 
to  prevent  such  an  event.     Nevertheless,   in  spite  of  all  I   can 
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many  of  them  will  8eparafe''/<^™«d  a  crisis  in  V^„  ^^pj  ^^  think,  not 
one-half,  perhapi  not  a  third,  of  them.  T.u  ^-^^^  P'  so  bold  and  inju- 
dicious  as  to  form  a  separate  party,  which  cor?  ^^^^^  ly  will  dwindle 
into  a  driff  dullf  separate  party.  In  flat  oppositioiT"  '  tiese,  I  declare 
once  more,  that  I  live  and  die  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
that  none  who  regard  my  judgment  or  advice  will  ever  separate  from  it" 
— Further  Thoughts  on  Separation  from  the  Church,  John  Wesley  s 
WorkSf  vol.  xiii.  pp.  240,  241. 

These  protestations  were,  no  doubt,  sincere';  but  they  were  of  no 
avail.  John  Wesley  himself  had,  by  his  inconsistent  and  Jesuitical 
conduct,  uivalidated  them  beforehand.  It  happened  to  him,  as  it 
ever  will  and  must  happen  to  men  whom  their  own  superiority,  or 
the  force  of  circumstances,  has  placed  in  the  position  of  leaders, 
if  they  venture  to  conduct  their  followers  to  the  edge  of  a  preci- 
pice, in  the  vain  confidence  that  the  power  of  their  personal 
mfluence  will  be  sufficient  to  restrain  them  from  taking  the  fatal 

'  It  is  but  right  -to  mention  at  the  same  time,  that  when  it  suits  the  purpose  of 
any  of  the  connexion  to  represent  John  ViTesley  as  having  been  a  rank  dissenter, 
they  are  by  no  means  deficient  in  titbits  of  evidence  to  support  their  case.  A 
enrious  paper  on  this  subject,  headed  '<  John  Wesley  and  the  Church,"  is  contained 
in  **  Stfphena'i  Method'ut  3£agazine"  for  August,  1834.  Among  the  proofs  which 
the  writer  adduces  in  8up))ort  of  his  assertions,  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  John 
Wesley  to  a  clergyman  who  appears  to  have  been  expostulating  with  him  on  his 
irreguJaritiea,  dated  August  19, 178^)  to  the  following  effect:  '<  For  these  forty 
jMurs  I  have  been  in  doubt  concerning  that  question,  '  What  obedience  is  due  to 
the  heaihiniMk  priest  aud  mitred  infidels  V  I  have  from  time  to  time  proposed  my 
doubts  to  the  most  pious  and  sensible  c1erg>'mcn  I  knew  :  but  they  gave  me  no 
■ftHsfaction  ;  rather,  they  seemed  to  be  puzzled  as  well  as  me.  Some  obedience  I 
always  paid  to  the  bishops,  in  oUdieuce  to  the  lam  of  the  land.  But  I  cannot  see^ 
that  I  am  under  any  obligation  to  obey  them  further  than  these  laws  require.  It 
is  in  obedience  to  these  laws,  that  I  never  exorcised  in  England  the  powers  which 
I  believe  God  has  given  me.  I  firmly  believe,  I  am  a  scriptural  IttiVkoitoci  as 
■iiieh  as  any  man  in  England  or  in  Europe.  For  the  umiUerrujited  suwesaion  I  knovo 
to  he  afdble,  which  no  man  over  did  or  can  prove  .... 

"  I  submit  still  (thoueh  sometimes  with  a  doubting  conscience)  to  mitred  infideli, 
I  do  indeed  vary  from  uiem  in  some  points  of  doctrme,  and  in  some  points  of  dts- 
dpline  ;  by  preaching  abroad,  for  instance,  by  pitiying  extempore,  and  by  forming 
•ocietiM,  but  not  a  hairVbreadth  further  than  I  believe  to  be  meet,  ri^ht,  and  my 
boonden  duty." — John  We^eif*i  Worh,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  220,  221  ;  quoted  m  Stephent^t 
Methodist  Magazine,  vol.  i.  p.  83. 

It  is  a  painful  reflection  that  John  Wesley  should  ever  have  been  betrayed  into 
ndi  language  as  this  ;  but  still  more  painful  it  is,  that  he  should  have  been  betrayed 
Into  it  upon  a  provocation,  not  received,  but  given  by  himself ;  his  assumption,  namely, 
of  the  episcopal  office  in  ordaining  preachers  for  Scotland  and  America.  Only  a  few 
months  before,  he  had  received  the  most  courteous  treatment,  as  appears  from  his 
own  Journal,  at  the  hands  of  the  cathedral  clercy  in  Ireland,  who  received  his  people 
bj  hmidreds  at  the  Holy  Communion,  invited  Iiim  to  assist  tlicm  in  its  administra- 
tion, and  offered  him  private  hospitality.  And  how  great  his  respect  for  the  mitre 
was,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  when,  on  one  occasion,  one  of  the  **  mitred 
infidels  "  made  him  a  luw  bow  in  the  street,  he  thought  the  occurrence  sufficiently 
important  to  bo  recorded  in  his  Journal  I  See  John  Wesley's  Journal  under  the 
dftte  of  August  20, 1784. 
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leap  :— the  leap  will  be  iAktA^J^Ss^sy^'^tMeh  they  may  depreeita 
it ;  and  the  responsibiVity  of  the  leap  assuredly  rests  no  less  with 
those  who  havo  led  their  weaker  brethren  into  a  perilous  position 
in  which  they  grow  dizzy,  than  with  those  who  cast  themsdfei 
down  headlong  when  their  brain  is  reeling. 

This  we  take  to  be  the  true  view  of  the  question,  which  has  of 
late  been  so  much  debated  between  Churchmen  and  Wesleyans; 
the  question,  namely,  whether  or  not  the  Wesleyans  are  entitled 
to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  him  whose  name  they  bear,  in 
defence  of  the  position  which  they  have  assumed  since  his  death. 
That  John  Wesley  would  have  given  his  sanction  to  the  measuras 
by  which  this  position  was  brought  about,  as  the  Wesleyans  miin- 
tain,  we  do  not  believe ;  but  neither  do  we  believe  the  argumeDt 
which  charges  the  Wesleyans  with  placing  themselves  in  direct 
contradiction  with  John  Wesley,  to  be  a  sound  and  tenable  od0. 
When  men  depart  from  the  right  and  lawful  course,  espedsUy 
in  dealing  with  the  ordinance  of  God,  they  lose  the  power  rf 
controlling  the  tendency  of  their  own  actions.  John  Wesley  lost 
that  power, — a  circumstance  which  involves  the  condemnation, 
ipso/actOy  of  the  course  pursued  by  him ;  and  therefore  he  is,  not 
intentionally,  it  is  true,  but  sul)stantially,  the  author  of  the  sclusin 
which  bears  his  name.  What  the  enthusiasm  (many  passages  of 
his  Journal,  things  kept  out  of  sight  and  notice  by  his  soberer 
followers,  would  justify  us  in  using  the  stronger  term,  fanaticism) 
of  John  Wesley  began,  was  matured  and  perfected  by  an  unen- 
thusiastic  successor,  a  man  not  less  remarkable  in  his  way  than 
Wesley  himself,  though  of  essentially  different  mind  and  cha- 
racter. As  in  other  instances,  so  in  this,  the  spirit  of  cold  calcu- 
lation and  worldly  wisdom  pruned  down  the  rampant  sapling  of 
enthusiasm,  and  trained  it  into  a  regular  sha|)e.  Methodism, like 
Jesuitism,  has  had  its  two  eminent  generals ;  one  to  originate,  the 
other  to  consolidate.  Never  would  the  Institute  founded  by 
Loyola  have  become  what  it  is,  but  for  General  Claudius  Aquaviva, 
nor  the  connexion  set  on  foot  by  John  Wesley,  but  for  President 
Jabez  J  hunting. 

What  struggles  took  place  after  the  reins  of  the  connexion  bad 
dropped  from  the  hands  of  its  inconsistent  ''apostle''''  John,  at  his 
death,  until  they  came  to  be  firmly  grasped  by  tliose  of  his  con- 
sistent succei^or  Jabez,  it  were  long  and  wearisome  to  tell ;  and 
our  readers  will  prol>ably  feel  obliged  to  us  for  remembering  that 
the  office  which  we  undertook,  was  not  that  of  historiographer, 
but  that  of  prosector.  In  how  critical  a  position  the  *' united 
societies "'  were  placed  for  a  time,  may  be  gathered  even  from  tbe 
faint  and  delicate  allusions  to  that  period  in  Jackson^s  Centenary. 
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"  Tha  death  of  iU  founder  formed  a  crisis  in  Wesleyan  Methodism. 
Whila  he  lived,  he  was  a  bond  of  union  both  to  the  preachers  and  to  all 
the  societies ;  but  whether  their  unity  could  be  preserved  when  his 
penonol  influence  was  no  longer  felt,  was  a  question  of  very  difRcult 
solution,  concerning  which  there  were  great  searchings  of  heart  in  many 
giuurters.  If  the  *  Deed  of  Declaration '  could  be  acted  upon,  so  that 
the  goveroiog  power,  which  that  instrument  created,  should  be  gene- 
nlly  acknowledged,  there  could  be  no  just  ground  of  painful  apprehen- 
non;  but  if  these  objects  could  not  be  gained,  the  breaking  up  of  the 
fonnexion  was  inevitable." — The  Centenary  of  Wesleyan  Methodism^  by 
Thomas  Jackson,  President  of  the  Conference,  pp.  224,  225. 

The  "  Deed  of  Declaration"  here  referred  to  is  the  deed 
executed  by  John  Wesley  in  the  year  1784,  by  which  he  ap- 
pointed for  the  supreme  government  of  the  connexion  after  hia 
death  one  hundred  preachers,  named  by  him,  who  should  consti- 
tute the  "  conference,''^  with  power  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  their 
own^  body  from  time  to  time.  To  this  assembly,  despotic  in  its 
prigin  and  irresponsible  in  its  character,  the  whole  connexion  is 
ui  legad  bondage ;  for  to  them  it  belongs  to  appoint  from  year  to 
year  the  preachers  who  shall  officiate  in  the  different  Methodist 
chills ;  and,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  trust  under  which 
those  chapels  are  held  by  the  local  trustees,  is,  that  tlie  preachers 
lo  apppfaited  shall  have  the  free  use  and  benefit  of  them  for  the 
purposes  of  public  worship,  the  right  of  the  conference  over  these 
chapels  may  at  any  time  be  enforced  in  a  court  of  law,  as  was 
done  successfully  in  the  famous  Chanceiy  suit  instituted  against 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  connexion  by  Dr.  Warren  in 
the  yesr  1835. 

**  The  first  attempt,"  Mr.  Jackson  continues,  **  to  set  aside  the  '  Deed 
y{  Declaration,'  and,  by  necessary  consequence,  to  subvert  the  itinerant 
oainistry  which  Mr.  Wesley  had  instituted,  was  made  by  a  body  of 
tnistees  of  chapels,  who  claimed  the  right  of  appointing  the  preachers 
to  their  respective  pulpits.  This  scheme  was  resisted,  and  came  to 
Dought.  Had  it  succeeded,  the  Methodist  societies  would  at  once  have 
been  converted  into  independent  churches ;  the  regular  exchange  of 
preachers  would  necessarily  have  ceased ;  and  the  plans  of  Mr.  Wesley 
Iroald  have  been  only  matters  of  history. 

"  The  next  attempt  was  made  by  certain  persons,  of  democratic  prin- 
dples,  but  of  very  limited  views,  who  contended  for  the  introduction 
itto  the  conference,  as  members  of  that  body,  of  men  whom  the  *  Deed 
of  Deelaration '  never  contemplated.  This  plan  was  also  resisted,  as 
being  directly  ruinous  in  its  tendency.  Had  it  been  adopted,  the  con- 
ference, as  constituted  by  Mr.  Wesley,  would  have  had  no  existence  ; 
luid  no  other  body  could  have  legally  performed  its  prescribed  func-. 
tions.     Another  body  could  have  had  no  just  authority. either  to.  appoint' 

Y  2 
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the  preachers  to  the  chapels,  or  to  execute  the  discipline  of  the  con- 
nexion. The  conference  was  nothing  but  as  it  was  defined,  and  iDTeited 
with  power,  by  the  *  Deed  of  Declaration  ;'  and,  therefore,  the  moment 
that  deed  was  superseded,  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  the  Wes* 
ley  an  itinerancy  and  order.  Another  system  might  haye  been  demd^ 
but  Weslcyan  Methodism,  in  its  essential  principles,  would  have  been 
no  more.  The  body  of  the  preachers  and  people  in  that  eventful  ap 
remained  nobly  stedfast  in  their  adherence  to  the  true  Wesleyan  piind- 
pies ;  and,  under  God,  the  '  Deed  of  Declaration'  was  their  sheet-anchoriil 
every  storm.  It  has  been  of  equal  advantage  in  more  modem  times ;  and 
its  utility  and  benefits  will  probably  be  as  Tasting  as  the  world,  according 
to  the  design  of  its  author." — Jackson^s  Centenary^  pp.  225 — 227. 

From  this  description  of  President  Jackson,  which  is  fall]f 
borne  out  by  the  deed  itself,  and  by  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
ference, it  appears  that  this  "  Deed  of  Declaration^  is,  in  bet, 
the  great  charter  of  Methodism.  The  power  given  by  it,  both 
over  the  places  of  worship  and  over  the  officiating  ministers,  % 
absolute :  the  former  are  held  upon  trust,  subject  to  the  confe^ 
enco;  the  latter  are  dependent,  not  only  for  their  ministeriil 
character,  but  for  their  sphere  of  action  from  year  to  year,  upon 
the  bidding  of  the  same  conference.  And  this  all-powerful  body 
is  self-elected.  The  majority  may  at  any  time  cashier  any  mem- 
ber of  the  conference,  or  depose  and  excommunicate  any  minister 
"  for  any  cause  which  to  the  conference  might  seem  fit  and  neces- 
sary ;*"  vacancies  are  filled  up  by  the  election  of  the  remaining  num- 
ber of  the  legal  hundred ;  ana  although  the  custom  is,  to  fill  up 
three  out  of  every  four  vacancies  in  order  of  seniority,  and  to 
allow  the  preachers  who  have  travelled  fourteen  years  and  up- 
wards, to  nominate  one  of  their  own  number  to  the  fourth  vacancy, 
yet  these  modifications  of  the  despotic  principle  of  self-election 
are  not  in  the  deed,  nor  can  they  be  introduced  into  it.  They  are 
concessions  made  by  the  conference,  which  may  at  any  time  be 
suspended  or  revoked  ;  and  upon  any  occasion  on  which  the  con- 
ference may  see  fit  to  assert  the  plenitude  of  its  powers,  accord- 
ing to  "  the  bond,"  the  connexion  at  large  has  no  alternative  but 
submission  to  the  conference,  or  annihilation  of  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodism '.  The  only  check  upon  this  absolute  despotism  of  the 
conference  is  the  power  of  the  people  to  absent  themselves  from 
the  chapels,  and  to  withhold  the  supplies.  But  even  this  ch^ 
is  nugatory,  as  long  as  the  people  have  any  value  or  afiection  Irfl 
for  the  principles  and  the  associations  of  the  connexion  ;  for  upon 

*  Tl.e  "Deed  of  Declaration"  is  recited  in  Appendix  I.  of  GnndfwTt  Com- 
peniium  ;  and  the  same  work  contains  in  part  i.  ch.  1.  s.  1,  an  account  of  *^  the  oobb- 
poeition  of  the  conference,'' 
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B  slightest  symptom  of  insubordination,  the  conference  has  it 
its  power  to  say,  "  Very  well ;  in  that  case  we  shall  withdraw 
or  minister,  and  shut  up  your  chapel ;  you  shall  either  do  as 
»  bid  you,  or  you  shall  cease  to  be  Methodists.**^  It  must  be  an 
itteme  case,  therefore,  that  shall  induce  any  effectual  resistance 
be  made  to  the  will  of  the  conference  in  any  given  locality : 
a  idea  of  such  resistance  in  the  body  at  large  is  almost  incon- 
ivable ;  especially  as  communications  of  any  kind  between  mal- 
(iiteDts  in  different  localities  are  prohibited  under  the  severest 
Koalties.  Nothing  can  be  more  characteristic  of  despotism,  ex- 
!pt  it  were  the  ''  composition  ^^  and  the  irresponsible  power  of  the 
«ference  itself,  than  the  limitations  by  which  even  the  exercise  of 
le  right  of  "  memorializing"  the  conference,  the  only  right  left 
t  the  members  of  the  connexion,  is  circumscribed.     This  feature 

•  the  Methodist  constitution  is  too  remarkable,  not  to  be  made 
town  in  its  details.  The  only  oppoiiunity  of  expressing  any 
iah  for  alteration  of  any  kind,  occurs  once  in  every  year,  when 
te  safety-valve  of  the  system  is  opened,  or  rather  the  offer  of 
lening  it  made,  for  one  moment. 

'*  After  the  final  close  of  the  June  quarterly  meeting  [of  each  circuit] 

every  year,  the  superintendent  [who  is  the  nominee  of  the  con- 

rence]  shall  detain  the  circuit  stewards,  and  all  the  society  stewards 

•  •  .  and  shall  ascertain  from  them,  whether  there  really  exists,  in 
ai  circuit,  a  general  or  considerable  dissatisfaction  with  any  of  our 
iating  rules,  or  a  prevalent  and  earnest  desire  for  the  enactment  of 
ly  new  and  additional  regulations.  If  it  be  the  opinion  of  a  majority 
'the  persons  so  consulted,  or  even  of  any  considerable  proportion  of 
em,  that  the  wish  for  alteration  is  strong  and  extensive,  and,  moreover, 
JAt  the  matter  is  clearly  of  such  importance  as  to  justify  the  calling 
'  a  special  circuit  meeting,  in  order  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
tiding  a  memorial  to  the  conference  on  the  subject,  then,  and  in 
erj  8uch  case,  the  superintendent  ia  hereby  directed  and  required 
•ammon  •  •  •  such  special  circuit  meeting." — Grindrod's  Compendium^ 
162. 

Under  these  regulations,  the  character  of  which  is,  in  a  great 
easure,  discretionary,  and  the  discretion  vested  in  the  nominee 
id  representative  of  the  conference,  a  "  special  circuit  meeting^^ 
not  likely  to  be  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence ;  but,  supposing 
e  existence  of  a  desire  for  reform  suiSciently  strong  to  bring 
out  this  meeting,  let  us  see  what  its  powers  are : — 

"  At  such  meeting,  any  member  thereof  may  propose  for  consideration 
,  .  the  propriety  of  memorialising  the  conference  respecting  the  re- 
ftl  or  alteration  of  any  of  our  existing  laws,  or  of  the  enactment  of 
y  additional  rules.     Such  memorial,  If  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
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persons  present,  sliall  htrigaeifortimitA  hf  the  hi^TidiuIt  wfco  esMlt 
in  its  ad'iption,  and  then  mutedialtly  placed  in  the  handi  of  the  nper* 
intendent,  who  is  made  respoaiible  foT  iti  delivery  ...  to  the  pRfldent 
of  the  conference  .  .  .  And  all  >uch  nemoriala  shall  be  neeind  hy 
the  conference,  and  referred  to  a  eomraittee  of  its  manben^  wkt 
liiall  carefully  examine,  consider,  and  classify  the  whole,  and  tmlt 
their  opinion  thereupon  to  the  conference." — Orindro^i  Cumiuninm, 
p.  164. 

A  miDority,  therefore,  has  not  ereii  the  right  of  mcmorillnnf : 
aQ  that  wish  for  a  chgnge  moat  be  individually  handed  op  to  Uit 
conference  by  name  ;  no  time  or  opportunity  is  givea  for  edSttStfl 
^gnatures,  eren  to  a  mere  petition  ;  and  oi  that  petitioa  tba 
conference  at  last  disposes  at  its  pleasure,  upon  the  opinkn  rf 
a  committee  composed  of  members  of  its  own.  The  rjgU  (f 
petition,  so  pared  down,  is,  in  all  conscience,  small  enoo^ ;  M 
the  presiding  genius  of  Wesleyan  legislation  deemed  even  da 
shadow  of  a  right  dangerous  without  further  limHatiMts,  wUdti 
are  to  the  foIlowiDg  effect : — 

"  The  right  of  tnemorial  on  the  subject  of  our  genersl  legislation,  tliu 
recognized  and  allowed,  shall  however  be  exercised  under  the  foUowing 
r^oUtions,  which  Iht  amftrenct  contidert  tu  be  both  sound  and  reason' 
able  in  principle,  and  reallt/  neceuary,  in  order  to  the  prevention  of 
great  a»d  terUnis  enili :  First,  Notice  in  writing  shall  be  given  to  the 
tuperinlendent,  for  the  inforniBtioD  of  all  mho  dvtire  it,  at  leaat  (bras 
days  before  the  day  of  meeting,  of  the  precite  subject  on  which  it  ii 
Intended  to  propose  that  any  mennocial  shall  be  sent  to  the  oonferenee; 
and  no  proposal,  of  which  such  timely  notice  has  not  been  given,  shall 
be  allowed  to  be  bronght  forward  for  that  year.  Secondly,  All  mam^ 
rials  requesting  any  change  in  our  laws,  shall  be  limited  to  tueh  ekmngu 
only ae are  coniittent  mlh  the c*ienlialprincipU*  olVletiey^a  Hetliodiani, 
andivitAin  the  pale  of  our  ettabti$hed  eonititutiim.  The  conference  onaot 
fairly  be  required  to  receive  any-propontion*  of  a  manifestly  revolationaiy 
character,  or  which  are  wholly  subversive  of  that  system  of  doctrine  ei 
discipline  which  has  been  confided  to  them  by  Mr.  Wesley  aa  a  saetcd 
deposit ;  and  which,  aa  they  believe,  has  been  also  committed  to  their 
keeping  by  the  providence  and  grace  of  Ood.  Thirdly,  The  rutea,  whose 
alteration,  repeal,  or  enactment,  may  become  the  subject  of  dieeassin 
and  memorial  in  snch  meetings,  must  be  such  mlea  only  a>  bavi 
op«-rated,  or  are  intended  to  operate,  in  the  gonemment  of  the  joeirtiw 
v(  large  .  .  .  The  disciplinary  jurisdiction  of  the  preachers  over  cash 
other,  and  their  right  of  regulating  among  themte/set  all  that  rcJUd 
peculiarly  and  tpeafically  to  the  Chrittian  miniilry  and  the  patlorJ 
<i§ke,  are  not  to  be  contidered  at  ttdgeeti  open  to  the  offieiat  tmlarfereKt 
by  memorial  of  the  meetings  now  constituted.  Fourthly,  The  tpiaei 
meeting  of  one  cimiil  thall  not  be  at  liberty  to  intermeddie  with  the 
laval  afftira  or  proceedingt  of  nay  other  dmit  or.dMaiia; 
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whkh  its  information  must  often,  of  necessity,  be  exceedingly  partial 
and  defectife,  and  its  interference  consequently,  if  attempted,  must  bo 
WB  useless,  and  even  mischievous,  as  it  would  be  culpably  officious^ 
tffenMvtf  and  unconstitutionaL  With  these  necessary  limitations  the 
•Qpcrintendents  are  directed  to  allow,  in  meetings  constituted  as  afore- 
himI,  the  free  (II)  and  friendly  discussions  of  our  people,  and  to  take 
charge  of  any  memorial  from  them,  couched  in  proper  and  respectful 
term9*'*''-'Orindrod*s  Compendium,  pp.  164,  165. 

The  plaid  English  of  all  which  amounts  to  this :  If  you  happen 
to  be  not  a  mere  Methodist,  but  a  steward,  you  may  once  a  year 
express  a  msA  to  petition ;  but  take  care  you  ask  for  no  essential 
ekimff&j  and  presume  not  to  petition  about  any  thing  specifically 
retoHng  to  the  Christian  ministry  and  the  pastoral  office.  Be 
precise  in  the  notice  you  give,  and  respectful  in  your  language, 
ror  fear  of  your  petition  being  quashed  on  either  of  these 
gronnds.  Your  notice  is  Tiot  to  be  given  publicly,  but  to  the 
superintendent ;  he  is  not  to  publish  it,  but  to  show  it  to  those 
who  desire  it :  least  of  all,  shall  you  make  interest  in  other  circuits 
for  co-operation,  even  in  the  way  of  petition.  With  all  these 
limitations  you  we  free  to  petition  ;  and  the  conference  is  equally 
free  to  take  no  notice  of  your  petition.  Here  is  a  specimen  for 
you  of  the  principle  of  reform  consistently  carried  out !  Why  I 
the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  '^  which  altereth  not,""  was 
a  mere  joke  to  this ;  and  if  "  Father  Wesley"  had  been  kept  one- 
tenth  part  as  tightly  within  the  traces  of  Church  order,  as  his 
followers  are  kept  within  those  of  connexional  law,  Wesleyanism 
would  have  been  "  like  the  untimely  fruit  of  a  woman,'** — it  would 
neyer  have  "  seen  the  sun.'** 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed,  for  all  this,  that  Wesleyanism  is 
either  unchangeable  or  unchanged.  Far  from  it.  To  tiie  people, 
indeed,  it  is  hard  as  stereotype ;  but  to  the  hierarchy  it  is  soft 
and  pliant  as  wax.  Though  petitioning  upwards  is  difficult  in  the 
extreme,  decreeing  downwards  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world. 
And  by  a  remarkiul)le  coincidence  all  the  changes  that  have  been 
made,  even  those  which  were  made  with  a  view  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  have  somehow  or  other  had  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  importance,  enlarging  the  powers,  and  consolidating  the 
rule,  of  the  Wesleyan  hierarchy.  Attempts  of  a  different  ten- 
dency have  occasionally  been  made  by  spirits  of  a  bolder  cast ; 
but  tiiey  who  made  them,  encountered  Jabez,  which,  being  inter- 
preted, is  ^*  trouble  and  sorrow.'^  In  saying  this,  we  speak  not 
without  book. 

"Our  divisions,"  says  Edmund  Grindrod,  the  •' Phillimore  upon 
Bum"  of  Methodism,  in  his  centenary  sermon,  "have,  generally,  been 
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caused  by  a  few  men  of  popular  consequence  in  our  larger  aoeietiei; 
their  pretensions  have  assumed  an  air  of  plausibility ;  seal  for  tbs 
Church's  purity  has  been  their  avowed  motive,  and  useful  refonns  in  on 
economy  their  ostensible  objects.  But  the  issue  has,  in  most  caieif 
made  it  manifest,  that  their  real  design  was  to  become  the  head  of  • 
party;  and  although  they  have  succeeded  in  drawing  after  thoDi 
not  only  men  of  their  own  views,  but  sincere  and  unsuspecting  persooi 
over  whom  they  or  their  partisans  had  acquired  a  previous  influeoee, 
their  divisive  schemes  have  ultimately  failed ;  they  and  their  famXtki 
hate  often  had  cause  Utterly  to  regret  such  ill-advisea  steps" — JresUyM 
Methodism  viewed  in  Retrospect;  a  sermon^  by  Edmund  Grindrod^  p.  17. 
'*  During  the  last  thirty  years,"  says  the  same  Orindrod,  wriUng  in  the 
year  1841,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Compendium,  **our  general  polity 
has  been  improved  beyond  all  parallel  in  any  previous  period;  tbe 
roost  important  additions  have  been  made  to  our  code,  whilst  all  our 
first  principles  have  been  sacredly  guarded  and  preserved  •  •  •  •  During 
this  period  our  legislation  bears  intrinsic  evidence  of  being  the  proisC' 
tion  of  one  superior  mind :  other  parties  may  have  contributed  original 
suggestions  and  emendations, — but  it  is  obvious  that  one  master^kiai 
for  the  last  generation  has  framed  the  great  majority  of  the  acts  of  our 
conference.  Besides  many  minor  regulations  dispersed  throughout  our 
annual  minutes,  the  invaluable  system  of  finance,  particularly  in  the 
department  of  the  contingent  fund,  the  entire  constitution  of  the 
Missionary  Society,  of  the  Theological  Institution,  and  of  our  Sunday 
schools,  were  framed  by  the  same  honoured  minister." — Grindrod's 
Compendium,  Introduction,  pp.  xiv — xvi. 

To  this  we  add  the  testimony  of  Thomas  Jackson,  who  deaig- 
nates  the  "  honoured  minister,"  whose  "  master-hand"  is  so  ob- 
viously discernible  in  the  Methodist  legislation  of  the  last  gene- 
ration, as  *'  the  ablest  advocate  of  the  true  Wesleyan  system :" — 

"  Enlargement,"  he  continues,  "  upon  this  subject  would  be  impro- 
per ;  for  Jabez  Bunting  is  still  living,  and  long  may  he  live  as  an 
ornament  and  pillar  of  the  connexion  !  It  is,  however,  bare  justice  to 
add,  that  to  him,  more  than  to  any  other  man  since  the  death  of  Mr, 
Weslty,  is  the  Methodist  body  indebted  for  carrying  out  its  principles 
into  practical  effect,  and  ior  fixing  its  various  institutions  upon  a  permo' 
nent  and  liberal  base." — Jackson's  Centenary  of  Wesleyan  Methodism, 
p.  247. 

These  testimonies  of  the  great  conservative  Wesleyans,  as  to 
the  ascendancy  of  Dr.  Bunting  over  the  conference,  and  through 
it  over  the  whole  connexion,  are  abundantly  confirmed,  though  in 
a  very  different  strain,  by  the  impotent  howls  of  the  "  liberals" 
who  have  at  various  times  smarted  under  his  presidential  lash. 
These  complain  that  "  Mr.  Sovereign  Pontiff  Bunting"'  has  it  all 
bis  own  way ;  they  denounce  him  as  one  who  ^'  has  no  other  aim, 
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no  higher  ambition,  than  to  be  the  only  figure  among  cyphers  ;^ 
they  call  him  a  "  notorious  trickster,""  an  "  ecclesiastical  Lord 
Brougham.'"  The  most  dire  provocation  which  Dr.  Bunting  gave 
io  the  unruly  spirits  in  the  connexion,  and  to  some  who  stood 
high  enough  to  place  their  claims  to  power  in  rivalry  with  hb 
own, — that  which  brought  the  stability  of  the  connexion  into  the 
greatest  jeopardy,  and  ultimately  was  the  means  of  consolidating  it 
most  completely,  through  the  legal  judgments  pronounced  in  Dr. 
Warren^s  Chancery  suit,  which  arose  indirectly  out  of  this  matter, 
— was  the  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  Theological  Institu- 
iion  advanced  by  Dr.  Bunting  in  the  year  1833,  and  carried  into 
effect  in  the  year  1835.  From  Dr.  Warren^s  pamphlet, published 
on  that  occasion,  and  the  answers  to  it  by  Cubitt  and  Crowther, 
it  plainly  appears,  on  one  hand,  that  the  projected  institution  was 
calculated,  as  well  as  intended,  to  effect  a  material  change  in  the 
eharacter  of  the  Wesleyan  ministry,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
io  this  change  no  exceptions  were  taken  by  Dr.  Warren,  till  he 
found  that  the  institution  was  to  be  monopolized  by  Dr.  Bunting, 
and  himself  excluded  from  its  management.  Nothing  short  of 
the  fact  that  the  preachers  in  the  conference  were,  according  to 
the  expression  of  one  of  the  objectors,  "  led  captive  by  the  pre- 
sident at  his  wiU,"*^  can  account  for  the  adoption  of  the  scheme,  in 
spite  of  the  strong  elements  of  opposition  which  naturally  existed 
against  it  among  the  preachers.  The  following  passage,  taken 
from  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  *'  Letters  to  Local  Preachers,^'  will 
be  more  instructive  than  any  thing  we  could  pen,  as  to  the  formi- 
dable nature  of  that  opposition  in  a  community  constituted  as  the 
Wesleyan  body  is : — 

"  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  [the  senior  preachers]  can  have  a 
real  wish  for  an  institution  that,  if  it  succeed,  will  infallibly  make  some 
youths  really  superior,  and  make  many  more  think  themselves  superior, 
to  men  of  threescore  ?  How  they  will  like  chopping  logic  with  lite- 
rary puppies,  I  will  not  inquire,  fiut  to  be  really  over-topped  and 
over-shadowed  byaHoxton  breed  of  spiritual  *  admirable  Crichtons' — 
will  this  be  agreeable  to  flesh  and  blood  ?  Will  *  superintendents  of 
thirty  years'  standing,*  so  long  the  absolute  monarchs  of  the  tea-table — 
will  they  be  content  to  have  young  whipper-snappers,  fresh  from  col- 
lege, perhaps  only  at  home  during  the  vacation,  appealed  to,  in  their 
presence,  for  the  settlement  of  knotty  points  of  criticism  and  contro- 
versy ?  Will  they  not  rue  the  day  when  they  unwittingly  lent  them- 
selves to  the  establishment  of  an  institution  which  will  upset  the  pre- 
stige of  a  grave  countenance,  a  solemn  and  deliberate  elocution,  and  an 
arm-chair?  Have  they  well  considered  what  is  to  be  taught  in  this 
Theological  Institution  ?  Let  tbem  read  again  the  long  list  of  learned 
items.     Let  them  bear  in  mind  that  all  these  languages,  and  all  these 
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arts  and  sciences,  with  *  the  science  of  salvation/  and  '  tlie  arts  of  Inly 
living'  in  the  bargain,  are  to  be  taught  by  the  encyclopedic  genias  ii 
John  Hannah,  and  then — tremble  for  the  duration  of  their  time*haUowed 
honours."  —  Stephens's  Methodist  Maganine  for  DecembeTf  1894, 
p.  244, 

The  idea  of  '*  a  seminary  for  labourers  ^^  appears  to  hate  beea 
entertained  as  far  back  as  the  year  1744,  under  the  ioflo^ioe  (t 
Charles  Wesley,  who  was  more  anxious  than  his  brother  toseeora 
the  appointment  of  preachers  duly  qualified,  and  at  the  same  time 
pledged  to  remain  m  the  communion  of  the  Church.  Nothing, 
however,  was  done  in  John  WesIey^s  lifetime  :  some  fifteen  yean 
after  his  death  the  conference  caused  a  pamphlet  to  be  published 
^'  on  the  importance  of  adopting  a  plan  of  instruction  for  those 
preachers  who  are  admitted  upon  trial  in  the  Methodist  oonr 
nexion  ;'^  in  182;)  and  the  followmg  years,  the  conference  appointed 
a  ^^ Committee  of  Education,^''  to  report  on  the  subject;  but 
nothing  effectual  was  done  till  the  conference  of  1893  directed  a 
committee  of  twenty  preachers — quorum  Jabez  pars  maffna/uit — 
"  to  arrange  a  plan  for  the  better  education  of  our  junior 
preachers.'"  Of  the  plan  so  arranged,  and  adopted  by  conference 
m  1834,  the  following  are  the  most  important  features: — 

"  That,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  conference  of  each  year,  all 
the  young  preachers  placed  on  the  president's  list  of  reserve  shall  be 
subjected  to  an  additional  examination  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
preachers  of  the  London  district,  or  as  many  of  them  as  can  conveniently 
assemble ;  that  this  committee  shall  decide  which  of  the  candidates  it 
<nay  be  proper  to  admit  into  the  institution-house,  and  which  of  them 
shall  still  be  kept  on  the  list  of  reserve,  for  the  immediate  service  of 
the  home  and  foreign  work 

**  That  the  plan  of  tuition  for  resident  students  shall  comprehend  as 
many  of  the  following  subjects  as,  on  a  careful  consideration  of  tbe 
previous  attainments  and  probable  opportunities  of  the  several  studenti, 
may  be  deemed  suitable  and  practicable ;  namely  : — 

*'  1.  English  grammar,  composition^  and  elocution;  geography  and 
history ;  and  elementary  instruction  in  the  mathematics,  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  chemistry,  and  in  logic,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  mind. 

*'  2.  Theology;  including  the  evidences,  doctrines,  duties,  and  insti- 
tutions of  Christianity,  and  having  particular  reference  to  those  9iem 
of  the  Christian  system,  in  its  application  to  experimental  and  practical 
religion,  mhich  are  held  by  our  body  to  be  conformable  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  This  will  also  include  the  general  principles  of  Church  order 
and  government,  connected  with  a  distinct  exposition  of  our  own  esta* 
blished  discipline,  and  of  (he  proper  methods  of  administering  it  for  the 
purity,  edification,  and  preservation  of  our  societies ;  and  a  view  of  tbe 
nature  and  importance  of  the  pastoral  office  and  care,  with  special 
reference  to  the  duties  and  engagements  of  a  Methodist  preacher. 
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.  *'  3.  The  elements  of  biblical  criticism  ;  tbe  best  methods  of  criti- 
cally studying  the  Scriptures ;  the  rules  and  principles  to  be  observed 
hi  their  interpretation ;  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman  antiquities ;  and 
the  outlines  of  eeclesiastical  history. 

**  4.  The  roost  useful  methods  of  direci  preparation  for  the  pulpitf 
ind  general  instmctions  for  the  compositum  and  acceptable  delivery  of 

"  5.  Sach  ingtrnction  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  a4 
may  enable  the  students  to  read  and  study  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in 
iheir  original  tongues,  and  prepare  them  for  the  successful  pursuit  of 
ftirther  (^assical  and  biblical  knowledge,  when  they  shall  be  called  into 
tfircQits  or  missions.  This  branch  of  instruction  may,  however,  be 
wholly  omitted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  officers  of  the  institution,  if,  on 
•xamiiiiog  the  student  at  his  first  admission,  or  subsequently,  they  shall 
deem  it  most  expedient  to  confine  his  attention  to  the  English  and 
Uieological  classes. 

"  That  the  care  and  assistance  of  this  institution  shall  be  extended 
also  to  those  candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry  who  cannot  be 
received  into  the  institution-house;  for  which  purpose  they  shall  be 
regarded  as  non-resident  students.  The  object  of  this  care  and  assist- 
ance shall  be  to  direct  them  in  the  prosecution  of  their  literary  and 
theological  studies;  to  aid  them  in  the  purchase  of  suitable  books, 
according  to  a  list  to  be  prepared  for  that  purpose ;  and  to  make  provi* 
tion  for  their  regular  annual  examination  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
Institution,  assisted  by  such  person  or  persons  as  the  conference  may 
appoint,  in  reference  to  the  studies  which  shall  have  been  enjoined**'—- 
Grmdrod's  Compendium^  pp.  227 — ^229. 

Upon  this  plan  an  institution-house  was  established  for  about 
thirty  students  at  Hoxton;  in  1838,  the  establishment  was 
transferred  to  a  larger  house  at  Stoke  Newington;  and  in  1839 
a  sum  of  27,500^.  was  appropriated  from  the  centenary  fund  for 
the  erection  of  a  splenmd  institution-house  at  Bichmond,  in 
Surrey,  and  the  formation  of  a  branch  establishment  for  the 
nofth,  at  Didsbury,  near  Manchester.  Besides  the  tutors,  there 
is  a  governor,  "  specially  charged  with  the  oversight  of  the  Chris- 
tian character  ana  conduct  of  the  students/"  who  is  ^'  also  expected 
to  instruct  them  in  the  general  economy  and  discipline  of  Wee- 
leyan  Methodism,  and  the  nature  and  duties  of  the  pastoral 
offlce.^^  There  is,  moreover,  in  each  of  the  two  branches,  a 
*•  house  sub-committee'"  and  a  "  weekly  board/"  The  whole 
institution,  including  both  branches,  is  *'  placed  under  a  president 
and  a  committee  of  management :""  the  power  of  the  president  is 
indicated  rather  than  defined  ;  he  ''  exercises  a  watchful  oversight 
of  all  its  proceedings,  and  an  afTectionate  care  for  all  its  in-, 
tereats';^  lastly,  the  president  is — Dr.  Jabez  Bunting. 

*  See  Grindrod*$  Compindinmy  pp.  230—236  pamm. 
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**  He  IS  now,  therefore,"  says  the  Report  of  the  Conference  of  18S4^ 
in  Stephens*8  Magazine,  **  the  great  Jove  of  the  connexion.  Hm 
power  in  conference  is  only  less  than  supreme.  In  the  college,  wbidi 
will  be  the  nursery  of  future  conferences,  it  will  be  supreme.  8ad^ 
and  such  only,  as  he  is  pleased  to  admit,  will  be  admitted ;  and  audi, 
and  such  only,  as  he  is  pleased  to  retain,  will  be  retained.  The  motto iof 
the  gateway  will  be,  '  No  Dissenters,  no  Clarkites,  no  Liberals,  admitted 
here  !*" — Stephens* s  Methodist  Magazine  for  September,  1834,  p.  15& 

The  establishment  of  the  institution  is,  however,  not  the  only 
measure  adopted  by  Dr.  Bunting  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the 
Wesleyan  ministry  a  character  altogether  di£krent  from  that 
which  it  had  had  under  John  Wesley.  John  Wesley  had  set  on 
foot  au  irregular  ministry  in  aid  of  tne  Church  ;  Jabez  Buntiog^s 
object  was  to  create  a  regular  ministry  in  separation  from  ue 
Church.  Under  the  inspiration  of  this  thought  he  had  hardly  set 
the  Theological  Institution  going,  before  he  proposed,  in  the 
conference  held  at  Birmingham  in  1836,  of  which  he  was  the 
president,  the  adoption  of  the  rite  of  imposition  of  hands  in 
the  ordination  of  ministers.  This  was  altogether  a  new  thing 
in  the  connexion.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  preachers  irre- 
gularly ordained,  as  has  been  before  noted,  by  John  Wesley,  in 
conjunction  with  other  ''  ordained  ministers,"  on  the  plea  that  he 
could  see  no  difference  between  the  presbyterate  and  the  epis- 
copate * ;  the  Methodist  preachers  were  all  laymen,  admitted 
from  time  to  time,  first  on  trial,  and  afterwardb  into  full  con- 
nexion.    In  the  case  of  missionaries  only,  sent  forth  to  a  distance, 

'  Among  the  inconsistencies  which  float  about  in  the  Methodist  system,  plentifol 
as  herrings  in  the  season,  is  the  fact  that  in  the  travestie  of  ^  The  form  and  manDer 
of  making,  ordaining,  and  consecrating  of  bishops,  priests  and  deacons,"  appended 
to  "  The  Sunday  Service  of  the  Methodists,  with  other  occasional  services,"  an  edition 
of  which,  published  in  1845,  lies  before  us,  '*  The  form  and  manner  of  ordaining  of 
elders"  is  followed  by  "The  form  of  ordaining  a  superintendent," — the  firm  convictiao 
notwithstanding,  which,  upon  the  authority  of  Lord  King's  *'  Account  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church,"  John  Wesley  saw  good  to  entertain,  that  "bishops  and  presbyters 
are  the  same  order."     The  composition,  or  rather  mutilation,  of  this  service  is  ex- 
eeedingly  curious.     The  very  name  of  tlie  office  which  is  the  subject  of  it,  is  pain- 
fully "  shirked  "  as  long  as  possible.     In  the  Collect  instead  of  "all  bLshops,  ths 
pastors  of  thy  CImrch,"  we  read  "  all  the  ministers  and  pastors  of  thy  Church," 
making  a  special  prayer  general,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  special  inconsistency. 
Next  follows  the  omission  of  the  first  of  the  two  epistles,  that  from  I  Tim.  iii.  1, 
as  containing  the  obnoxious  word  "  bishop  ;" — instead  of  "  another  bishop,"  we  have 
"another  elder,"  appointed  to  read  the  gospel : — but  all  in  vain  ;  for,  at  lost,  in  the 
act  of  presentation  there  is  no  possibility  of  escaping  from  the  untoward  and  new- 
fangled appellation.  Two  elders  have  to  approach  the  ordaining  superintendent  with 
the  words  :  "  Wo  present  unto  you  this  godly  "  ("  well-learned  "  is,  not  without 
good  reason,  left  out)  "  man  to  be  ordained  a  gupennUndent"     The  Rubicon  once 
passed,  the  word  is  freely  used  afterwards.     The  prayer  after  the  Litany  speaks  of 
"  the  work  and  ministry  of  a  tnperinUiidcnt ;"  and  the  fonniUa  of  ordination  runs 
thus  :  "  Receive  tho  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  superintcndeiU  in  the 
€hurch  of  God,"  &c. 
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kind  of  ordination  was  occasionally  used ;  but  even  for  this  the 

lecial  permission  of  the  conference  had  in  each  instance  to  be 

stained.     In  accordance  with  this  original  character  of  the 

[ethodist  ministers  as  lay  preachers,  the  use  of  gowns  and  bands, 

id  the  assumption  of  the  title  '^  reverend,^'  were  forbidden,  and 

lat  under  pain  of  exclusion  from  the  connexion  *•    The  former 

AS  subsequently  permitted  in  exceptional  cases,  to  be  determined 

f  the  conference ;  and  the  title  *^  reverend  ^*  was  assumed,  by  a 

»te  of  conference,  if  we  mistake  not,  as  far  back  as  the  year 

}21.     But,  although  both  in  regard  to  these  externals,  and  in 

»gard  to  the  irregular  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and 

pecially  of  the  Holy  Communion,  in  many  of  the  chapels,  the 

r  esleyan  ministers  had  gradually  assimilated  themselves  to  other 

issenting  ministers,  assuming  the  functions,  titles,  and  dress  of 

le  clergy,  still  the  general  body  of  Methodist  preachers  employed 

1  the  nome  circuits  were,  avowedly  and  by  rule,  unordained 

len;  and  Dr.  Bunting  himself,  on  the  occasion  of  his  intro- 

icing  the  subject  to  the  conference  at  Birmingham,  had  to 

^knowledge  ^^  that  he  had  not  himself  been  ordained  by  the 

(position  of  hands/^     Notwithstanding  this  palpable  anomaly  of 

3  proposal,  the  conference  assented  to  it  almost  unanimously* 

e  discussion  which  took  place  on  this  occasion,  and  of  which 

ondensed  report  appeared  at  the  time  in  the  "Watchman"*' 

fspaper ',  is  extremely  curious,  and  illustrative,  as,  on  the  one 

d,  of  the  inconsistency  of  Methodism,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  of 

ofly  and  unwarrantable  pretensions.     Throughout,  the  imposi- 

of  hands  was  spoken  of  as  nothing  more  than  "  a  scriptural 

imstance,^  which  it  was  not  expedient  to  omit  any  longer  in 

vdmission  of  their  ministers  into  full  connexion.     Dr.  Bun* 

in  his  introductory  remarks,  characterized  it  as  "a  practice  of 

e  authority,  and  of  great  antiquity,  which  was  observed  by 

Universal  Church,  and  tended  to  raise  the  character  of  the 

Jan  ministry/'     He  volunteered  a  disclaimer  of  his  having 

intention,  scheme,  or  plan,""  in  mentioning  the  subject  now, 

had  done  eight  years  before.     He  did  not  consider  the 

*;ion  of  hands  '*  essential  to  the  validity  of  ordination,^  but 

scriptural  circumstance,  the  responsibility  of  omitting 

Minutes  ofSeteral  Contersationt  bdween  the  Rev,  John  Weslet,  A.M.,  and 
TM  in  cannenon  vith  Aim,  containing  the  form  of  diteipline  edaUitked  among 
rs and  people  in  the  Methodid  SocUtieiy*  London,  1797*  Reprinted  for 
iist  Book-room,  1840.    Section  xxix.  1. 

r  of  that  paper,  tho  *<  Waidiman**  of  Wednesday,  An^utt  10,  1836,  could 

'jr  now  be  procured  out  of  the  connexion,  as  the  publication  of  the  report 

'.ime  disapproved  as  an  act  of  indiscretion.    But  the  whole  docmnent  has 

red  by  the  indefatigable  editor  of  the  ** Chnreh Intelligeneer"  who  re- 

rbatim  in  the  Intelligencer  of  December  29, 1841^  and  January  5, 184S. 
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which  he  wished  to  remove  from  himself  to  the  eonfersiiee.^ 
Other  speakers  were  seized  with  the  infection  of  the  conscientioui 
scruple  mentioned  by  the  president,  and  expressed  themaelvos 
^^  unv^-illing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  longer  delay/^  which,  one 
of  them  thought,  would  be  '^  a  calamity .''^  One  observed,  that  it 
might  now  be  done  with  safety,  which  had  not  been  the  case  two 
years  before ;  alluding  to  the  period  of  Dr.  Warren^s  oppoeitiop 
to  the  Theological  Institution,  upon  this  ground,  among  otben, 
that  he  suspected  the  president  designate  of  the  institution  of 
^^  episcopal  propensities,'*  and  feared  it  would  lead  to  the  intro- 
duction of  '^  an  illegitimate  episcopal  ordination,  a  caasocked  nuse 
of  ecclesiastics,  and  whatever  else  mi^t  render  this  new,  this 
improved  edition  of  Methodism  imposing  and  nuignificent  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world '  !'^  Referring  to  the  expulsion  of  Dr.  Warm 
and  his  party,  which  liad  since  taken  place,  the  speaker  before 
mentioned  said,  ^^  Now  the  maUriel  of  strife  was  gone,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  settle  the  question  at  once.^  Some  of  the 
speakers  broached  a  doctrine  of  ^'  the  apostolic  succession,** 
peculiarly  their  own  ;  which  enabled  one  of  them,  on  whom  hands 
had  never  been  laid,  to  '^  tell  a  clergyman,  who  interrogated  him 
on  the  subject,  that  he  was  as  fully  ordained  as  himself  ;^^  while 
another,  who,  being  a  missiouaiy,  had  been  ordained  with  imposi- 
tion of  hands,  (unauthorized  hands,  of  course,)  declined  the  ofler  of 
Bishop  Heber  to  "  re-ordain  "  the  Methodist  missionaries,  on  the 
ground  that  ''  he  and  his  brethren  had  already  received  a  scrip- 
tural ordination/^  One  mentioned  the  fact,  that  the  Methodists 
"  differed  in  their  present  practice  from  the  Churches  of  Christ  at 
large,^^  as  an  argument  that  weiglied  much  with  him;  while 
another  ^'cordially  supported^'  the  proposition,  on  the  ground 
that  ^^  Methodism  was  now  a  far  better  thing  than  when  he  first 
knew  it,"'*  (he  was  admitted  in  1799,)  ^^the  plans  which  had 
been  adopted  had  mended  it.*""  By  some  the  connexion  of  tliif 
measure  with  the  consolidation  of  Methodism  into  a  separate 
body  was  boldly  avowed :  "  Formerly  they  had  had  a  sufficient 
ground  for  their  peculiar  mode  of  ordination,  in  the  circumstance 
that  they  did  not  consider  themselves  a  Church,  but  a  religious 
society ;  but  in  their  present  circumstances  those  reasons  were 
taken  away."  "  Though  it  had  been  so  long  omitted,  yet  the 
practice  of  imposition  of  hands  was  quite  Wesleyan.  Had  Mr. 
Wesley  lived,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  admitted  by  imposition 
of  hands.  Mr.  Wesley  considered  his  preachers  helpers,  not 
ministers ;  their  position  was  altered ;  they  were  not  auxiliary  to 
another  body,  they  were  a  body  themselves ;  and  it  was  right 

'  See  ''Eetnarki  on  tka  Wetlfyan  Theohqieal  InUUtUioH  for  the  Education  cf  (^ 
Ji^nyoT  Preackin,  by  Bamuel  Warrtny  LLu>,"    Loudoo,  18S1  p.  SS. 
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thejr  flhottld  hold  the  pastoral  office  identical  and  complete.^ 
» ainiilar  effect  another  obeerved,  that  ^'  the  times  required  it; 
urcumstances  in  which  they  were  placed  i*equired,  on  their 
,  strength  and  unity .**"  One  thought,  ^^  if  the  circumstance 
mpoiution  of  hands)  would  lay  the  responsibilities  of  the  office 
)  weightily  upon  the  consciences  of  those  who  were  introduced 
,  it  ought  to  be  generally  adopted  :^  another,  that  "  the  rite 
tlination,  accompanied  by  imposition  of  hands,  was  more  im- 
uwe  and  more  useful  to  the  ministers  so  ordained,  and  more 
festing  to  the  people,  than  their  former  practice  f  ^  a  third, 

'*  the  effect  on  the  public  mind  would  be  most  favourable.^ 
w  expressed  doubt  and  hesitation  as  to  whether  the  right 

for  it  was  come ;  whether  it  would  not  be  ^*  desirable  to 

anodier  year.^  .  Two  only  made  the  obvious  logical  dis- 
ry,  that  what  was  sauce  for  the  young  goslings,  would  be 
9  also  for  the  old  ganders :  they  both,  however,  approved  of 
proposal  to  superadd  "  the  circumstance  ;^^  one  of  them 
rving,  that  "  he  had  scarcely  considered  his  own  ordination 
plete  for  the  want  of  it  ;'^  and  the  other,  '^  that  if  the  impo- 
D  of  bands  was  necessary  for  others,  it  was  necessary  for 
lelf.^  But  such  scruples  as  these  were  blown  to  atoms  bv  the 
bswerable  eloquence  of  Mr.  Newton,  the  secretary  oi  the 
srence  on  the  occasion  in  question,  who  *^  would  say  for  him- 

that  if  he  did  not  believe  his  own  ordination,  in  all  its 
itial  parts,  valid,  he  could  not  justify  himself  in  administering 
ordinances  of  the  Christian  Church."^  There  was  no  gain- 
ig  such  an  argument  as  this ;  and  a  resolution,  moved  by  the 
$tary,  was  therefore  carried,  with  only  two  dissentients,  to 
3flect,  '^  That  the  preachers  who  are  this  year  to  be  publicly 
itted  into  full  connexion,  shall  be  ordained  by  imposition  of 
Is ;  that  this  shall  be  our  standing  rule  and  usage  in  future 
s ;  and  that  any  rule  of  a  contrary  nature  which  may  be  in 
:ence,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  rescinded'.'^ 
he  only  objection  which  no  one  thought  of,  was  the  palpable 
stion,  that  Dr.  l^unting  the  president,  Mr.  Atterton  the  ex- 
ident,  and  Mr.  Newton  the  secretary,  having  none  of  thepi 
ived  any  gift  or  commission  for  the  exercise  of  this  high 
tolic  office,  had  neither  ecclesiastical  authority,  nor  ^iritual 
HT,  to  do  what  they  pretended  to  do  \  So  far  were  the  mem- 
of  the  conference  from  discerning  or  eyen  suspecting  this, 

€c  also ** €Mndro<P8  Ompendiumt*  p.  15. 

1m  following  dialoj^e,  which  the  ^Okunal  IntsUi^ar"  appends  to  th« 
t,  is  not  amiss : — ^  Arrah»  Paddy,  what  'ill  you  and  me  do,  if  the  ship  goes  to 
•ers  in  open  say,  and  neither  of  uz  able  to  shwim  V  **  Keep  yourself  asy,  Ayich 
re,  av  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  you  can  hould  me  up,  an'  111  hould  you 
i'  weOl  both  he  safe." 
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BO  completely  were  they  '^  led  captive  by  the  president  at  lui 
will/^  that  one  of  the  speakera  alleged  it  as  one  of  his  reamnii 
which,  he  said,  '^  he  stated  with  warmth  and  honesty/**  that "  he 
should  like  it  to  l)e  done  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Bunting  ;** 
and  another  ^^  coincided  in  the  remark,^  that  among  the  parti* 
cular  reasons  which  showed  that  ''  a  more  befitting  time  could 
not  be  expected  to  exist,**^  was  to  be  reckoned  ^*  the  circumstanea 
tliat  at  this  peculiar  juncture  Dr.  Bunting  should  fill  that  chair." 
As  for  ourselves,  we  do  not  feel  the  slightest  temptation  to 
question  the  appropriateness  of  this  coincidence, — if  coincidenoeit 
was, — any  more  than  that  of  the  locality  in  which  the  transactioa 
took  place.  Considering  the  general  character  of  the  articki 
manufactured  in  Birmingham,  ^'  such,^^  says  tlie  prophetic  soul  d 
Hugh  MuiTay,  who  published  his  Encyclopaedia  of  Geography  in  the 
year  1 834,  ^'  as,  individually,  appear  unworthy  of  being  namedi 
yet  astonish  and  dazzle  by  their  magnitude,  when  half  the  worid 
is  to  be  supplied  with  them  C  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  con* 
fcrence  showed  an  unusual  and  praiseworthy  degree  of  attention 
to  the  canons  of  type  and  allegory  by  selecting  that  town  in 
preference  to  any  other,  for  originating  a  succession  which  takes 
its  rise  not  from  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  or  St.  Paul,  but  from  Sk 
Jabez.  Besides,  it  was  unquestionably  a  safer  place  to  do  the 
deed  in,  if  it  was  to  be  done  at  all,  tlian  the  City  Road  Chapel 
in  Loudon  would  have  been ;  for  had  the  ordination  scene  been 
enacted  there,  close  to  the  spot  where  the  bones  of  the  "  Vene- 
rable Founder''"  repose,  it  would  not  have  been  in  the  least 
surprising,  if  to  the  many  ghost  stories  with  which  his  Journal 
abounds,  he  had  added  a  posthumous  one,  by  rising  out  of  his 
gi'ave,  confronting  his  undutiful  sons,  Ilunting,  Atterton,  and  New- 
ton, and  addressing  them  in  that  well-known  strain  of  his,  "  Oh,  ye 
sons  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  !  know  ye  not  that '  no  man 
taketh  this  honour  unto  himself,  but  he  that  is  called  of  God,  as 
was  Aaron.'  Oh,  contain  yourselves  within  your  own  bounds  !^ 
Thus  far,  viewing  the  matter  in  the  hght  in  which  the 
j)artios  themselves  affected  to  regard  it,  as  a  mere  question  of 
outward  ceremony,  turning  upon  the  omission  or  addition  of  a 
"scriptural  circumstance,''  this  new  "succession,"  which,  Uke  the 
Orchldeoe^  has  no  root  in  the  ground,  but  draws  its  sustenance 
from  the  "  ambient  air,"  is  simply  ridiculous.  But  we  confess  to 
a  veiy  different  feeling,  to  a  feeling  of  strong  indignation,  which 
took  possession  of  us,  and  which,  we  doubt  not,  our  readers  wiD 
share  with  us,  when  in  the  hitter  pait  of  the  report  we  found  the 
solemn  Ordination  Service  of  our  Church  profaned — we  can  call 
it  by  no  milder  term — for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the  schism 
commenced  by  AVesley,  and  perfected  by  Bunting,  by  means  of 
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eounterfeit  ordinatioD.  To  our  mind  there  is  something  ex- 
Bedinj^y  awful  in  a  man  who  has  received  no  authority  or  com- 
OBBion  whatever  to  do  so,  standing  up  as  in  the  presence  of  God, 
Dtd  presuming  to  exercise  a  power,  which  even  the  imposition 
F  apostolic  hands  did  not  confer  in  all  cases,  but  only  in  those 
I  which  it  was  intended  to  convey  with  the  gift  also  the  autho- 
ity  of  transmission.  When  ^'the  president  gave  utterance  to 
liese  solemn  words,  ^^  Mayest  thou  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  to 
nmlify  thee  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  Christian  mmister,  now 
ommitt^d  unto  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our  hands ;  and  be 
urn  a  fidthful  dispenser  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  of  His  holy 
aeraments,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
ttiOBt!^  he  either  meant  something,  or  he  meant  nothing,  if 
lie  latter, — if  he  did  not  mean  what  those  words  express,  aU  we 
Ml  say  is,  we  shudder  to  think  that  any  man,  but  especially  one 
iking  upon  himself  the  office  of  a  minister,  should  presume  to 
ike  the  name  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost  so  deliberately  in  vain. 
Fthe  former, — ^if  he  meant  what  the  words  imply,  then  we  ask, 
nd  we  desire  to  ask  reverently,  Who  is  Dr.  Bunting,  that  he  can 
o  that  which  Philip  the  Deacon — (a  man  on  whom  the  Apostles 
liemaelves  had  laid  their  hands,  a  man  who  ^Tought  miracles, 
4k>  healed  the  sick,  and  cast  out  devils,  and  who  by  his  preach- 
ig  converted  the  whole  city  of  Samaria) — could  not  do,  but,  after 
■ptizing  his  converts,  lelt  Peter  and  John  to  come  down  to 
«maria,  for  the  express  purpose  of  doing  it,  because  he  had 
eiUier  commission  nor  power  to  do  it  himself?  Who  is  Dr. 
touting,  that  he  fancies  he  may  arrogate  to  himself  the  gift 
rfaich  even  Simon  the  Sorcerer  understood,  was  not  to  be  had 
lerelv  for  the  challenging  of  it,  and  therefore  offered  to  purchase 
\  with  money !  Does  Dr.  Bunting  really  imagine  that  God  the 
Ibly  Ghost  is  thus  at  the  beck  and  call  of  any  man  that  may 
boose  to  originate  or  to  consolidate  a  schism  ?  that  He  who  is 
'  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but  of  peace  in  all  Churches  of  the 
lints,*^  will  bestow  the  gifts  vouchsafed  to  the  Church  "  for  the 
erfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the 
difying  of  the  body  of  Christ,'"  on  the  invocation  of  a  ringleader 
f  schism,  upon  the  teachers  and  messengers  of  schism,  whom  he, 
)r.  Bunting,  sees  fit  to  send  forth  into  the  world  for  the  subvert- 
ig  of  meirs  souls,  and  the  corrupting  of  them  from  the  sim- 
hcity  which  is  in  Christ  \  When  Dr.  Bunting  presumes  to  say 
3  the  deluded  young  men  who  are  kneeling  before  him,  ''  Take 
bou  authority  to  preach  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  administer 
be  holy  Sacraments  in  our  congregations  !'*"  we,  humble  as 
re  are,  may  surely  presume  to  ask,  Whence  did  Dr.  Bun- 
bg  get  the  authority  which  he  so  magnificently  dispenses! 
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AMkenefc  hadi  i2us  soan  all  tfaeie  mis^itT  worbr  or,  lAidli ii 
or«;  *jj  tbe  purpcia<&,  ^Vhenoe  bath  he  all  thiB  mightj  cAontaij! 
We  are  reklij  sorrr  to  uae  so  grefts  |JiinnfW  of  qieech  o» 
ctniug  a  maa  «1>'j  xsiiit  be  admht/wl  oo  aD  hands  to  bo  an  Cft- 
o&edixiglT  aUe.  azid  vium  ve  are  qinie  vilfiiy  to  befieve  a  Wl* 
meamnif  mao.  But  xhere  k  no  hefe  for  H.  If  men  wM  iMi 
«ilfullr  and  pr&bumptiioiulT  with  the  higfaeBt  and  faoKeii  fAitf 
God,  Doihiog  rentaiDs  for  tLooe  who  knov  the  imepenknUa  utm 
of  those  gifts,  but  to  protest  and  to  umuiMheUj  as  hwdlf  a 
tbev  can,  against  the  profuiation. 

And,  after  all,  what  a  bastard  system  it  is !  At  one  end  of  tki 
Meth'jdist  preachers'  probation  there  is  the  beantifiil,  scrqitBial^ 
Ordination  Service  ot  the  Chnrch,  cfaunsSy  mntihtfd  where  ill 
inapplicability  to  a  schisniatical  mmnmnion  is  too  glvniV  OfH 
for  \Vesleyan  incoosisteney ;  and  what  is  there  at  the  other  ad 
of  it !  A  form  of  examination  as  nnlike  the  sober  and  sokos 
offices  of  onr  Liturgy  as  can  well  be  imagined,— •  foem  wUck 
sets  out  with  such  hig^flown  notions  of  Chrktian  perfectioii 
that  the  ripottt  Christian  might  well  scruple  to  answer  the  quel* 
tions  here  propounded  to  novices  in  the  work  of  the  ministijt  aid 
too  often,  probably,  novices  in  grace  too ;  and  which  deseendi 
afterwards  to  the  lowest  iaiJiOi  of  personal  inquiiy,  unsuitahley  is 
should  think,  at  all  times  for  candidates  to  the  ministiy,  but 
finite  preposterous  when  regard  is  had  to  the  lofty  degree  of  Ghril^ 
turn  attainment  which  the  parties  subjected  to  this  inouiij  an 
HupfKised  to  be  possessed  of.  But  our  readers  shall  lia?e  aa 
opiif>rtunity  of  judging  for  themselves.  The  interrogatory  com* 
niences  with  the  following  questions  :— 

"  Have  you  a  lively  faith  in  Christ  ?  Do  you  enjoy  a  clear  smmj^i* 
talifm  of  the  love  of  Ood  to  your  soul?  Have  you  amttani  poircr 
over  all  sin  ?  Do  you  expect  to  be  perfected  in  love  in  thU  life  ?  Do 
you  really  desire  and  earnestly  seek  it  t  Are  yon  resolved  to  devote 
yourself  wholly  to  God,  and  to  his  work  ?" — Minutes  of  Several  Cm- 
vetMaiions  containing  the  form  of  Discipline*  London,  1797»  seet.  ifi. 
Orindrod's  Compendium^  p.  IS. 

Wo  should,  in  our  simplicity,  have  thought,  that  a  man  ¥4o 
luul  **  comtant  power  over  all  sin,^  could  not  be  otherwise  Ihis 
'' jferfecteJ  in  love;''  and  we  should  therefore  have  conceived  the 
liitter  of  those  two  questions  to  be  superfluous ;  at  least,  if  the 
former  was  answered  in  the  affirmative.  But  though  in  tins  ire 
Hiiould  be  mistaken,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  he  who  should 
!)(•  able  to  answer  the  whole  of  these  questions  satisfactorily,  wouH 
b(;  u  very  (jujinent  Christian  indeed ;  a  much  greater  Phoenix  of 
grace  tlmn  John  Wesley  seems  to  have  thought,  when  he  framed 
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i^iMBtioDS.  But  lofty  as  is  the  conception  vyhich  the  un- 
itary mi^ht  be  led  to  form  of  the  character  of  a  ministry,  to  the 
reiy  noviceB  and  candidates  of  which  such  questions  are  put,  there 
in  a  sudden  descent,  like  that  of  the  monkey  in  the  parachute ; 
br  within  six  lines  oidy  of  the  former  questions,  we  meet  with 
l^iiDllowing  inquiry,  **'  Do  you  take  no  snuff,  tobacco,  or  dbramsf^ 
tW  adc  ft  man  wnether  he  carries  a  snuff-box,  or,  as  Uie  case  may 
be^  lus  paper-comet  of  snuff,  whether  he  sports  a  pipe,  or  takes 
**»  drop  now  and  then,  we  should,  as  a  rule,  have  thought 
ierogatoiy  to  the  high  office  to  which  the  examinee  is  supposed 
bo  aspire.  But  to  ask  one  who  is,  per  hmothmn^  *'  perfected  in 
love,  having  "  constant  power  over  all  sm,^'  and  ^'  a  clear  mani- 
Rastation  of  the  love  of  God  to  his  soul,""  whether  he  be  not  a 
Bunff-taker,  a  smoker,  or  a  tippler,  is  an  anti>climax  of  per- 
Cactibility  which  altogether  surpasses  our  comprehension.  We. 
■■tc  any  impartial  person  to  compare  this  interrogatory  of  Me- 
thodwn  with  the  questions  addressed  to  candidates  m  our  ordina- 
tion office,  and  if  he  does  not  think  it  a  plain  case  of 

Hwnano  eapiii  cervieem  pictor  equinam  "  &c. 

or  rather,  tmninam^  if  it  would  suit  the  metre,  we  make  him  a 
proBODt  of  the  whole  argument. 

'  There '  is  another  point,  however,  of  this  mixed  ordination 
office,  which  we  must  not  overlook,  and  in  regard  to  which  the 
tiro  Qomponent  parts  are  made  to  harmonize  rather  better ;  the 
qoafifieations,  namely,  of  the  candidate  in  respect  of  Wesleyan 
arUbodoxy.     In  the  first  examination  this  point  stands  thus : — 

**Do  yon  know  the  Methodist  plan  of  doctrine  and  discipline? 
Have  you  read  the  'Plain  Account  of  the  Methodists?'  the  'Appeals 
to  If  en  of  Reason  and  Religion  ?'  Do  you  know  the  Rulet  of  the 
Soelety  and  of  the  Bands  ?  Are  you  determined,  by  the  help  of  God, 
to  keep  them  ?** 

Here  follows  the  snuff,  tobacco,  and  dram  question ;  after  which 
the  interrogatory  continues : — 

**  Have  you  read  and  seriously  considered  the  Minutes  of  the  Con- 
ference? especially  have  you  considered  the  Rules  of  a  Helper? 
tnd,  above  all,  the  first,  tenth,  and  twelfth  ?  and  will  you  keep  them 
fat  conscience  sake?" — Minutes  o/*  Several  Conversations  containing 
(ke/orm  of  Discipline^  sect.  iii.     Grindrod^s  Compendium^  p.  13. 

Let  us  see,  in  the  next  place,  how  this  point  is  handled  in  the 
^  Ordination  Service,^^  as  adapted  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  the 
Connexion.  Immediately  after  the  question  as  to  the  sufficiency 
oC  Holy  Seripture,  we  there  have  three  questions,  which,  for  the 
QDKMre  edificatioii  of  our  readers,  we  shall  give  with  the  parallel 
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The  CiMTeh  Font : 
Will  yoa  then  give 
your  ftithfiil  diligence 
slwiys  lo  to  minister 
the  doctrine  and  la- 
cramentt,  and  the  dii- 
dpiine  of  Christ,  as 
the  Lord  hath  com- 
manded, and  as  thii 
Church  BDd  Realm 
hath  reeeiTed  the 
tame,  according  to 
the  commandments  of 
Ood;  Ml  that  you 
may  teach  the  people 
committed  to  your 
cure  and  charge  with 
all  diligence  to  keep 
and  observe  the  same  7 
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(Juestioa  as  it  stands  ia  the  original  OrdinatioB  Service  by  fe 
side  of  the  amended  form  adopted  by  the  conference :— • 

Tht  MelMBtt  Form  : 
But  M  you  are  to  exer^e  your 
under  the  direction  of  the  We^eyas 
ence,  I  Ivve  farther  to  inquire,  wF 
have    read    the    first    four  rolomi 
Wesley's  Sermons,  and  hi*  notes  on  the  Nw' 
Testament,  and  whether  you  believe  thatfl» 
ttftloH  of  doctrine  therein  contained  ia  in  a^ 
cordanee  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  t 

I  have  also  to  ask  you,  wbethor  yon  bWK 
read  the  Large  Minutes,  and  beliere  that  tU: 
general  system  of  discipline  contunod  thotii; 
ii  agreeable  to  the  Holy  Seriptana;  aid 
whe^er  you  will  maintain  and  enfeice  it  k, 
the  societies  which  shall  be  committed  to  you 
eha^t 

Will  you,  then,  give  your  futhful  diligenes 
always  so  to  minister  the  doctrine  and  aacn- 
ments,  and  discipline  of  Christ,  as  the  Ldid 
hath  commanded  V — OrindnxTt  " 
pp.  16,  17. 

Jdin  Wesley  thought  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  EngbnJ. 
much  too  cumbrons ;  and  accordingly  he  reduced  their  nnaber 
from  thirty-nine  to  twenty-five,  talung  care  to  strike  out  aamg ' 
others  the  Article  touching  the  three  Creeds,  and  that  whin 
recommends  the  Homilies.  Look,  then,  at  the  conaiBteo^  of 
imposing  upon  the  necks  of  his  followers,  who  could  not  bear  die 
weight  of  Ulirty-nine  Articles  and  two  books  of  Homiliee  in  om 
volume  of  moderate  size,  by  way  of  articles  of  belief  and  tenna 
of  communion,  a  select,  and  by  no  means  portable  librair,  of 
which  the  following  ia  a  catalogue : — 

1.  Plain  Account  of  the  Methodists. 

2.  Appeals  to  Men  of  Reason  and  Beligioa. 

3.  The  Bules  of  the  Society. 

4.  The  Rules  of  the  Bands. 
6.  The  Rules  for  Helpers.  ' 

6.  The  Large  Minutes  of  Conference.  ^ 

7.  Four  Volumes  of  Mr.  Wesley's  Sermons.  "^ 

8.  Mr.  Wesley's  Notes  to  the  New  Testament.  \ 
No  less  than  eight  documents,  some  of  them  Toluminotis,  coo* 

stitate  together  the  test  of  Methodist  orthodo^.     And  will  an}' 
oneafteruisliatentwithoutciying  "shune,'^ to Usthodists  arguing 
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oh  the  principle  of  "  the  Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible,^  and 
reviling  in  the  most  uncompromising  terms  any  thing  upon 
which  they  can  by  any  perversion  of  language  fix  the  ugly  name 
**  tradition  ?'^  What  would  be  said  of  the  Uhurch,  if  she  were  to 
impose  such  a  burden  of  tradition  upon  her  ministers !  But  the 
iiaditions  of  John  Wesley  may  be  imposed  to  any  extent.  His 
followers,  who  strain  at  the  gnat  of  the  compendious  Church 
iest,  greedily  swallow  the  camel  of  the  voluminous  test  of 
Methodism. 

To  have  a  test  of  orthodoxy,  however,  is  one  thing,  and  to 
have  an  orthodox  test  quite  another  thing.  And  on  inquiry  it 
will  be  found,  that  whatever  the  Methodists  may  profess  as  to 
their  doctrinal  agreement  with  the  Church  of  England,  they  are 
far,  vety  far,  from  being  sound  in  the  faith.  Indeed,  the  very 
Bust  of  four  Yolumes  of  Sermons,  and  an  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament with  Notes,  bv  an  individual,  however  eminent,  of  the 
dghteenth  century,  bemg  put  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  Catholic 
saferoards  of  truth,  and  of  the  Articles  of  faith  of  that  Church 
of  which  he  was,  and,  in  profession  at  least,  continued  to  be,  a 
member,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  raise  an  unfavourable  presump- 
tion as  to  the  soundness  of  the  doctrines  which  he  propagated 
unong  his  followers.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  full  weight 
which  attaches  to  this  substitution  of  John  Wesley^s  Sermons 
lad  Notes  for  all  other  doctrinal  standards,  it  should  be  clearly 
understood,  that  in  reality  none  of  the  formularies  of  faith  of  the 
Ohurcfa  are  of  any  authority  in  the  Wesleyan  body.  Even  those 
which  are  retained  in  the  Wesleyan  edition  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
QOMrn  Prayer,  are  no  where  recognized  as  standards  of  faith,  they 
ire  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  examinations  and  other 
preliminaries  to  the  admission  of  ministers.  They  stand  upon 
the  same  footing  as  the  entire  Liturgy ;  that  is,  they  are  optional, 
n*  worse  than  optional,  throughout  the  connexion.  According 
to  the  statements  of  both  the  liturgical  and  the  anti-liturgicu 
{Mrty,  the  Liturgy  is  held  in  much  contempt  bv  the  majority, 
e?en  in  those  places  where  it  is  used  in  the  chapels ;  it  being  the 
eommon  practice  for  a  part  of  the  congregation  not  to  make 
their  appearance  till  after  the  Liturgy,  when  the  extemporaneous 
prayers  and  the  preaching  commence.  Except,  therefore,  that 
<hey  are  bound  up  with  '^  the  Sunday  Service,'*^  even  the  frag- 
Kients  of  our  Articles  retained  by  John  Wesley  have  no  existence 
imong  the  Wesleyans,  much  less  do  they  constitute  their  rule  of 
^th. 

No  less  significant  than  this  fact,  is  the  positive  rejection  by 
fohn  Wesley  of  two  of  the  Creeds  and  fourteen  of  the  Articles ; 
nd  ft  variety  of  mutilations  and  alterations  in  those  which  are 


retained.    To  enumerate  all  these,  and  to  enter  upon  a  rerow  of 
the  whole  field  of  Wesleyan  theology,  would  be  a  task  br  ei* 
ceeding  our  limits,  and  one  from  which  we  feel  sure  our  leaden 
will  gladly  dispense  both  us  and  themselves.     It  will  be  sdBdent 
to  note,  that  even  the  Divinity  and  humanity  of  our  blessed  Lori 
arc  points  on  which  the  soundness  of  the  connexion  is  very  qnei* 
tionablc.     The  Arianism  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  is  too  well  knoim 
to  call  for  any  comment  in  this  place ;  and  the  spread  of  it  ia 
the  connexion,  and  especially  among  the  local  preachers,  ivM  il 
one  time  a  matter  of  serious  alarm  to  the  orthodox  party.     There 
is  a  curious  testimony  on  record,  on  this  subiect,  according  to 
which  the  leaven  of  rationalism  is  extensively  at  woik  in  flie 
Weslevan  body.     We  give  it  as  we  find  it  in  a  tract  entitlel 
**  Methodism  as  it  is,*^  which  is  a  reprint  of  an  articte  in  die 
^^  Eclectic  Beview^'  for  August,  184<6.     It  is  there  stated,  tbii 
Mr.  John  Gordon,  formerly  a  Wesleyan  minister,  and  now  a 
Unitarian  minister  at  Coventry,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  at  a  reeenk 
meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Association,  that  Unitarianism  would 
receive  considerable  accessions  firom  the  Wesleyan  body;  and 
among  the  reasons  he  assigned  for  entertaining  that  expectation, 
was  the  foUowing  :— 

"  The  other  ground  on  which  he  rested  his  opinion  was,  the  peenUtf 
constitution  of  Methodism  in  raising  up  a  body  of  local  teachers  is 
every  circuit  or  division.  There  was  thus  formed  a  strong  body  of 
individuals  accustomed  on  every  Sabbath-day  to  occupy  the  pulpit  io 
places  of  worship.  They  were  thinking  men,  so  far  as  matters  of  reli- 
gion were  concerned ;  and  there  was  no  other  sect  in  the  kingdom 
possessed  of  such  a  body  of  men,  habituated  to  reflect  on  subjects  of 
this  kind.  People  were  disposed  to  look  upon  Methodists  as  an  igno* 
rant  body  of  men ;  but  he  could  tell  them,  that  so  far  as  his  owa 
experience  went,  he  never  knew  a  Methodist  circuit  where  there  wii 
not  some  individual  connected  with  the  local  preachers  able  to  read  tk 
Greek  Testament  in  the  original" 

To  estimate  this  fact  at  its  full  value,  the  reader  most  remcin* 
ber  that  ^^  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,^^  and  that  tJiere 
is  no  criticism  more  bold  and  sweeping  that  that  of  the  tyro  who 
is  halting  between  the  Accidence  and  the  Syntax  of  his  QreA 
Grammar,  and  gets  the  pronunciation  as  well  as  the  sense  of  tb 
text  he  criticizes,  from  that  extremely  useful  manual  '^  The  Eng* 
lishman'^s  Greek  Concordance," — the  very  sort  of  scholarship,  w« 
should  think,  which  is  likely  to  find  its  way  second-hand  into  the 
pulpits  of  the  local  preachers,  through  the  Hellenic  "  coachinff" 
of  "individuals  connected  with  them."  We  are  according 
quit'e  prepared  to  admit  the  correctness  of  the  conclusion  which 
the  speaker  before  quoted  drew  from  his  premises. 
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**  Therefore,"  he  continued,  "  he  thought  that  he  was  right  in  saying, 
that  Unitarianism,  when  it  could  get  hold  among  such  a  hody  of  men  as 
thia,  was  mors  likely  to  spread  among  them,  than  in  any  other  class  of 
the  Christian  community."— «Aff<Aoc/i#fii  ms  it  t#.  Fifth  edition,  Lon- 
doDt  1847.     p.  21. 

Of  the  actual  existence  of  this  evil  in  the  connexion,  and  that 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  call  for  an  authoritative  check  upon  it 
firom  the  conference,  we  have  further  and  still  more  autnentic 
proof  in  the  following  Minute  adopted  by  the  conference  of  the 
year  1827  :— 

**  It  is  also  the  aeknawltdgtd  rights  and,  under  existing  circumstances, 
the  mdiipensmbie  duty,  of  the  president  of  the  conference,  for  Uie  time 
heiogi  to  examine  particularly  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Son- 
•hfp  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Wesley,  especially 
.iQ  his  notes  upon  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  every 
preacher  proposed  to  be  admitted  into  full  connexion,  and  to  require 
an  explicit  and  unreserved  declaration  of  his  assent  to  it,  as  a  truth 
revealed  in  the  inspired  oracles.** — Grindrod's  Compendium^  p.  14. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  it  deserves  to  be  noted,  that 
both  the  Nicene  and  the  Athanasian  Greeds  are  wholly  omitted 
from  the  Wesleyan  Prayer-book,  and  that  in  the  second  Article 
the  words,  ^*  Begotten  firom  everlasting  of  the  Father,^^  are  ex- 
punged. The  same  article  also  betrays  the  further  unsoundness 
of  Wesleyan  doctrine  on  the  point  of  our  blessed  Lord^s  huma- 
nity; for  after  the  clause  ''took  man^s  nature  in  the  womb  of 
the  blessed  Yir^n,^  the  words  "  of  her  substance ^^  are  cancelled ; 
and  that  this  omission  is  designed,  is  apparent  from  a  similar 
omission  in  the  *'  Proper  Preface^^  for  Christmas-day,  in  which  after 
the  clause  **  who  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  made 
very  man,^  the  words  ''  of  the  substance  of  the  Virgin  Mary  his 
mother^  are  again  left  out ;  all  which  agrees  with  the  definition 
of  Ohrist^B  coming  in  the  flesh,  in  the  Wesleyan  Catechism  : — 

**  The  Son  of  Ood  came  into  the  world  by  assuming  the  body  which 
God  had  prepared  for  him,  and  was  bom  of  a  woman.** — The  Cate^ 
ckisms  qf  the  fVesleyan  Methodists,  compiled  and  published  by  order  qf 
ike  Conference,  No«  II.     Appendix,  sect.  2,  q.  2. 

In  the  same  wa^  the  **  goin^  down  of  Christ  into  hell  ^  is 
wholly  kept  out  of  sight :  the  Article  on  the  sulneot  is  suppressed 
altogeth^;  the  Cateohism,  "^o.  11.  sect.  4,  q.  6,  in  enumerating 
the  different  points  of  Ohrisfs  humiliation,  speaks  of  "  his  being 
bnried,  and  continuing  under  the  power  of  death  for  a  time,^^  but 
is  wholly  silent  as  to  his  descent  into  hell ;  and  the  Catechism 
No.  II.,  Appendix,  seot«  8,  goas  no  further  than  his  burial  in 
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q.  36,  and  in  q.  37  simply  Rtates,  that  ^*  He  rose  from  the  dead, 
after  he  had  lain  three  days  in  the  grave.^  From  John  Wedey'a 
Notes  to  the  diflerent  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  v4iieh 
bear  upon  this  question,  especially  that  on  Acts  ii.  27^  it  is  quite 
clear  that  he  did  not  believe  '^  that  ever  our  Lord  went  into  beU^ 
(or  '^  hades  ^')  ;  and  yet  he  retained  the  clause  that  asserts  it,  in  the 
Apostles'  Oreed !  While  John  Wesley  thus  rejected  or  evaded 
the  direct  testimony  of  Holy  Scripture  on  a  point  that  has  ever 
l)een  believed  in  the  Church,  he  ventured  upon  many  iSuidfbl 
statements  respecting  the  invisible  world,  being  rather  too  prone 
^'  to  intrude  into  those  things  which  he  had  not  seen  i^  and  in 
like  manner  in  the  Catechisms  published  by  order  of  the  con- 
ference, there  are,— on  the  nature  of  paradise,  of  hell  and  heaven, 
on  the  condition  of  fallen  angels,  and  on  the  state  of  the  soul  after 
death, — many  statements  which,  in  the  dogmatical  form  in  wfaidi 
they  are  couched,  are  extremely  hazardous,  some  positiTely  erro- 
neous, and  others  decidedly  apocryphal. 

That  baptism  and  regeneration  are  kept  widely  apart,  and  con- 
sequently the  doctrinal  statements  respecting  either  of  them 
most  defective  and  unsatisfactory,  is  no  more  than  might  be 
expected  from  such  a  quarter :  the  Article,  the  Catechism,  and  the 
baptismal  offices,  have  all  undergone  abundant  mutilations  to 
bring  them  down  to  the  standard  of  Wesleyan  unbelief  in  the 
grace  of  baptismal  regeneration  ;^or  are  the  statements  concern- 
ing the  other  sacrament  much  more  satisfactory.  And  closely 
connected  with  this  is  the  extreme  unsoundness  touching  the 
corruption  of  man^s  nature  by  sin,  and  the  possibility  of  his 
attaining  in  this  life  a  state  of  absolute  spiritual  perfection,  being 
wholly  freed  from  all  sin.  The  curtailment  of  Article  IX.  of  our 
Church  is  characteristic  of  this  point :  the  statement  that  ^*  the 
flesh  lusteth  alway  contrary  to  the  spirit,^'  that  "therefore  in  every 
person  born  into  this  world,  it  deserveth  God^s  wrath  and  damna- 
tion,^^ is  wholly  cut  away ;  and  so  is  the  clause  following,  in 
which  it  is  said  that  "  this  infection  of  nature  doth  remain,  yea 
in  them  that  are  regenerated.*"  On  the  contrary,  the  doctrine  of 
"  entire  sanctification,''  or  "  the  state  of  being  entirely  cleansed 
from  sin,  so  as  to  love  Gt)d  with  all  our  heart  and  mind  and  sool 
and  strength,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves  ',^^  is  strongly  incul- 
cated, as  the  doctrine  which  Wesleyanism  is  "  more  particulariy 
desirous  to  propagate  ;^^  and  it  continues  to  be  insisted  on  in 
theory,  being  prominently  brought  forward  on  all  occasions, 
although  the  fact  that  this  high  state  of  Christian  perfection  is 
practically  not  realized  among  Wesleyans,  any  more  tnan  in  other 

>  CcUechitm,  Na  ii.  sect.  4,  q,83. 
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bodies  of  Ghristians,  is  too  palpable  not  to  be  acknowledged  by 
themfielves.  The  following  extract  from  a  sermon,  by  one  of  their 
standard  divines,  will  suffice  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  how 
this  and  other  collateral  points  of  peculiarly  Wesleyan  doctrine 
are  handled : — 

"  Zeal  for  the  doctrine  of  present  and  immediate  remission  of  sins, 
by  faith  in  the  atonement,  and  of  the  direct  witness  of  the  Spirit  as 
the  privilege  of  all  helievers,  has  distinguished  us  ;  hut  not  a  few  of  our 
people  are  living  mthout  the  actual  enjoyment  of  these  spiritual  blessings. 
A  considerahle  portion  of  one  very  interesting  class  among  us,  the 
children  of  Methodist  families,  T  fear,  stop  short  of  this  state  of  grace : 
they  are  moral  in  their  conduct,  amiable  in  their  disposition  and  man« 
nera,  attentive  to  divine  ordinances,  warmly  attached  to  our  system, 
respectful  and  affectionate  to  their  ministers ;  but  they  do  not  restlessly 
mspire  to  all  thai  comfort  and  purity  which  would  result  from  knowing, 
tiiat  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  has  blotted  out  their  sins,  and  daily  walking 
in  the  unclouded  light  of  his  countenance.  We  earnestly  contend  that  it 
is  the  privilege  of  all  heUevers  to  be  *  sanctified  wholly ^  in  the  present 
Ufe^  and  preserved  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  ;  but,  com- 
paratively, ham  few  of  us  [^Qu.  any  ?]  clearly  experience  or  habitually  ex- 
empRfy  that  exaltea  attainment.  Pious  persons  of  other  denomina- 
tions expect  to  he  purified  from  all  sin,  and  made  meet  for  heaven  in  the 
article  if  death ;  we  hold,  that  we  may  enjoy  and  manifest  *  perfect  love* 
amid  the  busy  scenes  of  life ;  but,  practically,  we  seem  to  regard  it  as 
iome  distant  object  of  hope,  to  be  realized  at  an  indefinite  future  period.'* 
"^H^esleyan  Methodism  viewed  in  Retrospect^  a  Centenary  Sermon  by 
Edmsmd  Orindrod.    London,  1839.  p.  22. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  these  proofs  of  Wesleyan  im- 
aotmdness,  both  upon  the  points  in  question,  and  upon  others  on 
which  want  of  room  forbids  us  to  touch.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
quite  aware  that  upon  any  given  point  of  Wesleyan  theoloCT  it 
would  be  no  less  easy  to  cull,  from  the  voluminous  writings  of  John 
Wesley  himself,  ana  of  the  chief  luminaries  of  the  connexion,  pas- 
sages of  an  orthodox  as  well  as  of  a  heterodox  tendency ;  it  being 
one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  Wesleyanism,  as  exhibited 
both  in  its  founder  and  in  the  connexion  at  large,  to  blow  hot 
and  cold  upon  the  most  vital  questions.  The  evidence  of  this 
iSact,  which  we  have  adduced  in  regard  to  ordination,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  fair  specimen  of  Wesleyan  inconsistency  upon  every 
other  subject.  It  is  this  playing  fast  and  loose  vrith  principles  of 
aU  sorts,  which  enables  the  Wesleyans  to  hold  that  middle  posi- 
tion between  •Church  and  dissent,  which  they  are  so  studiously 
preserving,  leaning  upon  either  as  occasion  may  serve,  and 
assuming  a  hostile  attitude  towards  both,  whenever  it  suits  their 
purpose.  This  is  not  our  own  opinion  only;  it  was  that  of  one  of  the 
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most  ^  3  ^^nt  preachers  in  the  connexion,  the  late  Satnnd  Drew, 
whose  alonii^^ny  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  liable  to  suspicion,  because  he  was  a 
warm  i<)  sy&^i'  of  this  latitudinarianism  of  the  connexion  :— 

"  The  o^  ^,inguishing  excellence  of  MethodiBm,''  he  Baid*  in  answer 
to  the  inquiry  on  what  ground  his  attachment  to  Methodism  diiefly 
restedi  "  in  my  estimation  is,  that  it  requim  no  comfistkm  affiulk/rom 
its  members^  no  other  condition  than  '  a  desire  to  flee  from  Uie  wrslh  to 
oome,'  evidenced  by  *  fruits  meet  for  repentance.'  The  '  unity  of  the 
Spirit '  is  thus  kept '  in  the  bond  of  peace.'  Let  the  amfkrmce  wuke 
uniformity  in  opinion  the  condition  of  mend)ership^  and  Meihodiem  will 
fall  to  pieces  like  a  rope  of  $and"-'^The  Lifef  Ckaraetet^  andLiUrarf 
■  Labours  of  Samuel  Drew^  AM*^  by  his  eldest  Son.  Second  ediiien, 
London,  1835.  p.  518. 

Wherein,  then, — this  is  the  question  which,  upon  such  a  state- 
ment from  one  well  qualified  to  judge,  naturally  ooeurs, — wherein 
does  the  bond  of  union  consist*,  by  which  MeUiodism  is  held  to- 
gether {  The  legal  power  of  the  conference  may  be  aufficieot  to 
suppress  discontent,  and  to  cast  out  the  refractory,  but  it  cannot 
constrain  people  to  become  or  to  remain  Methodists ;  there  most 
be  in  the  system  something  which  attracts  and  rivets  the  masses ; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  any  definite  principle  of  Ohurch  govenunent 
or  of  doctrine,  what  is  that  something ! 

As  for  the  attraction,  it  consists  in  novelty  and  excitement. 
While  the  connexion  continues  in  a  state  of  quietude  under  the 
ordinary  operation  of  its  system,  its  increase  is  exceedingly  small, 
and  sometmies  it  even  decreases,  as  in  the  last  year,  for  instance, 
when  the  decrease  in  Great  Britain  amoimted  to  upwards  of  two 
thousand.  But  from  time  to  time  there  are  wnat  are  called 
*'  revivals,^^  touching  the  spiritual  value  of  which  we  cannot  do 
better  than  again  adduce  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Drew : — 

''  T  fear,"  he  wrote  to  one  who  inquired  his  opinion  of  religious 
revivals,  "  there  iss  an  artifice  with  some  preachers  and  people  to  light 
up  this  contagious  fire.     I  have  been  behind  the  curtain,  and  h&n 
seen  a  little  of  it ;  and  am  filled  with  disgust  in  proportion  to  the  dii- 
covery.     If  the  work  be  of  God,  He  does  not  want  the  tricks  I  hsre 
witnessed.     The  question  of  permanency,  too,  presents  itself.     Are  the 
present  effects  ultimately  beneficial  ?     Do  these  new  converts  stand  f 
The  history  of  past  years  teaches  us  that  their  apostasy  has  been  nearly 
as  extensive  and  sudden  as  their  reformation.     The  benefit  in  soch 
cases  is  lost,  while  the  disgust  excited  in  the  minds  of  sober  persons  itill 
remains.     In  many  instances,  I  conceivci  these  things  bave  created  and 
confirmed  prejudices  which  an  age  will  hardly  wipe  away.     With  07 
present  views,  and  with  all  I  ever  had,  I  cannot  join  in  these  reveries^ 
without   being  an    arrant    hypocrite." — Life  of  Samuel  DreWt  PP' 
517,  618. 
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If  we  conple  with  this  admiBuon,  as  to  the  valt.ieiK  the  oon- 
versions,— which  take  place  chiefly  at  these  revenio:  for  the 
connexion  disclaims  proselytism  from  other  denon*thr€lons,— *the 
complaint  of  Mr.  G-nndrod  as  to  the  tame  spirit  o^h^^  ire  worldly 
respectability  which  characterizes  those  who  have  Lien  reared  up 
in  Methodism,  we  shall  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  after  al^ 
the  piety  of  the  Wesleyan  body  has  been  as  much  overrated  as 
its  importance  in  other  respects.  The  strength  of  the  connexion 
lies  neither  in  agreement  in  the  faith,  nor  m  any  depth  of  reli- 
gious imnpathy ;  the  bonds  that  hold  it  together,  are  merely 
external.  We  speak  advisedly.  In  the  first  phice,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  sectuarity  in  the  constitution  of  the  society,  and  an 
officious  intermeddling  with  the  private  concerns  of  the  membersi 
which  brings  their  worldly  interests  into  bondage  to  their  connex- 
ional  supenors.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  find  Air.  Grindrod  giving 
the  following  advice  to  the  class-Ieaders,  in  regard  to  their 
*^  duty^  towiu^  the  members  of  their  classes  :-^ 

"  Study  to  gain  their  confidence,  and  teach  them  to  consider  you  as 
their  friendly  advisers  in  the  affairs  of  this  life,  as  well  as  the  helpers 
of  their  faith  and  joy.  Let  your  young  members  know  that  you  wUl 
expect  thetn  to  apply  for  your  counsel  before  they  take  any  important 
step  in  life,  whether  as  it  relates  to  marriage  or  to  business ;  and  in  any 
matter  concerning  which  you  may  deem  yourselves  incompetent  to 
decide,  or  which  may  be  of , such  consequence  as  to  render  it  desirable 
that  the  judgment  of  others  should  be  obtained,  apply  to  your  ministers 
for  their  counsel.  Upon  general  subjects  their  information  and  ezpe* 
rience  qualify  them  to  be  the  best  counsellors  ;  and  in  affairs  of  trader 
in  which  thay  may  not  be  competent  judges,  they  have  access  to  the 
most  upright  afui  best-informed  tradesmen  in  the  society,  and  can  ob* 
tain  for  you  the  advantage  of  Uieir  superior  skill."— 7*Ae  Duties,  Qualify 
cations,  and  Encouragements  of  Ctass-leaders,  by  the  Rev*  Edmtmd 
Grisuirod.  Fourth  edition,     London,  1846.    pp.  25,  26. 

But  not  onlv  for  his  temporal,  for  his  eternal  interests  too, 
the  Methodist  is  slavishly  dependent  on  the  system  generally,  and 
on  his  class  in  particular.  The  itinerancy  of  the  preachers,  while 
it  deprives  the  members  of  that  wholesome  pastoral  care  which 
has  not  time  to  grow  up  where  the  ministers  are  constantly 
ohan^,  has  the  efibct  of  ^'  tickling  the  ears  ^'  of  the  people,  by 
keepmg  up  the  charm  of  novelty  in  their  pulpits ;  a  circumstance 
which  cannot  but  have  a  powerful  efiect  in  hindering  the  progress 
of  sober  piety  and  inward  religion ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  promot- 
ing that  superficial  excitement  of  mind  which  is  too  ofk«n  mis- 
taken for  godliness.  But  still  more  prejudicial  in  this  respect  is 
the  system  of  ohss-meetings,  at  which  the  members  communicate  to 
each  other  then*  religious"' experience.'"   We  cannot  conceive  any 
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pbui  more  Erectly  tending  to  deteriorate  ihe  reIi(i;ion  of  the  Imrt, 
— ^which  alone  is  religion  in  the  sight  of  Gk>d, — ^than  that  of  ooOp 
TBiting  it  finr8temati(»lly  into  lip-religion  in  the  sight  of  meo. 
The  work  of  grace  in  the  soul  of  man  is  a  thing  too  delicate  and 
too  sacred  to  near,  without  serious  injury,  such  rude  ' 
a  weekty  exchange  of  communication  on  the  subject  moBt 
Where  the  yeil  of  the  hearths  sanctuary  is  so  constant^^  lifted, 
and  the  eye  of  man  admitted  into  it,  we  nnich'  fear,  that  the 
mystic  presence,  without  which  the  sanctuary  is  no  better  than 
a  whited  sepulchre,  will  not  long  abide.  It  has  often  been  ob- 
served,  and  there  is  much  truth  m  the  remark,  that  Methodwa 
has  many  things  in  common  with  Popery.  The  system  of  es< 
perirace-telling  in  class-meetii^  is  one  of  those  points  of  reson- 
Slanoe.  Curiously  enough,  it  is,  like  auricular  confession,  made  a 
term  of  communion :  you  cannot  be  a  Methodmt  without  meetiiig 
in  class,  any  more  than  you  can  be  a  Papist  without  confeering  to 
the  priest.  The  i>rinciple,  of  course,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  dass-fi^stem,  is  a  oifferent  one  from  that  on  which  auricular 
confession  is  founded ;  and  yet,  after  all,  that  principle  too  happ^is 
to  be  one  which  is  characteristic  of  Popery.  There  is  in  both. 
Popery  and  Methodism,  a  tendency  to  make  religion  outward  and 
tangible,  to  the  deterioration  of  true,  inward,  and  spiritual  reli- 

S'on.  The  difference,  in  this  respect,  between  Popery  and 
[ethodism  is  this,  that  in  debasing  religion  into  an  external  and 
carnal  system.  Popery  addresses  itself  to  the  eye,  Methodism  to 
the  ear.  The  Papist  depends  for  the  sustenance  of  his  religious 
life  upon  what  he  sees  exhibited  in  his  Church,  the  Methodist 
upon  what  he  hears  talked  over  in  his  class ;  in  either  case  it  is 
an  arm  of  flesh  that  supports  a  factitious  sentiment  of  relimon. 

Is  it  to  some  strange  iktality,  or  to  some  other  hidden  principle, 
that  we  must  attribute  the  striking  coincidence,  that  Papists  and 
Methodists  are  so  constantly  found  fishing  in  the  same  waters! 
that,  at  this  moment,  both  are  proposing  to  convert  the  ^*  dis- 
tricts,'* into  which  they  have  respectively  divided  this  country, 
into  regular  dioceses,  and  their  ^^  vicars  apostolic^  on  the  one 
hand,  tl^ir  ^^  superintendents^  on  the  other,  into  diocesan  bidiops! 
This  is  a  question  much  too  deep  for  us  to  attempt  its  solution,  at 
what  must  be  the  close  of  our  article.  We  prefer  to  economiie 
the  little  space  we  have  left,  for  more  necessary  considerations, 
and  among  them  for  the  useful  inouiry  as  to  the  numerical  im- 
portance of  the  bod^  to  which  Mr.  Love  assigns  such  super- 
national  destinies.  Considering  that  he  proposes  the  creation  of 
thirty-two  bishops  at  one  stroke  of  his  wand,  Mr.  Love  himsdf 
is  evidently  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  finding  a  population  tor 
them  to  oversee;  and  as  be  suspects  that  the  bare  statistics  of 


tbe  connexion,  as  published  by  the  authority  of  conference,  might 
have  a  somewhat  meagre  look,  he  hits  upon  the  ingenious  device 
of  multiplying  the  census  of  the  Methodist  flock  by  three,  on  the 
plea  that  to  every  memher  of  the  Wesleyan  ^^  Ghurch^^  there  are 
two  hearerSy  not  members,  in  every  Methodist  chapel.  Without 
troubling  ourselves  to  controvert  this  method  of  magnifying  the 
'*  British  Wesleyan  Ghurch,^^  we  shall  keep  to  the  sober  reaUty  of 
the  figures  published  by  conference,  convinced  that  in  doing  so  we 
run  no  risk  of  underrating  the  numerical  strength  of  the  con- 
nexion. Taking  the  successive  decades  of  the  Wesleyan  era, 
subsequent  to  toe  year  1767, — together  with  that  year,  m  which 
the  first  census  was  published, — the  year  1791,  in  which  John 
Wesley  died, — ^and  the  last  five  years,  we  obtain  the  following 
tabular  view  of  the  number  of  circuits  and  members  in  Great 
Britain,  to  which  in  the  later  years  a  return  of  the  number  of 
ministers  is  added : — 

Number  of  Number  of  Number  of  Mintdert. 


YmKT. 

CknwlMm 

Members,    ^ 

Traitdling. 

Supemum* 

1767 

32 

23,110 

1769 

36 

25,083 

1779 

48 

36,567 

1789 

71 

56,105 

1791 

87 

58,318 

1799 

122 

90,475 

1809 

212 

132,086 

1819 

318 

195,905 

647 

60 

1829 

353 

247,529 

749 

93 

1839 

404 

307,068 

924 

129 

1845 

422 

331,024 

964 

141 

1844 

426 

337,598 

899 

143 

1845 

429 

340,778 

893 

156 

1846 

481 

341,468 

875 

171 

1847 

435 

339,379 

879 

175 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  » 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  • 


•  • 

707 

•  • 

842 

•  • 

1053 

•  • 

1105 

87 

1129 

99 

1148 

125 

1171 

131 

1185 

Upon  these  data  it  appears,  that  from  the  first  census  of  the 
connexion  to  the  death  of  Wesley,  a  period  of  twenty-four  years, 
the  increase  was  at  the  rate  of  152  per  cent. ;  from  the  death  of 
Wesley  to  the  year  1839,  the  close  of  the  decade  in  which  the 
foundation  of  tne  Theological  Institution  and  the  introduction  of 
the  illegitimate  ordination  took  place,  a  period  of  forty-eight 
years, at  the  rate  of  426  per  cent.;  and  from  the  year  1839  to 
the  present  year,  a  period  of  eight  years,  at  the  rate  of  10.5  per 
cent. ;  and  therefore,  taking  into  account  the  different  length  of 
the  periods,  that  the  progress  of  Methodism,  under  the  system 
devised  by  Dr.  Bunting,  is  to  the  progress  ojf  Methodism  under 
tiie  old  system  since  John  Wesley  s  death,  as  1  to  6.7 ;  and  to 
its  progress  in  Wesley's  lifetime  as  1  to  4.9 ;  or^  taking  the 
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mecoBBvre  decades,  it  ^>pearB  that  the  tncroaoo  iM  aa  fel- 
lows:— 

jDiockif.  Jnoreoitfor  tk$  Tm  Ymm^    Avera^  Ammal  Iwrntom, 

1769 — 1779  45.7  per  cent.  4.57  per  cenUj 

1779—1789  53.4  5.34 

1789_n99  61.2  6.13 

1799—1809  45.9  4.59 

1809—1819  48.8  4.88 

1819—1829  26.3  2.63 

1829—1839  24.0  S.40 

while  in  the  eight  years  from  1839    to    1847,   the    inerease 
amounts  to  10.5,  or  1.31  on  an  average,  annually. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  Methodism  was  at  its  acme  during  the 
latter  portion  of  John  Wesley^'s  Ufe,  and  immediately  after  his 
death ;  that,  ever  since,  its  prosperity  has  been  on  the  wane,  more 
especially  so  since  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  Weskrai 
ministry.  The  above  figures  proceed  on  the  supposition  uat 
the  population  has  remained  stationary ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
increase  of  the  population,  which  throughout  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  14  per  cent,  between  the  census  of  1831  and  that 
of  184],  or  on  an  average  to  1.4  per  annum,  be  taken  into 
account,  it  will  be  found  that  Methodism  has,  in  fact,  not  only 
become  stationary,  but  has  actually  retrograded.  To  keep  pace 
with  the  increase  of  population,  the  number  of  Wesleyans  being 
307,068  in  the  year  1889,  ought  in  1847  to  have  been  341,452, 
instead  of  839,379.  The  decrease  thus  exhibited  becomes  still 
more  striking,  on  comparing  the  last  year  with  the  year  pre- 
ceding ;  there  being  a  decrease  of  2089  members,  or  of  .006  per 
cent,  absolutely ;  or,  taking  the  increase  of  population  into  w> 
count,  of  .019  per  cent.  This  deci*ease  of  Methodism  appears 
still  more  remarkable ',  when  regard  is  had  to  the  fact,  that  it  has 
been  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  Methodist  ministers.  For 
the  sake  of  greater  clearness,  we  set  down  the  last  four  years^ 
showing  the  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  of  the  members,  both 
absolutely,  and  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population ;  toge- 
ther with  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  numerical  strength  of  3ie 
ministry : — 

Abtoivte  RelatUM  Inoreaae  </ 

Yean,  Tncrtcue  or  Deeretue,  InoMcm  or  JOeenate.  JiimkUn, 

1843-4  .019      ..  .005       ..  .021 

1844-5  .009     ..  ..      .004         .016 

1845-6  .002     ..  ..     .011         .020 

1846-7  .•     .006  ..     .019         .Oil 

*  We  have  teen  a  statement,  but  which  we  hare  no  means  of  anthentieatlne,  that 
in  the  United  States  the  decrease  of  the  numbers  of  the  connexion  amounted  annaf 
the  last  year  to  no  less  than  50,000  )  that  in  the  district  of  New  York  alone  il 
amounted  to  SOOO^  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  a  special  ^da^  of  hsiiog  uid 
humiUi^on**  wa«  appointed  by  the  ▲merioan  Conf «N|neti .  .  ^       .    . 
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WliOe  these  oakmlations  can  leave  no  doubt  that  the  expansive- 
power  of  Methodism  has  ceased,  they  make  it  equally  evident,, 
that  it  is  not  to  the  want  of  ministers  that  the  want  of  success 
is  to  be  attributed.  Making  allowance  for  a  certain  number 
of  superannuated  ministers  among  the  *^  supernumeraries,^  the 
aTerage  is  one  minister  to  about  300  people ;  and  that  without 
reckoning  an  innumerable  host  of  local  preachers  and  class- 
leaden.  A  reference  to  the  dates  at  which  the  tide  of  success 
began  to  recede,  confirms  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the 
probable  effect  of  the  change  of  system  adopted  under  the 
auspices  of  Dr.  Bunting.  Nor  do  we  stand  alone^in  this  opinion ; 
the  late  Samuel  Drew,  to  whose  testimony  we  have  before 
appealed,  comes,  upon  this  point  also,  in  aid  of  the  conclusions  at 
wiuch  we  have  airived.  Speaking  of  the  degree  of  stability 
which  he  conceived  to  belong  to  ^Uhe  Methodist  constitution, 
he  made  the  following  remarkable  observations : — 

"There  are  many  things  tending  to  its  disorganization,  again«t 
which  there  must  be  a  caref\il  watch.  Our  chapel  debts  are  a  mill- 
stone round  the  neck  of  the  connexion,  which,  without  some  change  of 
measures,  may  sink  it  to  destruction.  But  nothing  will  prove  so  pre- 
judicial as  a  gratuitous  display  of  power  on  the  pairt  of  the  preachers,. 
Against  this  the  minds  of  the  people  will  always  revolt.  Let  them 
beware  too  of  seeking  the  honour  that  eowuth  from  men.  In  my  esti- 
matloa  and  that  of  many  others,  the  preachers  went  down  several 
degree!  when,  by  a  vote  of  conference,  they  assumed  to  themselves  the 
title  of  ^Rewerend.'  The  permanency  and  strength  of  Methodism  lie 
iQ  ibe  union  of  preachers  and  people.  While  their  purposes  and 
inteieita  are  identified,  and  God's  glory  their  only  aim,  Methodism  will 
prosper.  If  these  be  surrendered,  discord  will  succeed  to  harmony." 
-^Lffe  ^  Samuel  DreWf  p.  519. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  prophecy  of  Samuel  Drew,  and  an 
indication  of  the  actual  state  of  feeling  in  the  connexion,  the 
following  note,  appended  to  the  inauspicious  head,  ^^  Irregularities 
in  various  circuits,^  in  the  minutes  of  conference  of  the  present 
year,  is  curious: — 

**  N.  B.  Anonymous  slanders.  Certain  anonymous  papers,  bearing 
no  name  either  of  the  authors  or  printers,  having  been  circulated  in  our 
eonnexk>n  during  the  last  year,  which  contain  many  serious  imputations 
on  the  integrity  and  disinterestedness  of  several  of  our  senior  ministers, 
and  other  official  members  of  the  conference,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to 
express  our  solemn  conviction,  that  the  spirit  in  which  such  publicationa 
originate  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  law  of  Christ ;  and  that  tha 
brethren  thus  wickedly  and  slanderously  attacked  deserve  our  sym- 
patfiy  and  unabated  confidence.  And,  with  reference  to  the  Rev.  Dr, 
fiuMTiMO,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newton,  in  particular^  the  conference 
gladly  takes  this  opportunity  of  re- asserting  those  sentiments  of  afifec- 
tioMitii  respect  whidh  it  has  already  more  than  onoa  ex\|iK««M(i  Vdl  *>&& 
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published  resolations,  particularly  in  the  Minutes  of  188S  and  IMS." 
— 3/miiir«  of  the  \0\ik  Anmial  Conference^  p.  158. 

How  long  the  expression  of  the  ^^ solemn  conviction^  of  the 
conference  will  be  able  to  keep  down  popular  disoontoit  in  abo^ 
whose  hierarchy  has  assumed  a  character  at  varianoe  with  tka 
original  constitution  of  that  body,  and  with  the  spirit  of  tha 
majority  of  the  people  belonging  to  it,  is  a  question  on  which  we 
shall  not  venture  to  speculate.  Meanwhile,  it  is  important  that 
the  Church  of  England  should  clearly  understand,  that  in  its 
original  character,  as  a  body  of  irregulars,  fighting  by  her  side, 
though  not  amenable  to  her  tactics,  the  W^eyan  Soeiefy  hai 
ceased  to  exist ;  and  that,  in  the  place  of  it,  a  regular  sect  hm 
been  formed,  devoid  of  definite  articles  of  belief,  and  recently  re- 
modelled upon  a  hierarchical  scheme,  in  imitation  of  the  hierarcfaf 
of  the  Church  ;  a  sect  which,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  or  profes 
to  be,  is  hostile  in  principle  to  the  Church,  not  only  on  acconoi 
of  its  character  as  a  separatist  body,  but  still  more  on  account  of 
its  high  pretensions  as  a  national  Church,  setting  itself  up  in 
rivalry  against  the  Establishment.  Notwithstanding  the  profes- 
sions of  attachment  to  the  Church,  which  are  still  often  repeated 
in  the  phraseology  of  its  founder,  while  proceedings  of  a  directly 
contrary  tendency  are  adopted,  abundant  proofs  of  that  hostili^ 
are  extant  in  the  later  publications  of  the  connexion;  and,  among 
others,  the  tone  adopted,  and  the  course  pursued,  in  regard  to 
Church  Education,  this  very  year — for  which  we  refer  our  readers 
to  the  Narrative  of  the  united  Committees  of  Privileges  and  Edu- 
cation (No.  2  at  the  head  of  this  Article) — are  conclusive  as  to 
the  question  whether  the  Wesleyans  consider  themselves  a  body 
auxiliary  to  the  Church,  or  a  body  distinct  from  the  Church; 
and  opposed,  if  not  to  her  existence,  at  least  to  her  national  posi- 
tion, and  to  the  extension  of  her  influence  upon  the  people. 

To  enter  the  lists  against  them,  on  account  of  the  aggressive 
attitude  which  they  have  assumed,  is  no  part  of  our  purpose.  We 
are  quite  willing  that  they  should  stand  convicted  out  of  their  own 
mouths ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  tran- 
scribe, in  conclusion,  the  admonition  which  the  conference  of  this 
present  year  has  issued  for  the  prevention  of  ^^  irregularities  ^^  in 
the  connexion,  and  which,  by  simply  substituting  '^  the  Church"* 
for  "the  connexion,"  and  «fohn  Wesley  and  his  followers,  who 
disturbed  the  order  of  the  Church,  for  the  disturbers  of  the  order 
of  the  connexion  now  reproved  by  the  conference, — becomes  as 
suitable  a  homily  as  any  which  the  bench  of  bishops  could  possibly 
have  drawn  up,  for  the  correction  of  Wesleyan  **  excesses  **'  and 
schisms : — 

*'  While  this  conference  have  always  beeD,  and  are«  sincerely  and 
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cordially  thankful  for  those  genuine  and  scriptural  revivals  of  religion, 
irith  which  God  has  been  graciously  pleased  so  often  to  visit  many  of 
onr  circuits,  and  by  which  he  has  from  time  to  time  refreshed  and  ex- 
tended his  heritage  among  us,  they  feel  themselves  bound  in  conscience, 
and  in  fidelity  to  the  sacred  trust  specially  committed  to  them,  as  the 
rteognuied  ministers  and  pastors  of  the  connexion,  to  declare  in  the 
atioogest  terms  their  disapprobation  of  the  occasion  which  certain  per- 
•ona  have  taken  from  some  recent  movements,  designed  for  the  pro* 
motion  of  religious  revivals,  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  unholy  dissension^ 
sirifef  and  disorder.  The  conference  fully  believe,  that,  in  very  many 
instancest  this  has  occurred  without  any  evil  intention,  and  inadver- 
tently, or  without  due  consideration.  B  u  t  it  is  their  deliberate  judgment^ 
thai  the  tendency  and  operation  of  the  proceedings  to  which  reference  is 
here  made^  have  been  to  produce  serious  discords  of  opinion,  feelings  and 
conduct  among  brethren,  and  to  create  that  internal  disunion,  which 
is  truly  and  scripturally  condemned  as  divisive  and  schismatical.  In 
connexion  with  this  great  evil,  the  conference  regret  to  perceive,  not 
indeed  generally,  but  yet  in  too  many  instances,  a  disposition  to  adopt 
{perhaps  unawares)  views  and  sentiments  which,  on  the  alleged  Oround 

0#  COVCSRN  yOR  SPECIAL  AND  EXTRAORDINARY  REVIVALS,  hoVC  thc  cffcCt 

of  alienating  in  some  degree  the  affections  of  our  people  from  the  well- 

AOOUDITBD,  LONG-TRIED,  AND  OFFICIALLY  RESPONSIBLE  MINISTERS  AND 

PAtToas  OF  OUR  CHURCHES, — of  lessening  them  in  public  estimation, — of 
diminisking  their  legitimate  and  beneficial  influence, — of  substitutino 

SOKETBXMO   NEW    AND   IRREGULAR   FOR   THE    ORDINARY   MINISTRY    AND 

•TAHnxHO  INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  GOSPEL,  and  of  leading  some  individuals, 
moat  injuriously  to  themselves,  to  undervalue  the  authority  and  eventtuil 
effieteney^  under  the  promised  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  the  stated 
preaching  of  the  Word,  and  other  appointed  means  of  grace*'* — Minutes 
of  the  \Mth  Annual  Conference,  pp.  151,  152. 

Ib  it  possible  that  the  followers  of  John  Wesley  can  write  in 
this  strain,  without  perceiving  that  the  principles  they  put  forth 
in  the  assertion  of  their  own  hierarchical  claims,  are  the  very 
principles  by  which  the  whole  career  of  their  "  venerable  founder 
stands  rebuked,  and  the  seal  of  condemnation  is  set  upon  their 
own  schismatical  existence  ?  Surely  this,  if  any  thing,  is  a  case  of 
^^  Mutaio  nomine  do  tefahula  narraturT 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Tke  ApottoKe  SuccmUm  eacjplaim&d;  a  Skmi 
TreatiM  in  %ehick  certain  Tkeolomcal  quahiomi  of  tki  imf  on 
calmly  examined  and  resolved.  J?y  a  Friest  of  the  Ororb 
OF  Charity.     London :  Bichardsons. 

2.  The  Unity  of  the  Episcopate  eontidered^  in  repfy  to  the  wort  4 
the  Rev.  T.  W.  Allies,  M.A.,  entitled  ''  The  Ckmrh  ef  Enf 
land  cleared  from  the  Charge  of  Schism,  upon  TesHmoniet  9f 
Councils  and  Fathers  of  the  first  Six  CeniurtesT*  By  Edward 
Healy  Thompsok,  3>LA.    London:  Bichardaons. 


S.  Remarks  on  Certain  Anglican  Theories  of  Unity.     By  Edwarr 
Healy  Thoxpsok,  M!a.    London :  Dolman. 

Our  object  in  noticing  these  Roman  Catholic  publications  is  to 
draw  attention  to  the  present  state  of  the  discussion  between 
Romanism  and  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  assist  our  readeiB 
in  forming  a  judgment  on  the  amiments  and  positions  wfaidi  are 
now  put  forward  with  much  confidence  by  the  adherents  of  the 
Papacy.  The  first  of  these  little  works  consists  chiefly  of  a 
statement  of  principles  with  regard  to  the  See  of  Rome,  from 
whence  certain  conclusions  are  drawn,  intended  to  show  that  the 
Romish  Vicars  Apostolic  in  England  possess  full  Episcopal 
powers,  and  that  the  ^^  Anglican^'  prelates  have  no  spiritoal 
power  whatever.  On  the  "  principles  laid  down  by  thk  writer 
we  must  pause  for  a  moment. 

The  words  of  our  Lord  "  Thou  art  Peter,**'  &c.,  are  interpreted 
to  convey  "  sovereignty;^  because  "the  keys,  in  the  language  of 
Scripture,  are  its  symbol  and  sign."*' 

''It  is,  therefore,  all  his  power  which  Jesus  Christ  confers  on  Peter, 
without  any  exception  or  limitation.  He  establishes  him  in  bia  steadi 
to  loose  and  bind ;  and  he  who  said,  *  All  power  is  given  to  me  ia 
heaven  and  on  earth,'  intrusts  to  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  this  same 
unbounded  power ^  which  must  continue,  until  the  end  of  ages,  the  strength 
and  salvation  of  the  Church.  We  say  until  the  end  of  ages ;  for  the 
reason  for  which  this  pontifical  supremacy  of  St.  Peter  was  instituted 
is  of  such  a  nature  as  essentially  to  require  perpetual  duration,  and 
therefore  its  transmission  to  St.  Peter's  successors.  That  reason  is 
certainly  no  other  than  the  necessity  of  maintaining  unity — unity  of 
faith,  and  unity  of  government.  But  unity  is  equally  necessary  in  the 
Church  at  all  times ;  the  means,  therefore,  appointed  for  its  preserva- 
tion must  subsist  for  ever.     Peter,  therefore,  always  living  in  his  sac- 
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cessoTS,  18  the  only  source  of  jurisdiction :  from  the  plenitude  of  his 
power  all  spiritual  authority  emanates,  as  we  are  taught  by  the  FatherSi 
sovereign  pontiffs,  and  councils.  Not  to  multiply  quotations  unneces- 
sarily, we  shall  content  ourselves  with  citing  the  decision  of  the  general 
council  of  Florence.  '  We  define  that  the  holy  Apostolic  See  and 
Roman  Pontiff  hold  supremacy  over  the  whole  world,  and  that  the 
same  Roman  Pontiff  is  the  successor  of  blessed  Peter,  prince  of  the 
Apostles ;  that  he  is  the  true  Vicar  of  Christ,  the  head  of  the  whole 
Church,  the  Father  and  Doctor  of  all  Christians  ;  that  on  him,  in  the 
person  of  St.  Peter,  was  conferred  full  power  of  feeding,  ruling,  and 
gOTeming  the  whole  Church,  as  indeed  appears  from  the  acts  of  oecume- 
nical councils  and  the  sacred  canons.' " — pp.  13, 14. 

This  author  afterwards  proceeds  to  state  that  all  patriarchs, 
metropolitans,  and  other  governors  of  the  Church,  were  established 
either  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  popes,  so  that  the  latter 
^^  possess  by  Divine  right  supreme  authority  over  the  other 
bishops ;  whence  this  last  conclusion — that  all  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion emanaiei  from  and  depends  on  the  Itoman  Pontiff.^ — (p.  21.) 
"  Such,""  he  adds,  "  is  the  Pope's  supremacy  of  jurisdiction ; 
such  is,  in  the  words  of  the  great  Bossuet,  ^  The  eternal  chair, 
from  which  must  flow  through  all  ages  the  ray  of  government.' '" 
The  other  Apostles  had  no  succession  in  their  apostolic  power : 
their  offices  were  extraordinary :  ''  their  commission  was  only 
temporary  and  personal,  but  none  of  them,  except  St.  Peter,  could 
transmit  it  to  a  successor.'"'' — (p.  29.) 

Thus,  then,  the  bishop  of  ilome,  inheriting  ^^  the  plenitude  of 
uncontrolled  apostolic  power  is  •  .  •  perfectly  equal  m  authority 
to  the  prince  of  the  Apostles  himself.  His  power  ...  is,  indeed, 
r^nulated  by  the  canons,  but  is  limited  only  by  the  Divine  law ; 
and  he  is  accountable  for  its  administration  to  God  alone,'*'' — (p.  31.) 
The  successors  of  St.  Peter  receive  from  Christ  the  same  power 
as  St.  Peter  received,  '^  but  yet  by  means  of  a  lawful  election  to 
the  See  of  Borne.''  Hence  the  See  of  Borne  is  believed  to  be  the 
centre  and  source  of  unity — a  unity  which  can  never  be  inter- 
mpted  or  perish.  ^^  Unity,  the  perfection  of  unity,  is  manifestly 
the  sovereign  idea  contemplated  by  the  Son  of  God,  in  framing  a 
pUn  of  government  for  the  society  of  his  children  upon  earth, 
and  Peter  and  his  eternal  chair,  form  the  immutable  centre  of  this 
indestructible  unity.'''' — (p.  S4.)  Hence  the  author  makes  this 
profession  of  faith.  '^  ^  I  believe  the  Church  one ;'  one  in  the 
apostolic  times,  one  through  all  succeeding  ages,  because  she  never 
had  but  one  supreme  head,  and  the  word  of  her  Divine  Founder 
is  perpetually  fulfilled,  ^  There  shall  be  one  fold,  and  one  shep- 
herd."'—(p.  35.) 

The  Boman  pontiff  Q$n  issue  Uws  and  decrees  binding  on  all 

Aa2 
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and  every  one  of  tlie  faithful,  can  reserve  to  himself  the  i^^  of 
pronouncing  judgment  in  important  causes,  &c. — (p.  38.) 

We  wonder,  after  such  statements  of  the  supreme  apoetoliGd 
power  of  the  pope,  to  hear  our  author  pretending  tnat  "ao 
unjust  lawy  or  an  unmerited  censure  of  the  pope,  might  be  omt- 
looJted  [or  disobeyed]  seduso  scandalo.*" — (p.  40.)  Is  not  thii 
in  direct  contradiction  to  his  fundamental  principle!  If  iht 
successor  of  St.  Peter  has  the  same  ^^  unbonndeti  power^  u 
St.  Peter  himself;  if  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ  was  conferred  hj 
him  on  St.  Peter,  '*  without  any  exception  or  limitaiion  ^  and  i 
the  poi)e  is  *•*•  accountable  for  its  administration  to  God  o/oM," 
(p.  31,)  how  can  this  rebellious  sheep  of  the  pontifical  flock  pre* 
sume  to  suppose  that  it  is  ever  lawful  to  disobey  the  pope^s  am 
and  censui*es,  under  pretence  that  they  arc  ^^  unjust  !^  Tin 
writer,  therefore,  breaks  down  as  soon  as  ever  he  has  stated  the 
papal  supremacy.  His  principle,  in  spite  of  himself,  authoriai 
the  sheep  to  rebel  at  pleasure  against  their  shepherd  !  Who  ii 
to  judge  whether  the  i)ope's  laws  are  ^^  unjust  !^  Is  it  to  be  the 
individual  Christian!  If  so,  we  felicitate  this  *^ priest  of  the 
order  of  Charity''  on  so  truly  Protestant  an  admission :  if  the 
pope — then  wliat  becomes  of  the  pretended  right  of  "  overlooking"' 
the  papal  laws  i  If  this  writer  authorizes  Romanists  to  disobej 
the  pope^s  laws,  surely  he  cannot  deny  the  same  right  to  others. 
He  will  not  blame  Luther,  Calvin,  or  Knox,  for  exercising  the 
right  which  he  here  claims  for  all  the  faithful. 

We  have  referred  to  this  little  pubUcation,  not  because  it 
exhibits  any  particular  ])owcr,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  remark- 
able for  weakness;  but  merely  as  illustrating  the  views  now 
current  amongst  Romanists.  The  marked  inconsistency  just 
alluded  to,  is  found  every  where.  No  Romanist,  however  ultra* 
montane  be  his  theories,  will  face  the  real  difficulties  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  boldly  maintain,  that  obedience  is,  under  all  cases,  and 
without  exception,  due  to  the  "  vicar  of  Christ."  He  has  alwa^« 
his  "  exceptions,"  for  his  own  especial  benefit :  he  invariaUj 
reserves  the  right  of  "  private  judgment "  for  himself,  though  he 
protests  against  it  when  claimed  by  pei^sons  of  a  difierent  com- 
munion. 

liut  to  proceed,  this  writer  holds  tliat  all  canons  and  councib 
derive  their  force  from  the  sovereign  pontifis  (p.  45)  ;  that  he  is 
"  exempt  from  the  tiontrol  of  canonical  laws,"  &c.  (p.  49) ;  that 
he  is  '^omnipotent"  in  the  Church;  that  all  jurisdiction  "must 
descend  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  holy  see  (p.  52)  ;  that  *'all 
Catholics  do  and  must  believe,  that  no  bishop  can  possibly  receitt 
jurisdiction  over  a  diocese^  unless  he  be  appointed  over  it  by  the 
pope  (p.  61) ;  that  to  deny,  by  wonl  or  deed,  that  all  spiritual 


authority  and  jurisdiction  emanates  from  Konie  (as  the  (jiallicans 
do),  18  injurious  to  faith,  and  there/ore  heretical ...  in  itself,  and 
in  a  moral  point  of  view'^  (p.  72). 

On  the  subject  of  communion  with  Rome,  the  "  priest*"  says, 
^^wJuUever  discussions  may  reign  among  bishops,  so  long  as  all 
parties,  at  variance  with  each  other,  adhere  to  the  chair  of  blessed 
iPeter,  none  of  them  are  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church  Universal;  much  less  can  schism  affect  the  Roman 
Poidiff  personally.  For  since  he  is  the  centre  and  foundation  on 
which  the  unity  of  the  whole  Church  depends,  he  could  not  be  severed 
from  this  unity  without  being  first  separated  from  himself  Thanks 
be  to  Christ,  who  so  framed  the  constitution  of  his  Church,  as  to 
secure  her  visible  head  against  the  tery  possibility  of  falling  into 
9chi»m^  (p.  102.)  And  in  reply  to  those  Romanists,  who  have 
imagined  that  they  could  adhere  to  the  see  of  Rome,  without 
always  obeying  the  pope,  (such  as  Bossuet,  and  the  Gallicans,  and 
oar  author  himself;)  we  have  our  ^^ priest*"  speaking  thus.  '^  In 
vain  has  a  distinction  been  imagined  between  the  Apostolic  See, 
and  the  Roman  Pontif,  as  a  justification  for  those  who  do  not 
communicate  with  him,  but  who  say  vaguely  that  they  preserve 
communion  with  the  Holy  See.  Whilst  the  pope  lives,  the  Holy 
See  is  nothing  else  but  the  pontiff  himself,  discharging  the  duties 
of  his  sublime  station'^  (p.  102). 

From  such  principles  as  these,  the  ''  priest ^^  finds  it  very  easy 
to  prove  that  the  *^  Vicars  Apostolic^'  in  England  have  full 
jurisdiction,  and  that  the  ^^  Anglican ^^  bishops  have  none  what- 
ever.— Q.  E.  D. 

We  now  turn  to  Mr.  Thompson''s  work  on  the  episcopate. 
This  writer  is  possessed  of  no  inconsiderable  acuteness ;  and.he 
has  pointed  out  various  inconsistencies  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Allies. 
But,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  express  at  present  any  opinion  as 
to  the  merits  of  this  controversy,  further  than  that  we  think 
Mr,  Allies  is,  in  the  main,  right ;  although  he  has  not  always 
been  sufficiently  guarded.  Our  object  is  to  produce  Mr.  Thomp- 
son as  another  witness  of  the  views  which  are  prevalent  amongst 
English  Romanists. 

This  writer,  then,  " admits'**  and  "adopts"  (p.  5,)  "the 
Soman  doctrine  as  stated  by  Bellarmine,''  that  "  bishops  succeed 
not  properlv  to  the  Apostles,  for  they  have  no  part  of  the  true 
apostoUc  mmistry,'**  but  that  "  all  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  bishops 
descends  imm^iately  from  the  Pope,'*''  and  that  "  the  Pope  hsLsfuU 
emd  entire  that  power  which  Chnst  left  on  the  earth  for  the  good  of 
the  Church.'"  (p.  1.)  Mr.  Thompson  holds  this  doctrine  "as 
thit  which  seems  to  him  to  be  implicitly  held  by  the  Church."" 
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(p.  7.)     He  argues  at  some  length  that  aU  episcopal  jurisdiedoii 
is  derived  {rom  i\mt 
commission  of  om* 

firmly  is  he  convinced  of  this,  that  he  holds  vnth  Bolgem, 
(whose  work  on  the  Episcopate  appears  to  be  a  text-book  with 
Romanists  at  present,)  that  ^^  the  pope  being  deceased,  there  is 
no  one  in  the  Church  of  God  who  has  universal  jurisdiction  over 
all  the  bishops  and  Christian  people ;  .  .  .  and,  consequently,  no 
one  can  give  it  to  the  successor  who  is  to  be  elected ;  for  it  n  an 
incontrovertible  truth,  that  no  one  gives  to  another  that  power 
which  he  has  not  of  himself.^  (p.  72.)  So  that  on  this  view  the 
papal  jurisdiction,  supposed  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  St 
Peter,  is  not  transmitted  by  succession  from  St.  Peter,  or  by  a 
lawful  election  or  appointment;  but  is  the  immediate  gift  of 
Jesus  Christ — a  doctnne  which  makes  each  pope  a  fresh  Apodk, 
though  without  any  outward  mission  or  credentials  as  auch.  Eadi 
of  these  Apostles  is  without  the  power  of  working  miracles,  and 
without  the  power  of  writing  inspired  books :  pretending  to  be 
commissioned  by  God  as  St.  Peter  was,  they  cannot  so  much  as 
cure  an  ox  or  an  ass  in  proof  of  their  apostolic  mission. 

But  to  return  to  our  author :  according  to  him  the  pope  is 
'*  the  ultbnate  source  of  all  ordinary  junsdictum  (p.  78) :  the 
sovereign  ^^  legislative  and  executive  power''  resides  in  him 
(p.  135)  ;  the*  "union''  of  bishops  with  "  Peter  as  their  head," 
"constitutes  their  corporal  existence'"  (p.  135).  A  council 
cannot  be  general  or  represent  the  Universal  Church  unless  it  is 
in  union  with  him  (p.  136).  He  possesses  *'the  inseparable 
attribute  of  infallibility''''  (p.  145);  and  though  this  doctrine  of 
papal  infallibility  "  is  not  a  formally  ruled  doctrine  of  the  Church," 
it  is  "generally  entertained  by  the  divines  of  the  Church'' 
(p.  144)  ;  and  he  even  holds,  with  the  "  Priest  of  the  Order  of 
Charity,"  that  the  Gallican  doctrines,  if  held  at  the  present  day, 
would  be  under  certain  circumstances  of  full  knowledge, 
"^hereticar  (p.  204). 

Mr.  Thompson  is  strong  in  his  maintenance  of  the  common 
Roman  doctnne,  which  asserts  the  inviolable  unity  of  the  Church 
at  all  times.  He  grows  quite  eloquent  on  this  point.  "The 
Roman  or  Catholic  doctrine  is,"  he  says,  "  that  tne  Church  is 
one — indivisibly  one ;  that  its  unity  is  such  that  it  not  only  oueU 
not  to  be  broken,  but  that  it  cannot  be  broken.  ...  To  hold  that 
the  unity  of  the  Church  can  be  broken^  or  suspended^  is  to  hold  a 
heresy :  it  is  to  deny  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith"^ 
(p.  183f).  Mr.  Thompson  speaks  ^^  advisedly''''  on  this  point 
He  does  not  speak  without  book.     And  he  is  quite  rignt  in 
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flaying  that  such  is  the  doctrine  universally  held  by  Roman 
Gathoh'c  divines  at  the  present  day.  It  is  the  very  comer- 
flCone  on  which  all  their  controversial  writings  depend.  It  is  the 
ffUai  point  in  their  system  of  argument. 

In  fact,  this  view  appears  to  have  led  to  this  unfortunate 
Mntleman^s  secession  from  the  communion  of  the  English 
CSiurch.  His  first  difficulties,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  ^^  Remarks  on 
eertain  Anglican  Theories  of  Unity  ^  (p.  2),  arose  from  his  find^ 
ing  it  impossible  ^^  to  reconcile  the  fact  of  a  dtrnded  Church,  as 
Anglicans  accounted  it,  with  the  idea  of  corporate  oneness  which 
the  Jewish  dispensation  presented,**^  and  which  he  therefore 
inferred  to  be  essential  in  the  Christian  dispensation.  And  the 
whole  of  the  tract  is  occupied  in  attempts  to  involve  in  contra- 
dictions and  absurdities  of  every  kind,  the  notion  of  a  Catholic 
Oharch,  in  which  communion  is  suspended  between  different 
churches.  He  begins  by  arguing,  that  the  question  of  the  unity 
tl  the  Church  is  one  on  which  no  difference  of  opinion  is  alloify 
Me;  and,  consequently,  that  either  those  who  hold  the  ^^An- 
riican,**^  or  those  who  hold  the  Romish  view,  must  be  heretics ; 
but  the  **  Anglican,"  being  unable  to  maintain  itself,  the  Romish 
must  be  the  true  one,  &;c. 

He  argues  that  the  view,  which  regards  the  Greek,  the  Ene« 
lish,  and  the  Latin  Church,  as  parts  of  the  Universal  Church, 
assumes  that  the  Catholic  Church  consists  of  an  aggregation  of 
separate  independent  bodies  holding  no  visible  communion,  and 
mai  boimd  to  do  so  (p,  12);  that  on  this  principle,  every  par- 
ticular episcopal  see  may  separate  from  all  the  rest  (p.  14.  22) ; 
no  particular  Church  can  be  guilty  of  the  sin  of  schism  (p.  16) ; 
that  on  these  principles  a  positively  schismatical  body  may  be  in 
communion  with  a  union  of  Churches  without  involving  the  latter 
in  the  guilt  of  schism  (p.  18).  In  short,  absurdities  without 
end  are  fastened  on  the  theory  which  the  author  attributes  to 
**  Anglicans  \*^  and  it  may  be  readily  conceded,  that  if  this  author 
is  entitled  to  give  his  own  representations  of  the  positions  of 
**  Aii|g;licans,'*^  he  can  make  tliem  ridiculous  enough.  According 
to  him,  those  who  admit  the  possibility  of  two  or  more  com- 
munions existing  in  the  Cathohc  Church,  must  necessarily  main- 
tain the  right  of  unlimited  division.  He  labours  throughout  to 
prove  that  any  such  theory  entirely  subverts  the  necessity  for 
Tisible  communion,  and  leads  to  universal  anarchy.  And  with 
tiiis,  he  contrasts  the  Romish  idea  of  ''  one  visible  oraanized  hody^ 
holding  the  faith  entire  and  unchanged  ^^  (p.  57),  which, ''  what- 
ever external  divisions  take  place,  and  how  many  soever  they  be,^ 
^^  always  continues  to  be  ^^  Church,  remaining  on  its  foundation 
unmoved  and  unshaken,  while  the  rest  of  the  parts,  be  they 
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many  or  be  they  few,  have .  • .  fallen  into  schism ^  (p.  65).  ^^Ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  or  Catholic  doctrine,  the  exUnud  «r  mAb 
Queness  of  the  Church  is  incapable  of  being  desirajfed.  It  is  capsUe 
of  being  reduced  to  any  degree  short  of  extinction ;  but  there  ii 
one  only  point  beyond  which  such  reduction  cannot  proceed;  k 
is  the  rock  of  Peter ;  all  other  portions  may  £eu1 — tl»t  Gannoi^ 
(p.  69). 

Such  are  the  doctrines  of  this  writer  on  the  subject  of  aa 
external  visible  unity  of  communion  in  the  Church.  He  naio- 
tains,  in  the  boldest  manner,  that  this  external  unity  is  of  the 
essence  of  the  Church  in  such  a  sense  that  it  cannot  be  brokei. 
If  division  takes  place,  one  party  or  other  is  always  in  $di>im; 
and  it  is  ^^  heretical,^*  according  to  him,  to  deny  this. 

After  all  this  attack  on  the  very  notion  of  a  divided  Church, 
it  is  curious  enough  to  find  Mr.  Thompson  distinctly  admitling 
that  very  doctrine  himself.  He  informs  us  ( Unity  of  EpUc, 
p.  185)  that  he  deems  it  ^^unnecessary  to  enter^^  on  a  subject 
which  he  alludes  to ;  namely,  tliat  ^'  actual  intereommunion  k- 
ticeen  Chtirches  may^  through  external  causes^  be  suspended;  a 
Church  may  be  in  a  state  of  material^  as  distinguished  from  formal 
schism.'"''  lie  informs  us,  that,  in  such  cases,  unity  is  not  ttu- 
pended.  This  is  rather  tender  ground,  and  Mr.  Thompson  does 
wisely  to  avoid  it.  Unity,  it  here  comes  out,  is  sometimes  con- 
sistent with  ^^  the  suspension  of  actual  intercommunion  between 
Churches."'  Mr.  Thompson  even  goes  beyond  this : — "  The 
Catholic  allows  that  (under  circumstances)  a  total  suspension  of 
communion  may  last  for  many  years,  without  either  side  incurring 
the  sin  of  formal  heresy  or  schism*."  Mr.  Thompson  goes  on  to 
contend,  that,  in  such  case,  there  will  be  probably  material  schisBi 
on  one  side  or  the  other ;  but  this  does  not,  on  his  own  state- 
ment, interfere  with  Catholic  unity.  So  that,  in  fine,  this 
author  is  obliged  at  length  to  admit  (though  in  his  own  terms) 
the  very  theory  which,  in  a  misrepresented  and  exaggerated 
form,  he  has  been  assailing. 

Strange  and  deplorable  as  such  inconsistencies  are,  they  ire 
not  the  only  inconsistencies  of  this  sadly  deceived,  but  able  and 
conscientious  writer.  No  one,  as  we  have  seen,  can  be  more 
earnest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  ultramontane  theories  of  the 
papal  infallibility  and  absolute  power  than  Mr.  Thompson.  He 
goes  so  far  as  to  affix  the  imputation  of  ^'  heresy **"  to  the  Gallican 
doctrines.  It  was,  therefore,  with  no  small  surprise  that  we 
^^axne  to  the  following  passage  in  his  ^'  Unity  of  the  Episcopate,"" 
^■iiich  is  most  distinctly  ''  Gallican,""  and  therefore  ^^  liereticiJ,"" 

y  ^  Anglican  Tlieorim^  p.  7^ 
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on  his  own  ehowing: — "No  Catholic^'"  he  says,  " supposes  that 
the  pope  possesses  an  ahioltite  despotic  authority:  such  autho- 
rity has  no  place  in  Ghrist^s  Church.  Many  ere  now  have 
mpeaUd  against  a  papal  decision^  and  claimed  a  re-hearing  of 
weir  cause ;  nay,  they  have  rebuked  and  resisted  thepope^  not  as 
denying  his  supremacy,  but  as  protesting  against  a  particular 
exercise  of  if''  (p.  127).  Mr.  Thompson  has  not,  we  are  happy 
to  see,  entirely  left  his  ^^  Anglicanism^^  behind  him.  He  is  an 
excellent  '^  Oallican,^^  to  say  the  least.  He  admits  the  supre- 
macy, but  claims  the  right  of  exercising  his  private  judgment 
against  its  "  particular  exercise  !^^  This  is  pure  and  undiluted 
Gallicanism ;  and  we  are  therefore  happy  to  claim  this  writer  as 
an  involuntary  witness  against  his  own  principles,  and  against  the 
principles  of  Komanism,  in  general,  at  this  day.  What  did  the 
Galileans,  or  even  the  Jansenists,  claim  more  than  the  right  of 
"appeal,^  and  of  "resistance'*'  to  the  pope?  What  is  there 
that  the  popes  themselves  have  more  regularly  condemned  than 
** appeals  from  their  decrees,  and  "resistance"  to  their  regu- 
lations! 

We  do  not  say  thid  with  any  feeling  of  disrespect  for  Mr. 
Thompson^'s  abilities,  which  are  considerable ;  or  with  the  slightest 
doabt  of  his  sincerity.  He  is  evidently  a  sincere  and  earnest 
supporter  of  a  system  which  he  believes  to  be  the  only  true  one. 
Bat  is  it  not  a  very  striking  and  significant  fact,  that  those  who 
forsake  the  Church  of  England  because,  in  their  opinion,  it  cannot 
present  a  theoiy  of  the  Church  which  is  perfectly  consistent^  and 
which  meets  their  notions  of  what  a  Divine  institution  ought 
to  be,  should  themselves  at  once  fall  into  such  utter  and  helpless 
self-contradiction  ?  To  do  these  well-meaning  persons  justice, 
it  is  not  from  any  defect  in  their  own  powers  of  reasoning  that 
they  have  thus  failed.  It  is  because  they  have  been  deeply 
deceived  iy  a  false  system  of  reasoning — a  system  absolutely  false, 
and  most  erroneous — that  they  have  exhibited  such  a  deplorable 
spectacle.  The  fault  is  inherent  in  the  theological  system  they 
hive  embraced. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  adherents  of  the  papacy — 
even  for  those  who  exaggerate  its  powers  the  most — to  place  some 
limit  to  its  powers,  and  to  provide,  in  certain  cases,  for  resistance 
to  its  injunctions.  The  notion  of  implicit  obedience  to  the 
papacy  in  all  cases,  although  it  is  declared  to  be  invested  with 
THE  FOW£R  OF  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  is  ouo  that  Romanists 
cannot,  in  spite  of  all  their  theories,  receive.  They  have  never 
acted  on  it.  The  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  would  refuse 
obedience  to  the  pope  to-morrow,  if  he  were  to  give  the  sovereign 
of  England  the  power  of  nominating  their  bishops,  summoning 
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their  synods,  restricting  their  regulations,  and  paying  tbdr 
clergy.  They  did  refuse  to  submit  to  the  pope  in  dloving 
a  veto  to  the  English  sovereigns.  Supposing  the  pope  to  eueft 
a  law,  by  which  all  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  or  Ireland  irere 
at  once  divested  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  replaced  by  ^^  rietn 
apostolic,*'  would  they  obey  him  ?  Suppose  him  even  to  r&sem 
to  himself  all  appointment  to  parishes,  or  to  demand,  now  and 
then,  jf  year\s  income  of  their  benefices,  or  to  suppress  all  tlie 
religious  orders,  would  they  obey !  We  know  not  how  tlm 
might  be :  we  arc  of  opinion  that  they  would  claim  the  right  of 
"  resistance ;''  but  we  think  that  the  common  sense  of  ereiy 
Romanist,  however  ultra  and  extravagant  may  be  his  theories  on 
the  papacy,  would,  after  all,  suggest  to  him  certain  possible  cases 
in  which  he  would  be  justified,  nay  boundy  to  disobey  the  pope. 
And  the  moment  this  is  admitted,  the  absolute  power  of  the 
pope  is  at  an  end,  and  ultramontanism  along  with  it. 

But  there  is  another  curious  doctrine  in  Mr.  Thompsonls 
theory  of  the  Church,  which  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this 
WTiter.  When  we  have  hitherto  had  to  do  with  Romish  con- 
troversialists, we  have  always  found  the  Catholicity^  or  univ^ 
sality  of  the  Church,  a  great  point  in  their  argument.  Hence, 
in  all  books  of  Romish  controversy,  it  is  argued,  that  the 
Church  of  Rome,  being  more  widely  extended  and  more  numer- 
ous than  any  other  Christian  communion,  has  the  best  claim  to 
be  considered  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ:  but  the  new 
school  of  theology,  arising  in  the  Romish  communion  under  the 
auspices  of  the  recent  separatists  from  the  Church  of  England, 
adopts  a  different  theory  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Thompson 
observes  on  Mr.  Allies,  that  his  "  idea  of  Catholicity  is  as 
defective  as  his  idea  of  unity.  By  the  Church  being  Catholic, 
he  means  simply  that  it  has  actual  possession  in  all  part^  o/^ 
world.  He  does  not  seem  to  perceive  that  the  Church  is  there* 
fore  Catholic^  because,  wherever  it  extends,  it  preserves  its  iden- 
tity ;  it  has  the  property  of  universal  diffusiveness,  and  is  the 
Church  not  of  this  or  that  locality,  nor  of  this  or  that  nation, 
but  of  the  universe.""  (p.  192.)  And  shortly  after,  he  re- 
marks : — 

<*  The  Church  is  both  one  and  Catholic,  and  cannot  cease  to  be 

either.     It  may  suffer  external  diminution  or  reduction,  but  itself  will 

remain  an  integral   and  perfect  whole.     That  portions  should  detach 

themselves  on  this  side  and  on  that — that  large  communities  should 

maintain  a  separate  existence — that  offences  shall  come,  and  schism, 

^^pd  fallings  away  from  the  body,  is  no  more  than  was  predicted,  and 

U^^Uken  place  in  every  age  from  the  beginning.     The  chosen  peopk 

^f^e  one  among  thousandth     Of  the  twelve  tribes^  ten  revolted ;  of 
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A«  rtmainifig  two^  only  a  remnant  believed.  In  the  days  of  AthanasiuB, 
li0  world  teemed  to  be  not  Catholic,  but  Arian.  Even  were  the 
Oaiholie  Chureh,  therefore^  the  leaU  communion  in  the  world,  were 
OeUkoUcs  as  few  in  number  as  were  the  Jews  in  proportion  to  the  other 
itlaoiu  of  the  earth,  the  terms  of  the  creed  would  be  as  true  as  they 
BTer  were;  the  Church  would  still  be  both  one  and  Catholic." — 

We  could  reaUy  almost  imagine  we  were  reading  an  extract 
Iknm  Luther  or  Calvin,  in  perusing  these  eminently  Protestant 
lentiments.  What  becomes  of  the  note  of  '*  Catholicity ""  after 
khk,  as  it  is  treated  in  all  Bomish  books  of  controversy !  The 
**  true  Catholic  Church,^'  on  these  principles,  might  be  the 
Ohurch  in  communion  with  the  See  of  Canterbury ;  for,  to  say 
the  least,  she  is  "  potentially ""  Catholic  in  extent.  Is  this, 
then,  the  doctrine  of  Romanists!  Is  this  the  position  of  Dr. 
Wiseman,  and  of  all  the  English  Romanists,  wno  are  so  con- 
tinually quoting  the  arguments  of  Optatus  and  Augustine 
Mainst  tne  Donatists,  that  they  could  not  be  the  Catholic 
(%urch,  because  they  did  not  co7nmunicate  tcith  all  nations  f 
If  the  Catholic  Church  may  be.  ^^  the  least  of  all  communions,^^ 
what  is  the  value  of  St.  Augustine's  argument  against  the 
Donatists !  Has  ^^  development'^  already,  in  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two,  led  its  disciples  to  reject  the  chief  grounds  on  which  they 
joined  the  Roman  communion,  and  enabled  them  thus  to  throw 
aside  the  authority  of  the  fathers ! 

And,  in  fine,  may  we  not  here  submit  to  Mr.  Thompson's  con- 
sideration, that  there  is  a  positive  difference  of  opinion  amongsf 
JBomanists  on  this  article  of  the  Creed  ?  They  believe  the  Church 
to  be  '^  Catholic  ;"  but  they  are  at  variance  when  they  come  to 
esqplain  the  meaning  of  ^'  Catholicity."  The  word  Catholic, 
says  Dr.  Milner,  has  "  ever  been  employed"  to  "  discriminate  the 
great  body  of  Christians  under  their  legitimate  pastors,  from  those 
comparatively  small  bodies  of  Christians,  who,  in  certain  places, 
and  at  certain  times,  have  been  separated  from  it."  '^  The  tnie 
Church  is  Catholic  in  these  several  respects  ...  It  consists  of  the 
most  numerous  body  of  Christians."  (End  of  Cont.  Lett,  xxvi.) 
^  The  Roman  Church,"  savs  Perrone,  *'*'  is  more  numerous  than  aU 
sects,  taken  together,"  and,  therefore,  has  the  note  of  Catholicity 
(De  Ecclesia,  part  7,  chap.  2).  "  The  Catholic,"  says  Dr. 
Baines,  ^*  is  the  only  universal  religion  ...  It  is  comparatively 
universal  as  to  numbers^  being  infinitely  more  numerous  than  any 
other  sect  or  denomination  of  Christians^  and,  perhaps,  than  aU 
other  sects  and  denominations  put  together."  (Sermon  on  Faith, 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  Mr.  Thompson  asserting,  **  were 
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Catholics  a$/ew  in  number  as  were  the  Jews,  in  proportion  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth,  the  terms  of  the  Creed  would  he  a$  tru 
as  they  ever  were^  Cardinal  Belhumine  also  observes,  *'  that  the 
Church  is  Catholic  because  it  is  made  known  to  all  nations,  and 
brings  forth  fruit  in  all.  But  note,""  he  says,  *^  that  it  is  not 
necessary  that  this  should  take  place  simultaneously,  so  that  there 
must  necessarily  be  at  one  time  believers  in  all  proyinces.  It  it 
enough  if  it  be  so  successively.  ^Vhence  it  follows,  that  if  om 
province  alone  retained  the  true  faiih^  it  fcould  still  he  truly  ami 
properly  called  the  Catholic  Churchy  &c."^ 

The  ^^  Dublin  Review'^  adopts  these  sentiments  on  the  snbjeet 
of  Catholicity.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Allies^  argument,  that  if  the 
Church  of  Biome  has  preserved  the  note  of  tintVy,  she  has  lost 
that  of  Catholicity^  the  Reviewer  says : 

*'  Surely,  then,  od  the  day  of  Pentecost  she  had  it  not !  How  eonld  t 
Church,  confiDed  in  one  city,  in  one  obscure  province  of  the  Romaii 
empire,  be  Catholic  ?  As  Mr.  Thompson  observes,  '  the  Chordi  ii, 
therefore,  Catholic,  because  wherever  it  extends  it  preserves  its  iden- 
tity ;  it  has  the  property  of  universal  diffusiveness,  and  is  the  Churdi, 
not  of  this  or  that  locality,  nor  of  this  or  that  nation,  but  of  the  vni- 
verse,'  because  it  is  '  the  Church  of  all  nations,  and  people,  and  lan- 
guages ;  because  it  is,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  potentially 
Catholic' " 

Hear  Mr.  Renouf  on  this  head  : — 

''  To  those  who  think  that  the  question  is  affected  by  numbers,  I 
would  offer  the  consideration  of  a  possible  case.  The  population  of 
China  is  supposed  to  exceed  three  hundred  and  eighty  millions ;  and, 
consequently,  to  out-number  all  the  existing  Christian  communions  put 
together.  If  the  Emperor  of  China  became  a  Christian,  and,  like  the 
first  Christian  Sovereign  of  Russia,  made  the  profession  of  Christianity 
obligatory  upon  his  subjects,  we  should  have  more  Christians  in  China 
than  in  all  the  remainder  of  the  world.  How  is  it,  I  ask,  an  incon- 
ceivable or  extravagant  hypothesis,  that  a  future  emperor,  and  a  handful 
of  obsequious  bishops,  should  start  a  heresy  or  schism  in  which  their 
ignorant,  but  obedient,  population  should  be  involved  ?  And  if  so,  are 
they  still  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Christian  Church,  ybr/Ae 
paltry  reason,  that  the  exclusion  of  three  hundred  millions  would  ruin 
the  Catholicity  of  the  Church  ?'* — Dublin  Review,  No.  xliv.  p.  311. 

*  ^  Tcrtio  ex  Driedone  Lib.  ir.  c.  2,  part.  2,  de  Eccles.  dogroat.  nota,  non  requixi, 
ut  hoc  fiat  simul,  ita  ut  uno  tempore  in  omnibus  provinciis  necessarid  esse  opOTtett 
aliquos  fideles.  Satis  enim  est,  si  fiat  successive.  £x  quo  id  sequitur,  quoosi  sots 
una  provincia  retineret  verain  fidem,  adhuc  verd  et  propria  diceietor  Ecdedt 
Catholica,  dummodo  clari  ostenderetur,  earn  esse  unara  ct  eandem  com  ilia  qim 
fuit  aliquo  tempore,  vel  diversis  in  toto  mundo,  quemadmodum  nime  qnaeltbet 
DioDccsis  dicitur  Catholica,  quia  est  continuata  cum  aliis,  quie  faciunt  unam  Eccle- 
■iam  Catholicam."— Bell  De  Eccl.  not  lib.  It.  c.  yii« 
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Here,  then,  we  have  a  marked  difference  of  interpretation 
amongst  Bomanists,  in  reference  to  this  article  of  the  Greed. 
According  to  one  interpretation,  the  Church  is  Catholic,  because 
it  is  the  most  numerous  and  widely-extended  of  all  Christian 
denominations.  According  to  another  interpretation,  it  is  still 
Gatholic,  though  it  may  be  the  least  of  all  Christian  denominar 
tions,  and  may  exist  only  in  a  single  province.  Mr.  Thompson 
forsook  the  Church  of  England,  because  there  was  a  difference  of 
view  between  the  Roman  Church  and  the  English  on  the  '^  unity ^^ 
of  the  Church.  Why,  then,  does  he  unite  with  the  Eoman 
Church,  in  which  as  marked  a  difference  exists  on  the  subject  of 
the  "  Catholicity**'  of  the  Church?  Are  not  differences  as  impor- 
tant on  the  one  article  of  the  Creed,  as  on  the  other ! 

It  is  not  in  any  spirit  of  controversy  that  we  point  out  these 
inconsistencies  in  Romanism.  They  are  facts  which  ought  not 
to  be  concealed  by  any  lover  of  truth.  We  can  readily  imagine 
that  Bomanists  may  feel  it  a  matter  of  duty  never  to  peruse  any 
works  published  against  their  religion  ;  but  it  must  be  of  import- 
ance and  interest  to  them  to  understand  the  principles  of  their 
own  writers,  and  to  adopt  a  consistent  line  of  argument  in  support 
of  their  cause.  Consistency  is,  in  their  opinion,  the  peculiar 
attribute  of  their  own  system.  All  others  are  inconsistent  and 
self-destructive,  according  to  them. 

We  feel,  however,  that  the  immediate  answer  to  such  instances 
of  inconsistency,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  will  be,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  not  responsible  for  the  writings  of  its  particular 
members.  Be  it  so.  Still  it  will  not  be  without  its  use  to  have 
remarked,  even  cursorily,  on  the  positions  now  assumed  by  the 
new  school  which  is  forming  amongst  them — positions  which, 
certainly,  are  not  calculated  to  induce  any  despair  for  the  cause 
of  truth. 

But  these  remarks  have  been  intended  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  contrasting  the  Romish  theories  of  the  unity  of  thg  Church, 
with  the  actual  history  of  the  Western  Church  during  one  of  the 
most  eventful  periods  of  the  middle  ages.  It  will  be  our  effort  to 
carry  the  reader  briefly  with  us  through  the  history  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  was  placed  in  a  position  which  throws  a  strong  light  on 
many  questions  and  principles  now  in  debate  between  Romanists 
and  otners.  We  do  not  profess  to  have  made  any  profound 
researches  into  the  history  of  the  age.  We  have  consulted  no 
manuscripts,  and  transcribed  no  original  documents.  We  merely 
av^l  ourselves  of  the  information  which  is  supplied  by  sucn 
B(Hnan  Gatholic  writers  as.  Father  Raynaldus,  the  Abb^  Fleury, 
Dr.  DoUinger,  and  other  usual  authorities.    Our  narrative  will 
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be  wholly  drawn  from  Roman  Catholic  sources ;  and  its  leaiffing 
facts,  which  are  all  that  we  mean  to  argue  from,  are  perfectlj 
undeniable  and  notorious. 

The  power  which^the  See  of  Borne  had  gradually  acquired  m 
the  course  of  ages,  was  never  greater,  perhaps,  than  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  In  the  latter  part  of  that  century  they  were 
in  possession  of  the  right  of  appointing  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
abbots,  throughout  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  They  even  dis- 
posed at  pleasure,  of  all  benefices  whatever.  On  one  occasioD, 
Fopc  Clement  VII.  gave  the  King  of  France,  as  a  matter  of 
favour,  the  next  presentation  to  four  bishoprics,  and  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  livings  !  The  popes  had  the  power  of  imposh^ 
taxes  on  the  ecclesiastical  property  whenever  they  judged  it 
advisable,  and  this  right  was  continually  exercised.  Vast  soms 
flowed  into  their  coffers  from  the  sale  of  indulgences,  and  of 
presentations  to  livings.  They  had  also  for  ages  exercised  the 
right  of  deposing  sovereigns  from  their  dominions,  and  exempting 
their  subjects  from  the  oaths  of  allegiance  they  had  taken.  They 
were  recognized  by  the  whole  of  the  Roman  communion  as  tlM 
**  vicars  of  Christ,'' — the  "  successors  of  St.  Peter,'' — ^possessed 
of  the  plenitude  of  apostolic  power.  Communion  with  them  was 
believed  necessary  to  salvation ;  and  these  principles,  and  the 
powers  which  the  papacy  exercised  in  consequence,  were  of  old 
standing.  They  had  been  gradually  "developed"  in  the  course 
of  ages,  and  by  the  natural  course  of  events.  Step  after  step, 
they  had  gained  supi*eme  power  over  the  Churcn,  and  over 
temporal  sovereigns.  This  power  followed,  as  a  necessary  result, 
from  the  belief  of  the  appointment  of  the  pope  by  Jesus  Christ 
as  head  of  the  Universal  Church  :  it  was  a  strict  and  legitimate 
"  development"  of  this  one  "  idea." 

The  pope  being  admitted  to  be  the  source  of  all  juriddiotioni 
and  the  chief  pastor  under  Christ,  was  not  bound  by  any  laws  or 
canons  made  by  the  Church.  He  could  reverse  lUl  laws,  and 
dispense  with  all  regulations.  A  series  of  popes  taught  these 
principles,  and  acted  on  them.  Besistance  was  indeed  sometimes 
made,  but  the  papacy  always  triumphed  in  the  end  by  ito 
perseverance. 

Thus,  then,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  popes  had  attained 
absolute  power.  They  had  wrested  the  whole  patronage  of 
benefices  from  the  laity,  in  order  to  prevent  the  sale  of  benefices : 
they  had  exempted  themselves  from  all  obligations  except  those 
imposed  by  their  own  will  and  pleasure :  they  held  powers,  which 
have  since,  to  a  great  extent,  been  lost. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  proofe  which  the  pontif&  afforded 
of  their  power  of  dupenrinff  toiih  the  canons  of  the  Cknnh 
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Aflfarded  by  their  removal  from  the  seat  of  their  bishopric — at 
Borne,  ana  fixing  their  residence  in  France, — a  foreign  country. 
The  system  of  nan-retidence^  from  which  so  many  evils  have  re- 
aultea  to  the  Ohurch,  was  thus  regularly  practised  and  sanctioned 
by  the  popes  themselves.  From  the  election  of  Clement  V.  in 
1805|  toey  abandoned  the  management  of  the  Roman  See  and 
of  tpeir  territories  in  Italy  to  the  care  of  their  officials,  and 
ocmtinued  for  seventy  years,  {.e.  until  the  year  1376,  to  reside 
at  Avignon,  in  France.  This  prolonged  absence  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs  from  the  city  of  Rome,  was,  in  many  ways,  very  re- 
pugnant to  the  wishes  of  the  Roman  clergy  and  people ;  and 
many  inefiectual  efforts  were  made  by  them  to  induce  the  pontifis 
to  return  to  the  proper  sphere  of  their  duties.  Those  prelates, 
however,  who  were  natives  of  France,  were  unwilling  to  transfer 
their  residence  from  the  country  of  their  birth,  and  the  sove* 
rngns  of  France  were  anxious  to  continue  a  system  which  gave 
to  them  a  predominant  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  ana  secured  the  appointment  of  French  subjects  to  the 
papacy. 

At  length,  however,  the  time  arrived,  when  France,  humbled 
and  exhausted  by  the  victories  of  Edward  III.  of  England, 
offered  no  opposition  to  the  departure  of  the  Roman  pontiff  from 
its  territories. 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  1376,  ambassadors  arrived  at 
Avignon  from  the  Romans,  with  a  commission  authorizing  them 
to  supplicate  Pope  Gregory  XI.  to  transfer  his  court  to  Rome, 
and  to  reside  there  with  his  cardinals.  The  Romans,  they 
assured  him,  were  desirous  of  his  residence  at  Rome,  because  he 
was  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  every  one  knew  him  to  be  such ; 
and  they  added  a  significant  intimation,  not  very  easily  recon* 
citable  with  Roman  Catholic  principles,  that  if  his  holiness  did 
not  act  on  this  very  bold  suggestion,  the  Romans  would  provide 
themselves  with  a  pope  who  would  live  at  Rome.  This  threat 
was  not  likely  to  evaporate  in  mere  words,  for  the  Romans  had 
actually  applied  to  the  abbot  of  the  great  Benedictine  monastery 
of  Monte  Cassino  to  become  the  anti-pope ;  and  this  venerable 
ecclesiastic  was  perfectly  wiUing  to  accept  the  proffered  post ! 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  cardinal  legate  at  Rome  very 
discreetly  pressed  on  Gregory  XI.  the  expediency  of  a  prompt 
compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Roman  people,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  scandals  which  might  arise;  and  the  holy  father, 
struck  by  his  representations,  instead  of  unsheathing  the  sword 
of  ^^  Peter "^^  for  the  punishment  of  his  schismatically-disposed 
people,  deemed  it  most  prudent  to  acquiesce,  and  made  haste  to 
leave  Avignon,  en  route  for  l^me,  recommending  to  his  cardinals 
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tyx.-izlr^z.  bic-rl'i  LLi  OrcanuTe  wiih  nxicfisgixised  r^ret;  W 
hi=  etr-isnarj.  tr^r  I>ikr  cf  Ae;-:c  w!>3  vent  to  Angnoa  lilk 
tJir  ocj-en  -'f  iis6CAiii:g  iLr  p«.f4£  from  this  enterpriK,  fiuled  k 
l^r^Azrizz  anj  e?e:*  tj  ih^  zsjTin^  picture  viucfa  ke  drew  of  ds 
danz^r*  a:i'i  c2^I-=a.'raii:L€ss  cf  a  soj.om  in  Italy;  and  the  pookiff 
9*jkri'>i  ^;:i:  rhi  i=a;orI:y  of  his  cariinals  on  the  road  to  >fafHrill«i 
G^r.oa.  aai  B-t,-::. 

We  paao  oT^r  the  kjnocrs- which  the  rezierable  fiither  eir 
perivnce*!  oa  his  j:cniev  of  three  months*  duration,  and  at  Ui 
arriral  at  the  pa:rarchal  See  of  Rome :  we  must  take  tbe 
rea/ier  to  a  diffcrer.:  s.?ene. — the  death-bed  of  Pope  Grregoij. 
•Scarcely  had  the  pontiff  time  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
principal  f^Alur-,^  of  his  new  abodt:,  when  he  was  seized  with 
illnefe.«.  which  a-numed  a  character  of  extreme  severitr.  On  the 
Idth  March,  137S.  finding  himself  in  danger,  he  published  a  boll, 
to  the  following  effect : — '^  If  our  death  happens  before  the  fiist 
day  of  September  next,  (he  intended,  if  he  lived,  to  iv/vnito 
Avij^on,)  the  cardinab  who  shall  be  at  Rome,  shall,  without 
invitin;^  or  a-Aaitin;;  those  who  are  absent,  choose  such  place  as 
they  wish,  either  within  or  without  the  city,  for  the  election  of 
our  successor ;  and  they  may  lengthen  or  abridge  the  time 
allowed  to  the  absent  cardinals  to  arrive  before  entering  the 
conclave.  They  may,  even  without  entering  them,  elect  a  pope 
who  may  be  elected  by  the  majority,  even  if  the  minority  should 
offer  opposition  ....  We  charge  their  consciences  to  elect  a 
worthy  pope,  and  as  soon  as  possible  '."^ 

7*he  pontiff  breathed  his  last  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and 
the  sixteen  cardinals  who  were  at  Rome,  acting  on  the  powers 
there  given  them,  proceeded  to  take  the  usual  steps  for  entering 
the  conclave  at  the  Vatican,  where  they  received  an  application 
from  the  citizens  of  Rome,  conceived  in  the  following  terms : — 

'^  The  length  and  absence  of  the  popes  has  brought  decay  on 
Rome  and  Italy  in  general.  The  churches  at  Rome,  those  from 
which  the  cardinals  derive  their  titles,  and  the  palaces,  have  fallen 
into  ruin,  to  the  gi'cat  scandal  of  the  pilgrims  who  come  hither 
through  devotion  from  all  parts  of  Christendom.  There  is  no  better 
nnncdy  for  these  evils  but  the  residence  of  the  pope  and  cardinals 
in  the  plac<!  where  God  himself  has  established  the  holy  See,  and 
where  all  the  popes  resided  till  Clement  V.^'  After  some  other 
Hiinilar  reinarlcH,  they  concluded  by  entreating  that  an  Italian 
might  be  elected  pope. 

*  Rayuald.  Ann,  1378. 
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To  this  wplication  a  reply,  conceived  in  general  terms,  was 
oade ;  and  the  cardinals  entered  the  conclave  in  the  midst  of 
ery  considerable  popular  excitement  and  tumuU.  Whether 
heir  liberty  of  choice,  however,  was  in  reality  infringed  on,  is  a 
lispirted  question,  which  has  never  been  settled,  and  on  which 
he  validity  of  the  election  turned ;  but  after  vai*ious  intrigues, 
rluch  we  need  not  detail,  the  choice  of  the  majority  fell  on 
lartholomew  de  Prignano,  Archbishop  of  Bari,  who  assumed  the^ 
itie  of  Urban  VI.,  and  was  regularly  enthronized  and  crowned 
J  the  cardinals,  who  also  announced  to  the  cardinals  who  had 
emained  at  Avignon,  that  their  election  of  Pope  Urban  had 
een  free  and  unanimous.  The  election  was,  in  fact,  expressly 
cknowledged  and  recognized  by  all  the  cardinals  as  legitimate  ^. 

And  thus,  apparently,  would  the  matter  have  remained,  had 
Dt  Urban  VI.,  by  the  extreme  severity  of  his  reproofs,  and  the 
ztremity  of  his  zeal  to  put  an  end  to  the  non-residence  of  the 
ardinals,  given  deep  offence  to  that  influential  body.  The  result 
f  his  conduct  was,  that  in  one  month  after  his  appointment,  the 
ardinals,  in  deep  discontent,  retired  from  Home  to  Anagni  in 
Sampania,  where  they  announced  that  the  election  of  Urban 
ras  null,  having  been  made  under  compulsion,  and  that  they  had 
nljr  recovered  their  liberty  when  they  had  left  Bome.  The  first 
asmlt  of  their  discontent  appeared  on  the  month  of  August, 
^a  a  solemn  mass  having  been  celebrated  in  the  Church  of 
Lnagni  by  the  titular  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  cardinals 
Mised  their  formal  declaration,  addressed  to  '^  all  the  faithful,^ 

>  be  published  against  Pope  Urban ;  in  which,  having  referred 

>  the  tumult,  which  took  place  while  they  were  in  conclave, 
tiey  added  that  they  had,  in  order  to  avoid  the  violence  which 
lenaced  them,  elected  the  Archbishop  of  Bari,  who  ought  not 

>  have  accepted  the  offer,  knowing  the  election  to  be  legally 
on ;  that  they  had  frequently  remonstrated  with  him  in  vain ; 
but,^  they  continued,  '^  being  no  longer  able  conscientiously 
}  Buflfer  this  scandal,  we  denounce  this  anathematized  usurper 
i  an  intruder  Into  the  pontificate ;  and  we  exhort  you  not  to 
bey  or  adhere  to  him  in  any  manner,  since  we  have  already 
dhorted  him  by  other  letters,  and  do  by  these  presents,  to  leave 
16  Holy  See,  the  ensigns  of  the  pontificate,  and  the  administra- 
oH  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  temporals  and  spirituals,  and  to 
lake  satisfaction  to  God  and  to  the  Church  by  a  true  penance : 
bherwise,  we  shall  seek  for  all  aid  Divine  and  human  against 
im,  and  will  employ  all  other  canonical  remedies.**^ 

«  Raynald.  Annal.  a.d.  1H78.    It  seems  from  the  facts  stated  alike  by  Raynald, 
mnai,  Fleury,  and  D5llioger,  that  Urban  was  really  and  legitimately  elected  Bishop 
Rome* 
VOL.  VIII. — KO.  XVI. — DEC.   1847.  "^Vi 
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This  formidablfQ^  tflxion  was  signed  by  thirteen  cardinals, 
out  of  the  F  iv^i^Ua  then  in  Italy ;  but  their  party  was  speedily 
joined  by  .ae  remainder  ;  and  the  college  of  cardinals,  in 
September,  dected  at  Fondi,  in  Oampania,  Robert  of  Genera, 
one  of  their  number,  as  pope,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Olement  VII. 

At  this  moment,  the  whole  college  of  the  cardinals  espoused  ths 
cause  of  Clement,  and  Pope  Urbui  was  obliged  to  create  a  new 
body  of  cardinals,  to  the  number  of  twenty-six. 

The  Latin  Church  being  thus  provided  with  two  supreme 
heads,  a  hot  canvass  took  place  by  the  contending  popes  to 
obtain  or  to  secure  the  adherence  of  the  diflferent  natious  of 
Europe.  Urban  struggled  to  maintain  the  position  he  had 
gained,  and  launched  anathemas  and  bulls  of  depoeal  against  all 
who  favoured  Clements  cause '.  Clement  laboured  to  estaWrii 
his  own  claims,  and  to  withdraw  the  faithful  fh)m  all  oommunioa 
with  his  opponent  or  with  his  supporters.  By  far  the  hrgst 
part  of  the  Western  Church  continued  to  acknowledge  Urban  as 
the  true  "  vicar  of  Christ ;"  but  France,  Spain,  Austria,  Naples, 
Savoy,  Scotland,  Sicily,  and  Cyprus,  espoused  the  cause  of  dement 
as  the  legitimate  pontiff '. 

France  was  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  lawfulness  of  his  dec^ 
tion.  Charles  V.  convoked  assemblies  of  bishops,  clergy,  and 
nobles ;  and  having  laid  before  them  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  exacted  an  oath  from  them  to  decide  according  to 
justice,  they  concurred  in  approving  the  conduct  of  the  cardinals, 
and  in  recommending  the  king  to  acknowledge  Clement  as 
pope. 

Spain,  at  first,  was  neutral,  and  did  not  recognize  either  of  the 
anti-popes.  Henry,  King  of  Castile,  on  learning  the  division 
which  had  taken  place,  and  seeing  the  different  opinions  of  the 
most  learned  men,  determined  to  remain  neutral,  until  more  fullj 
informed  on  the  case ;  but,  dying  shortly  afterwards,  his  sen, 
John,  King  of  Castile^  sent  ambassadors  to  Bome  and  Avignon 
to  the  rival  popes,  to  acquire  information  as  to  their  respective 
elections;  and  in  1881,  after  the  respective  pontifis,  by  their 
legates,  had  pleaded  their  cause  before  a  Boyai  Commissum,  the 

^  The  excommtiication  against  the  adherents  of  Clement  was  conceired  in  theM 
tenns,  **  Qui  vero  contra  prsemissa  vel  aliquid  preemissorum  faeerent,  seu  qpi  pn»- 
fatum  Robertum,  qui  se  Clementem  Papam  nominat,  scienter  Papam  nominarent,T^ 
ipsiim  pro  Papa  tenerent,  crederent,  vel  proedicarent,  si  personse  sineulare!!,  exeoo* 
municationis,  si  vcro  communitas  vel  universitas  essent,  interdictf  senleDtias  n* 
currerent  eo  ipso/*     Raynald.  Annal.  ann.  1378.  c.  cviii. 

«  Raynaldus  observes  here,  **  Ditcittuti  te  trifariam,  in^emuU  Chridiamu  oHm: 
pars  quidem  ma;Kima  Urbano  Ppntifici  conjuncta  boesit :  pars  ad  Robertum  Antf< 
papam  deficit ;  pars  neutri  studcrc  professus  est/'    .Ajinal.  ann.  1379.  no.  1« 
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king  published  his  declaration  in  favtkpd^iu^t^kDe  Clement  VII , 
Mid  rejecting  Urban  VL  as  an  intruder.         "'e  in  i 

There  is  something  peculiarly  instructive  in  this*  jxamination 
pf  the  papal  ekctiansoy  t0mparal  sovereignSy  and  their  parliammtt 
^  eammissioners.  It  would  be  difficult  to  see,  why,  if  temporal 
princes,  may  examine  the  elections  of  those  who  assume  to  be 
Deads  of  the  Church  and  vicars  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  may  not 
examine  all  cases  of  disputed  elections  in  sees.  In  1387,  the 
Kings  of  Aragon  and  of  Navarre  followed  the  example  of  France 
and  Castile,  and  acknowledged  Clement  as  pope. 

We  now  proceed  to  show  the  effects  and  consequences  of  this 
ichism.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  calling  it  by  this  name, 
although  we  admit,  with  the  whole  body  of  Romish  authors,  that 
ndther  party  was  cut  off  from  the  Catholic  Church.  We  must 
first  look  to  the  proceedings  of  Pope  Urban  and  his  party; 
Soon  after  the  election  of  Pope  Clement,  Urban  published  a 
trail;  in  which,  having  referred  to  the  schism  of  Robert  of 
Ckneva  and  the  other  cardinals,  and  their  election  of  Robert  as 
anti-pope,  and  having  mentioned  a  number  of  prelates  as  their 
aooomplioes,  amongst  whom  was  James,  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, he  included  them  all  in  one  sentence  of  condemnation^ 
dedaring  them  excommunicated,  as  guilty  of  heresy,  schism^ 
treason,  and  apostasy.  He  declared  them  deprived  of  the 
eardinalate,  and  of  all  dignities  temporal  and  spiritual,  with  all 
other  clauses  of  the  most  rigorous  censures  according  to  the 
style  of  those  times. 

Joanna,  Queen  of  Naples,  having  recognized  Clement  as  the 
true  pope,  and  commanded  her  subjects  to  acknowledge  him  as 
meh,  Urban  published  a  bull,  containing  an  order  to  preach  a 
temsade  against  Clement  and  his  adherents  in  the  kingdom  of 
Maples,  with  the  same  indulgences  as  for  visiting  the  Holy  Land. 
Nor  did  Urban  content  himself  with  this  step,  which  seems  not 
to  have  had  much  effect.  He  next  proceeded  against  the  Queen 
Joanna,  and  pronounced  a  sentence  against  her,  by  which  he 
declared  her  to  be  guilty  of  schism,  heresy,  and  treason,  for 
oonspiring  against  him  :  in  punishment  of  which  he  d^sed  her^ 
deprived  her  of  all  the  dignities,  honours,  kingdoms,  lands,  and 
fiefs,  which  she  held  from  the  Church,  the  empire,  or  other 
hirds ;  declaring  all  her  goods  confiscated,  and  all  her  vassals 
absolved  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance  ;  forbidding  all  persons  to 
obey  her,  under  pain  of  excommunication  against  persons,  and 
interdict  against  communities.  He  also  published  a  sentence  of 
excommunication  and  deposal  against  the  Archbishop  of  Naples, 
who  had  recognized  Pope  Clement ;  and  he  appointed  another 
prslate  to  the  See  of  Nfq>les. 

Bb2 
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These  sentences,  however,  would  have  been  ineffectoal,  had 
not  the  pope  applied  to  the  temporal  power  to  cany  them  into 
execution.  He  accordingly  sent  an  embassy  to  the  King  of 
Hungary,  offering  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  and  Na[des  to  Chariea, 
Duke  of  Durazzo,  a  near  relative  of  the  king,  on  condition  of  hit 
marching  an  army  into  Naples,  and  expelling  the  Queen.  This 
tempting  bait  was  accepted,  and  Charles  was  sent  into  Italy 
with  a  sufficient  force  ;  the  pope  supplying  him  with  a  consid£^ 
able  subsidy,  which  was  raised  by  the  sale  o/'a  large  portion  of  (if 
domains  and  rights  of  the  churches  and  monasteries  oj  Rome,  For 
the  same  object,  the  pontiff  sold  the  gold  and  silver  chalices^  imaga 
of  the  saints^  and  other  precious  ornaments  of  the  churches^  or  mdted 
them  down.  A  commission  of  the  pope  exists,  directed  to  two 
cardinals,  authorizing  them  to  alienate  temporarily  or  in  per- 
petuity the  property  cfthe  churches^  without  r^ard  to  the  prelates 
or  incumbents  of  benefices,  until  the  sum  judged  necessary  hj 
the  commissioners  should  be  raised. 

The  alienation  of  Church  property  was  then,  it  seems,  prac- 
tised without  scruple  by  the  pontiffs  themselves  in  those  ages; 
nor  does  it  seem  that  the  expulsion  of  a  sovereign  prince  from 
her  dominions  was  an  object  which,  in  itself,  was  more  legitimate, 
than  the  mere  enrichment  of  the  pontiff  or  of  his  adherents 
would  have  been.  If  Henry  VIH.  is  to  be  censured  for  his 
application  of  monastic  property  and  valuables  to  the  endowment 
of  new  bishoprics  or  the  enrichment  of  his  nobles,  he  was,  at 
least,  only  treading  in  the  stops  of  the  pontiffs  themselyes. 

Charles  was  received  at  Rome  by  Pope  Urban  VI.  with  much 
honour,  and  the  pope  conferred  on  him,  by  a  bull,  the  investiture 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  new  king,  on  his  part,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  pope,  in  which  he  testified  his  gratitude,  and  agreed 
to  certain  conditions,  one  of  which  was  a  promise  to  preserve  to 
Francis  Prignano,  tJte  pope's  nephew^  the  Principality  of  Gapoa, 
Duchy  of  Amalfi,  and  other  territories,  which  the  pope  had 
reserved  for  him  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  This  young  man 
was  altogether  without  merit ;  and  Charles  reluctantly  resigned 
so  large  a  part  of  his  kingdom,  but  he  could  not  refuse  the  pope, 
from  whom  alone  he  was  to  derive  his  title  to  the  kingdom  of 
Naples. 

Facts  like  these  sufficiently  show  the  consequences  of  admitting 
the  temporal  power  claimed  by  the  popes  from  the  time  of  Gre- 
gory VII.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  convince  the  mind  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  Jesus  Christ  to  establish  a  power  in  the  Church 
which  should  enable  its  heads  to  raise  their  own  immediate  rela- 
tions to  the  rank  of  sovereign  princes,  and  should  authorize  them 
to  dismember  monarchies,  and  assign  their  portions  to  whomso* 
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ever  they  pleased.  Yet,  if  communion  with  the  See  of  Borne  be 
essential  to  salvation,  it  follows  that  the  pope  mwt  have  absolute 
power  over  all  kings ;  because  he  need  only  enforce  his  decrees  by 
excommunication,  and  every  one  mttst  be  hound  to  obey  them, 

^  On  the  approach  of  Charles,  the  people  of  Naples  revolted  in 
Iu8  &vour;  the  queen  was  taken  prisoner;  several  cardinals, 
luBhops,  and  abbots  of  the  party  of  Pope  Clement  were  also 
aeizeo,  and  thrown  into  prison  ;  where  they  lived  in  poverty  and 
misery,  having  lost  their  benefices  and  other  possessions.  Seve- 
tbL  of  these  unhappy  victims  died  in  confinement,  amongst  whom 
was  Cardinal  de  itro,  whom  the  Clementine  party  regarded  as  a 
martyr. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  papal  nominee  to  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  caused  the  unhappy  Queen  Joanna  to  be  put  to  death  in 
prison ;  and  we  do  not  find  that  the  pope  addressed  to  him  any 
remonstrance  on  the  subject.  Queen  Ehzabeth  is  regarded  as  a 
monster,  for  her  punishment  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots ;  but  here 
was  a  case  which  was  in  every  respect  worse,  perpetrated  by  an 
obedient  son  of  the  papacy.  Instead  of  expressing  any  horror  at 
this  act,  Pope  Urban  Vl.  went  to  Naples,  where  he  was  received 
by  the  new  king  and  queen  with  great  respect,  and  where  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  issuing  bulls  of  excommunication,  and  pro« 
claiming  a  crusade  against  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  was  the 
ClemenUne  candidate  for  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  pope'^s  nephew^  Francis  Prignano,  wno  resided  with  him, 
carried  off  by  force  from  the  nunnery  of  St.  Saviour  a  young  lady 
of  noble  birth,  a  professed  nun  of  the  order  of  St.  Clare,  whom  he 
retained  at  his  residence  for  several  days.  The  scandalous  and 
immoral  conduct  of  this  man  was  viewed  with  the  utmost  indul* 

SDce  by  the  pope,  who  always  excused  him  on  the  plea  oi  youthy 
DUgh  Frignano  was  forty  years  of  age.  This  crime,  however, 
caused  so  great  a  disturbance  in  Naples,  that  the  king  cited  Prig* 
iiaoo  before  him,  and,  on  his  non-appearance  for  trial,  condemn^ 
him  to  lose  his  head.  The  pope,  however,  interfered,  and  dis- 
puted the  right  of  the  king  to  condemn  one  of  the  nobles  in  his 
presence ;  and  the  matter  was  ultimately  so  arranged,  by  the  in- 
terference of  "  his  Holiness**'  Pope  Urban,  that  Prignano  escaped 
with  impunity,  and  even  obtained  in  marriage  a  relative  of  the 
kii^  with  a  large  portion. 

We  now  turn  to  the  proceedings  of  Urban  and  his  party  in 
other  parts  of  Europe. 

'  Having  learnt  the  declaration  of  the  king  of  Castile  in  favour 
of  Pope  Clement,  Urban  published  a  bull  against  this  soverei^, 
jn  which  he  described  him  as  **'  John  Henriquez,  a  child  of  ini- 
quity, calling  himself  king  of  Castile  and  Leon  \^  and.after  conn 
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plaining  that  this  prince  had  fraudulently  assumed  an  iDdepsfii* 
encc  or  neutrality,  which  was  a  species  of  heresy,  and  had  pe^ 
sisted  in  it  for  a  time,  usurping  tne  papal  revenues  and  lipitB, 
and  causing  the  cathedrals,  monasteries,  and  other  benefioes  tn 
be  occupied  by  schismatics,  he  had,  at  length,  assembled  vaiiou 
prelates  of  his  kingdom,  and  had  declared  openly  for  the  antipope. 
^^  Wherefore,'*^  continues  Pope  Urban,  (on  the  non-appearance  of 
^he  king  at  the  papal  citation,)  ^'  we  have  pronounced  against  him 
our  sentence,  by  which  we  have  deprived  and  deposed  him  from 
all  dignity,  honour,  and  his  right  to  the  kin^om  of  Gaetile  and 
Leon,  and  from  all  his  fiefs  and  other  possessions,  which  we  hav« 
confiscated.  We  have  declared  him  infamous,  and  liable  to  be 
seized  by  all  faithful  Christians,  €md  smU  to  m  wUkout  delay;  ax 
if  he  cannot  be  so  sent  with  safety,  that  he  be  committed  to  strict 
confinement,  until  we  shall  otherwise  direct.  We  forbid  all  the 
faithful,  of  whatever  condition  or  dignity  they  may  be,  to  receive 
the  said  John  in  their  towns,  castles,  &c. ;  or  to  carry  com,  wine, 
or  other  provisions,  or  money,  to  him  and  his  followers,  under 
penalty  of  excommunication  for  individuals,  and  interdict  for 
places.  Under  the  same  penalties  we  forbid  any  obedience,  or 
duty,  or  service  to  be  paid  to  him,  declaring  absolved  from  tieir 
oaths  all  those  who  have  taken  them  to  him.  We  will  that  those 
who  undertake  the  crusade  for  the  purpose  of  making  war  on 
him,  and  exterminating  him,  enjoy  the  same  indulgence  and  pri<* 
vilegcs  as  those  who  take  the  cross  for  the  Holy  Land.^ 

The  King  of  Castile,  notwithstanding  this  formidable  sentence, 
remained  undisturbed  in  the  possession  of  his  dominions,  as  it 
happened  that  there  was  no  one  to  carry  the  papal  sentence  into 
effect.  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  was  about  to  do  so, 
and  had  received  full  authority  from  Pope  Urban  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  he  was  prevented  from  invading  Spain  by  the  affiurs  of 
England,  which  required  his  presence.  He  assumed,  however,  the 
title  of  King  of  Castile. 

Another  unlucky  attempt  was  made  to  preach  a  crusade  agaiosi 
France.  Henry  Spencer,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  received  from 
Urban  the  appointment  of  Apostolic  Nuncio,  with  great  powers; 
and  for  the  support  of  the  crusade  thus  levied  against  France, 
the  pope  ordered  a  tenth  of  their  revenues  to  be  paid  by  all  the 
churches  of  England.  The  Nuncio,  however,  after  disembarkiiig 
)^is  troops,  led  them  against  the  Flemings  instead  of  against  the 
king  of  France ;  but  he  was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  retreat  to 
his  own  diocese,  leaving  the  cause  of  Pope  Clement  in  undistuib^ 
possession. 

.    We  must  now  turn  to  the  proceedings  of  the  opposite  party — 
that  of  Pope  Clement. 


'  *  As  8CKMI  as  Olement  had  been  elected,  he  despatched  legates 
and  nuncios  to  all  the  courts  of  ChriBtendom,  to  lay  before  them 
his  title  to  the  papacy.  These  ambassadors  were,  in  many  cases, 
not  received  by  those  to  whom  they  were  sent,  though  they  were 
basked  by  the  king  of  France.  Pope  Urbim  havmg  sent  ihei 
bishop  of  Oordova  on  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Arragon,  he 
was  taken  on  his  voyage  by  some  adherents  of  Gement,  and 
aent  to  Fondi,  where  "  the  Antichrist ""  (as  Urban  styled  him) 
xiBsided,  Mid  where  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  Clement,  having 
retired  to  France,  sent  to  his  party  in  Italy  all  the  troops  and 
mcmey  that  he  could  collect.  He  also  proceeded  to  publish 
bolls  oi  excommunication  and  depoeal  against  Urban  and  his 
parly. 

From  this  moment  the  whole  Latin  Ghurch  was  involved' 
in  schism.  Numbers  of  prelates,  priests,  and  other  clergy  of 
the  obedience  of  Urban,  travelling  by  sea  or  land,  were  taken  by 
the  adherents  of  Clement,  maltreated,  drowned,  burnt,  or  put 
to  death  in  some  other  way.  Towns,  castles,  and  villages,  were 
tak^i  and  destroyed  in  Naples  and  the  papal  states ;  churches 
and  monasteries  were  ruined,  or  their  property  sold,  without 
apeaking  of  murder,  pillage,  and  other  crimes. 
<  The  adherents  of  Clement  were  treated  in  the  same  way  by  the 
Urbanists.  They  were  persecuted  so  cruelly  in  person  and  pro- 
perty, that  they  were  obliged  to  seek  support  from  Clement. 
N^ttmbers  of  them  were  reduced  to  poverty ;  others,  though  con- 
▼inoed  of  the  justice  of  Clement^s  cause,  acknowledged  Urban,  in 
order  to  save  their  properties. 

We  now  return  for  a  moment  to  the  condition  of  Naples. 
Shortly  after  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Charles,  duke  of 
Dnraczo,  and  the  murder  of  the  queen,  this  prince  and  Pope 
Urban  began  to  dispute  over  their  spoils ;  and  the  result  was, 
that  the  quarrel  proceeded  to  such  a  length,  that  the  pope 
excommumoated  and  deposed  the  new  king,  who  had  ventured  to 
(dead  the  right  of  a  conqueror  as  authorizing  him  to  govern  his 
dominions  without  continual  interference  from  the  pope.  There 
was,  however,  no  one  to  execute  the  papal  bull  of  deposition,  and 
tiierefore  Charles  remained  in  the  possession  of  his  dominions;  but 
on  the  death  of  this  prince,  jn  1886,  the  party  of  Pope  Clement 
became  predominant  at  Naples ;  and  Louis,  the  representative  of 
Queen  Joanna,  ascended  the  throne.  Pope  Clement,  on  this 
Qocasion,  showed  as  little  regard  for  Church  property  as  his 
opponent  Urban ;  for  he  gave  permission  to  his  partisans  to  sell 
tne  Church  phte  in  order  to  pay  their  soldiers. 

Tlie  difficulty  of  deciding  who  was  the  legitimate  oocupaot  of 
the  pontificate  at  this  .time  was  increased  by  the  fact,  that  each 
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party  could  refer  to  peraoiis  of  extraordinuj  aanetitj  as  on  ftor 
side.  Pope  Urban^s  cause  was  warmly  supported  by  the  bmcm 
saint,  Catherine  of  Sienna,  who  was  canonized  in  the  foDowiiiK 
centur}%  and  whose  visions  and  miracles  have  always  rendeiea 
her  an  object  of  profound  adoration  in  the  Roman  Chnreh.  TUi 
extraordinary  vii^n,  according  to  her  own  account,  had  beea 
solemnly  married  to  our  Saviour,  in  presence  of  the  ViigiB 
&Iar>' ;  and  she  affirmed  that  the  wedding-ring  remained  alms 
invisibly  on  her  finger.  She  had  sucked  the  Uood  fitmi  the 
wound  in  his  side,  had  received  his  heart  in  exchange  for  her 
own,  and  she  bore  invisibly  on  her  body  the  marks  of  his  woimde. 
Such  a  person  was  undoubtedly  possessed  of  the  highest  aathority 
amongst  the  people,  and  Pope  Urban  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  enabled  to  profit  by  it.  He  sent  for  her  to  Borne,  and  by  his 
desire  she  delivered  an  exhortation  to  the  cardiiuJa,  exoting 
them  to  constancy  in  support  of  the  pope.  Shortly  afterwardiy 
he  proposed  to  send  her  to  Queen  Joanna  of  Naples,  who  had 
adopted  the  cause  of  CSement,  in  the  hopes  of  alterimr  her  pur- 
pose; and  he  next  intended  to  despatch  her  into  France  on 
a  similar  errand  to  the  French  king.  The  saint,  in  the  mean 
time,  wrote  on  all  sides  in  favour  of  Pope  Urban.  She  deqntched 
epistles  to  the  three  Italian  cardinals,  to  Queen  Joanna,  and  to 
the  king  of  France,  in  which  she  described  those  who  had  any 

Eart  in  the  election  of  Clement  as  members  separated  from  their 
ead,  and  demons  incarnate  !  She  also  wrote  to  Charles,  after- 
wards king  of  Naples,  to  excite  him  to  make  war  on  the  schis- 
matics. According  to  the  statement  of  a  holy  friar,  who  was 
one  of  the  friends  of  St.  Bridget,  and  who  wrote  at  this  time  in 
favour  of  Pope  Urban,  several  of  his  friends  had  received  divine 
revelations  in  prayer,  in  favour  of  that  Pope^s  title ^  St.  Ca- 
tharine of  Sweden,  daughter  of  St.  Bridget,  was  a  partisan  of 
Urban*.  The  blessed  Peter  of  Aragon  also  professed  to  receire 
revelations  from  God  in  favour  of  Pope  Urban  ••  On  the  other 
hand,  the  blessed  Peter  of  Luxemburg^  who  was  beatified  in 
1517,  was  an  adherent  of  the  Clementine  party.     This  illustrious 

Ccrsonage  was  presented  to  a  canonrv  in  the  cathedral  of  Paris 
y  Pope  Clement,  when  he  had  attamed  the  respectable  age  of 
nine  years!  Two  years  afterwards,  he  became  provided  with 
two  more  prebends  and  two  archdeaconries;  which  is  in  itself 
somewhat  marvellous.  When  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  pope 
advanced  him  to  the  management  of  the  bishopnc  of  Metx; 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  advantage  derived  from  all  ecclesias- 

^  Raynald.  Annal.  ann.  1379,  n.  12.  >  Ra^nald.  nbi  supiv,  n.  S9. 

*  Rayuald.  ubi  supniy  n.  7- 
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lieal  patronage  being  placed  absolutely  in  the  papal  powet,  with* 
out  anj  obligation  to  observe  the  canons.  At  sixteen  years  of 
■ge,  this  eminent  personage  became  a  cardinal  ^  He  was  not  yet 
in  holy  orders ;  but  his  piety  was  very  remarkable,  and  his  aus* 
terities  were  so  (p^at,  that  he  fell  ill  and  died ;  and  although  he 
had  worked  no  miracles  during  his  life,  he  began,  (as  it  was  said,) 
immediately  after  he  was  buried,  to  perform  all  kinds  of  cures, 
and  these  miracles  were  continued  for  many  years.  The  cause  of 
Pope  Olement  derived  more  advantage  from  these  prodigies 
than  can  well  be  described.  St.  Vincent  of  Ferrer  was  also 
a  CSementine  saint,  and  did  good  service  to  the  cause. 

The  support  which  Catherine  of  Sienna  so  warmly  tendered  to 
Pope  Urban  could  not  certainly  have  been  based  on  any  revela- 
tion concerning  any  peculiar  sanctity  in  his  character.  Un- 
doubtedly this  pontiff  possessed  the  character  of  a  devout,  humble, 
diaintMrested  prelate,  before  his  elevation  to  the  papacy.  He  was 
zealous  for  chastity  and  iustice;  he  said  mass  every  day;  he 
wore  sackcloth  day  and  night,  fasted  during  Advent,  and  from 
Septoagesima,  besides  the  fasts  of  obli^tion ;  and  every  niffht, 
when  he  retired  to  bed,  he  caused  the  Sible  to  be  read  to  him 
nntil  he  fell  asleep.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  such 
a  character  in  many  respects ;  but  still  there  were  some  strange 
points  in  his  character,  after  all.  Kinir  Henry  VIII.  was  not 
kgood  num.  and  yet  he  was,  perhaps,  as  m^/ul  a  man  as 
Pope  Urban.  We  must  describe  one  passage  in  the  life  of  this 
pontiff. 

While  he  was  residing  at  Naples  in  1384,  he  was  secretly 
informed  by  the  cardinal  of  Manupelle,  that  several  of  the  car* 
dinals  of  his  own  party  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against 
him,  with  a  view  to  depose  him,  and  deprive  him  of  life.    The 

s  ne  mode  in  whidi  eoclesiBStical  preferments  were  distrilmted  in  the  deyt  of 
Honied  aflcendftDcy,  when  the  Reformation  had  not  shorn  it  of  its  fair  proportions^ 
may  be  illastratcd  from  the  history  of  Giovanni  do  Medici,  afterwards  Pope  Leo  X. 
In  the  serenth  year  of  his  age  he  receired  the  tonsure,  and  was  declared  capable  of 
ecflkdasriral  praferment  I  In  the  following  year,  accordingly,  he  was  appointed 
AibU  of  Forte  Dolce ;  and  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  presently  after  made  him  abbot  of 
Passignano.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  was  nominated  Cardinal  ;  and  he  was  at 
the  same  thne,  Canon  of  Florence,  of  Fi^sole.  and  of  Arezzo  ;  Rector  of  Carmignano, 
Giogoli,  S.  Oasciano,  S.  Giovanni  in  Valdamo,  S.  Pietro  at  Casale,  S.  Maroellino  at 
Caeebiano  y  prior  of  Monte  Varchi ;  Precentor  of  S.  Antonio  at  Florence  ;  proposto 
of  Prato  ;  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  of  S.  Giovanni  of  Passignano,  of  S.  Maria  of 
Moribondo,  of  S.  Martino  of  Forte  Dolce  in  France,  of  S.  Lorenzo  of  Coltibuono,  of 
8.  Salmtore  at  Vajano,  of  S.  Bartolommeo  at  Anghiari,  of  S.  Maria  at  Monte  Piano, 
of  Sb  Piuliano  at  Tours,  of  S.  Giusto  and  S.  ClomeBt  at  Volterra,  of  S.  Stelano  at 
Bologna,  of  S.  Michaele  in  Arezzo,  of  Chiaravelle  at  Milan,  of  the  Diocese  of  Pino 
in  Pittavia,  and  of  the  Caaa  Dei  at  Chiaramonte ;  and  Archbishop  of  Amalfi  I ! — 
Boiooej  Leo  X.  voL  i.  note  7* 


pontiff  immediately  seized  six  of  the  eaidinab  whom  he  auapecid 
of  heiufr  engaged  in  this  eoospiracy.  Having  eanaed  them  to  ht 
led  to  his  chamber,  he  interrogated  them  with  regard  to  tk 
conspiracy,  which  they  altogether  denied.  He  then  fdaeed  thes 
hn  the  hands  of  his  nephew,  Francis  Prignano,  whom  oar  redkB 
will  remember,  who  put  them  to  the  toitnre,  and  th^  then  ladB 
confession,  and  were  thrown  into  prison. 

The  pope  immediately  declared  these  cardinab,  whether  mifiv- 
tonate  or  guilty,  deprived  of  all  their  benefioea  and  properij. 
He  then  appointed  a  commission  of  seven  peraona  to  eramiiw 
them.  The  commissioners  found  the  six  cardinala  loaded  with 
heavy  chains,  and  in  extreme  suflfering.  When  the  commjasionew 
returned  to  the  pope  with  a  report  of  the  result  of  their  exanuna- 
tion,  some  of  them  were  so  deeply  aflfected  by  what  they  iai 
seen,  that  they  could  not  refrain  from  tears  in  the  Popov's  pre* 
sence.  This  enraged  the  pontiff,  who  inquired,  ^^  Why  do  yoa 
weep  like  women  !^  Thierri  of  Niem,  who  remained  after  tha 
others  had  left  his  presence,  ventured  to  intreat  hia  holiness  ts 
remove  his  court  to  some  more  secure  place,  and  to  pardon  the 
cardinals  who  were  accused ;  but  the  more  he  spoke,  the  higher 
grew  the  anger  of  the  pope,  his  face  became  inflamed  like  a  i/mtk, 
and  his  voice  was  hoarse  with  agitation. 

Thierri  in  surprise  remained  silent,  when  the  pope  assured  him 
that  he  was  ill-informed  on  the  subject,  but  that  he  would  enabh 
him  to  judge  better.  He  then  called  for  the  confession  of  the 
Bishop  of  Aquila,  whom  on  the  preceding  day  he  had  caused  to 
be  cruelly  tormented  on  the  rack,  and  who  had  confessed  more 
than  the  other  prisoners.  But  though  Thierri  observed  that  no 
dependence  could  be  placed  on  confessions  gained  by  torture,  the 
po})e  was  not  in  any  degree  softened. 

It  was  in  vain  that  several  cardinals  and  the  King  of  Naples 
interceded  for  the  liberation  of  the  imprisoned  cardinals.  The 
I)OT)e,  after  some  time,  held  a  consistory,  before  which  these 
unliappy  prelates  were  brought ;  and  he  promised  to  pardon  them 
if  they  would  confess  their  guilt ;  but  they  continued  stedfSutly 
to  maintain  their  innocence,  and  were  remanded  to  prison,  where 
they  lay  in  great  misery,  suffering  from  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold ; 
and  devoured  with  vermin. 

The  pope  now  resolved  to  put  them  to  the  torture  a  second 
time  ;  and  the  same  connuissionera  were  called  in.  They  began 
with  the  Cardinal  de  Sangre,  who  was  brought  in  irons.  Havu^ 
removed  his  clothes,  the  ministers  of  torture  applied  the  rack 
with  cruel  violence.  The  pope'*s  nephew,  Prignano,  who  was  at 
hand,  laughed  heartily ;  but  one  commissioner  who  was  preseot 
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oitreAted  the  eardinal  to  say  something  to  save  his  life ;  and  he 
aocordingly  said,  *^  This  affliction  has  been  i^eserved  for  me  by 
Ck>d''8  judgment.  When  I  was  legate  in  this  kingdom,  I  spared 
peither  bishops  nor  abbots,  nor  any  one  else,  of  whatever  con- 
HAm^  believing  that  I  should  thus  please  the  pope/' 
'.  Tbe  p<4>e  next  conunanded  one  of  his  agents  to  inflict  the 
fantarB  on  the  Qwdinal  of  Venice,  and  he  added,  '^  Torment  him 
util  I  hear  his  cries.^  The  unhappy  cardinal,  thouf^  i^ged, 
nckW,  and  of  a  delicate  frame,  was  thus  tormented  from  sun-rise 
to  the  hour  of  dinner,  repeating  at  every  blow  of  the  cord, 
*>  Jesus  Christ  has  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example.^'  In 
the  mean  time  the  pope  was  walking  in  the  garden  beneath, 
Mpeating  his  breviary-ofiiee  aloud,  in  order  to  remind  the  tor- 
turers to  execute  their  commission.  In  the  same  way,  the  rest 
of  the  six  cardinals  were  again  put  to  the  torture. 

The  pontiff  shortly  afterwards  left  Nocera  with  his  court,  but 
earried  the  prisoners  with  him,  making  them  ride  under  guard 
near  his  person.  The  Bishop  of  Aquila  could  not  ride  as  fast  as 
the  pope  desired,  because  he  was  badly  mounted,  and  still  felt  the 
rBBoltB  of  the  torture  which  had  been  inflicted  on  him.  The 
pontiff,  believinff  that  he  was  making  delavs  in  the  hopes  of  escape^ 
became  enraged;  and  directed  him  to  be  put  to  aeath  by  the 
■oUiers  who  accompanied  him  ;  who,  after  having  slain  him  with 
many  blows,  left  him  dead,  and  unburied. 

The  other  prisoners  accompanied  the  pope  on  his  journey,  and 
they  at  length  arrived  at  Genoa,  where  their  friends  made  an 
ineTOCtual  attempt  to  release  them  from  confinement.  The 
pontiff  here,  at  the  request  of  Richard,  king  of  England,  released 
one  of  the  cardinals,  who  was  an  Englishman,  and  whom  he  had 
deprived  of  all  his  benefices.  The  remaining  five  continued  impri* 
aoned  in  the  pope^s  house.  A  church  was  annexed  to  the  house ; 
and  if  persons  came  at  unusual  hours  to  that  church,  the  pontiff 
suspected  them  of  a  design  to  release  the  imprisoned  cardinals, 
knd  in  various  cases  put  them  to  the  torture.  The  doge  and 
eitiaens  of  Gtenoa  in  vam  supplicated  for  mercy  for  the  prisoners. 
The  pontiff,  at  length,  being  about  to  proceed  into  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death  in  the  ni^t.  The 
manner  of  their  death  is  difierently  related.  According  to  one 
aoeonnt,  they  were  thrown  into  the  sea ;  according  to  another, 
they  were  butchered,  and  then  interred  in  a  stable.  The  un- 
hi^py  cardinals,  however,  terminated  thus  their  tortures  and  their 
severe  captivity. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Urban  is  not  known  in  history  as  a 
pontiff  remarkable,  for  cruelty  or  ferocity ;  and  yet  wc  think, 
that  bad  as  was  the  conduct  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  humane  and 
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Christian  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  pontiff,  whose  eaoae  m 
supportc'd  by  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  ana  by  others  whose  lunNi 
figure  in  the  Bomish  Calendar. 

In  1389,  Urban  VI.  after  a  pontificate  of  eleven  years,  dnring 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  been  divided  by  scUnii 
expired.  The  cardinals  of  his  obedience  immediate  wnti 
letters  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  Kings  of  Hnium 
England,  and  Portugal,  and  the  other  states  of  the  same  o£en- 
encc ;  and  they  then  met  in  conclave,  and  chose  Peter  Tomaodli 
as  pope,  who  took  the  name  of  Bonifack  IX. 

Boniface  was  very  active  in  endeavouring  to  gam  over  adhe- 
rents to  his  party  from  the  opposite  party  of  Pope  dement.  He 
sent  into  Sicily  the  Bishop  of  Puzzoli,  with  a  form  of  oiJuraiM 
of  schism^  in  the  hopes  of  brinring  back  to  his  commmuon  thne 
who  had  quitted  it  for  that  of  Pope  Clement'.  He  also  sent  tbe 
Patriarch  of  Grado  into  France  with  the  power  of  absolving  aD 
persons,  who  were  of  CIement'*s  communion,  from  the  ceDsnrai 
they  had  incurred,  after  having  received  their  abjuration.  He 
despatched  a  similar  envoy  into  Spain  ;  and  to  maintain  more 
effectually  his  authority,  he  proceeded  against  Pope  Clement,  and 
publishea  an  excommunication  against  him  and  his  adherentSi 
which  was  met  by  a  similar  excommunication  from  Pope  Gemeni 
And  thus  these  two  parties,  into  which  the  Western  Church  wai 
divided,  continued,  as  they  had  been  already  for  eleven  yeanB^ 
separated  from  communion. 

Pope  Boniface  left  nothing  untried  with  a  view  to  reduce  the 
whole  of  the  Western  Church  to  his  obedience.  In  1391,  he 
sent  a  nuncio  to  Richard  II.,  king  of  England,  exhorting  him 
not  to  make  peace  with  France,  or  to  have  any  communication 
with  the  French  *' schismatics,'"  except  for  the  purpose  of  "re- 
ducing them  to  the  unity  of  the  Church  *.'"  In  the  same  year, 
Boniface  published  an  encyclical  letter,  ^^  in  which  he  dedauned 
against  schism,  and  alleged,  as  proofs  of  his  own  ridit,  the  reve- 
lations of  Brother  Peter,  Infant  of  Arragon,  and  of  St.  Bridget  ^ 
and  he  also  rejected  with  indignation  the  proposal  which  some 
persons  begun  to  make,  to  submit  the  question  between  the  two 
rival  popes  to  the  decision  of  a  general  council.  He  had  ^ao, 
the  year  before,  given  a  commission  to  two  cardinals  to  aM  its 
estates  of  churches  and  monasteries^  in  order  to  maintain  the  war 
against  the  Clementine  party  in  Naples ;  and  he  now  sold  more  of 
the  Church  lands  for  the  same  purpose  *• 

These  were  not  the  only  modes  in  which  the  pontiflb  in  those 

*  Fleury,  Hv,  xcviii.  n.  62.  »  IbiiL  n.  58. 

«  Ibid.  n.  57.  60. 
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iffeB  provided  for  the  necessities  of  the  papal  see  and  of  religion. 
They  had  acquired  the  right  of  levying  taxes  at  pleasure  on  the 
possessions  of  the  clei^.  During  the  whole  of  tnis  century,  we 
Bud  the  pontifib  levying  tenths  of  the  clerical  income  throughout 
Hie  world,  whenever  it  suited  their  convenience  to  do  so.  In 
hct,  if  they  had  a  right  to  impose  tenths  upon  the  clergy  at 
pkasare,  they  might  have  just  as  well  taken  away  half  or  the 
lAole  of  their  incomes. 
■    In  1391,  the  king  and  parliament  of  England  took  a  step  m 

3>poBition  to  the  papal  authority,  which  was  in  its  principle 
together  subversive  of  the  papal  authority.  They  enacted  a  law, 
tiuit  henceforward  any  one  who  should  go  beyond  sea  to  obtain 
the  provision  of  benefices  from  the  pope,  should  be  arrested  and 
imprisoned  as  a  rebel.  Pope  Boniface  issued  a  bull  c<mdemning 
th»  law,  in  which  he  observed,  that  some  seditious  persons  had 
bonnaded  the  king  to  *^  renew  the  law  of  King  Edward  his 
mther,  conformable  to  that  of  another  Edward,**"  by  which  the 
dections  to  episcopal  sees  and  other  benefices  were  reserved  to 
their  proper  patrons  in  England,  according  to  the  intention  of 
the  founaers,  under  the  penalties  of  prsemunire.  The  pontiff 
obncluded  ^^by  declaring  null  these  laws,  as  well  of  King 
Bichard  as  of  the  two  Edwards,  as  notoriously  contrary  to  the 
Bberty  of  the  Church  and  to  the  Roman  Church ;  and  orders  all 
Chose  who  have  possessed  themselves  of  benefices  under  pretext 
of  these  laws,  to  resign  them  in  two  months,  and  restore  the 
firditB  of  them.''^  (Fleury,  xcviii.  58.)  This  patronage  of  bene- 
fioes  throughout  Europe,  which  the  popes  had  become  possessed 
of,  was  founded  on  the  same  right  precisely  on  which  the  whole 
of  their  jurisdiction  rested.  They  had  themselves  made  laws 
teaerving  the  patronage  of  all  bishoprics  and  benefices  to  their  own 
disposal;  and  this  discipline  had  been  admitted  in  numberiess 
^teses.  The  English  were  claiming  a  right,  which  had  indeed 
existed  formerly,  but  which  was  at  an  end,  (according  to  the  See 
of  Home,)  by  virtue  of  the  legislation  of  the  popes,  who  were 
superior  to  all  powers,  even  to  that  of  the  Universal  Church. 
Consequently,  on  this  principle,  the  English  were  decidedly 
guilty  of  schism  and  rebellion  against  the  See  of  Rome.  If  the 
mrticular  Church  and  State  of  England  in  the  time  of 
Bichard  II.  had  the  right  of  reclaiming  their  ancient  rights,  or 
of  resisting  what  they  deemed  an  unjust  law  of  the  papal  see, 
they  had  a  right  to  do  the  same  in  the  reign  of  Henr^  VIII. 
and  Elizabeth.  If  they  had  no  such  right,  then  the  pontiff  has  a 
right  of  disposing  of  all  benefices  in  the  Church,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  clergy  and  people. 

We  now  come  to  an  important  era  in  the  schism,  which  gave 
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a  new  character  and  complexion  to  the  whole  afiBur.     Up  to  tbk 

Soint,  that  is,  for  about  sixteen  years,  the  Western  Church  wm 
ivided  into  two  opposite  parties  and  communions.  The  Tanooi 
nations  of  Europe  had  gradually  arranged  themaelTes  into  two 
distinct  and  separate  obediences ;  so  that  the  Church  was  dft« 
cidedly  divided  m  fact,  although  both  communions  professed  to 
be  obedient  to  their  own  pope*  The  division  was  as  complete  ia 
the  bosom  of  the  Latin  communion,  as  it  was  between  the  Latin 
communion  and  the  Greek.  There  were,  at  this  time,  two 
branches  of  the  Latin  Church  sepurated  from  mutual  commnnioib 
We  are  now  about  to  see  a  third  communion  established. 

Amongst  the  adherents  of  the  rival  communions,  a  pMrty  WM 
gradually  arising,  which  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  unity  b^ng 
restored  by  ecclesiastical  censures,  or  the  submission  of  one  m 
the  parties  to  the  other,  began  to  look  out  for  meatis  of 
submitting  the  question  to  some  other  tribunal  than  the  popm 
ihsmeehee* 

The  adherents  of  each  party,  tired  of  these  disputes,  began  to 
entreat  their  popes  to  restore  the  Church  to  unity ^  and  afterwards 
took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  In  Idd?^  some  Gkrmao 
princes  sent  privately  to  Pope  Urban,  to  press  him  *'  to  re-unik 
the  Church,''''  (Fleury,  xcviii.  36.)  To  gratify  the  general  desife, 
this  pontiff  instituted  the  feast  of  the  ^'Visitation  of  the  Viigio,"* 
the  object  of  which  was  to  *' obtain  the  union  of  the  Chmrai  by 
the  intercession  of  the  holy  Virgin."  This  pontiff,  however,  did 
not  dream  of  the  union  of  the  Church,  except  by  the  submission 
of  the  ''schismatics."  It  was  a  dangerous  experiment,  under 
such  circumstances,  for  the  rival  popes  to  express  their  wishes 
for  "  union^'*''  and  to  make  any  attempts  for  this  purpose.  They 
meant  nothing  but  the  "  submission  '  of  their  opponents ;  they 
had  no  notion  of  making  any  concession  themselves.  But  they 
were  taken  at  their  word  by  various  princes,  who  set  themselves 
in  earnest  io  unite  the  Church,  after  some  time. 

The  Urbanist  Pope  Boniface  sent  two  Carthusian  monks  to 
the  King  of  France,  exhorting  him  to  concur  in  putting  an  end 
to  the  schism,  which  had  continued,  he  says,  through  "the 
negligence  of  the  sovereigns."  (Fleury,  xcviii.  62.)  This  letter, 
which  was  only  intended  to  lead  the  king  to  unite  himself  to  the 
Urbanist  communion,  had  effects  of  a  very  different  kind.  The 
king  wrote  to  the  princes  of  Italy  of  the  Urbanist  communion, 
'•  inviting  them  to  concur  in  the  union  of  the  Church^  (Fleury, 
;ccviii.  64.)  But  this  was  not  the  most  serious  consequence, 
The  University  of  Paris,  rejoiced  at  this  prospect  of  restoring 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  went  in  procession,  to  return  thanks  ia 
the  Church  of  St.  Martin-des-Champs,  and  there  prepared  a 
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letter,  which  they  addressed  to  the  king,  on  the  mode  ofproeuring 
ihe  tinion  of  the  Church  and  finishing  the  schism.  Tnis  letter 
suggested  three  modes :  cession  by  the  two  contending  popes-*- 
eompromise — or  a  general  comicil.  The  first  was  recommended 
as  **the  most  prompt,  and  the  most  fitting  to  put  an  end  to  the 
•ehism.^  The  second  was  to  consist  in  assembling  a  select 
iramber  of  prelates,  or  ^ving  to  certain  individuals,  chosen  by  the 
pojpes,  the  power  of  deciding  the  difference.  '^  By  this  way,^  they 
said,  ^*  the  difference  would  be  sooner  ended,  and  he  who  would 
wish  to  avoid  it,  would  render  himself  suspected  of  knowing  the 
injustice  of  his  title.  And  let  it  not  be  said  that  the  pope 
9mmu4  submit  himself  to  any  one ;  this  would  be  to  ascribe  to  him 
an  attribute  belonging  to  tit)d  only, — that  of  not  being  obliged  to 
render  an  account  to  any  one  of  his  conduct.'"  The  thira  way 
would  be  *^  a  general  council,  which,  according  to  form  of  law, 
ought  only  to  be  composed  of  prelates ;  but  since,  to  our  shame, 
many  at  present  are  ignorant,  and  many  passionately  devoted  to 
one  or  the  other,  party,  an  equal  number  of  doctors  of  theology 
and  law,  from  the  famous  universities,  might  be  added  on  each 
ade,  and  the  deputies  of  cathedral  chapters  and  of  the  principal 
religious  orders  might  be  joined.^^  The  letter  concluded  thus: 
**  We  say  boldly,  that  if  one  of  the  contending  [popes]  obsti- 
nately raises  these  three  ways  without  proposing  another  suffix 
eient,  he  ought  to  be^  judged  an  obstinate  schismatic^  and  con- 
§equ&nify  a  heretic.  Far  from  being  the  pastor  of  the  flock  of 
Jesus  Christ,  he  is  a  deceiver  and  a  tyrant ;  he  must  be  no  more 
obeyed,  nor  lefk  any  government  or  use  of  the  patrimony  of  the 
Ohiiroh.  He  ought  to  be  driven  away  from  the  flock  like  a 
dangerous  wolf,  and  punished  with  the  severest  penalties  due  to 
Bchismatics,  since  he  does  not  care  for  the  scattering  and  loss  of 
ihe  flock,  and  thinks  of  nothing  but  satisfying  his  own  insatiable 
appetite.^^  (Fleury,  xcix.  1.) 

This  letter,  which  was  received  by  the  King  of  France,  and  by 
him  sent  to  Pope  Clement,  had  such  an  effect  on  the  pontiff,  that 
after  a  passionate  exclamation  that  these  letters  ^^  were  poisoned, 
and  de&matory  of  ike  holy  See,^^  he  became  ill,  was  seized  with 
apoplexy,  and  died  in  1 394. 

The  cardinals  of  his  party,  before  they  could  be  prevented  by  the 
ELing  of  France,  entered  the  conclave  and  elected  Peter  de  Luna^ 
Pope  Benedict  XII,  having  first  signed  a  declaration,  that  they 
would  all  sincerely  labour  to  ^^put  an  end  to  the  schism  which  now 
reigns  in  the  Church,  and  that  if  any  of  them  were  elected  pope, 
he  would,  if  necessary,  yield  that  dignity,  if  the  cardinals  judged 
it  expedient  for  the  *•  union  of  the  Church.'*  '*'*  (Fleury,  xcix.  8.) 
.    Stirong  as  the  language  of  the  Umyersity  of  Paris  was,  the  majo- 


<ir.u^.    r.i  oii^  =r>u  -idi!;^.  ':ne  parsr  Rccewcsed  fav  the  Uaiiaaij 
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.St.  P^^rr."  T!r.»:7  ct-tc  iiisiirzcii  das  iii«e  was  a  IwfKw  Birt 
thi^j  r.--3LT.^3urjeL  --La;  ^-eacae  tid  Ci«r%»  inu  A'ciArf,  the  frw 
^^  &.^  ireil  2LS  'hf^  »cL>ir.Azfir  a:itcr^  oc^txr  co  iiusigu,  or  to  pbec 
hL^  ^LZfAzrxTJzrr*  a:  tL^  'ii^ctibal  of  mdividxiafe  or  g^  a  menl 
er>''^r>ni.  >'.'3p  r:*^r«:  «as;  a  T-=iy  cn&jrans  prmciple.  it  ms  ■ 
bet  rralr.*>^nis:«l  rha:  al±OG,zti  :here  vas  a  troe  pope^  yet  paitcf 
tP^  Cnurcli  vx%  l:c  in  o'^cniniini'Xi  wiih  him;  that  onioo  vasaoft 
Up  l>:  ohtaxr^.d  Lv  jniruKftiiU:  to  ihe  trae  socoesBor  of  St.  PeCo; 
Lut  bv  Hxy:ii\:.2  hir.i  firoci  Lis  see,  if  iKcessair — hj y^^rcima  Um  to 
giv^r  up  the  car^  of  th-E:  dock  over  which,  according  to  tfceirovB 
principle.,  hf;  had  r^Kreived  foil  power  firomGod.  It  was  nisi  hdd 
tfiat  th^^vj  who  werr:  really  separated  from  the  commanion  of  the 
*•  hufirjiSviOr  of  St.  Peter"  were  cut  off  nrom  the  Catholic  ChurdL 
It  viSLH  not  held  that  thev  were  schismatics  or  heretics.  It  mi 
profi'/hed,  on  the  contrar}',  that  the  adherents  of  the  two  popes 
hhould  unite  in  electing  a  new  pontiff,  or  in  forming  a  tribtunl 
for  the  decision  of  the  questions  in  dispute,  or  in  assembling  a 
^<:neral  council ;  whereas,  if  one  party  had  been  considered  to  be 
HI  Hchiftrn,  they  would,  on  all  Catholic  principles,  have  had  nojurih 
diction — no  ri^ht  to  inake  decisions,  or  sit  in  councils. 

It  18,  of  course,  eanv  to  sav,  that  the  Universitv  of  Paris  held 
faUe  principles,  contrar}-  to  those  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Bnt 
the  ftimple  fact  i.s,  that  l\iG  great  majority  of  the  Latin  Church,  before 
lori^,  admitted  those  principles  in  the  most  material  points  fay 
acting  on  them.  The  true  pontiffs  as  well  as  the  schismatic 
{Mint iff,  were  both  ultimately  deposed;  and  a  new  pontiff  was 
elected,  who  was  acknowledged  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
WoHtcrn  (Jhurch  as  the  time  pope.  This  new  pontiff  was  unqaes- 
tioiiablv  a  Hchisniatical  intruder  into  the  See  of  Borne ;  and  vet 
tlK;  ^roat  body  of  the  Latin  Church  adhered  to  this  schismatic 
'J'h4!  tni4!  pontiff  was  left  with  very  few  adherents.  Whether  he 
wnH  (»f  the  IJrlmniHt  or  the  Clementine  party,  his  communion  only 
oxttMided  to  one  ruition;  and  this  proves  sufficiently,  that,  on 
ItoniiHh  i)rinci|)leH,  one  nation  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  Church 
limy  bo  Catholic, — nay,  that  the  ichole  Church  might  be  included 
in  OIK*  nation. 


I  Hut  w<»  must  return  to  the  thread  of  our  history. 

1'hc  King  uf  France  was  quite  in  earnest  for  the  ^' 
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ihe  Church,^  as  it  was  generally  called ;  and  seeing  that  embassies 
to  difierent  princes  did  not  produce  any  effect,  he  determined  to 
force  Benedict,  whom  he  acknowledged  as  jpope^  to  resign.  He 
accordingly  summoned  a  council,  which  was  attended  by  the  Latin 
pfttriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Jerusalem,  by  seven  archbishops, 
forty-six  bishops,  and  many  other  dignitaries,  all  of  whom  agreed 
in  recommending  the  pope  to  resign ;  and  the  king  accordingly  sent 
Ambassadors  to  the  pontiff  charged  with  this  recommendation. 
The  ambassadors,  who  were  princes  of  the  blood  royal^  required 
from  the  pope  a  copy  of  the  declaration  which  he  liad  signed  as 
a  cardinal  before  his  election,  and  they  pressed  him  to  point  out 
some  way  of  procuring  the  "  union.""  But  the  pontiff  had  not 
any  inclination  to  adopt  the  way  of  cession^  or  resigning  his  office, 
though  it  was  earnestly  pressed  on  him ;  and  he  could  not  be  got 
to  suggest  any  thing  except  a  conference  between  him  and  his 
papal  opponent.  After  repeated  attempts  to  shake  his  resolution, 
the  French  princes  were  obliged  to  retire ;  but  they  succeeded  in 
engaging  the  cardinals  of  Benedict  to  unite  with  them  in  recom- 
mending the  way  of  cession.  The  pope  then  issued  a  bull,  by  which 
he  formally  rejected  this  proposal ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the 
University  of  Paris  and  the  great  body  of  his  adherents  continued 
to  agitate  for  it  in  every  way ;  and  not  content  with  continual 
writings  on  the  subject,  the  University  of  Paris  at  length,  in  1396, 
took  the  step  of  publishing  a  declaration  against  the  pope,  on 
pretence  of  certain  censures  alleged  to  be  intended  by  him,  and 
concluded  with  an  app^l  to  a  general  council.  The  pope  con- 
demned this  appeal  as  ^*  contrary  to  the  plenitude  of  the  power 
which  St.  Peter  and  his  successors  have  received  from  Jesus 
CSirist,  and  to  the  sacred  canons,  which  j^rohibit  appeals  from  the 
holy  See,  or  from  the  pope."  (Fleury,  xcix.  14.)  This  did  not 
prevent  the  University  from  repeating  their  appeal,  in  which  they 
mentioned  instances  of  popes  who  had  been  deposed ;  as  Benedict 
V.  in  the  council  of  Rome,  a.d.  964;  Benedict  VI.  ordained  in 
972,  but  shortly  after  imprisoned  and  strangled  by  Centius; 
Benedict  IX.  expelled  by  the  Romans  in  1044,  &c. 

We  shall  presently  see  the  results  of  this  quarrel  between  Pope 
Benedict  and  his  adherents,  who  were  endeavouring  to  dragoon 
him  into  resigning  the  papacy.  But  we  must  look  for  a  moment 
to  the  afiairs  of  the  opposite  party. 

Pope  Boniface  must  have  bitterly  rued  his  letter  to  the  King 
of  France,  when  he  became  aware  of  its  consequences.  That 
active  prince,  when  fairly  engaged  in  the  business,  spared  no 
pains  to  carry  his  point ;  and  he  prevailed  upon  the  King  of 
England,  the  Emperor  of  Grennany.  and  other  princes  of  the 
Ummisi  party^  to  press  upon  their  own  pope  (Boniface)  the 
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necessity  of  rcsigninfr — a  proposal  which  this  pontiff  did  bqI 
ac(H!pt.  His  adherents  may  have  been  dissatisfied  at  this  con- 
duct ;  but  the^  remained  subject  to  the  pontift  and  there  acted 
conHistently  with  their  principles ;  so  that  Boniface  remained  in 
undisturlicd  possession  of  his  power  for  some  years  longer. 

Hut  very  different  were  the  fortunes  of  the  Qemeotuie  pope, 
lienedict  XII.  Irritated  at  the  failure  of  all  the  negotiatioM 
which  had  gone  on,  and  at  the  firm  attitude  maintained  by  tli»r 
pope,  the  French,  headed  by  the  University  of  Paris,  came  to  the 
conclusion,  tliat  the  best  way  to  compel  Benedict  to  resign  would 
be  to  withdraw  all  obedience  from  him,  and  to  refuse  to  recognia 
his  jurisdiction  ;  to  maintain  a  neutraUty  between  the  contending 
pontiffs. 

This  resolution  was  arrived  at  by  a  g^reat  aasembly  of  the 
prelates  and  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  who,  in  1398,  formally  with- 
drew from  their  obedience  of  Benedict,  acknowl^ying  kim^  at  tii 
same  tutie^  to  be  the  pope.  Nothing,  certainly,  could  be  more 
self-contradictory  than  such  a  position.  The  king  issued  letters- 
patent,  directing  the  mode  of  appointing  bisliops  and  clergy, 
during  the  subntraction  of  obedience ;  and  as  soon  as  all  this  '^^ 
acconipliwhed,  Pierre  D'Ailly,  Bishop  of  Cambray,  was  sent  to 
Avignon,  to  try  and  persuade  the  pope  to  resign,  and  Marshal 
du  Bou^icaut  to  compel  him  by  force.  The  bishop  failed  in  his 
attempt,  for  the  pope's  answer  was,  ^^  I  desire  the  union  of  the 
Church,  and  I  have  laboured  much  for  it;  but,  since  God  has 
appointed  me  to  the  pontificate,  and  you  have  elected  me,  I  i»tJ1 
remain  pope  as  long  as  I  live,  and  will  not  renounce  it  for  king, 
duke,  or  count,  nor  by  any  means  whatever.''^ 

<  )n  this,  the  marshal  was  called  in,  and  he  took  possession  of 
Avignon,  o|>ened  a  battery  on  the  papal  palace,  and  besieged  tlie 
}laco.  The  pope  himself  was  struck  with  some  shot ;  many  of 
lis  people  were  killed.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  French 
towards  their  pontiff.  In  the  mean  time,  the  example  of  France 
was  followed  by  Spain.  Castile  withdrew  from  the  pope'^s  obedi- 
ence. The  King  of  Aragon  alone  remained  faithful  to  his  cause; 
but  nothing  could  induce  the  pontiff  to  resign  his  dignity,  and  he 
remained  a  prisoner  in  his  palace  for  four  years,  deserted  by  the 
greater  nart  of  his  obedience,  Aragon  alone  remaining  faithful. 
At  length  ho  escaped,  beiiig  probably  assisted  in  the  attempt  by 
the  King  of  France,  who  saw  that  no  menaces  could  bend  him  to 
his  views ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  at  liberty  in  France,  all  his 
cardinals,  who  had  abandoned  him,  reconciled  themselves  to  him ; 
and  France,  and  the  other  countries  of  his  obedience,  again 
admitted  his  sway ;  so  that  the  Western  Church  was  now  once 
reduced  to  two  difiei'ent  communions,  viz.,  the  Urbanist) 
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headed  by  Pope  Boniface,  and  the  Clementine}  by  Pope 
Benedict. 

In  the  mean  time,  Pope  Boniface,  who  was  rejoicing  at  the 
schism  amongst  his  opponents,  was  raising  money  as  fast  as  he 
could,  in  order  to  maintain  himself  in  his  own  dominions,  and  to 
support  his  party  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  is  stated  by  a 
Boman  Catholic  historian,  that  when  poor  clergymen  came  to 
Rome  to  ask  fiivours  of  the  pope,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  for 
them ;  and  the  pontiff  contrived  to  sell  the  same  favours  re- 
peatedly, by  si^mg  many  grants  with  the  same  date. — (Fleury, 
xcix.  36.)  "During  the  first  seven  years  of  his  pontificate,^^ 
says  Fleury,  ^'he  did  not  dare  openly  to  practise  simony,  on 
account  of  many  good  cardinals  whom  he  haa  found  in  office,  and 
who  detested  it.  He,  however,  practised  it  privately,  by  means 
of  certain  agents,  chiejly  in  the  promotion  0/  prelates ;  and  if 
those  of  whom  he  asked  money  did  not  pay  it  down  in  cash,  he 
devised  various  pretexts,  which  he  alleged  in  the  Secret  Consistory, 
for  delaying  the  appointments.'^  In  1398,  he  enacted  a  law, 
compelling  all  bishops  and  abbots  to  pay  a  year's  income  to  the 
pope  on  being  appointed. — (Fleury,  xcix.  27.)  It  is  needless  to 
accompany  historians  through  the  detail  of  his  sales  of  benefices, 
and  his  exactions.  The  only  reflection  which  occurs  is,  that  these 
are  results  which  arise  from  the  possession  of  absolute  power  by 
the  popes.  The  pontiffs  were  anxious  to  wrest  the  appointment 
to  benefices  from  the  laity  and  the  clergy,  on  pretence  of  simony ; 
but  they  were  guilty  of  the  same  cnme  themselves.  In  the 
midst  of  occupations  like  this,  the  "successor  of  St.  Peter'' 
was  carried  off  by  death,  after  a  pontificate  of  fourteen  years, 
m  1403. 

The  schism  had  now  continued  from  1378  to  1403,  a  space  of 
iumUy-five  years ;  during  which  the  Church,  which,  according  to 
the  opinions  of  some  people,  can  never  be  divided,  but  always 
remains  indefeasibly  united  in  itself,  and  in  communion  with  the 
"  successor  of  St.  Peter,"  was  actually  divided  into  two^  and,  for 
a  time,  three  communions  and  Churches. 

On  the  death  of  the  Urbanist  pope,  the  cardinals,  before  elect- 
ing a  new  pontiff,  engaged  solemnly  that  whoever  was  elected 
should  labour  for  "  the  union  of  the  Church,"  even  if  it  were 
necessary  to  resign  the  pontificate  in  consequence.  They  then 
elected  Cosmat  de  Meliorati,  Pope  Innocent  VII.,  who  sum- 
moned a  general  council  to  terminate  the  schism;  but  this 
design  came  to  nothing,  and  the  affair  of  the  union  made  no 
material  progress  during  his  life,  though  there  were  various  em- 
bassies and  conferences  on  the  subject  between   the  opposite 
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parties ;  neither  of  the  popes  having  any  i?vish  to  arrange  the 
difference,  except  by  obtaining  the  submission  of  their  opponents, 
which  was  doubtless  the  regular  course  to  take.  On  the  death  of 
Pope  Innocent,  in  1 406,  tlie  cardinals  of  his  party,  befc««  pro- 
ceeding to  an  election,  took  an  oath  that  whoever  was  elected 
pope,  should  resign  his  dignity  when  the  antipope  should  resign 
or  die.  Angelo  Corrario  was  then  elected  pope,  and  took  we 
name  of  Gregory  XII.  Letters  now  passed  between  the  two 
popes,  Gregory  and  Benedict  XIII.,  in  which  each  ofiered  to 
resign  the  papacy  when  his  opponent  did  so.  But  these  pontifib 
were  not  sincere  in  their  offers,  apparently.  It  was  in  vain  that 
their  adherents  pressed  them  to  promote  the  union  of  the  Church; 
they  continued  to  elude  the  proposed  resignation  on  a  thousand 

Pretences ;  and  it  was  suspected  at  length  by  many  persons,  says 
'hierri  de  Niem,  a  contemporary  historian,  tliat  "  the  two  com- 
petitors had  an  understanding  in  order  to  put  off  the  union.**^ 

Hitherto  every  thing  had  gone  on  tolerably  smoothly  with  the 
Urbanist  party ;  but  now  the  affairs  of  the  schism  were  to  take 
a  turn,  which  in  a  short  time  reduced  both  the  rival  parties  to 
the  extremest  difficulty  and  distress.  Early  in  1408,  Pope  Gre- 
gory XII.,  having  been  in  possession  of  the  pontifical  chair  for 
two  years,  judged  it  expedient  to  create  some  cardinals.  This 
proposal  was  strongly  resisted  by  the  cardinals  of  his  party,  who  had 
all  promised,  before  his  election,  that  no  more  cardinals  should  be 
made  during  the  schism  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  on  the 

Erinciples  of  the  Roman  Church,  no  such  engagements  could  be 
inding  on  the  pope.  As  the  head  of  the  Church,  he  was  not 
bound  by  any  rules,  laws,  canons,  or  engagements ;  but  could 
dispense  with  them  whenever  he  judged  it  expedient  to  do  so. 
The  cardinals,  therefore,  were  bound  to  submit  to  his  appoint- 
ment of  additional  cardinals ;  but,  instead  of  so  doing,  they  leil 
the  papal  court,  which  was  then  at  Lucca,  and  retired,  to  the  num- 
ber of  seven,  to  Pisa,  where  they  published  a  protest  against  their 
pope^s  conduct,  and  an  appeal,  first  to  the  pope  better  informed, 
"  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  appeal  from  one  person  to  another, 
we  appeal  from  you  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  tcfiose  mcar  you 
are^  and  who  will  judge  the  living  and  the  dead.  We  appeal 
also  to  a  general  council,  in  which  it  is  customary  to  examine  and 
judge  all  actions^  even  of  the  popes.  We  appeal  also  to  the  future 
pope,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  reform  what  his  predecessor  has 
wrongly  done."  (Fleury,  c.  8.)  This  was  the  tone  adopted 
towards  one  whom,  at  the  very  same  moment,  they  acknowledged 
to  be  "  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.''  Unquestionably,  these  cardinals 
were  plainly  and  manifestly  schismatics,  according  to   the  prin- 
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ciples  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  at  that  moment.  They 
fully  acknowledged  his  title  as  pope, — ^id  not  doubt  the  validity 
of  his  appointment,  but  simply  disobeyed  him. 

It  so  happened  that  the  Clementine  party,  at  the  same  time, 
was  embroiled  more  than  ever.  We  have  seen  that,  a  few  years 
before,  the  Clementines  had  quarrelled  amongst  themselves,  and 
the  greater  part  had  for  a  time  shaken  off  all  obedience  to  their 
pope ;  but  this  had  been  reversed,  and  Pope  Benedict  found  him- 
self again  in  full  possession  of  his  jurisdiction.  As  soon  as  this 
happened,  the  pope  very  reasonably  claimed  the  appointment  to 
all  the  benefices  which  had  been  filled  up  without  his  sanction, 
during  the  years  in  which  his  jurisdiction  had  been  suppressed. 
This  was  a  stroke  for  which  the  King  of  France  was  not  pre- 
pared, and  he  must  have  looked  rather  foolish  on  the  occasion. 
He,  however,  again  resorted  to  the  very  simple  and  inartificial 
contrivance  of  issuing  an  edict,  forbidding  his  subjects  from 
obeying  the  pope  in  tnis  point.  This  was  certainly  cutting  the 
Gordian  knot.  The  pope  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  true  pope. 
His  right  to  appoint  to  benefices  was  allowed ;  but  when  he 
claimed  the  exercise  of  these  rights,  he  was  met  by  a  royal  edict. 
A  nation  which  could  think  itself  authorized  in  acting  thus  to  the 
pope,  was  in  fact  admitting  the  principle  that  the  papal  jurisdic- 
tion is  dependent  on  the  will  of  sovereigns  and  of  national 
Churches ;  and  that  it  may  be  limited,  restrained,  suspended,  or 
extinguished,  as  they  please.  Thus,  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  French  and  other  adherents  of  Pope 
Benedict  were  decidedly  schismatics,  or  even  heretics,  in  their 
doctrines  concerning  the  papal  supremacy. 

The  pope,  finding  himself  in  want  of  money,  next  ordered  the 
levy  of  a  tenth  of  their  incomes,  on  all  the  benefices  of  the  Churches 
subject  to  him.  This  had  been,  for  a  long  time,  an  established 
right  of  the  popes ;  and  if  they  were  supreme  in  power,  and  not 
bound  to  render  an  account  to  any  human  being,  as  was  supposed, 
they  oucht  in  all  such  cases  to  have  been  obeyed.  Nevertheless, 
the  University  of  Paris  opposed  this  tax,  and  applied  to  the 
temporal  sovereign  to  prevent  it  from'  being  levied.  (Fleury,  xcix. 
53.)  Not  content  with  this,  they  urged  that  obedience  should 
again  bo  withdrawn  from  the  pope ;  and  the  French  parliament 
and  king  made  fresh  regulations,  withdrawing  provisionally  their 
obedience  from  him  whom  they,  at  the  same  time,  recognized  as 
the  vicar  of  Christ.  (Fleury,  xcix.  57.)  This  act  was  declared  to 
have  no  reference  except  to  pecuniary  matters,  but  it  was  as 
complete  an  act  of  disobedience  to  the  pope  as  if  they  had  rejected 
his  spiritual  jurisdiction.  In  fine,  the  king  convened  a  general 
assembly  of  the  prelates  of  France  in  1406,  when  it  was  resolved 
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by  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots,  who  attended  in  grei^ 
numbers,  that  a  general  council  should  be  assembled,  and  that  all 
obedience  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  pope.  (Fleury,  xcix.68.) 
Thus,  then,  France  was,  on  ultramontane  principles,  most  deddedlj 
involved  in  schism  and  heresy;  having  formally  renounced  toe 
obedience  of  the  prelate  whom  they  recognized  as  pope. 

This  step  was  taken,  in  opposition  to  the  remonstrances  of  the 
pope,  and  of  the  University  of  Toulouse,  which  published  a  letter 
declaring  that  the  withdrawal  of  obedience  from  Pope  Benedict 
was  a  cnme.  (Fleury,  xcix.  58.)  It  was  also  in  opposition  to 
the  principles  taught  by  the  University  of  Oxford  at  the  same 
time,  who,  in  reply  to  a  letter  addressed  to  them  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris  some  years  before,  suggesting  the  alternative  of 
cession  or  of  withdrawal  of  obedience,  replied  thus : — "  We  do 
not  blame  the  Spanish  or  the  French  for  withdrawing  from 
obedience  to  their  pretended  pope,  they  can  do  so  with  a  safe 
conscience ;  perhaps  they  even  wish  thus  to  make  reparation  for 
the  evil  they  have  done  in  introducing  the  schism,  ^ut  if  they 
pretend  that  this  way  of  forced  cession  or  withdrawal  of  obedience 
IS  canonical  and  universal,  and  ought  to  be  followed  by  those 
whose  consciences  do  not  reproach  them,  we  absolutely  deny  it. 

^^  It  is  a  mortal  and  very  grievotis  sin^  to  refuse  to  our  superior 
ike  obedience  due  to  him ;  and  here  it  is  done  without  necessity, 
since  there  is  another  way  to  finish  the  schism,  viz.  that  of  a 
general  council.'''  (Fleury,  xcix.  29.)  Pope  Benedict,  in  reply 
to  the  various  attempts  which  were  made  by  his  adherents  to 
coerce  him  into  resigning  his  office,  at  length,  in  1408,  took  the 
bold  step  of  issuing  a  bull,  excommunicating  all  who  approved  of 
such  a  proposal,  or  who  refused  obedience  in  any  respect ;  and  in 
case  of  disobedience,  he  pronounced  a  general  interdict,  suspended 
all  incumbents,  and  released  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  alle- 
giance. This  had  not  the  effect  of  reducing  the  schismatics  to 
his  obedience.  Instead  of  submitting,  the  king,  bishops,  and 
parliament  of  France  caused  the  papal  bull  to  be  publicly  torn 
and  burnt,  while  the  University  of  Paris  pronounced  the  pope  to 
be  an  obstinate  schismatic  and  heretic.  The  next  step  of  the 
king  was  to  write  to  the  cardinals  of  the  Urbanist  party,  inviting 
them  to  desert  their  pope,  and  to  join  with  the  cardinals  of  the 
Clementine  party,  promising  to  them  all  aid  in  his  power. 

Thus,  then,  the  Galilean  Church,  after  having  adhered  to 
Benedict  as  "  the  vicar  of  Christ ''  for  twelve  years,  without  ever 
disputing  the  legitimacy  of  his  election,  now  rejected  his  autho- 
rity, and  virtually  deposed  him  from  the  papacy;  because  he 
could  not  be  coerced  into  resigning  his  see.  Nothing  could  be 
more  inconsistent,  more  wicked,  more  cruel,  than  their  treatment 
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of  Pope  Benedict.  This  pontiff  had  only  one  fault — that  of 
adhering  firmly  to  the  rights  which  they  had  themselves  admitted 
for  a  long  series  of  years.  In  every  one  of  his  acts  he  was  fully 
justified  by  the  practice  and  the  principles  of  his  predecessors. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  Urbanist  cardinals  had 
quarrelled  with  their  pope,  and  separated  from  him  in  1408. 
Thus  the  Clementine  party  and  the  Urbanistfl  found  themselves 
embroiled  with  their  respective  popes  at  the  very  same  moment ; 
and  in  the  eagerness  of  the  French  king  and  others  to  re-unite 
the  Church,  measures  were  taken  which  only  increased  the  divi- 
sion, and  again  split  the  Western  Church  into  three  communions 
or  branches.  For  thirty  years  the  Church  had  consisted  of  the 
two  branches,  or  obediences,  of  the  Urbanists  and  the  Clemen- 
tines, except  when  France  and  Castile  had  formed  a  third  com- 
munion for  some  years,  by  rejecting  the  jurisdiction  of  their  pope. 
But  now  a  third  communion  was  to  be  formed  which  was  not 
only  decidedly  schismatical,  on  Roman  Catholic  principles,  but 
which  comprised  the  greater  part  of  the  Western  Church. 

The  cardinals  of  Benedict  united  themselves  to  those  who  had 
separated  from  Gregory,  and  the  latter  summoned  a  general 
council. 

"  In  the  edict,"  says  Dr.  Dollinger,  "  which  fixed  the  opening  of  the 
council  for  the  20th  of  March,  1409,  at  Pisa,  the  cardinals  (or  rather 
only  those  of  the  Roman  obedience)  endeavoured  to  justify  their  pro- 
ceedings. It  was  certain,  they  said,  and  acknowledged  by  the  univer- 
sities, and  in  particular  by  that  of  Bologna,  that  the  two  rival  popes 
were  bound,  both  by  their  oaths,  and  by  the  uncertainty  of  their  right, 
to  resign :  that  by  their  obstinate  refusals,  they  had  made  themselves 
abettors  of  schism,  and  that  all  were  bound  to  withdraw  from  their 
obedience.  As  neither  of  the  popes  could  call  the  council,  or  preside 
therein,  this  duty  had  fallen  to  the  cardinals.  But  they  forgot  that 
by  their  assertion,  that  it  was  doubtful  who  was  the  lawful  pope,  they 
also  placed  in  doubt  their  cardinalilian  dignity^  their  right  to  take  this 
step,  and  the  lawfulness  of  the  approaching  council*,** 

At  the  council  of  Pisa,  which  was  held  in  1409,  there  were 
present  nearly  one  hundred  bishops,  besides  the  cardinals  of  both 
parties,  and  abbots,  together  with  ambassadors  from  many  sove- 
reign princes.  The  two  popes,  Benedict  and  Gregory,  were  cited 
to  appear  before  this  assembly,  which  declared  itself  a  general 
council,  and  after  commanding  all  Christians  to  withdraw  obedi- 
ence from  the  popes,  they  pronounced  them  incorrigible  schisma- 
tics and  heretics,  deposed  them,  and  elected  in  their  place  a 
new  pope,  who  intitled  himself  Alexander  V.' 

*  DolliDger,  Church  Hist,  translated  hy  Dr.  Cox,  vol.  iv.  p.  14C. 

•  Dm.  vol.  iv.  p.  149, 160. 
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The  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  assisted  by  the  patriardiB  of 
Aotioch  and  Jerusalem,  had  the  honour  of  pronouncing  the  judg- 
ment of  the  council  against  the  pope  ;  thus  assuming  an  eqmli^ 
^ith  the  See  of  Rome,  which  has  been  so  frequently  denied  u 
the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  could  pass  judgment  on  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  he  could  not  have  been  inferior  to  him  in  dignity  and 
jurisdiction.  Thus,  the  decision  of  the  council  of  Pisa  was  an 
act  of  schism  and  disobedience  on  all  principles  recognized  in  the 
Roman  Church.  It  was  a  mere  rebellion  of  children  against 
their  parent — of  sheep  against  their  shepherd.  It  had  not  been 
hitherto  pretended  that  there  was  no  pope.  It  had  been  admitted 
tliat  there  was  *'  a  successor  of  St.  Peter ;"'  but  now  they  de- 
posed him  ^,  became  he  refused  to  resign  the  pontificate. 

But  the  remarkable  point  here  is,  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
Church  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  Council  of  Pisa*.  All 
Europe,  with  tlie  exception  of  Spain  which  adhered  to  Benedict, 
and  a  small  part  of  Italy  which  adhered  to  Gregory,  acknowledged 
Alexander  V .  who  had  been  elected  at  Pisa  as  the  pope,  'uiis 
took  place  in  1409.  Thus  almost  the  whole  of  the  Weston 
Church  gave  its  sanction  to  the  principle,  that  it  was  lawful  to 
compel  a  pope  to  resign  his  see  ;  that  it  was  lawful  to  withdraw 
from  his  obedience ;  tliat  it  was  lawful  to  depose  him,  in  case  of 
his  not  acceding  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  were  subject  to  him; 
that  it  was  lawful  to  seat  another  in  his  pontifical  jurisdiction. 
If  the  prelates  of  this  council  derived  their  jurisdiction  only 
from  one  or  other  of  the  popes  whom  they  deposed,  how  could 
they  have  any  power  to  depose  them?  The  pope  could  not 
have  given  them  jurisdiction  to  disobey  himself.  In  disobeying 
him,  they  at  once  ceased  to  possess  any  jurisdiction  on  all  prin- 
ciples recognized  now  by  Roman  Catholics ;  and  therefore  their 
act  of  deposal  of  the  pope,  and  election  of  Alexander  V.,  was  nuU 
and  void.  It  was  grossly  schismatical,  and  the  new  pontiff  was 
an  usurper  and  a  schismatic,  without  powerof  giving  jurisdiction, 
or  of  performing  any  spiritual  act.  And  yet,  almost  the  whole  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  communion  united  itself  to  this  schismatic— 
this  unlawfully  elected  pope — and  separated  from  obedience  to 
the  legitimate  "  succeasor  of  St.  Peter,"  whether  he  were  Gre- 
gory or  Benedict*.     And  this  state  of  schism  continued  for  seve- 

'  The  Ultramontanes  all  hold  that  Gregory  was  the  true  pope.  Raynald.  says, 
*^  Cum  ostendcrinius  supra  Urbanum  VI.  rite  electum^et  perspicuum  sit  Gregorium 
ejus  legitimum  cxtitissc  successoreni,  ipsum  veinim  fuisse  Pontifioem,  et  apud 
errantcs  tan  turn  ambiguum  fatei-i  debemus."     Raynald.  1409,  n.  79. 

^  Raynald  says  of  Alexander  V.,  **^  Acceptis,  ut  dictum  est,  in  Pisanis  conventibuB 
papaiibus  insigniis,  ao  tumma  raieratione  a  maxima  Ckristiani  orb'u  partt  cuUus" 
*n.l370,n.  84. 

*  The  Pisan  Pope  and  his  adherents  were  denounced  by  Gregory  as  well  as 
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ral  years.  It  was  not  till  1415  that  Pope  Gregory  resigned  the 
papacy ;  nor  did  Pope  Benedict  resign  at  all.  He  died  in  1424, 
and  ms  successor,  Clement  VIII.,  resigned  the  papacy  in  1429, 
thus  terminating  the  schism.  If,  then,  the  Urbanist  succession 
be  acknowledged  as  legitimate  (as  it  is  generally  by  Roman 
Catholic  writers,  and  by  all  Ultramontanes) ;  the  Council  of 
Pisa,  and  its  pope,  Alexander  V.,  and  his  successor,  John 
XXIII.,  together  with,  by  far,  the  greater  part  of  the  Western 
Church,  were  invehed  in  decided  schism^  if  not  Ikeresy^for^  at  leasts 
six  years^  from  the  Synod  of  Pisa  to  the  resignation  of  Pope 
Gr^ory ;  or  else  communion  with  the  pope  is  unnecessary.  If 
the  Clementine  pope  was  the  true  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the 
greater  part  of  tne  Church  fell  into  schism  and  heresy  for  twenty 
years. 

It  is  not  possible  to  solve  this  difficulty  by  saying,  that  the 
universal  Church  could  not  err^  and  that,  therefore,  Alexander  V. 
and  his  successor,  being  accepted  by  the  Church,  generally,  were 
the  true  successors  of  St.  Peter,  and  Gregory  and  Benedict  must 
have  been  schismatics. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  certain,  on  Roman  Catholic  prin- 
ciples, that  the  larger  party  must  have  been  the  Catholic  Church. 
We  have  seen  above,  that,  according  to  the  prihciples  of  Bellar* 
mine  and  others,  the  minority — even  a  single  province — might 
have  been  the  Catholic  Church.  The  majority  may  have  been 
Bchismatics  in  obeying  Alexander  V.  In  the  next  place,  unless 
the  Church  can  exist  for  a  long  series  of  years  without  any  pope, 
either  Gregory  or  Benedict  must  have  been  the  true  pope.     The 

Juestion  recurs,  then,  whether  the  legitimate  ^^  successor  of  St. 
^eter,^*  and  "  Vicar  of  Christ,**^  can  lawfully  be  deposed  by  those 
who  are  subject  to  him.     If  the  pope  can  be  deposed  by  those 

Benediet.  The  former  liad  admonished  his  cardinals  who  were  in  rebellion  at  Pisa 
that  the  cardinals  of  Benedict  with  whom  they  were  invited  were  schismatics,  and 
that  they  were  themselyes  deposed  in  consequence  of  holding  communion  with 
schismatics.  He  declared  to  them  that  those  alone  who  adhered  to  him  were 
Catholics,  and  that  all  others,  however  numerous,  would  be  schismatics.  He  con- 
demned the  synod  of  Pisa ;  held  a  council  in  which  both  Benedict  and  the  Pisan 
pope  were  condemned  ;  and  sent  legates  to  various  parts  of  Europe  to  confirm  the 
people  in  his  obedience.  In  1410,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  tlie  Catholics  living 
amidst  the  ''schismatics"  in  Italy,  making  regulation  for  the  payment  of  tithes  to 
charitable  or  religious  purposes,  when  the  bishops  and  clergy  were  **  involved  in  the 
gailt  of  schisnu"  He  declared  that  the  followers  of  the  Pisan  Council  ''were 
endeavouring  to  drown  with  themselves  all  the  people  in  the  pit  of  eternal  damna- 
tion." (Raynald.  1410,  n.  4.)  In  1412,  he  published  an  encyclical  letter 
authorizing  all  the  faithful  and  Catholics,  who  were  "living  amidst  sacrilegious 
multitudes  of  schinnatics  "  to  receive  the  sacrament  from  any  Catholic  priest,  and 
he  also  prescribed  a  form  for  renouncing  the  schism  of  the  antipopes,  and  being 
admitted  to  the  Catholic  communion.  (Rayn.  I412,n.  1.)  Thus  the  Pisan  Council 
and  the  majority  of  the  Church  remained  condemned  by  this  pope,  and  sepan^d^ 
from  his  eommnnioD,  till  Uie  Council  of  Constance,  when  he  resigned.  BcoiiMpB 
was  eqnalljr  resolute  in  condemning  the  adherents  of  the  Pisan  Council.  ^^^ 
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who  arc  subject  to  liim  ;  /.  e.  if  they  fnay  constitute  theimtha  Vi» 
judaes^  and  entirely  withdraw  from  his  obedience,  ultnunontaniaiu 
is  at  an  end.  It  is  in  vain  to  allege,  as  some  writers  have  done, 
that,  provided  some  i^jpe,  whether  true  or  false,  be  adhered  to,  the 
unity  of  the  Church  is  maintained.  Would  those  who  adhered  to 
an  anfipope  be  nienibei's  of  the  Church  ?  Then,  if  so,  the  pope  faai 
no  real  authority :  communion  with  the  true  pope  is  not  neces- 
sary. If  those  who  adhered  to  antipopes,  and  were  noi  in  com- 
tnunion  with  the  real  pope,  or  the  Catholic  Episcopate,  were  good 
Catholics  ;  what  Ix^comes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of 
unity  i  If  the  whole  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  flows  from  the 
^^  successor  of  St.  J'eter ;"'  if  sacraments  cannot  be  validly  ad- 
ministered except  by  powers  derived  from  him ;  can  those  who 
are  separated  from  him,  and  obedient  to  a  schismatic  who  usorpe 
the  place  and  authority  of  the  true  pope,  and  who  is  an  **  anti- 
christ,'^ be  Catholics  ?  Can  they  be  in  the  Church  at  all,  when  their 
bishops  and  clergy  have  no  mission  or  jurisdiction  from  the  "  Vicar 
of  Clirist  r  Such  persons  are  not  in  communion  with  the  pope 
and  the  episcopate ;  they  have,  on  ultramontane  principles,  jw 
bisliojts  or  clergj',  and  no  sacraments.  They  are  formally  excmn' 
municated  bv  authoritv  of  the  true  "  successor  of  Peter,****  and  of 
the  episcopate  joined  to  him.  Is  it,  then,  possible,  that  ultra- 
montanes  can  allow  that  such  persons  may  be  Catholics  J 

If  mere  helit^f  in  the  papal  authority,  and  conscientious  ad- 
herence to  an  antipope^  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  Catholic  unity, 
the  Koman  Catholic  Church  has  always  been  in  error  in  treating 
antipoj)es  and  their  adherents  as  schismatics. 

The  principles  on  which  the  Council  of  Pisa  proceeded,  and  which 
were  recognized  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Western  Church, 
were  decidedly  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Cathoh'c 
Church  at  present : — 

**  Gerson,"  says  Dr.  Dollinger,  "  in  the  work  which  appeared  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1409,  in  defence  of  the  approaching  Synod  of 
Pisa,  maintained  tliey«/.vcpnwcJ/;/«?,  that  as  two  competitors  asserted 
an  equal  right  to  the  same  dignity,  the  contest  would  be  most  easily 
terminated  by  excluding  both,  and  introducing  a  third  party.  The 
unity  of  the  Church  could,  he  said,  be  preserved  by  its  connexion  with 
its  invisible  head,  Christ ;  and  whenever  the  pope  was  either  cor- 
porally or  civilly  dead,  or  was  not  recognized  by  the  faithful^  the 
Church  could  give  to  itself  a  new  head  in  a  council  convened  by  the 
cardinals,  lie  proceeded  to  still  further  lengths  in  his  book,  *  On  the 
Separation  (auferabilitas)  of  the  Pope  from  the  Chnrch,'  wherein  he 
wished  to  prove,  that  there  could  exist  cases,  in  which  the  popo  might 
be  deprived  of  his  dignity,  as  the  Church  must  have  the  same  right, 
^^^ich,  (according  to  the  Aristotelian  system,)  other  free  states  enjoy — 
^^■-leposing  an  incorrigible  sovereign." — (J)bUingerf  iv,  147,  148.) 
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These  were  the  principles  of  the  leaders  of  the  Synods  of  Pisa 
and  Oonstance  ;  or  those  who  adhered  to  Alexander  V.  and  his 
■Dceessor  John  XXIII. ;  and  who  formed  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Western  Church.  Their  position,  in  communion  v\ith 
pontiflb,  who  had  only  been  elected  after  the  Synod  of  Pisa  had 
pretended  to  depose  the  existing  pope,  depended  entirely  on  the 
admiflsion  of  sudi  principles  :  and  they  formally  enforced  them  in 
the  Synod  of  Constance,  which  was  assembled  by  the  Emperor 
Sigitmund,  and  Pope  John  XXIII.,  hi  1414;  and  in  which  it 
ma  decreed,  that  a  council  is  superior  to  a  pope;  that  it  is 
capable  of  reforming  the  Church  in  its  Head  and  its  members. 
«— (Doll.  iy.  164.)  This  council  also  proceeded  to  act  on  these 
prineiples  by  depimng  Pope  John  XXIII.,  and  proceeding  to  a 
new  election.  We  have  thus  iioo  instances  in  succession,  in  which 
popes  were  deposed  by  councils  who  pretended  to  authority  over 
the  See  of  Rome,  and  whose  decisions  were  received  and  acted 
on  by  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  titles 
of  these  popes  were  not  doubted  or  denied  by  the  councils  which 
deposed  them :  they  were  acknowledged  to  be ''  vicars  of  Jesus 
Christ  ;^  but  because  they  would  not  act  in  the  manner  prescribed 
to  them  by  their  inferiors,  they  were  disobeyed,  and  a  schism  was 
excited  against  them. 

The  Synod  of  Pisa  was,  as  we  have  seen,  convened  without 
papal  authority,  which,  according  to  the  maxims  then  as  now 
received  in  the  Roman  Communion,  was  essential  to  enable  it 
to  represent  the  Universal  Church,  or  act  with  its  authority. 
Pope  Gregory  held  another  synod  at  the  same  time,  in  which  it 
was  condemned;  and  Pope  Benedict  also  held  a  synod,  which 
was  even  more  numerously  attended  than  that  of  Pisa ;  so  that 
the  latter  could  not  be  considered  as  an  oecumenical  synod, 
except  on  the  supposition  that  there  was  no  real  pope  in  ex- 
istence, which  could  not  be  maintained  by  a  synod  which  did  not 
attempt  to  deny  the  legitimacy  of  the  election  of  one  or  other 
of  them.  It  was  by  a  pope,  aeriving  his  title  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Synod  of  Pisa,  that  the  Council  of  Constance  was 
summoned.  Thus,  neither  of  these  synods  were  really  general 
synods :  they  were  both  held  in  opposition  to  the  legitimate 
pontiff,  whether  he  were  Benedict  or  Gregory. 

Thus,  then,  if  Roman  Catholics  of  the  present  day  have  the 
satisfaction  of  thinking,  that  the  assemblies  which  deposed  these 
pontiffs,  asserted  the  superiority  of  councils  to  the  pope,  and 
held  that  popes  might  fall  into  schism  and  heresy,  were  not  in 
reality  oecumenical  synods,  because  incompetently  summoned, 
and  not  attended  or  received  by  the  bishops  of  more  than  one 
**  obedience  C  they  have  on  the  other  hand  to  admit,  that  the 
branch  or  communion  which  included  ahnost  the  whole  of  the 
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Roman  Catholic  Church,  was  separated  from  the  tme  successor 
of  St.  Peter,  and  sanctioned  proceedings  which  rested  on  the 
principle,  that  a  legitimately-elected  pope  might  be  disobeyed 
and  deposed  by  his  inferiors. 

When  the  Council  of  Constance  was  assembled  by  one  of  these 
rival  popes  in  1414,  the  Western  Church  had  been,  for  tkirty-m 
years,  separated  into  different  branches,  mutually  excommunicated, 
and  in  one  case  or  the  other  separated  from  the  communion  of 
the  **  successor  of  St.  Pcter.*^  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  there 
arc  scarcely  any  Roman  Catholic  writers  who  will  venture  to 
affirm,  that  the  Church  of  Christ  iras^  during  that  long  epaee^  ft- 
stricted  to  one  of  those  communions.  Toumefy,  Delahogue,  BaiDy, 
Perrone,  and  the  Romish  theologians  in  general,  hold  that  these 
different  obediences  were  all  parts  of  the  Church,  The  same  do^ 
trine  was  taught  on  all  sides  by  the  most  eminent  universities, 
theologians,  popes,  bishops,  councils,  in  that  age.  The  invariaUe 
call  was  for  the  "  reunion  of  the  Church!'''  Although  the  different 
branches  were  separated  from  communion,  they  admitted  that 
the  Church  was  divided ;  and  that  it  still  existed  in  these  different 
branches.  Dollingcr  himself  remarks,  that  although  the  Council  of 
Constance,  which  decreed  the  superiority  of  a  council  to  the  pope, 
"  assumed  the  authority  of  an  oecumenical  council,  representing 
the  universal  Church;  it,  in  truth,  consisted  of  only  those  teho 
tcere  in  obedience  to  the  Pisan  Pope^  whilst  those  in  obedience  to  th$ 
otiiers,  liad  neither  been  formally  called,  nor  were  they  repre- 
sented^.'*''  So  that,  according  to  this  writer,  the  union  of  the 
obediences  of  the  three  popes  was  necessary  in  order  to  represent 
the  universal  Church,  /.  e,  all  three,  though  mutually  excommuni' 
cated,  were  parts  or  branches  of  the  Catholic  Church, 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  tenderly  Romish  writers  tread  in  ap- 
proaching these  questions.  They  are  in  a  great  dilemma,  if 
they  here  apply  their  principles  of  the  eternal  unity  of  the  Church, 
the  utter  impossibility  of  its  being  divided  into  different  commu- 
nions, or  of  being  severed  from  the  "  successor  of  St.  Peter **  at 
Rome,  they  can  indeed  carry  on  the  thread  of  Catholicity  through 
the  schism,  but  they  are  compelled  to  admit  tliat  the  Catholic 
Church  did  not  possess  at  that  time  the  attribute  of  "  uniter- 
sality^  The  Clementine  branch  could  not  claim  universality  for 
their  communion ;  and  though  the  Urbanist  branch  was  more  widely 
extended,  and  might,  for  a  time,  put  in  such  a  claim ;  they  were  re- 
duced to  a  mere  handful  by  the  insurrection  of  the  Pisan  Council. 
Then  again,  if  the  acts  of  the  Pisan  Council  were  valid,  not  only  the 
Gallican  principles  are  established,  but  the  right  of  insurrection 
against  a  j)ope,  for  the  imagined  benefit  of  the  Church,  is  con- 
ceded.    In  this  dilemma,  therefore,  Roman  Catholic  writers  do 
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ot  venture  to  pronounce  the  Urbanist,  or  the  Pisan,  or  the  Gle- 
lentine  parties  schismatical.  If  the  Urbanist  or  the  Clementine 
irty  wereschismatical,  the  Pisan  was  also,  because  it  included  mem- 
othoth  parties,  who  joined  in  acts  of  jurisdiction  without  receiv- 
any  absolution  from  censures,  or  making  any  acknowledgment 

schism.  There  is,  therefore,  no  help  for  it.  All  three  must  have 
Catholic,  and  formed  one  holy  Catholic  Church  !  And  so  it 
I  resolved  by  the  Roman  Catholic  divines  as  a  body.  But,  then, 
ere  comes  a  difficulty  which  is  of  the  most  serious  nature,  that 
ie  Church  teas  divided^  its  attribute  of  inviolable  external  unity 
MM  gone ;  its  unity  became  invisible ! 

It  is  not  without  reason,  therefore,  that  the  new  advocates  of 
tomanism,    such  as    Mr.   Thompson,    Mr.   Benouf,    and  the 

Dublin  Review,^  have  provided  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  bv 
acrificing  its  Catholicity,  and  have  maintained  that  the  Church 
lay  be  ^^  the  least  of  all  communions.''''  It  matters  not,  we  sup- 
ose,  that  this  doctrine  is  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
ithers,  and  to  all  the  assertions  of  Romanists  for  ages  past. 
ts  novelty  is,  on  the  principle  of  ^'  development,^^  a  presumption 
f  its  truth ;  and  we  presume  that  its  occasional  manifestation 
mongst  the  Donatists,  the  Lutherans,  and  Calvinists,  must  be 
egarded  as  one  amongst  those  ^'anticipations,^  of  which  the 
nthor  of  the  Essay  on  Development  speaks ;  while  the  contrary 
joctrine  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  fathers,  and  of  Bossuet  and 
lost  of  the  modern  Roman  Catholic  divines,  must  have  arisen 
rem  an  imperfect  comprehension  of  the  "  idea^  of  Christianity, 
lenceforward  the  position  of  Romanists  is  to  be,  that  the  true 
/hurch  of  Christ  is  inviolably  one,  holy,  Catholic,  and  ajpostolic; 
)ut  that  it  may  be  the  least  of  all  Christian  communions.  It 
my  be  a  mere  handful,  like  the  seven  thousand  in  Israel.  In 
hort,  the  Greek  or  the  English  Church,  may,  as  far  as  Catho- 
idiy  is  concerned,  be  the  true  Church,  instead  of  the  Roman. 
fhe  Jansenist  Church  of  Utrecht  may  be  so  likewise,  we  sup- 
lose.  In  this  latter  case,  indeed,  the  principles  laid  down  by 
hose  who  admit  that  the  three  branches  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Thurch,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  were  all  of  them  Catholic,  fully 
ixculpate  the  Jansenists,  during  the  whole  of  their  controversy, 
rom  schism.  These  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Iways  professed  their  belief  in  the  authority  of  the  pope  as  the 
lentre  of  Catholic  unity.  They  professed  reverence  for  the 
'  chair  of  Peter,^  and  inviolable  adherence  to  it ;  but  they  exer- 
sised  the  right  which  the  "priest  of  the  order  of  Charity,'** 
ind  Mr.  Thompson,  and  every  other  Romanist  admits,  of  object- 
ng  to  the  "particular  exercise"  of  the  papal  authority  which 
hey  disapprove.  The  Jansenists  appealed  to  a  general  council, 
na  in  so  doing  they  merely  acted  on  principles  admitted  by 
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BomaniBts  themselves ;  they  simply  exercised  the  right 
even  by  the  new  converts  to  Romanism,  amidst  all  their  ultra-mB* 
tanisni.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  were  separated  from  the  coB-i 
munion  of  the  pope,  and  of  the  bishops  adhering  to  him,  but  tbflf 
have  never  yet  denied  the  papal  supremacy ;  and  therefore,  ontb 
principles  of  the  great  mass  of  Romish  theologians,  they  an  li 
this  moment  Catholics, — they  sre  potentially  united  to  the  ChwcL 

This  must  doubtless  sound  very  strange  to  those  who  have  bea 
80  loii^  and  so  assiduously  taught,  that  the  Catholic  Church 
never  be  divided  into  different  branches — that  it  must  at  all  tinw 
remain  perfectly  united — that  unity  is  an  essential  charaetenBtie 
— that  it  never  can  be  divided  or  separated  from  the  pope,  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter — that  the  papacy  is  necessarily  the  centre 
of  Catholic,  unity — that  he  who  is  not  in  the  papal  communion  is 
not  of  the  Church — that  there  is  no  jurisdiction,  or  power  of  ad- 
ministering the  sacraments,  except  as  derived  from  the  pope.  If 
the  Church  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  could  be 
separated  into  two  or  three  branches  for  fifty-one  years,  that  %^ 
from  1378  to  1429,  what  is  there  to  prevent  the  supposition  that 
it  might  have  continued  in  the  same  state  for  sixty,  or  eighty,  or 
a  hundred,  or  several  hundred  yeara?  If  the  Church  could  be 
divided  even  for  a  few  yoare,  unity  of  communion,  however  sacred 
a  duty,  is  not  of  its  essence.  It  might  exist  without  such  a  unitj 
as  consists  in  being  subject  to  one  earthly  head,  and  united  in  one 
communion.  Admit  that  it  could  exist  for  ever  so  short  a  time 
under  such  circumstances,  and  tlie  whole  theory  of  Roman  Catholic 
theology  falls  to  the  ground. 

Supposing  even,  as  some  persons  have  contended  (in  the  hope 
of  excusing  the  different  branches  of  tiie  Roman  Catholic  Church 
from  schism) — that  the  titles  of  all  the  popes  during  the  schism 
were  dubmi»^  and  therefore  that  there  was  no  schism ;  does  it 
not  follow  that  the  Church  was  without  any  real  pope  for  a  space 
of  forty  or  fifty  years  I  Is  a  doubtful  pope  a  real  pope  ?  We  are 
fi'equently  told  by  Romanists,  that  if  the  ordinations  of  our  clei^gy 
are  doubtful,  we  have  no  true  priests.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
if  ( lod  had  designed  the  Church  to  depend  wholly  on  the  |)apacy— 
if  He  had  made  the  pope  the  source  of  all  jurUdiction^  the  source 
of  all  unity,  the  foundation-stone  of  iho  whole  Church,  He  would 
or  could  have  left  his  Church  for  forty  or  fifty  years  without  this 
essential  and  vital  element  of  its  being  ?  To  say  so  would  amount 
simply  to  the  Jissertion  that  the  Church  came  to  an  end  in  the 
schism !  If  there  was  none  but  a  doubtful  pope,  the  bishops  of 
the  Church  had,  on  Roman  Catholic  principles,  only  a  doubtful 
'  '  liction ;  the  validity  of  the  saci-aments  they  administered 
doubtful;  the  authority  of  the  synod  they  formed  was 
'^ul ;  the  election  of  popes  by  the  cardinals  was  performed 
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ibfjr  doubtful  authority;  there  was  from  that  moment  no  certainty 
•ihat  a  Church  existed,  or  that  a  pope  presided  in  it. 

There  is  another  point  for  consideration.  The  great  majo- 
rity of  the  Latin  Church  in  accepting  the  decisions  and  acts 
^of  the  Councils  of  Pisa  and  Constance,  admitted  the  principles  of 
Gallioanism,  on  which  they  were  based.  Gallicanism  is  a  grievous 
error,  on  the  principles  of  the  Romanists  of  the  present  day. 
Here  then  comes  this  question :  if  the  great  majority  of  the 
Latin  Church  received  and  acted  on  an  error  in  accepting  the 
Gmllican  doctrines,  is  there  any  thing  incredible  in  the  supposition 
that  they  were  in  error  in  receiving  the  doctrine  of  the  papal 
supremacy  itself?  If  two  general  councils,  so  called;  if  the 
Bishops  of  France,  Germany,  England,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy, 
Poland,  Sweden,  and  all  Europe,  except  the  little  state  of  Rimini, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  recognized  the  Councils  of  Pisa  and 
Constance,  and  the  popes  they  appointed,  and  the  Gallican  prin- 
ciples which  they  taught,  and  eri'ed  in  so  doing,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  capable  of  error,  and  of  error  in  matters 
concerning  the  faith.  If  the  Council  of  Pisa,  then  received  by  the 
Western  Church — if  the  Council  of  Constance,  also  received  by  the 
•Western  Church,  erred  in  their  doctrine  of  the  subjection  of  the 
pa^cy  to  a  general  synod — ^the  Synod  of  Lyons,  and  the  Synod 
of  Florence,  and  the  Sjmod  of  Lateran,  may  have  been  also  mis- 
taken in  asserting  the  papal  supremacy,  even  if  the  Western 
Church  in  general  received  them.  If  it  was  lawful  to  relinquish 
the  doctrine  of  the  Council  of  Pisa  and  Constance  as  to  the  sub- 
jection of  the  popes  to  general  councils,  it  was  also  lawful  to 
relinquish  the  doctrines  of  the  Council  of  Lyons,  or  any  other 
councils  sanctioning  the  papal  supremacy.  The  papacy  and  its 
adherents,  in  abandoning  the  doctrine  once  universally  prevalent 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  have  authorized  the  Reformation 
to  ^ply  the  very  same  principle  to  other  matters.  If  it  was  lawful 
to  relinquish  the  doctrines  of  the  fifteenth  century,  there  could 
be  no  reason  why  those  of  the  three  or  four  preceding  centuries 
should  not  be  abandoned.  If  the  Latin  Church  mi^ht  err  in 
believing  the  pope  to  be  the  head  of  the  Church — it  might  err  in 
the  docmne  of  transubstantiation,  in  the  worship  of  creatures, 
in  other  points ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  these  errors,  it  might 
not  have  entirely  forfeited  its  Christian  character.  These  may 
seem  to  be  paradoxes  and  contradictions  :  it  may  be  easy  to  turn 
them  into  ridicule :  there  is  no  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  from  the 
Trinity  downwards,  that  has  not  been  put  in  an  absurd  and  self- 
eontradictory  point  of  view :  but  the  positions  we  have  here  put 
forward,  are,  whatever  else  they  may  be,  simply  derived  from  the 
history  and  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  itself. 
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W£  T^:.:Lr-ri  ir.  \  forrxr  zmmber  to  add  ooraelTes  to  thi 
iLrL\^,z.>z  \i  >U:.:.>r5  «»  hare  taken  npoa  themselres  suuieiifait 
to  'i:rr<r^  : r.  a^  :Lrr  n::-rc  resjiTe  of  our  popib  might  term  H,  to 
*'  '^rifrjz^t^'  tirEr  ftriL^  serx.  The  k«% of  aoTising,  it  is  said,  gron, 
fcwell*.  expaijds  ::::o  rasx  dimeosioDS  on  the  leaiBt  encouraganeiit 
Adris^rs  &re  a  eamil>u&.  a  rolaminoas  race,  ^^feUows,*"  as  Kitf 
Harry  sa}>  "  f*f  in£:iiie  tongne.^  The  pen  that  has  onoe  strw 
off  a  lecture  thirsts  for  ink :  the  tongne  that  has  once  tasted  the 
swe«&is  of  admooishing  soes  anunering  on  in  endless  preeeptB* 
Additional  remarks,  a  few  more  words,  postscripts  and  post  post- 
scripts reek  from  the  overflowing  brain ;  and  we  have  seen  the 
self-complacent  counsellor  heaping  ^*  Alps  upon  Alps'"  of  mis- 
guided supertluo'tis  admonition,  notwithstanding  the  marked  im- 
patience or  unconcern  of  the  vexed  or  drowsy  listener. 

Xow  we  mur^t  not  be  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  this  passion 
for  advising,  if,  amid  the  "  sterner  stuffs  of  this  Review  provided 
chiefly  for  the  sterner  sex,  we  again  invite  the  attention  of  the 
female  ear,  and  thus  provoke  the  transportation  of  our  pages  from 
the  grave  tranquillity  of  the  librarj'  to  a  more  cheerful  position 
on  the  drawing- rfKim  table.  We  would  remind  our  female  readers, 
that  a  year  lias  [lassed  since  we  disputed  the  infallibility,  despised 
the  vague  and  vapid  nostrums  of  Mrs.  Ellis,  and  raised  ourselTes 
into  a  rival  chair.  Wliat  lovers  of  advising,  we  ask,  could  con- 
tent themselves  with  an  annual  ebullition !  Abstinence  like  ours 
lifts  us  at  once  above  the  charge  of  delighting  in  that  continuity 
of  lecturing  to  which  nothing  can  be  compared  but  the  hot  and 
lengthy  monotony  of  a  Devonshire  lane  on  a  summer^s  day. 

Jiut  though  wo  have  no  design  of  ^^  breaking  out  into  a  second 
course  *"  of  instruction,  we  confess  ourselves  not  unwilling  to  trim 
and  garniHh  our  foriucr  remarks  with  any  notable  illustrations 
tlmt  may  come  to  hand,  and  to  welcome  the  labours  of  other 
writers  which  strengthen  the  opinions  we  advanced.  That  we 
took  a  high  standard  for  women  then,  we  are  I'eady  to  allow; 
but  as  that  standard  was  framed  from  no  imaginary  portraits  of 
an  imaginary  ancestry,  but  from  the  contemplation  of  actual 
(Jhuroh women  of  old,  we  have  no  recantation  to  make,  no  *'  second 
tlioughts''  wherewith  to  spungo  out  or  qualify  the  &st:  and  yet 
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fts  we  feel  that  that  standard  may  have  been  looked  upon  as 
somewhat  extreme  and  overstrained,  we  hail  with  no  little  joy  the 
appearance  of  any  real  biographies  which  prove  the  practicability 
of  our  views,  and  we  thankfully  lengthen  the  line  of  genuine 
Female  portraits  that  brighten  the  walls  of  our  spiritual  house, 
{he  English  Ghurch.  In  this  spirit  of  thankfulness  we  have 
received  the  fair  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Grodolphin,  written  by  good 
John  Evelyn,  which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  has  so  gracefully 
diaperoned  into  the  literary  world ;  and  we  hasten  to  slice  some 
BStiacts  from  so  interesting  a  work  that  we  may  give  our  readers 
%  taste  of  its  excellence. 

It  is  rare  indeed  that  so  great  a  gap  of  time  lies  between  the 
inthor  and  his  critics :  while  our  pens  are  commonly  employed  in 
commenting  on  the  new-blown  volumes  of  to-day,  the  produce  of 
Svin^  men,  we  find  the  worthy  Evelyn  in  his  antiquated  garb 
iffenng  us  a  work  as  new  and  unknown  as  the  newest  of  the  press 
uoidBt  the  spruce  and  jostling  crowd  of  modem  publications. 
The  long  dormant  memoir  of  his  saintly  friend  has  now  for  the 
Srst  time  burst  ^Mnto  this  breathing  world  ;^'  and  we  can  well 
imagine  the  innocent  pride  which  would  have  warmed  the  good 
nan's  heart  could  he  have  foreseen  a  Bishop  of  the  Church 
icting,  with  evident  relish,  as  the  usher  to  this  offspring  of  his 
pen.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  after  such  long  conceal- 
nent  the  manuscript  should  have  found  at  last  a  birthday  so 
leasonable  and  well-timed.  Had  it  burst  from  its  shell  at  an 
Murlier  day,  it  would  have  fluttered  for  a  while  almost  without 
remark,  or  at  least  without  effect,  and  sunk  into  a  premature 
md  undeserved  grave.  A  centuiy  ago  how  few  would  have  had 
inj  heart  or  relish  for  such  a  work !  But  it  will  not  be  wasted  on 
ihiB  generation :  we  are  wanting  now  to  learn  what  manner  of 
children  the  English  Church  can  really  rear ;  we  are  beginning  to 
ook  back  to  the  fruits  of  her  former  grace ;  and  every  fresh  saint 
irhose  features  we  are  able  to  scan  helps  to  cheer  and  strengthen 
IB  in  our  attachment  to  the  Church  of  our  fathers.  While  a  thou- 
land  theories  and  a  thousand  arguments  confuse  and  stun  our 
lars,  we  thankfully  refresh  ourselves  with  that  best  rhetoric,  the 
leal  histories  of  real  Ufe,  which  prove  the  richness  of  our  Churches 
loil. 

For  our  own  parts  we  must  confess  it  is  no  slight  satisfaction 
o  fed  ourselves  once  more  on  the  **  terra  firma''  of  real  biography 
imid  real  people  and  scenes  and  facts,  after  so  much  ballooning 
imid  the  clouds  of  fiction.  We  have  been  drugged  and  surfeited 
vith  tales ;  and  though  we  delight  in  imaginary  pictures  of  life, 
BTOvided  they  are  moderately  supplied,  it  is  possible  to  be  di'enched 
la  well  as  cooled  by  the  waters  of  imagination.     We  prefer 
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varying  the  strftta  of  fiction  by  alternate  layen  of  reality ;  and 
we  abhor  a  monopoly  of  fiction  as  much  as  we  dislike  a  despotiia 
of  facts.  There  is  something  highly  discoura^ng  in  the  constant 
contemplatif)n  of  heroes  and  heroines  of  air ;  and  after  gaang  at 
the  vast  forms  of  unreal  life  through  the  magnifying  glasses  of 
imagination,  there  is  a  temptation  to  sink  into  inactive  despair. 
When  a  race  of  moral  giants  has  been  stalking  before  our  eyeii 
we  feel  that  our  powers  stretched  to  tiptoe  hei^t  would  leave  u 
at  a  dwarfish  distance  after  all.  We  may  like  to  look  at  giantii 
but  practical  imitation  is  not  attempted:  whereas,  whik  the 
accounts  of  real  life,  and  memoirs  of  real  persons^  once  of  lib 
passions  with  ourselves,  may  raise  a  high  standard  before  oor 
minds,  we  are  comforted  by  the  consciousness  that  that  standaid 
may  be  reached. 

!Uut,  besides  something  like  an  overflow  of  religious  tales,  theie 
imaginary  works  have,  of  late,  taken  an  unsatisfactory  and  un- 
healthy turn;  they  have  been  dipping  into  controversy,  contrasting 
one  system  with  another,  and  conducting  theological  arguments  l^ 
the  aid  of  lovers  and  young  ladies  amid  all  the  light  machineiy 
that  belongs  to  tales.  Now,  though  the  temptation  may  be 
strong  in  controversial  times  to  plunge  into  that  troubled  sea, 
yet  fiction  leaves  its  proper  sphere  when  it  embarks  therein. 
Arguments  will  be  but  half  carried  out ;  tastes  and  feelings  will 
be  made  the  chief  ground  of  conversion  from  one  system  to 
another ;  contrasts  will  be  partial  or  incomplete ;  systems  will 
be  judged  wholesale  by  particular  instances,  and  those  instances 
imaginary ;  the  defects  of  one  matched  against  the  virtues  of 
another ;  the  defects  exaggerated  in  this  tale,  the  virtues  in  that ; 
while  even  the  most  conscientious  endeavour  to  represent  schools, 
or  opinions,  or  practices  impartially,  finding  a  vent  only  through 
the  contrast  of  imaginary  characters,  will  be  treated  as  partial 
and  one-sided.  Away  with  the  airy  web  of  imagination  when  we 
want  thoroughly  to  argue  great  religious  questions  i  Fiction 
should  deal  with  characters,  not  arguments ;  and  though  char 
ractcrs  may  represent  systems,  or  the  effect  of  systems,  yet  that 
indirect  mode  of  commending  a  system  should  be  used  dogma- 
tically,  as  though  there  were  none  other  in  the  world.  Direct 
controversial  fictions  must  be  unsatisfying ;  we  could  not  but 
despise  a  person  who  could  be  argued  out  of  his  Church  by  a 
tale;  a  proselyte  so  won  would  be  but  a  doubtful  gain;  a 
member  so  lost  would  be  but  a  doubtful  loss.  Another  tale 
mi^ht  wash  out  the  impression  of  the  first.  The  able  author  of 
"  Tremaine'*'  long  since  made  the  experiment  of  tricking  his  readers 
into  a  fonnal  theological  discussion  through  the  medium  of  a 
novel ;  but  a  paper-box  cannot  be  successfully  inlaid  with  iron ; 
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and  the  third  volume  into  which  he  ingeniously  inserted  his 
discusaiony  will  be  found  commonly  to  have  escaped  that  peculiar 
Qolouring  which  a  well-thumbed  novel  is  apt  to  gather  in  its 
paasaffe  through  the  reading  world.  The  discussion  was  uni« 
veraaUy  skipped. 

It  is  on  these  grounds  that  we  lament  tlie  appearance  of  such 
works,  amongst  others,  as  ^^  Margaret  Perceval,'^  and  ''  From 
Oxford  to  Bome.^  In  the  latter  production,  we  know  not  what 
to  believe  or  to  doubt,  as  the  veins  of  truth  and  fiction  are 
continually  running  into  each  other.  It  has,  indeed,  worked 
some  good  without  intending  it,  as  it  led  to  a  correspondence 
which  made  a  fresh  exposure  of  the  disingenuousness  into 
vrhich  Bomish  principles  seem  to  lead  naturally  ingenuous  minds. 
For  the  authoress,  we  cannot  but  feel  sincere  concern ;  and  we 
oan  only  hope  that  she  may  find  sufficient  strength  to  extract 
herself  nrom  a  position  in  which  her  conscience,  as  far  as  we  can 
detect  its  own  freer  motions,  is  not  altogether  at  ease,  and  to 
return  to  the  bosom  of  that  Mother,  towards  whom  she  casta 
some  ^'  longing  lingering  looks.^'  As  regards  ^^  Margaret  Per- 
oeval,^  it  is  just  one  of  those  cases  in  which  we  really  desire  to 
see  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark 
left  out.  We  warmly  admire  all  but  the  principal  portion  of  the 
tale ;  and  though  the  contrast  between  the  Anglican  and  Bomish 
Church  forms  the  Hamlet  of  the  book,  the  pivot  on  which  it 
turns,  we  look  upon  it  as  an  intrusive  episode,  and  hasten  for  our 
enjoyment  to  the  underplot  and  lesser  scenes  which  are  written 
with  all  the  author'*s  force  and  ability.  As  we  rank  ourselves 
among  the  most  cordial  of  her  admirers,  and  hope  we  have  not 
only  been  interested  but  improved  by  her  former  works,  we  feci 
lees  scruple  in  giving  these  candid  and  friendly  hints.  When  we 
again  greet  her  on  the  literary  field,  we  hope  to  see  her  confining 
herself  to  the  task,  in  which  she  so  well  succeeds,  of  simply 
striving  to  make  the  members  of  our  Church  more  earnest,  more 
holy  and  consistent  in  their  lives,  without  reference  to  any  of  the 
over-laden  or  defective  systems  that  surround  us. 

We  must  not,  however,  keep  our  readers  standing  at  the 
threshold  of  Evelyn'*s  biography,  but  without  further  preface, 
must  lead  them  into  the  inviting  chambers  of  his  fair  handy- 
work.  Margaret  Blagge,  afterwards  Mrs.  Godolphin,  whoso 
Isaac  Walton  he  is,  was  some  years  younger  than  Evelyn,  though 
she  died  before  him ;  and,  accordingly,  to  use  the  vague  phrase 
of  classical  dictionaries,  she  ^'  fiourished^'  in  the  shameful  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  when  the  English  mind,  stiffened  and  congealed 
by  the  fanaticism  of  the  preceding  period,  and  then  relaxed  by  a. 
etuddon  thaw,  broke  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  wild  Ucenti- 
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ousness.  There  was,  indeed,  a  remnant  of  bright  souls  who 
served  God  with  the  stricter  rule,  and  having  passed  throu|^ 
troublous  times,  had  learnt  the  comfort  as  well  as  "  the  beauty 
of  holiness/"  It  thus  became  an  age  of  strong  contrasts ;  whai 
light  there  was,  was  very  light,  while  the  obu'kness  was  veiy 
dark ;  and  in  the  most  dissolute  portion  of  our  history  we  are 
able  to  number  the  most  able  and  pious  of  divines,  the  most 
devout  of  lay-members  of  the  Church.  Mrs.  Godolphin^s  mother 
had  had  her  share  of  troubles ;  her  husband.  Colonel  Blagge,  an 
unwavering  adherent  of  Charles  I.,  having  suflered  all  the  hard- 
ships of  a  stedfast  loyalty  :  but  trouble  had  done  its  proper  work, 
ana  Evelyn  bears  witness,  that  '^  she  was  a  woman  soe  eminent 
in  all  the  vertues  and  perfections  of  her  sex,  that  it  were  hard  to 
say  whether  were  superior  her  beauty,  witt,  or  piety,"  A  good 
mother  often  repeats  herself  in  her  child ;  and  while  Mrs.  Blagge 
was  able  to  hand  down  her  natural  gifts  of  wit  and  beauty  to  ter 
daughter,  she  took  especial  pains  to  crown  and  guard  those  gifts 
with  the  principles  of  piety, — that  her  child  might  not  be  wanting 
in  the  best  of  her  own  possessions.  Her  forwardness  in  the 
culture  of  the  soul  was  met  by  a  corresponding  aptness  on  the 
child^s  part,  ''  whose  extraordinary  discernment  soone  advanced 
to  a  great  and  early  sense  of  religion.''^  On  such  good  ground 
did  the  good  seed  fall,  that  she  was  brought  to  be  confirmed  by 
Bishop  Gunning  at  an  unusually  early  age ;  and  the  bishop,  it 
appears,  ^^  was  soe  surprised  at  those  early  graces  he  discovered 
in  her,  that  he  thought  fitt  she  should  be  admitted  to  the  Holy 
Sacrament  when  she  was  hardly  eleaven  years  of  age.***  An  early 
confirmation  and  an  early  communion  are  often  of  the  very  highest 
service  in  fixing  strong  religious  feelings,  and  in  ripening  the 
religious  character.  We  often  wish  that,  in  particular  cases,  age 
was  somewhat  less  considered  in  the  present  day,  and  that  young 
persons  of  a  decidedly  religious  turn  were  sooner  invited  to  receive 
the  strong  meat  of  the  Church ;  they  would  thrive  like  trees  grow- 
ing on  a  sunny  wall.  Margaret  Blagge  certainly  profited  by  her 
early  use  of  those  means  of  grace  ;  ''for,  from  that  moment  for- 
wards,'' says  Evelyn,  *^  young  and  sprightful  as  she  was,  she  was 
observed  to  live  with  great  circumspection,  prescribing  to  herselfe 
a  constant  method  of  devotion,  and  certaine  days  of  abstinence, 
that  she  might  better  vacate  to  holy  dutyes,  and  gaine  that  mastery 
over  her  appetite,  which,  with  all  other  passions,  she  had  strangely 
subdued  to  my  often  admiration." 

There  was  full  need  of  all  this  preparation ;  for  she  was  soon 
to  be  launched  on  as  dangerous  waters  as  a  young  spirit  was  ever 
constrained  to  cross.  After  but  a  short  school-time  for  her  soul, 
she  was  called  upon  to  act  with  all  the  decision  of  a  matured 
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character  in  scenes  that  were  sufficient  to  shake  the  principles  of 
any  who  were  not  ripe  scholars  in  heavenly  things.  The  Duchess 
of  York  demanded  her  for  her  maid  of  honour ;  and  she  was 
thrust  alone  upon  that  glittering  court,  where  religion  was  a 
jest,  and  dissoluteness  in  honour :  '^  a  surprising  change  of  aire,^^ 
truly  exclaims  Evelyn,  '^  and  a  perilous  climate  for  one  soe  very 
young  as  she,  and  scarcely  yett  attained  to  the  twelfth  year  of 
her  age.'*^  Even  in  a  court  like  ours,  at  this  present  time,  where 
what  IS  honourable  is  duly  honoured,  it  must  be  a  strange  fiery 
trial  to  live  for  a  world  to  come,  and  to  keep  a  vivid  sense  of 
heavenly  things  amid  all  the  pomps  and  pride  of  life  and  grandeur 
that  glare  upon  the  mind  ;  thougn  there  may  be  no  temptation  to 
be  immoral  now,  yet  there  must  be  temptation  to  become  '*  lovers 
of  the  world."  To  resist  being  worldly  must  be  the  great  struggle ; 
and  the  more  so,  because  this  '^  being  worldly,^*  consists  not  so 
much  in  any  definite  tangible  actions,  as  in  a  general  tone,  and 
turn,  and  temper  of  mind.  What,  then,  must  have  been  the 
trial  of  a  mere  girl,  when  she  found  herself  alone  in  a  vicious 
court! 

She  continued  with  the  duchess  till  her  death,  when  she  was 
transferred  to  a  like  office  in  the  household  of  the  queen.  She 
was  thus  compelled  to  continue  in  that  ^'  perilous  climate  ^  of 
court  life,  at  a  time  when  those  who  possessed,  like  herself,  the 
shining  but  dangerous  gifts  of  wit  and  beauty,  were  wont  to 
desecrate  them  by  dressing  up  and  gilding  vice  with  increased 
attractions.  But  when  she  found  herself  bound  in  that  glittering 
captivity,  she  fastened  herself  all  the  more  resolute^  to  the 
cross ;  and  that  she  might  the  better  keep  a  thoughtful  undazzled 
mind  amid  all  that  stir  of  pleasure,  she  wisely  prepared  for  herself 
a  code  of  rules  bearing  upon  her  particular  temptations,  which 
would  act  as  checks  or  staffs  to  steady  her  in  that  slippery  place. 
It  is  always  interesting  to  see  what  means  the  saints  before  us 
have  successfully  employed  in  the  management  of  their  souls ; 
and  Evelyn  happily  was  able  to  preserve  the  rules  of  his  friend, 
the  pith  of  which  we  shall  extract  for  our  reader^s  benefit : — 

**  My  life,  by  God's  grace,  without  which  I  can  doe  nothing. 

''  I  musty  till  Lent,  rise  atte  halfe  an  hour  after  eight  a  clock ; 
whilst  putting  on  morning  cloathes,  say  the  prayer  for  death,  and  the 
Te  Deum:  then,  presently  to  my  prayers,  and  soe  either  dress 
myselfe,  or  goe  to  Church  prayers.  In  dressing,  I  must  consider  how 
little  it  signifyes  to  the  saveing  of  my  soule,  and  how  foolish  'tis  to  be 
angry  about  a  thing  so  unnecessary.  Consider  what  our  Saviour 
suffered, — O  Lord,  assist  me  ! 

**  When  I  goe  into  the  withdrawing  roome,  lett  me  consider  what  my 
calling  18 ;  to  entertaine  the  ladys,  not  to  talke  foolishly  to  men,  more . 
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especially  the  king ;  lett  me  consider,  if  a  traytor  be  hateAil,  she  that 
betrayes  the  soule  of  one  is  much  worse ; — the  danger,  the  sin  of  it 
Then,  without  pretending  to  witt,  how  quiet  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is 
to  be  silent ;  or,  if  I  doe  speake,  that  it  be  to  the  glory  of  Qod, 
-—Lord,  assist  me ! 

**  Att  church,  lett  me  mind  in  what  place  I  am ;  what  about  to  ask, 
even  the  salvation  of  my  soule ;  to  whome  I  speak, — to  the  God  that 
made  me,  redeemed  and  sanctifyed  me,  and  can  yett  cutt  me  off  when 
he  pleases, — O  Lord,  assist  me  ! 

*'  When  I  go  to  my  Lady  Falmouth's,  I  ought  to  take  paines  with 
her  about  her  religion,  or  else  I  am  not  her  friend ;  to  shew  example 
by  calmness  in  dispute,  in  never  speaking  ill  of  any  body  to  herr,  butt 
excuseing  them  rather. 

"  Goe  to  the  queene  allwayes  att  nine,  and  then  read  that  place 
concerning  the  drawing  roome,  and  lett  my  man  waite  for  me  to 
bring  me  word  before  publique  prayers  begin.  If  I  find  she  dines 
late,  come  downe,  pray  and  read,  namely,  that  concerning  prayer ;  and 
think  why  I  read,  to  benefitt  my  soule,  pass  my  tyme  well,  and  improve 
my  understanding, — O  Lord,  assist  me ! 

"  Be  sure  still  to  read  that  for  the  drawing  roome  in  the  privy- 
chamber,  or  presence,  or  other  place  before  prayers,  and  aoe  again  into 
the  drawing  roome  for  an  hour  or  soe ;  and  then  slipp  to  my  chamber 
and  divert  myselfe  in  reading  some  pretty  booke,  because  the  queen 
does  not  require  my  waiteing ;  after  this  to  supper,  which  must  not  be 
much  if  I  have  dined  well :  and  att  neither  meale  to  eate  above  two 
dishes,  because  temperance  is  best  both  for  soule  and  body  ;  then  goe 
upp  to  the  queen,  having  before  read  and  well  thought  of  what  yoa 
have  written.     Amen. 

"  Sett  not  up  above  halfe  an  hour  after  eleaven  at  most ;  and  as  you 
nndress,  repeate  that  prayer  againe  ;  but,  before,  consider  that  you  are 
perhapps  goeing  to  sleepe  your  last ;  being  in  bedd,  repeate  your 
hymne  softly,  ere  you  tume  to  sleepe. 

"  If  I  awake  in  the  night,  lett  me  say  that  (for  which  she  had 
collected  many  excellent  passages,  as  I  find  among  her  papers)  psalm. 
-*— Lord,  assist  me  ! 

**  In  the  morning,  wakeing,  use  a  short  devotion ;  and  then,  as 
soon  as  ever  you  awake,  rise  immediately  to  praise  him.  The  Lord 
assist  me ! " 

.  These  admirable  rules,  framed  by  a  young  person  living  at  a 
dissipated  court,  are  enough  to  show  how  entirely  her  spirit  was 
divorced  from  the  thoughtless  multitudes  among  whom  she  moved: 
and  while  doubtless  there  were  many  to  envy  her  her  high  places 
we  are  able  to  see  the  daily  watchfulness  and  anxieties  waich  that 
exaltation  cost  her;  behind  all  the  glitter  and  show  of  those 
royal  scenes,  we  may  detect  the  feet  of  this  young  girl  treading 
as  it  were  on  ploughshares  as  she  strove  to  walk  with  Gtxl.  In 
another  part  of  her  diary  we  find  the  peooliar  temptations  to 
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which  Bhe  was  exposed  in  such  a  court  still  more  pointedly 
alluded  to. 

*'A8  to  pleasure,  she  says,  they  are  speaking  of  playes  and 
laughing  att  deTout  people :  well,  I  will  laugh  att  myselfe  for  my 
impertinencyes,  that  by  degrees  I  may  come  to  wonder  why  any  body 
does  like  me;  and  divert  the  discourse;  and  talke  of  God  and 
moralitye ;  avoid  those  people  when  I  come  into  the  drawing-roome, 
especially  among  great  persons  to  divert  them ;  because  no  raillary 
almost  can  be  innocent ;  goe  not  to  the  Dutchess  of  Monmouth  above 
once  a  weeke,  except  when  wee  dress  to  rehearse,  and  then  carry  a 
booke  along  with  me  to  read  when  I  dont  act,  and  soe'come  away  before 
supper. 

*'  Talke  little  when  you  are  there ;  if  they  speak  of  any  body  I  cant 
commend,  hold  my  peace,  what  jest  soever  they  make ;  be  sure  never 
to  talk  to  the  king;  when  they  speak  iilthyly,  though  I  be  laugh'd  att, 
look  grave,  remembring  that  of  Micha,  there  will  a  tyme  come  when 
the  Lord  will  bind  up  his  Jewells.  Never  meddle  with  others  businetSi 
nor  hardly  ask  a  question  ;  talk  not  slightly  of  religion.  If  you  speake 
any  thing  they  like,  say  *tis  borrowed,  and  be  humble  when  commended. 
Before  I  speake,  Lord,  assist  me ;  when  I  pray.  Lord,  heare  me ;  when 
I  am  praised,  God,  humble  me;  may  the  clock,  the  candle,  every 
thing  I  see,  instruct  me ;  Lord,  cleanse  my  hands,  lett  my  feete  tread 
thy  patbes.  Is  any  body  laughed  att,  say  it  may  be  my  case ;  is  any 
in  trouble,  say.  Lord,  in  justice  I  deserve  it ;  but  thou  art  all  mercy ; 
make  me  thankfull." 

We  see  here  the  difficulties  of  her  post,  the  dread  of  attracting 
the  notice  of  the  king,  of  being  drawn  into  frivolous  conversation 
with  the  courtiers,  ot  even  seeming  to  countenance  ridicule  of 
holy  things  which  were  habitually  ridiculed,  of  letting  her  wit 
carry  her  away  into  a  mode  of  discourse  of  which  her  conscience 
disapproved.  We  cannot  but  admire  the  judgment  and  good 
sense,  as  well  as  the  piety,  of  the  secret  rules  by  which  she  tried 
to  secure  herself  agamst  the  perils  of  her  condition.  It  seems  to 
have  been  her  aim  to  avoid  all  charge  of  singularity,  and  yet  not 
to  yield  even  in  appearance  to  the  profane  spirit  that  leavened 
the  conveilsation  of  the  court.  She  shrunk  from  any  display  of 
felL^ousness,  and  yet  desired  in  such  ways  as  became  her  youth 
and  station  boldly  to  keep  her  ground  as  a  disciple  of  Christ.  It 
is  at  all  times  difficult,  to  young  persons  especially,  to  mix  Chris- 
tian prudenfee  with  Christian  zeal,  not  to  do  much  or  too  little  in 
the  way  of  confession.  Over-forwardness  is  as  hurtful  to  the 
cause  of  truth  as  over-backwardness;  and  it  requires  no  little 
skill  to  catch  the  middle  current  between  rashness  and  cowardice. 
Mar^garet  Blagge  seems  to  have  united  in  a  sin^lar  degree  ihe 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  the  harmlessness  of  the  doye ;  and 
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while  with  that  reserve  which  earnestness  ine^ires,  she  wonli 
not  protrude  her  religious  opinions,  yet  she  showed  heradf  not 
wanting  in  courage  by  refusing  to  laugh  at  the  irreverent  witti- 
cisms that  flashed  around  her,  by  being  silent  and  looking  grave, 
and  by  bearing  the  ridicule  which  such  modest  piety  was  sore  to 

E revoke.  We  all  know,  even  in  our  more  reverent  day,  how  modi 
ravery  it  requires  to  be  silent  and  wear  a  grave  look  when  wittj 
sayings  tinged  with  irreverence  are  uttered  in  our  presence  Iij 
those  who  are  older  or  higher  in  rank  than  ourselves.  And, 
again,  when  the  fear  of  God  stirs  up  our  courage,  and  we  feel  it 
sinful  to  seem  to  approve  of  a  light  way  of  speaking,  we  are  ipt 
to  be  indiscreet  in  our  way  of  checking  unseemly  mirth. 

liut  Margaret  Blagge  had  not  only  to  contend  with  the  external 
temptations  arising  from  her  position  at  court ;  she  had  her  own 
sources  of  trial  seated  in  herself.  Wit  and  beauty  are  not  at  anj 
time  easy  possessions  to  use  to  the  glory  of  God ;  they  are  just 
the  qualities  that  make  an  instant  glitter  in  the  world  ;  they  give 
their  owners  much  power  of  fascmation ;  they  tempt  them  to 
spread  them  out  to  catch  admiration;  and  hence  they  oflai 
become  like  very  swords  cutting  the  soul  oflF  from  God  and  giving 
it  to  the  world.  It  is  hard  cither  to  sheathe  such  powers  or  to  be 
religious  and  serious  in  wielding  them.  We  need  not  transport 
ourselves  into  the  gay  palaces  of  "  the  merrie  monarch,"**  to  leam 
the  danger  of  possessing  wit  and  beauty.  We  sec  in  these  less 
dangerous  times  and  in  more  ordinary  positions  how  apt  they  are 
to  minister  to  vanity  and  self-conceit,  when  there  is  no  tempta- 
tion whatever  to  break  the  rules  of  decency  and  outward  propnety 
of  life.  Oftentimes  when  we  see  some  little  world  dazzled  by  a 
fair  face  which  is  lighted  up  and  still  further  beautified  by  a  lively 
wit,  wc  might  well  wish,  for  her  own  sake,  that  plain  looks  and 
a  common-place  understanding  were  the  portion  of  the  fair  con- 
queror moving  so  proudly  through  the  fields  of  victory.  To  be 
the  idol  of  a  little  circle  of  devotees,  to  be  gazed  upon  and  listened 
to  with  marked  delight,  to  draw  up  like  the  sun  the  dew  and 
vapours  of  constant  praise,  to  be  the  oracle  and  star  of  many 
admirers,  is  a  sore  trial  to  flesh  and  blood.  And  hence  we  so 
often  behold  women  the  most  endowed  with  natural  gifts  fritter- 
ing away  their  life  in  a  ceaseless  round  of  gaiety,  without  any 
serious  business  or  any  serious  thought,  treading  a  vain  and 
frivolous  round  of  selfish  amusement,  without  any  higher  or  nobler 
mark  set  before  their  souls  than  "  to  shine  in  society.'" 

That  Margaret  Blagge  had  these  gifts,  Evelyn  bears  witness. 
"  \V'oe  will  now  then  looke  at  her,"  he  says,  "  as  att  Whitehall, 
whither  she  came  from  St.  James  to  waite  upon  her  majestye, 
after  the  death  of  the  dutchess,  when  she  was  not  above  sixteen. 
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[  had  not  then  indeed  the  honour  to  know  her;  butt  I  have 
beard  from  others,  that  her  beauty  and  her  witt  was  soe  exter- 
ordnary  improved,  as  there  had  nothing  been  seene  more  sur- 
prizing and  full  of  charmes;  every  body  was  in  love  with,  and 
some  allmost  dyeing  for  her.^^  In  another  place,  he  says  she  was 
^^ looked  upon  as  a  little  miracle;  and  indeed  there  were  some 
iddresses  made  of  the  greatest  persons,'*^  and  she  had  ^^  the  re- 
potation  of  a  witt,  which  made  her  the  life  of  conversation  and 
the  prettv  miracle  at  court/'  But  all  these  natural  powers  of 
conversation  and  vivacity  were  under  constant  control ;  she  felt 
fcheir  danger,  and  was  practising  continual  severity  upon  herself, 
that  she  might  not  be  transported  in  moments  of  excitement 
beyond  the  bounds  of  charity  and  religion.  Amid  all  the  dese- 
knration  of  wit  around  her,  she  was  thus  enabled,  like  Addison 
afterwards,  to  turn  that  keen  instrument  against  vice  and  folly ; 
and  by  a  constant  method  of  self-government  she  acquired  such 
mastery  over  her  intellectual  gifts,  that  she  attained  a  singular 
and  happy  art  of  giving  a  serious  turn  to  her  conversation,  with- 
out appearing  to  drag  in  the  subject  of  religion,  in  a  forced  un- 
seasonable way. 

**  She  was  ever  at  that  sprigbtfall  age,"  says  Evelyn,  "  severely  care- 
full  how  she  might  give  the  least  countenance  to  that  liberty  which  the 
gallants  there  doe  usually  assume  of  talking  with  less  reserve ;  nor  did 
this  eclipse  her  pretty  humour,  which  was  cheerful  and  easy  amongst 
those  she  thought  worthy  her  conversation  ...  for  she  ever  mingled 
her  freest  entertainments  with  something  which  tended  to  serious,  and 
did  it  in  such  manner,  as  allwayes  left  some  impressions  exterordnary, 
even  upon  those  who  came  perhapps  with  inclinations  to  pervert  the 
most  harmless  conversations ;  soe  it  was  impossible  for  any  to  intro- 
duce a  syllable  which  did  not  comply  with  the  strictest  rules  of 
decency.  She  would  often  check  the  vivacity  which  was  natural!,  and 
perfectly  became  her,  for  feare  of  giving  occasion  to  those  who  lay  in 
waite  to  deceive." 

And  after  Evelyn  knew  her,  he  declares  that, 

**  Her  conversation  was  a  treat,  and  I  began  to  admire  her  temper- 
ance, and  tooke  especial  notice,  that  however  wide  or  indifferent  the 
subject  of  our  discourse  was  among  the  rest,  she  would  allwayes  divert 
it  to  some  religious  conclusion ;  and  soe  temper  and  season  her  replyes, 
aa  shew'd  a  gratious  heart,  and  that  she  had  a  mind  taken  up  with 
heavenly  things." 

In  the  advice  she  had  once  occasion  to  give,  we  see  her  own 
method  of  discipline. 

'*  As  to  what  wee  say  ourselves,  wee  must  take  care  that  wee  talke 
not  to  be  the  wittiest  in  the  company ;  to  acquire  praise  to  oorselvet 
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ftbove  our  neighbours.  Wee  may  divert  people,  and  be  innocently 
merry ;  but  then  wee  must  not  designe  to  praise  ourselves,  nor  please 
ourselves  in  the  thoughts  of  it,  butt  in  some  short  and  silent  prayer, 
desire  God  to  keep  us  low  in  our  owne  eyes,  as  '  Lord,  make  me  poors 
in  spiritt,  that  I  may  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' " 

As  it  was  always  her  aim  not  to  affect  over-seyerity  of  religion, 
80  she  gave  way,  as  far  as  she  oould,  to  what  seemed  the  more 
harmless  amusements  of  court.  Thus,  though  she  somewhat 
distrusted  the  effect  of  acting,  yet  she  thought  it  best  to  take 
part  in  the  private  plays,  which  were  so  much  the  fashion  of  the 
court.  Her  wit  and  vivacity  helped  to  make  her  a  capital 
actress,  and  she  seems  to  have  been  always  called  upon  to  fill 
the  principal  parts ;  she  had  all  the  qualifications  of  an  actress. 

"  The  tone  of  her  voice,"  says  Evelyn,  *'  was  soe  suited  to  all  the 
passions  and  figures  either  of  reading  or  discourse,  that  there  wss 
nothing  more  charmeing  than  to  heare  her  recite  with  such  a  spiritt  and 
judgment  as  the  periods  fell !  'Tis  hardly  to  be  imagined  the  talent 
she  peculiarly  had  in  repeating  a  comicall  part,  or  acting  it,  when  in  a 
xshearful  humour.  She  would  sing,  and  play,  and  act,  and  recite,  and 
discourse  prettyly  and  innocently  a  thousand  harmeless  and  ingenions 
purposes  to  recreat  old  and  melancholy  persons,  and  divert  the  younger 
•  .  .  soe  that,  as  I  noted,  the  greatest  dutchesses  and  ladyes  of  the 
court  sought  her  friendship  and  assistance  upon  any  occasion  of  solenm 
pomp,  masque,  ball,  or  exterordnary  appearance,  because  of  a  certaine 
peculiar  fancy  and  address  she  had  in  suiteing,  dressing,  and  continue- 
ing  things  of  ornament,  with  universal  approbation." 

But  as  she  felt  herself  in  these  amusements  on  questionable 
ground,  she  seems  to  have  been  more  careful  of  the  spirit  which 
she  carried  into  them ;  and,  hence,  to  curb  her  wit  on  such  occa- 
sions, she  had  ''such  perpetual  apprehensions  of  God^s  onmi- 
presence,  that  she  industriously  suppressed  it.  I  could  tell  of 
some  artificial  helps  she  used,  to  keep  her  alwayes  in  mind  of  it: 
thus  she  would  pin  up  some  papers,  as  it  were  negligently,  in 
places  where  she  most  frequently  used  to  be,  with  some  character 
m  it,  or  halfe  word,  that  signifyed  to  her  some  particular 
caution ;  ^^  while,  as  regarded  her  companions,  lest  she  should  seem 
to  be  countenancing  levity,  ''in  all  these  oomplyanoes  she  was 
watchfuU  of  opportunityes  to  instill  something  of  veriue  and 
religion,  as  well  by  her  discourse  as  example,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  not  only  avoided  the  censure  of  impertinence  and  singularity, 
butt  which  more  endeared  her  to  them.  What  shall  I  say  ?  She 
had  all  the  pretty  arts  and  innocent  stratagems  imaginable,  of 
mingling  serious  things  on  all  occasions,  seasoning  even  ner  diver- 
sions with  something  of  religion,  which,  as  she  would  manage  it, 
putt  to  rebuke  all  their  stocks  of  rayllery."" 
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*  It  wtti  doubtlnB  this  happy  faotilty  of  makinff  ^'  yertue  and 
holynem  a  chearftill  thing/^  tnat  gate  her  an  influence  OTer  her 
companions  at  court.  Her  lightness  of  heart  and  guileless 
hilarity  gave  a  visible  contradiction  to  those  deceitful  maxims 
of  the  world  which  represent  religion  as  an  austere  and  bitter 
taskmaster.  As  she  had  been  ^^  a  young  aposUess  planting 
religion  in  the  bairen  soyle  ^^  of  the  household  of  the  Duchess  of 
York,  so  this  young  girl  was  soon  able,  in  the  still  more  ^^  barren 
soyle  ^^  of  King  Charleses  court,  to  cast  some  good  seed  in  the 
stony  places,  and  to  see  the  fruit  of  labours  that  were  carried  on 
with  as  much  of  tact  and  discretion  as  of  earnestness  and  zeal. 
All  this  was  done  without  stepping  from  her  place ;  she  did  not 
put  heiBClf  forward  in  any  prominent  way. 

Though  she  herself  adhered  to  our  own  rulci  that  ^*  wee  should 
not  preache  in  the  withdrawing  roome,^^  yet 

**  £ven  in  the  conrt  how  many  of  the  greatest  there,  were  made  to 
looke  upon  religion  as  a  serious  thing,  yett  consistent  with  their 
post.  .  •  .  There  are  yet  some  who  owe  their  tincture  to  this  lady, 
and  will,  I  hope,  retaine  it.  'Twere  easy  to  shew  whom,  by  her 
eounsell  and  address,  she  had  rescued;  some  from  fatal  precipices 
in  that  giddy  station ;  others  whom  she  has  instrueted,  that  were 
ignorant  and  careless ;  some  that  she  gained  to  a  severe  course,  who 
were  listning  to  folly  and  ruine ;  in  a  word,  it  was  the  pleasure  of  her  life, 
and  the  business  of  the  day,  to  cast  about  how  she  might  improve  it  to 
those  advantages." 

But  she  who  was  guiding  the  feet  of  others  felt  her  own  need 
of  hdp  and  encouragement  in  a  path  so  di£Bcult.  Such  a  court 
was,  after  all,  to  such  a  spirit,  little  else  than  a  crowded  wilder- 
ness. She  was  indeed  alone.  Religious  isohition  is,  at  all  times, 
a  trial  hard  to  bear.  We  want  to  unbosom  ourselves,  to  give 
vent*  to  our  warmer  thoughts ;  to  put  the  cases  of  conscience 
that  perplex  us  before  friends  who  will  enter  into  our  perplexity ; 
to  be  stirred  up,  in  times  of  despondency,  by  their  cheering  words 
or  example.  If  it  is  a  trial  to  be  dwelling  with  those  who  are 
simply  uninterested  in  our  religious  views  and  struggles,  what 
must  it  be  to  have  our  lot  cast  in  a  profane  and  irreverent  worid, 
which  opposes  or  despises  religion  altogether !  No  wonder  the 
k>nely  and  anxious  spirit  of  Margaret  Kagge  yearned  for  a  reli- 
gions friend.  She  bad,  indeed,  been  accustomed  to  consult  the 
Dean  of  Hereford  in  any  spiritual  strait ;  but  this  intercourse 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  by  letter,  at  that  time  a  slow,  and  at 
all  times  an  imperfect  mode  of  intercourse.  What  she  wanted, 
in  addition  to  that  excellent  adviser,  was  one  living  closer  to  her, 
moving  somewhat  in  the  same  scenes,  to  whom  she  could  more 
constantly  apply, — whose  very  presence  would  help  to  nerve  and 
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steady  her ;  and  who  would  he  able,  from  actual  sight  and  expe- 
rience of  her  di£Bculties,  to  understand  her  needs.  In  this  deore 
for  friendship,  she  was  instinctively  drawn  towards  the  sood  and 
gentle  Evelyn.  He  was  just  that  sort  of  character  whidi  was 
fikely  to  attract  a  woman  of  strong  religious  feeling,  who  wanted 
to  be  patiently  and  considerately  met  in  all  her  little  straits  and 
trials.  But  Evelyn  had  only  seen  the  lighter  side  of  her  cha- 
racter. He  had  long  been  thrown  into  the  same  scenes,  bnt  he 
had  only  crossed  her  in  her  more  sprightly  moods.  He  had 
accordingly  catalogued  her  with  that  hera  of  vain  ^ddy  wom^, 
who  basked  like  summer-flies  in  the  sunshine  of  a  court.  He 
found  her  to  be  ^^a  very  agreeable  lady,^^  but  nothing  more; 
though  his  wife,  in  entertaining  her  at  their  ^'  poore  villa  ^  of 
Sayes  Court,  '^  discovered  such  extraordinary  charmes,  markes  of 
vertue  and  discretion,'^  that  she  reproved  his  ^^  infidelity  ;^  yet  he 
confesses  *'*'  he  was  brought  to  believe  with  soe  much  difficulty, 
that  it  was  almost  seaven  yeares'*'*  before  he  could  be  *'  hectored 
out  of  his  contracted  humour  ;^^  and  he  '^  fancied  her  some  airy 
thing,  that  had  more  witt  than  discretion.^'  Closer  intercourse, 
however,  brought  him  to  confess  his  wife's  discernment:  he 
admits  at  last  that  ^'  she  might  not  be  that  pert  lady*"  he  had 
fancied ;  and,  as  she  was  eager  to  obtain  his  friendship,  that  it 
might  support  her  in  her  religious  course,  she  took  every  occasion 
of  contriving  an  intimacy.  When  his  prejudice  began,  by  fre- 
quent visits,  to  abate,  '*  she  conjured  me,''  he  says,  "  not  to 
baulk  her  holy  cell ;  and  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  be  soe 
solemnly  diverted,  and  finde  my  selfe  mistaken,  that  soe  young, 
soe  elegant,  soe  charming  a  witt  and  beauty  should  preserve  soe 
much  virtue  in  a  place  where  it  neither  naturally  grew  nor  much 
was  cultivated;  for,  with  all  these  perfections,  vivacitye  and 
apprehension,  beyond  what  I  could  expect,  she  seemed  uncon- 
cerned and  steady;  could  endure  to  be  serious,  and  gently 
reprove  my  moroseness,  and  was  greatly  devout ;  which  putt  me 
out  of  all  feare  of  her  railary,  and  made  me  looke  upon  her  with 
extraordnary  respect."  The  more  her  real  character  began  to 
unfold  itself  before  him,  the  more  we  find  him  warming  in  his 
expressions  of  admiration;  till  at  last  he  exclaims,  ^^  What  a  new 
thmg  is  this !  I  think  Paulina  and  Eustochius  are  come  from 
Bethlehem  to  Whitehall ;  and  from  this  moment  I  began  to  looke 
on  her  as  sacred,  and  to  bless  God  for  the  graces  which  shoone  in 
her.  I  dayly  prayed  for  her,  as  she  had  enjoined  me,  and  she 
began  to  open  some  of  her  holy  thoughts  to  me ;  and  that  she 
had  totally  resigned  herself  to  God ;  and  with  these  incentives, 
who,  that  had  any  sence  of  religion,  could  forbeare  to  valine  her 
exceedingly !" 
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Margaret  Blagge  was  now  able  to  entreat  Evelyn  to  become 
her  guide  and  her  adviser.  '^  I  would  have  a  friend',^  she  said  to 
Evelyn:  ^^  in  that  name  is  a  great  deale  more  than  I  can  express.^^ 
And  when  Evelyn  began,  in  the  courteous  language  of  the  day, 
to  express  the  honour  which  her  friendship  would  confer,  she  bid 
him  ^^  leave  his  complimenting,  and  be  her  friend,  and  looke  upon 
her  as  his  child.^  Quite  characteristic  of  the  age  was  the  formal 
method  in  which  the  friendship  was  sealed ;  ^^  there  standing,^^ 
says  Evelyn,  '^  pen  and  ink  upon  the  table,  in  which  I  had  been 
drawing  something  upon  a  paper  like  an  alter,  she  writt  these 
words:  ^  Be  this  the  symboll  of  inviolable  friendship,  Mary 
Blagge,  16th  October,  1672;'  and  underneath,  '  For  my  brother 
E  . .  .  .  r  and  soe  delivered  it  with  a  smile.""  "  'Tis  certaine,'' 
is  the  exclamation  of  the  warm-hearted  and  excellent  Evelyn, 
**  I  no  more  looked  upon  her  as  Mrs.  Blagge,  but  as  my  child 
indeed.^ 

Evelyn  kept  his  word.  He  became  a  staff  on  which  she  could 
lean  in  all  ner  spiritual  needs;  and  though  he  continued  to 
encourage  her  in  corresponding  with  ^'  that  reverend  and  learned 
divine,'"  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  in  all  times  of  difficulty,  he 
became  on  all  ordinary  occasions  ^'  the  depositarie  of  her  pious 
thoughts  and  resolutions ;""  and,  being  ever  at  hand,  was  able  to 
advise  and  sympathise  with  her  in  all  the  daily  trials  of  her 
£Euth.  As  this  friendship  gave  him  a  decided  insight  into  her 
character  and  mode  of  life,  we  have  the  advantage  of  gazing  at  a 
picture  drawn  from  life,  and  of  seeing  her  in  a  variety  of  natural 
attitudes,  as  they  were  observed  and  caught  by  her  friendly 
painter.  By  this  means  we  learn  the  methods  by  which  she  was 
enabled  to  live  so  much  above  the  world,  in  scenes  where  the 
world  was  fluttering  before  her  with  all  manner  of  fascinations. 
We  cannot  resist  laying  before  our  readers  some  of  the  details 
of  her  holy  life,  as  it  is  not  enough  to  gaze  at  the  great  outlines 
of  an  exalted  character — to  take  a  rougri  view  of  its  vast  propor- 
tions ;  it  is  useful  to  draw  near,  to  examine  it  more  closely  and 
in  detail ;  to  search  into  the  manner  of  its  growth ;  to  learn  how 
it  throve  and  waxed  so  strong ;  for  it  is  by  going  into  these  par- 
ticulars, by  learning  the  rules  and  modes  of  management  which 
were  used,  that  we  gain  real  instruction  for  our  own  progress  in 
spiritual  life.  We  avoid  wasting  our  time  in  experiments — ^in 
visionary  and  untried  methods  of  self-control. 

Beginning  with  her  Sundays,  it  is  thus  Evelyn  draws  what  he 
calls  "  the  picture"  of  her  life. 

"  Were  it  never  soe  dark,  wett,  or  uncomfortable  weather,  dureing 
the  severity  of  winter,  she  would  rarely  omit  being  att  the  chapel  alt 
seven  a'clock  prayers,  and  if  a  communion  day,  how  late  soever  her 
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attendance  were  on  the  queen,  and  her  owne  eztevoidnary  pfepaiitiDD 
kept  hor  up,  she  would  be  dresied  and  att  her  private  devotioiis  some 
houres  before  the  publick  office  begun." 

This  leads  him  to  narrate  an  amusing  stratagem  by  which  she 
secured  her  early  rising,  a  matter  to  some  constitutions  of  dailf 
difficulty. 

<*  Finding  one  day  a  long  pack  thread  pasaing  throngb  the  key-hda 
of  her  chamber  doore,  and  reaching  to  her  bed'i  head»  and  inqnireing 
what  itt  signified,  I  at  last  understood,  itt  bad  been  to  awaken  her  early 
in  the  morning,  the  centinell,  whose  station  was  of  course  near  tht 
entrance,  being  desired  to  pull  it  very  hard  att  such  an  honr»  whiltt 
the  other  extream  was  tyed  fast  about  her  wrist,  fearing  her  maid  migfat 
oversleep  herselfe,  or  call  her  later  then  she  had  appointed." 

There  are,  we  believe,  a  variety  of  ingenious  machines  and 
contrivances  in  vogue  for  the  encouragement  of  early  risiug; 
and  where,  as  was  the  case  with  Dr.  Arnold,  it  is  a  constant 
effort  to  get  up,  we  cannot  but  recommend  any  such  tricks  as 
these.  As  general  indolence  is  clearly  the  common  fisiult  and 
temptation  of  the  women  of  the  higher  classes,  so  it  is  no  trifling 
matter  to  gain  a  victory  early  in  the  day.  Beat  indolence  at  cock- 
crow, and  we  may  continue  to  triumph  through  the  day.  Where 
there  seems  to  be  almost  a  superfluity  of  time,  and  it  hangs  upon 
the  hands  like  waste  goods,  and  the  day  is  not  marked  out  into 
compartments  of  duty,  and  there  seems  nothing  particular  to  do 
but  to  write  notes,  or  read  novels,  or  make  calls,  or  deliberate  with 
milliners,  then  of  course  there  appears  no  reason  for  early  rising. 
But  must  not  there  be  something  fearfully  wrong  when  there  is 
not  a  well-arranged  mode  of  life,  when  no  positive  course  of 
action  is  marked  out,  when  we  do  not  see  duties,  or  when  we 
wait  till  they  come  to  our  door  and  ask  us  to  do  them ;  and  when 
without  any  definite  object  of  existence  we  idle  away  the  day 
in  selfish  littlenesses !  We  know  it  is  easy  to  talk  boldly  of  early 
rising  overnight,  while  we  are  sitting  with  all  our  faculties  alert 
by  our  evening  fire;  we  know  that  the  snug  warmth  of  the 
morning  counterpane  is  apt  to  thaw  the  stoutest  resolutions,  and 
arguments  the  most  irresistible  are  apt  to  become  Ump  and  un- 
starched as  we  lie  in  a  sort  of  dosy  felicity ;  but  still,  without 
letting  the  reader  into  our  own  practices,  we  do  heartily  recommend 
all  sorts  of  stratagems  to  those  who  cannot  otherwise  conquer  a 
IsLzy  spirit. 

But,  to  return  from  this  by-lane  into  which  we  have  been 
tempted  to  turn  aside  : — 

**  Besides  the  monthly  Communions,  she  rarely  miased  a  Sunday 
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tbioiiglioot  the  whole  year,  wherein  the  did  not  receive  the  Holy  Sacra^ 
ment,  if  ihe  were  in  towne  and  tollerable  health  ;  and  I  well  know  she 
bad  those  who  gave  her  constant  advertisement  where  it  was  celebrated 
upon  some  more  solemn  festivals,  besides  not  seldom  on  the  weeke 
jays  assisting  at  one  poor  creature's  or  others ;  and  when  sometimes 
Wing  in  the  country  or  in  a  journey,  she  had  not  those  oppertunityes 
aiie  made  use  of  a  devout  meditation  upon  that  sacred  mistery,  by  way 
of  mental  communion ;  and  O  with  what  unspeakable  care  and  nice- 
ness  did  she  use  to  dress  and  trim  her  soul  against  this  heavenly  ban- 

Saetty  with  what  flagrant  devotion  at  the  altar.  I  have  seen  her  receive 
le  holy  symbolls,  with  such  an  humble  and  melting  joy  in  her  coun« 
tenance  as  seemed  to  be  something  of  transport,  not  to  say  angelic- 
something  I  cannot  describe. 

**  How  would  this  lady  rejoice  att  the  approach  of  the  Lord's  day. 
She  has  often  told  me,  she  felte  another  soule  in  her,  and  that  there  was 
QOthing  more  afiSicted  her,  than  those  impertinent  visitts  on  Sunday 
evenings,  which  she  avoided  with  all  imaginable  industry;  whilst 
seldome  did  she  pass  one  without  goeing  to  visitt,  pray  by,  or  instruct 
some  poore  religious  creature  or  other,  tho'  it  were  to  the  remotest  part 
of  the  towne  ...  In  a  word,  she  was  alwayes  soe  solemnly  chearfuU 
ijpon  that  day,  and  soe  devout,  that  without  looking  into  the  kalender» 
one  might  read  it  in  her  countenance. 

'*  Upon  festivall  days,  she  never  omitted  the  ofRces  of  the  Church  ; 
takeing  those  opportunityes  of  visiting  poore  sick  people,  relieving  and 
comforting  them  ;  and  then  would  lengthen  her  evening  retirements  with 
proper  m^itations  on  the  mistery,  or  commemoration ;  for  which  she 
iuul  of  her  owne  collection  apposite  entertainments  .  .  .  How  extern 
ordnary  were  her  recesses  and  devotions  on  every  Friday,  when  she 
rarely  stirred  out  of  her  little  oratorye  butt  to  publique  prayers,  and 
then  would  end  the  evenings  in  visitts  of  charity  ;  and  did  observe  the 
Lent  with  strictness,  till  finding  it  much  impaire  her  health  and  delicate 
oonstitution,  something  of  those  severe  mortifications  she  was  per- 
suaded to  abate  ;  only  the  holy  weeke  her  exercises  were  extended  to 
all  the  parts  of  duty,  and  more  solemn  preparation,  spent  in  an  unin- 
tenrppted  course  of  penitentiall  and  exterordnary  devotion,  yett  without 
superstitious  usages  or  the  least  moroseness. 

"  Upon  such  anniversaryes,  she  would  be  early  att  the  chappell ; 
and  sometimes  I  have  known  her  shut  upp  in  the  church  after  the 
publick  offices  have  been  ended,  without  returning  to  her  chamber  att 
ally  to  prevent  impertinent  visitts  and  avocations. 

"  Thus  spent  she  the  Sunday,  feasts,  or  fasts  ;  nor  were  the  exter- 
ordnary weeke  dayes  other  than  Sundays  with  her,  when  none  came  to 
interrupt  her  course  .  .  .  Noe  sooner  was  she  descended  from  her  bed, 
but  she  fell  on  her  knees  in  profound  adoration ;  and  all  the  tyme  of 
her  dressinge,  her  mayd  was  reading  some  part  of  Scripture  to  her,  and 
when  her  assistance  was  necessary,  she  would  take  the  booke  herselfe, 
and  read  to  her  maid  •  .  .  She  withdrew  to  private  devotion  in  her 
dosat  till  her  servant  advertysed  her  it  was  time  to  goe  to  chappell  • 


•  • 
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Nor  did  her  forenoone  deYotion  determine  here ;  slie  not  seldom  might 
be  found  in  the  chappell  at  ten  a'clock  in  the  longer  office.  Nay,  and 
I  have  sometimes  mett  her  above  in  his  majistyos  little  oratorye  befoie 
dinner,  if  conveniently  she  could  slipp  away  from  the  mist  company  of 
the  withdrawing  roome,  whilst  the  queen  sat  out ;  and  this  she  did,  not 
out  of  singularity  or  superstitious  devotion,  or  that  she  thought  heneUe 
obliged  to  it,  butt  (as  she  has  told  me)  to  avoid  occasions  of  idle  sad 
impertinent  discourse,  which  was  almost  unavoidable  in  the  sate* 
chambers." 

Now  though  these  extracts  chiefly  exhibit  the  devotional  mde  of 
her  character,  and  show  her  diligent  use  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
Church,  yet  we  must  not  overlook  the  marks  of  active  piety  which 
peep  out.  Hers  was  no  mere  sighing  of  the  soul  towards  heaven. 
She  worked  as  well  as  prayed.  She  indulged  not  merely  in  what 
have  well  been  called  '^  the  luxuries  of  religion.**^  She  did  not 
gaze  with  pleased  eyes  at  the  flowers  in  the  garden  of  faith,  hot 
she  dug  in  the  garden  and  did  the  rougher  work.  When  removed 
from  the  excitements  of  the  world,  with  nothing  but  sounds  and 
sights  to  revive  or  prolong  religious  feeling  at  every  turn,  with 
feet  moving  continually  to  the  House  of  God,  and  with  solemn 
services  ever  rekindling  the  flame  of  faith,  we  may  attain  a  sort 
of  inactive,  untried,  and,  as  it  is  technically  called,  *^  contempht- 
tive  piety .^^  But  this  is  not,  for  a  moment,  to  be  compared  with 
that  vigorous  energetic  faith  which  stands  the  blustering  atmo- 
sphere of  the  world,  which  lives  through  the  scenes  of  varying 
temptation,  which  works,  as  it  were,  out  of  doors,  and  is  weather- 
proof. Many,  whose  religion,  shut  out  and  screened  from  the 
rougher  winds  of  the  world,  might  continue  to  live  like  a  hot- 
house plant  in  a  place  attuned  to  its  tender  condition,  would  fail 
in  a  course  of  active,  busy,  laborious  piety.  The  practical  Chris- 
tian, indeed,  contains  within  himself  the  best  parts  of  the  contem- 
plative. He  must  be  devotional ;  he  cannot  work  except  he 
strengthens  himself  by  a  regular  course  of  devotion.  As  we  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  Margaret  Blagge,  she  was  no  mere  ^^  practical 

Eerson"  in  the  worse  sense  of  the  word,  no  despiser  of  prayer; 
ut  she  kept  the  proportion  of  faith  ;  she  divided  her  time 
aright  ;  she  did  not  suffer  either  the  practical  duties  of  the 
Gospel  or  its  devotional  acquirements  to  have  a  monopoly.  Her 
oars  were  not  all  on  one  side,  but  ranged  evenly  on  both.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  bright  characteristics  of  the  saints  of  the  English 
Churcli,  as  we  took  occasion  not  only  to  assert  but  to  prove,  in 
our  former  remarks  on  the  cliurchwomen  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, that  they  have  combined,  in  a  singular  degree,  the  devo- 
tional with  the  practical  life ;  and  it  is  this  combination  which  we 
are  bound  especially  to  insist  upon,  when  we  are  raising  a  stand- 
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ard  or  a  mark  to  strike  at.  Margaret  Blagge,  we  repeat,  is  a 
fresh  and  happy  illustration  of  the  combination  we  speak  of;  she 
was  winged  on  both  sides ;  and  it  was  by  her  prayers  and  her  prac- 
tice that  she  flew  so  high  towards  perfection.  We  have  already 
seen — ^that  besides  her  observance  of  daily  prayer,  "  of  fasts,  festi- 
Tals,  of  Holy  Communions,  private  reading  and  meditation,^  she 
was  wont  to  "  visit,  pray  by,  or  instruct  some  poor  religious  crea- 
ture or  other  C  but  Evelyn  gives  us  ampler  records  of  her  active 
and  positive  charity : — 

''  She  was  alwayes,"  he  says,  "  doeing  some  good  offices  for  one  or 
other;  gave  frequent  and  considerable  reliefe  to  poore  and  indigent 
people,  and  not  seldome  made  me  her  almoner,  and  the  hand  to  convey 
It  where  she  could  not  well  herselfe  ;  butt  of  this  and  the  many  visitts 
she,  in  her  own  person,  made  (delicate  as  she  was),  to  refresh  and  com- 
fort the  sick  and  miserable,  even  amongst  the  most  wretchedly  poore  ; 
nott  without  great  inconveniencye  to  her  health,  I  shall  give  account 
bereafter." 

We  are  reminded  of  that  excellent  saying,  once  uttered  in  our 
presence  by  a  frail  and  delicate  woman,  who  was  inclined  to  over- 
tax her  strength  in  the  cause  of  religion,  ^'  It  is  better  to  wear 
than  to  rust/^  And  all  this,  observes  her  admiring  and  humble 
biographer: — 

"  Being  yett  hardly  enter'd  her  nineteen tli  yeare,  an  age  that  few,  in 
her  circumstances,  soe  soone  sett  out  att,  and  would  that  I  begun  as 
early,  and  as  early  finished." 

He  speaks  of  her  also  as — 

*^  Employing  most  part  of  Lent  in  workeing  for  poore  people,  cutting 
out  and  makeing  waistcoates  and  other  necessary  coverings,  which  she 
constantly  distributed  among  them,  like  another  Dorcas,  spending 
much  of  her  tyme,  and  no  little  of  her  money,  in  relieving,  visitting,  and 
enqnireing  of  them  out.*'  "1  have  already  told,"  he  continues,  '*how 
diligently  she  would  inquire  out  the  poore  and  miserable,  even  in  hos- 
pitals, humble  cells  and  cottages,  whither  1  have  often  accompanyed 
her,  as  farr  as  the  very  skirts  and  obscure  places  of  the  towne,  among 
whom  she  not  only  gave  liberall  almes,  but  physitians  and  physick  she 
would  send  to  some,  yea,  and  administer  remcdyes  herselfe,  and  the 
meanest  offices.  She  would  sit  and  read,  and  instruct,  and  pray  whole 
aftemoones,  and  tooke  care  for  their  spiritual  reliefe  by  procureing  a 
minister  of  religion  to  prepare  them  for  the  holy  sacrament,  for  which  pur- 
pose she  not  only  carry 'd  and  gave  them  bookes  of  salvation  and  devo- 
tion, but  had  herselfe  collected  diverse  psalmes  and  chapters  proper  to 
be  read  and  used  upon  such  occasions." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  number  she  relieved, — 

''  No  fewer  than  twenty-three,  whom  she  cladd  at  one  time,"  and  she 
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employed  a  poor  widow,  "  to  informe  her  of  sick  and  miierable  people, 
who  accompany ed  her  to  their  habitations,  and  broagbt  them  cloathei, 
money,  and  medicines  ...  by  her  she  distributed  weekly  peniioni, 
looked  after  orphan  children,  putt  them  to  schoole,  visited  the  prisons," 
"  paid  rent  for  indigent  housekeepers,"  put  forth  apprenticesy  "  visitted 
and  released  prisoners,  of  which  I  thinke  I  can  produce  a  list  of  above 
thirty  restrained  for  debt,**  and  he  has  often  **  knowne  her  slipp  away 
and  breake  from  the  gay  and  publique  company  to  make  a  stepp  to 
some  miserable  poore  creature,  whilst  those  she  quitted  have  wondered 
why  she  went  from  the  conversation ;  and  more  they  would,  had  thej 
-seen  how  the  scene  was  changed  from  a  kingly  palace  to  some  meane 
cottage,  from  the  company  of  princes  to  poore  necessitous  wretches, 
when  by  and  by  she  would  returne  as  chearfull  and  in  good  humour,  ai 
if  she  had  been  about  some  worldly  concerne,  and  excuse  her  absence  in 
the  most  innocent  manner  imaginable." 

And  when  she  had  lost  at  cards,  ^*  a  diversion  which  she  aflRected 
not,  but  to  comply  with  others,  when  sometjrmes  she  couM  not 
avoid  it ;""  we  find  tlie  following  extract  in  her  diary  : — 

**  June  the  2nd. — 1  will  never  play  this  halfe  year  but  att  3  penny 
omber,  and  then  with  one  att  halves.  I  will  nott ;  T  doe  not  vow, 
but  I  will  not  doe  it, — what,  loose  money  at  cards,  yett  not  give  the 
poore?  *Tis  robbing  God,  misspending  tyme  and  misemploying  my 
talent ;  three  great  sins.  Three  pounds  would  have  kept  three  people 
from  starveing  a  month :  well,  I  will  not  play." 

Cards  have  ceased  to  be  an  expensive  toy  of  the  women  of  the 
age ;  but  might  not  this  passage  suggest  some  curtailing  of  per- 
sonal expenses  in  the  way  of  over-much  dress,  variety  of  dress, 
trinkets,  ornaments,  and  other  costly  trifles,  that  swallow  so 
nmch  of  their  i)ersonal  means  I  Might  not  a  hint  be  taken  from 
the  words,  "•  IVwee  pounds  would  have  iept  three  people  fnm 
starve! up  a  manth  ?"  How  many  "  three  pounds^  are  wasted  on 
the  mere  caprices  of  extravagance,  on  the  changeable  humours 
x>f  self-indulgence,  on  useless  luxuries  that  please  only  for  a  day. 
How  excellent  a  system,  at  least,  to  tithe  the  pin-money,  or  the 
allowance,  to  reserve  it  at  once  for  ^'  pious  and  charitable  uses.^ 

13ut  while  we  are  initiated  into  the  mode  of  life  of  this  admi- 
rable person,  we  feel  inclined  every  moment  to  stop  and  ask 
ourselves,  whether  she  can  really  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
court  of  Charles  II.?  whether  our  eyes  read  aright,  and  our  senses 
play  us  true  ?  Truly,  with  such  marked  and  strong  confession  of 
Christ  in  such  a  "  Ciesar^s  palace,"'  we  are  convinced  at  once  that 
there  are  no  circumstances  in  which  a  strong  confession  may 
not  be  made.  Those  who  shrink  from  any  thing  like  a  decided 
course  in  religion,  are  always  apt  to  accuse  their  ^^eircum- 
stances ;'"  we  Know  no  such  scapegoat  as  that  vague  something) 
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^our  circumstances  f'  on  '*  our  circumstances '*'*  are  heaped  half 
our  delinquencies  and  neglects  ;  if  we  were  not  just  in  this  difficult 
position,  we  say,  if  we  were  any  where  but  where  we  are,  we  should 
be  diiferent.  Here  we  hare  an  instance  of  a  mere  girl,  who,  instead 
of  yielding  with  a  supple  mind  to  the  strong  current  of  worlds 
liness  and  vice,  on  which  her  boat  was  launched,  breasted  the 
tide  with  a  resolute  and  determined  heart,  and  was  a  most  pious 
earnest  member  of  the  Ghurch  under  circumstances  not  likely  in 
oiir  day  to  be  repeated.  Again,  while  we  see  this  devout  and 
gentle  character  moving  through  the  splendid  chambers  of  a 
eeinri,  we  seem  to  discern  the  design  of  ^Providence  in  not  sepa- 
rating the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in  this  present  world,  but  in 
mixing  them  together,  that  no  place  may  be  without  its  faithful 
witnesses  or  its  good  leaven.  It  is,  of  course,  natural  for  a 
serious  mind  to  withdraw  into  circles  where  serious  minds  alone 
Are  to  be  found ;  there  is  an  oppressive  sense  of  spiritual  lone- 
liness when  such  a  spirit  is  forced  to  breathe  in  an  uncongenial 
atmosphere.  But,  though  it  is  a  trial  to  continue  mixing  with 
worldly  and  thoughtless  minds,  yet  we  may  often  see  the  value  of 
the  trial  to  both  parties;  it  is  often  a  good  matter,  that  the 
desire  for  retreating  into  religious  societies  cannot  be  indulged  ; 
the  hindrance  is  a  providence.  How  much  more  worldly  would 
the  world  become,  if  it  were  possible  for  the  serious  portion  to 
separate  itself  into  exclusive  feUowships !  What  would  it  be  if 
the  serious  mother,  or  wife,  or  daughter,  of  a  worldly  family, 
were  to  withdraw  into  a  religious  house,  and  the  serious  officer 
to  withdraw  from  his  regiment,  and  the  serious  barrister  from 
the  courts  of  law !  The  worldly  family,  the  army,  the  office,  the 
eourts  of  law,  would  wax  worse  and  worse.  What  we  want  is  to 
have  witnesses  every  where,  in  every  calling,  in  every  grade ;  we 
want  the  good  leaven  to  be  diffused  through  the  lump,  not  ab- 
itracted.  We  want  Christian  duchesses.  Christian  gentlewomen^ 
Christian  officers.  Christian  lawyers,  living  in  their  own  natural 
a{>here,  acting  upon  the  bodies  among  whom  they  naturally  move, 
and  continuing  in  their  position,  as  though  they  felt  it  to  be  pro- 
iridential,  and  had  there  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  their 
Saviour.  Without  designing  to  encourage  any  fanciful  dreams 
of  conversion,  we  must  yet  state  our  conviction  that  many  a  family 
has  been  changed  by  the  quiet,  unostentatious,  and  consistent 
piety  of  but  a  single  member.  There  is  something  "  catching'' — 
if  we  may  use  so  loose  a  phrase — in  virtue  as  well  as  in  vice ;  and 
we  are  disposed,  instead  of  ranging  the  world  into  two  sides,  to 
keep  our  earnest  members  in  every  part,  in  "  court  and  camp," 
that  they  may  act  as  missionaries  in  the  very  strongholds  of 
thewodd. 
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But  we  must  not  be  supposed  from  these  remarks  to  be 
opposing  religious  houses  for  women ;  on  the  contraiy,  we  are 
ready  to  stand  forth  as  advocates  for  their  establishment,  pro- 
vided the  design  be  carefully  commenced  and  carried  out.  We 
think  the  English  Church  not  only  capable  of  throwing  out  siidi 
institutions,  but  greatly  needing  them,  and  greatly  to  be  bene- 
fited by  them.  Indeed,  we  think  the  time  ripe  for  efibrts  in  tins 
direction.  But  what  we  mean  is  this,  that  such  colleges  shoold 
be  composed  of  persons  in  isolated  circumstances,  whose  families 
are  broken  up,  or  dead,  or  scattered  abroad,  who  have  outlived 
their  kindred,  or  live  without  near  connexion ;  we  do  not  wish  to 
see  those  withdrawn  from  their  homes  who  have  real  duties  there, 
that  they  may  escape  the  trials  which  their  duties  bring.  We 
would  rather  gather  together  the  lonely  and  forlorn,  the  detached 
fragments  that  are  scattered  in  useless  nooks  here  and  there,  and 
then  work  them  up  into  good  useful  fellowships,  giving  tbem 
objects,  duties,  sympathies,  opportunities  of  good.  There  k  a 
great  deal  of  waste  materiid  packed  up  and  lying  like  lumber  m 
our  large  towns,  that  only  wants  to  be  dra>vn  forth  and  set  in 
motion.  How  many  women  there  are,  who,  confined  by  moderate 
means  in  a  state  of  dull  and  profitless  seclusion,  waste  their 
affections  on  lap-dogs,  cats,  and  parrots,  and  have  no  wider  ran][re 
of  thought  and  action  than  the  manufacture  of  screens  and  pin- 
cushions. We  grieve  to  think  of  the  misdirected  kindness  that 
is  continually  taking  a  narrower  and  narrower  round,  and  of  the 
iasipid  mechanical  routine  of  frivolous  occupations,  hardly  to  be 
called  *'  life,""  which  many  isolated  women  go  through.  Could 
they  not  be  turned  to  some  account  ?  Could  they  not  be  drawn 
from  their  lonely  firesides,  and  formed  into  useful  sisterhoods, 
where  their  sympathies  might  no  more  be  suffered  to  rust  or  to 
contract ;  where  means  of  doing  good  might  be  put  in  their  way ; 
where,  besides  the  benefit  of  social  and  friendlv  life  within  the 
walls  of  their  house,  and  besides  many  internal  helps  to  religion, 
they  might  be  invited  to  become  visitors  of  the  sick  and  poor,  or 
of  the  children  at  our  schools.  We  should  like  to  see  the  foun- 
dation of  some  such  religious  house,  in  which  the  unwarrantable 
and  dangerous  principle  of  "vows"*'  should  be  dispensed  with,  the 
doctrine  and  practices  of  the  English  Church  firmly  and  tem- 
perately adopted,  all  young  unsteady  spirits  that  are  taken  merely 
with  the  romantic  or  picturesque  view  of  nunneries  carefully  shut 
out.  We  believe  that  such  a  ''  Sisterhood  of  Charity**'  would  be 
a  great  boon  to  many  lonely  women,  and  a  great  blessing  to  the 
Church,  especially  if  discretion  were  the  helpmate  of  zeal  in  the 
first  experiment. 

But  to  return  to  Margaret  Blagge.  As  the  court  of  Charles  II« 
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was  a  place  of  no  ordinary  trial,  so  it  was  not  desirable  that  a 
spirit  so  anxious  for  salvation  should  be  kept  too  long  upon  the 
stretch.  After  having  thus  braved  that  '^  perilous  cUmate,'^  and 
having  thus  turned  many  to  righteousness,  she  began  to  think 
she  had  run  through  her  term  of  probation.  We  must  not  omit 
to  mention  that  an  early  attachment  formed  with  Mr.  Godolphin 
had  doubtless  been  among  the  means  of  steadying  her  in  her  diffi-* 
cult  position  ;  indeed  she  confesses  as  much  herself.  ^^  Being  soone 
sencible  of  love  myselfe,^^  she  says,  '^  I  was  easily  perswaded  to 
keepe  myselfe  from  giveing  him  any  cause  of  jealousye,  and  in  so 
long  time  never  has  there  been  the  least.  This,  under  God'^s 
providence,  has  been  the  means  of  preserveing  me  from  many  of 
those  misfortunes  young  creatures  meet  with  in  the  world,  and  in 
a  court  espetially.'*^  But  she  now  thought  her  apprenticeship  at 
court  had  been  fully  served.  ^'  Scaven  yeares,^^  she  said,  ^^  was 
enough  and  too  much,^'  to  endure  so  fiery  a  trial  of  her  soul,  and 
accordingly,  she  made  her  intention  of  quitting  it,  known  to  her 
excellent  guide.  Her  next  step  was  to  request  permission  to 
resign  her  post ;  and  this  she  did  in  Evelyn'^s  presence,  doubtless 
with  a  view  of  supporting  herself  by  his  countenance  in  making 
her  suit  to  the  queen.    He  gives  us  a  description  of  the  scene : — ; 

"  I  happened  to  be  with  her  in  the  queen's  withdrawing-roonie,  when 
a  day  or  two  after  finding  her  oppertunity,  and  that  there  was  less 
company,  she  begg'd  leave  of  their  majestyes  to  retire ;  never  shall  I 
forgett  the  humble  and  becomeing  address  she  made,  nor  the  joy  that 
discovered  itselfe  in  this  angell's  countenance,  above  anything  I  had 
ever  ohserv'd  of  transport  in  her,  when  she  had  obtained  her  suite  •  •  • 
She  tooke,  I  assure  you,  her  leave  of  their  majestyes  with  soe 
nmch  modesty  and  good  a  grace,  that  tho*  they  look't  as  if  they  would 
have  a  little  reproach't  her  for  makeing  soe  much  hast,  they  could  not 
find  in  their  hearts  to  say  an  unkind  word  to  her ;  butt  there  was  for  all 
that  I  am  certaine  something  att  the  heart  like  griefe ;  and  1  leave  you 
to  imagine  how  the  rest  of  the  court  moum'd  this  recess,  and  how  dim 
the  tapers  burnt  as  she  pass'd  the  antichamber.  •  •  .  Itt  was,  1  remem-' 
ber,  on  a  Sunday  night,  after  most  of  the  company  were  departed,  that 
I  waited  on  her  downe  to  her  chamber,  where  she  was  no  sooner  entered, 
butt  falling  on  her  knees  she  bless*d  God  as  for  a  signall  deliverance." 

She  now  took  up  her  abode  at  Berkeley  House,  the  residence  of 
Sir  John,  afterwards  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton,  where  she  "  con- 
secrated her  new  oratorye,'^  and  was  bent  on  having  her  own  little 
place  of  retirement  in  the  midst  of  it,  where  she  might  ^^  have  noe 
[>ody  to  observe  butt  God,  be  mistresse  of  her  houres,  and  govern 
her  affaires  suitable  to  her  devout  inclinations.^*  Finding,  how- 
ever, even  here,  that  she  could  not  live  in  the  complete  seclusion 
she  desired,  but  was  interrupted  ^'  by  the  necessity  of  compliance 
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with  the  lady  of  the  famOy,  the  eontinuall  and  importane  Tiatta 
of  great  persons,  obligeing  her  to  tedious  ceremony  and  conversa- 
tion, she  resolved  upon  altogether  retiremg  from  the  world,^  and 
^^  under  the  guidance  of  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  who  had  long  heea 
her  spiritual  father,""  leading  a  single  life.  These  resolves  she 
eommunicated  to  her  friend,  who  combated  them  with  friendly 
warmth.  He  was  unwilling  that  such  a  light  should  bum  only 
for  itself  in  a  lonely  chamber.  He  saw  how  great  a  sphere  of 
duty  she  was  neglecting,  for  which  she  was  so  admirably  fitted, 
and  was  loth  to  let  one  retreat  as  it  were  to  a  spiritual  wilde^ 
ness,  who,  as  the  mistress  of  a  household,  might  mould  and  guide 
so  many  souls  into  the  way  of  peace.  He  saw  "  no  monasteryee 
and  pious  recesses  '''*  into  which  she  could  retreat,  and  he  plainly 
felt  sincere  compassion  for  Mr.  Godolphin,  from  whom  ^*  after  nine 
yeares ""  engagement,  it  seemed  any  thing  but  a  duty  to  breaks 
since  God  could  be  served  in  married  as  in  single  life.  '^Tbe 
trueth  is,^^  he  says,  ^'  I  did  heartyly  pity  that  worthy  gentleman, 
and  saw  noe  reason  in  the  world  why  they  should  not  both  be 
happy  in  each  other/^     It  was  at  this  period  that  she  made  fre- 

Sucnt  visits  to  Evelyn  at  Sayes  Court,  where  he  tried  to  avert  the 
[ladows  of  despondency  that  seemed  gathering  over  her  spirit. 
Probably  the  reaction  from  so  strained  a  state  of  soul  as  the 

Serils  of  court-life  forced  her  to  preser\'e,  occasioned  a  certain 
egree  of  melancholy.  We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  the  argu- 
ments wherewith  Evelyn  sought  to  remove  the  desires  for  a  single 
life,  which  seem  then  to  have  possessed  her  with  some  force : — 

"  I  consented,"  he  says,  "  to  all  her  elogies  of  the  virgin  state,  bott 
there  was  no  less  due  to  the  conjugall ;  and  that  if  there  were  some 
temptations  in  it,  her  meritts  would  be  the  greater,  and  the  exercise  of 
her  virtue ;  circled  indeed  it  was  with  some  tolerable  thomes,  but 
rewarded  with  illustrious  coronetts  for  the  good  it  produced ;  that  as  to 
the  oppertunityes  of  serveing  God,  an  active  life  was  preferable  to  the 
contemplative ;  .  .  .  and  when  St.  Paul  exalted  the  celibate  above  it 
(the  married  life),  for  the  advantages  he  enumerates,  it  was  not  to  dero- 
gate from  marriage,  butt  because  of  the  present  distress  and  the  impedi- 
ments of  a  family  to  an  itinerant  and  persecuted  apostle,  and  those  who 
in  that  conjuncture  had  noe  certaine  abode.  That  as  to  the  perfection 
and  puritye  of  the  state,  it  was  one  thing  to  be  married  to  a  man, 
another  to  a  husband ;  to  the  first  indeed,  most  of  the  world  were 
join'd,  to  the  second  none  butt  the  religious.  .  .  .  That  the  fidelity, 
society,  mutuall  affection,  and  instance  of  religious  marriages,  the  regu- 
larity of  their  charitye,  and  hospitalitye  of  their  familyes,  was  emulous 
of  the  highest  pretences  of  the  virgin  and  more  solitary  condition.  Doe 
you  (would  I  say)  esteeme  it  noe  honour  to  have  given  saints  to  the 
Church,  and  useful  members  to  the  state  in  which  you  live ;  and  that 
you  can  be  hospitable  to  strangers,  institute  your  childreUt  give  inatruor 
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tfon  to  your  servanto,  example  to  your  neighbours,  and  be  parent  of  a 
thousand  other  blessings  ?  .  •  .  I  plainly  told  her  it  was  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  her  piety,  nor  to  the  equitye  of  the  thing,  that  any  less 
consideration  than  a  foresight  of  inevitable  mine  should  suspend  het 
resolutions  of  giveing  herself  to  a  deserveing  person,  whpse  approaches 
had  been  soe  honourable,  and  whome  she  confess'd  she  lov'd  above  all 
the  world.  There  is  nothing  certainly  more  calamitous  than  where  love 
(as  they  call  it)  drives  the  bargain,  and  passion  blinds  the  man  :  but  soe 
the  young  things  precipitate  and  the  giddy  are  entangled,  and  when  the 
£uicye  cools,  repentance  succeeds,  and  it  ends  in  aversion  and  anxietye. 
But  these  calentures  concem'd  not  this  excellent  couple.  •  •  .  I  ap- 
plauded her  recourse  to  assiduous  and  humble  prayer,  that  God  would 
direct  her  for  the  best,  and  that  after  all  I  said  and  written  to  her,  she 
would  make  that  her  oracle;  being  confident  that  God,  who  had  hitherto 
taken  such  signall  care  of  her,  would  not  suffer  her  to  miscarry  in  this 
eonceme." 

But  while  she  was  in  ^^  this  doubtful  and  uncertain  condition,^ 
she  was  once  more  called  back  to  the  court,  at  the  king^s  com- 
mand^ to  take  part  in  a  play  ;  ^^  wherein  none  were  to  be  actors 
butt  persons  of  the  most  illustrious  quality ;  the  Lady  Mary, 
mnce  Princess  of  Orange,  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth,  and  all 
the  sbineing  beautyes/^  The  loyalist  notions  of  those  times 
forbad  her  to  refuse ;  but  the  compliance  cost  her,  we  are  told, 
"  many  teares.*"  "  Dear  friends,'*'  stie  writes  to  Evelyn,  "  I  begg 
your  pi-avers  in  this  cloudy  weather,  that  God  would  endow  me 
with  patience  and  resignation.  Would  you  believe  itt,  there  are 
some  who  envy  me  the  honour  (as  they  esteem  it)  of  acting  in 
this  play,  and  pass  malitious  jests  upon  me.  Now,  you  know  I 
am  to  tume  the  other  cheeke,  nor  take  I  notice  of  itt.''  She 
had  to  take  a  principal  part  in  the  play,  and  was  so  adorned,  that 
she  wore  "  near  twenty  thousand  pounds  value  of  Jewells ;"  but 
*^  amid  all  this  pomp  and  serious  impertinence,  whilst  the  rest  were 
acting,  and  that  her  part  was  soraetymes  to  goe  off,  as  the  scenes 
required,  into  the  tireine  roome,  wnere  severall  ladyes,  her  com-* 
panions,  were  railling  with  the  gallants  trifleingly  enough  till  they 
were  called  to  reenter ;  she,  under  pretence  of  conneing  her  next 
part,  was  retired  into  a  corner,  reading  a  booke  of  devotion^ 
without  att  all  concerning  herselfe  or  mingling  with  the  young 
company;  as  if  she  had  no  farther  part  to  act,  who  was  the 
principsul  person  of  the  comedy ;  nor  this  with  the  least  dis- 
cernible affectation,  butt  to  divert  and  take  off  her  thoughts  from 
the  present  vanity.''  Her  acting  -was  excelFent ;  she  trode  the 
stage  ^^withasurpriseing  and  admirable  aire,"  and  drew  forth  the 
admiration  of  the  court :  but,  no  sooner  had  the  curtain  dropped^ 
than  ^*  without  complimenting  any  creature,  or  trifling  with  the 
rest;  who  staid  the  collation  and  refreshment  that  was  prepared, 
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away  she  skips,  like  a  spiritt,  to  Berkley  house,  and  to  her  Utile 
oratorye.^  Evelyn  following  her  thither,  found  her  on  her  knees, 
*'  thanking  God  that  she  was  delivered  from  this  vanity,  and  with 
her  Saviour  againe ;  never,  says  she,  will  I  come  within  this 
temptation  more  whilst  I  breath.*^^ 

Hitherto  we  have  been  following  this  saintly  woman  in  her 
victories  over  herself  and  her  world  ;  but,  that  we  may  be  assured 
we  have  been  tracing  the  real  route  of  a  real  conqueror  of  the 
world,  and  have  been  dealing  with  real  flesh  and  blood,  her 
truthful  biographer,  as  an  exact  painter,  has  not  brushed  past 
the  blemishes  of  his  friend,  nor  hung  any  skilful  drapery  over  the 
weaker  portions  of  her  life.  The  exposure  of  her  defects  con- 
vinces us,  tliat  he  has  not  overcharged  her  with  perfections  m 
the  other  parts  of  his  accounts,  especially  when  the  transaction 
he  reveals  was  one  which  gave  him  personally  peculiar  pain,  and 
touched  him  to  the  quicHc.  We  have  already  shown  the  zeal 
with  which  Evelyn  advised  his  friend  to  end  her  nine  years' 
engagement  with  marriage ;  a  zeal  which  involved  him  in  long 
and  frequent  communications.  \\"e  may  judge,  therefore,  of  his 
pain,  when,  for  the  first  time,  the  compact  of  friendship  so 
seriously  made  and  so  long  revered,  was  broken  asunder.  She 
was  secretly  married  to  Mr.  Godolphin  at  the  Temple  Church; 
and,  to  add  to  great  unkindness  an  actual  sin,  she  continued  to 
feign  herself  unmarried  before  Evelyn.  The  reason  either  of  the 
secrecy,  or  the  prevarication,  does  not  appear.  There  were  none 
present  but  Lady  Berkeley,  and  the  maid  of  the  bride ;  indeed, 
so  long  was  the  secret  kept,  not  only  from  the  world,  but  from 
Evelyn,  that  she  accompanied  Lady  Berkeley  to  Paris,  at  which 
court  Lord  Berkeley  was  appointed  ambassador ;  and  it  was  not 
till  she  returned  home  that  she  confessed  her  marriage.  During 
her  stay  in  France,  she  lived  in  the  greatest  retirement,  and 
"  nott  soe  much  as  once  appeared  att  court  all  the  tyme  of  her 
being  att  the  ambassador'^s  house :  and,  tho''  the  report  of  such  a 
beauty  and  witt  Iiad  so  forerun  her  arrivall,  tliat  the  French  king 
was  desirous  to  see  her  in  that  att  Saint  Germains  ;  yet  she  soe 
ordered  matters  as  to  avoid  all  occasions  of  goeing  thither,  and 
came  back  to  England  without  giveing  that  great  monarch  the 
satisfaction  of  one  glaunce."  She  had,  of  course,  put  herself 
into  a  delicate  position  ;  and  it  would  have  been  doubtless  painful 
to  her,  to  liave  appeared  publicly  and  continually  at  court  as  an 
unmarried  person,  especially,  as  Evelyn  takes  care  to  inform  us, 
that  in  that  court  "  the  vertues  of  strangers  did  not  allwaycs 
protect  the  sex  from  inconveniencyes." 

She  seems  to  have  even  avoided  seeing  what  we  call  *  the  sights' 
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of  Paris,  if  we  except  '*  a  cloyster  of  nuns,  whose  manner  of  lireing  did 
not  displease  her,  whilst  nothing  of  their  superstition  could  endanger 
one  soe  well  principled  in  her  religion."  Her  remarks  upon  nunneries 
are  sensible.  '*  Since  I  came  to  Paris,  she  says,  I  have  hardly  been  out 
of  doores  to  visitt  any  body,  butt  there  has  been  a  priest  to  visitt  me ; 
butt,  without  vanity,  I  think  I  said  as  much  for  my  opinion  as  he  did 
for  his  •  •  •  soe  as  you  need  have  no  fear  of  me  on  that  side.  God 
knows  the  more  one  sees  of  their  Church,  the  more  one  finds  to  dislike 
in  itt ;  I  did  not  imagine  the  tenth  part  of  the  superstition  I  find  in  it, 
yett  still  could  approve  of  their  orders.  Their  nunneryes  seem  to  be 
holy  institutions ;  if  they  are  abused,  'tis  not  their  fault ;  what  is  not 
perverted?" 

She  seems  never  indeed  to  have  breathed  the  faintest  sigh  nor 
cast  one  wistful  look  of  love  towards  Borne.  She  found  her  lot 
east  in  the  English  Church;  there  she  stayed,  not  only  with 
content,  but  thankfulness ;  there  she  found  all  the  nourishment 
essential  to  the  soul.  If  ever  her  heart  had  beaten  with  any 
desires  for  Borne,  it  would  have  been  before  her  visit  to  France ; 
for  if  the  influence  of  example  could  have  swayed  her  mind  in 
the  choice  of  a  Church,  the  life  of  Charles'^s  injured  and  unhappy 
queen  would  have  long  before  drawn  her  to  adopt  the  principles 
which  her  royal  mistress  so  consistently  and  modestly  maintained. 
But  even  then,  when  Bomish  practice  in  that  particular  instance 
was  shaming  Anglican  principles,  she  wisely  refused  to  judge  of 
the  English  Church  by  her  unworthy  sons  in  a  cloudy  age,  or  to 
accept  the  corrupt  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Bome,  because  a 
portion  of  her  members,  fed  by  the  truths  which  she  retains 
amid  the  dross,  rose  above  the  average  height. 

Untainted  therefore  by  the  religious  atmosphere  of  France, 
right  glad  was  Mrs.  Godolphin,  for  so  must  we  now  call  her,  to 
escape  the  tediousness  of  wnat  was  splendid  exile.  On  her  return 
Evelyn  was  quickly  at  her  side ;  the  secret  of  her  marriage  was 
of  course  divulged ;  and  while  her  well-tried  friend,  who  had  been 
really  grieved,  ^*she  should  soe  industriously  conceale  a  thing 
from  one  to  whom  she  had  along  communicated  her  most  intimate 
thoughts,^^  gently  reproved  her  for  her  fault ;  she  seems  to  have 
confessed  it  with  so  much   hearty  sorrow  as  quickly   to  have 

S|uenched  his  mild  displeasure.  We  And  her  accordingly  a 
requent  guest  at  that  good  specimen  of  a  quiet,  godly,  cheerful 
English  home,  Sayes  Court.  On  Lord  Berkeley'^s  return  from 
France  she  took  up  her  residence  in  what  Evelyn  calls  that 
**  pretty  habitation^  which  had  been  built  for  her  in  Scotland 
Yard,  "settUng  with  that  pretty  and  discreete  economye  so 
naturall  to  her ;  and  never  was  there  such  an  household  of  faith, 
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never  lady  more  worthy  of  the  bleesingB  she  was  entering  info, 
who  was  Boe  thankfull  to  Ghxl  for  them.^ 

Evelyn  soon  saw  that  he  had  no  reason  to  regret  his  commen- 
dations of  marriage,  or  his  advice  to  his  friend  on  that  subject 
All  his  hopes  of  her  usefulness,  and  all  his  notions  of  hsx  fitnen 
for  a  post  so  responsible  as  that  of  mistress  of  a  household,  were 
fully  realized.  With  evident  joy  he  declares  that,  ^^she  wn 
none  of  those  who  would  have  excused  her  comeing  to  the  divine 
and  royall  feasts,  because  she  had  marryed  an  husband ;  sUcldog 
in  nothing  of  her  former  zeale  and  labours  of  love,  without  the 
least  impeachment  to  her  domestick  charge.  Soe  dextrously  ehe 
knew  to  reconcile  both  these  dutyes,  that  I  believe  there  nerer 
was  family  more  an  household  of  faith.^'  She  instantly  gftve 
herself  to  the  care  and  improvement  of  her  servants ;  ahe  entered 
upon  this  part  of  her  duty  with  pious  heartiness,  not  considering 
them  as  the  mere  living  furniture  or  breathing  machinery  of  bee 
house,  to  be  fed  well  and  paid  honestly  that  they  might  do  with 
skill  their  round  of  work,  but  as  a  spiritual  charge  entrusted  (o 
her  by  God  for  a  spiritual  end.  The  engagement  between  heradf 
and  those  under  her,  she  was  loth  to  look  upon  as  a  cold  com* 

!)act  that  turned  only  upon  work  and  pay.  She  had  far  warmer 
eelings  and  warmer  interest  in  her  dependents ;  and,  accordingly, 
in  hor  eager  love  for  their  growth  in  godliness,  ^^she  provided 
them  bookes  to  read,  prayers  to  use  by  themselves,  and  con- 
stantly instructed  them  hcrselfe  in  the  principles  of  religion; 
tooke  care  for  their  due  receiveing  of  the  holy  sacrament.^^  How 
soon  the  mere  mechanical  respect  which  modem  servants  are  9fi 
to  pay,  might  be  changed  into  warmer  reverence  and  regard,  if 
modern  mistresses  would  but  warm  towards  their  servants.  Bat 
while  Mrs.  Godolphin  was  thus  ruling  her  household  in  the  fear 
of  God,  she  was  not  a  whit  the  less  active  in  caring  for  her 
poorer  brethren  abroad.  She  continued  to  be  a  visitor  of  the 
sick,  and  a  bountiful  helper  of  the  poor.  And  tliis  is  a  point 
much  to  be  regarded  by  the  mistresses  of  families  in  these  times; 
they  are  not,  to  use  Bishop  Andrewes**  quaint  expression,  to 
^^  tread  inwards,**"  that  is,  to  confine  their  energies  within  the 
circle  of  home  life.  Charity  should  doubtless  begin  at  home,  but 
not  end  there;  and  while  children  and  servants  claim  the  fint 
place  in  their  regard,  they  should  so  economize  their  time  as  not 
to  neglect  their  duties  abroad. 

Happily  passed  the  useful  days  of  Mrs.  Godolphin'*s  married 
life.  She  had  but  one  wish,  that  she  might  be  ^*  the  mother  of  a 
child."  At  the  end  of  two  years  this  wish  was  granted ;  and  two 
days  after  receiving  the  holy  communion,  which  she  took  to  pre-- 
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Dt  '^  all  possible  surprizes,^  and  to  strengthen  her  in  **  the  con- 
st she  was  to  enter  upon/'*  she  gave  birth  to  a  boy.  She  seems 
have  had  long  before  some  sort  of  presentiment  of  her  death. 
1  one  occasion  she  had  seriously  told  Evelyn  she  should  die 
fore  him ;  and  on  his  visiting  her  a  short  time  before  her  con« 
tement,  she  confessed  to  a  ^^  more  than  ordinary  impulse  that  she 
cmld  not  outlive  the  happiness  she  had  soe  long  wished  for.^ 
b  first  there  seemed  nothing  but  reasons  for  thankfulness  for 
e  preservation  of  her  life ;  and  she  continued  in  a  ^^  faire  and 
^pdfuU  condition,""  till  after  the  baptism  of  her  child.  Evel]m 
id  his  wife  were  present  at  the  baptism,  and  returned  home 
full  of  joy  and  satisfaction ;'"  but  on  the  Sunday  following  they 
ire  startled  out  of  their  joy  by  the  news  which  Mr.  Gbdolphin  sent 

his  wife^s  alarming  illness.  ^^  My  poore  wife,'"  he  writes,  ^^  it 
lien  very  ill  of  a  fever,  with  lightness  in  her  head.  You  know 
ao  sayes  the  prayers  of  the  faithfuU  shall  save  the  sick;  I 
imbly  begg  your  charitable  prayers  for  this  poore  creature  and 
^ur  distracted  servant.""  Evelyn  and  his  wife,  true  friends  in  the 
air  of  adversity,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  distress,  and  found 
e  illness  increasing  fast.  Evelyn  instantly  bestirred  himself  to 
rt  the  best  medical  aid  ;  but  this,  strange  to  say,  was  not  easily 

be  had.  The  occasion  gives  us  a  curious  and  unhappy  insight 
lo  the  condition  of  the  medical  world  of  that  day,  and  makes  us 
Beet  with  pride  on  the  tenderness  and  vigilant  humanity  whicfar 
e  the  noble  characteristics  of  the  profession  at  this  present 
ne.  Mrs.  Evelyn  seems,  and  probably  with  reason,  to  have 
sirusted  the  physician  that  was  at  first  employed,  and  ^*  thought 
advisable  to  cadi  an  experienc"d  person  in  cases  of  this  nature.^" 
Bat  itt  was  so  very  long  ere  the  doctor  could  be  found,  and  soe 
te  ere  he  came,  that  through  the  frequency  and  violence  of  the 
iB^  which  were  now  delirious,  her  spiritts  were  soe  far  wasted, 
at  tho"  he  were  of  the  same  opinion,  and  that  something  was 
ditted,  yett  would  he  by  no  intreaty  be  perswadded  to  apply 
\y  thing  but  in  conjunction  with  other  phisityans.""  Evelyn  him- 
If  sallied  out  in  search  of  further  aid;  but  he  says,  ^^Itt  being 
rr  in  the  night,  itt  was  with  extraordinary  difiiculty  that  I  gott 
jr  ancient  dear  and  religious  friend,  Dr.  Needham,  since  with  God, 
id  then  but  valetudinarye  himselfe,  to  come.  Others  who  were 
nt  for,  wearyed  as  they  pretended  with  toyle  would  not  be  pre- 
iled  with  to  rise,  except  Doctor  Short;  soe  as  till  now,  there  had 
en  little  attempted.""  Time  in  such  a  case  was  eveir  thing; 
d  we  can  only  wonder  at  the  heartless  selfishness  of  tnose  who 
i  a  little  fatigue  stand  in  the  way  of  saving  life.  When  aid 
me  it  was  too  late.  She  languished  till  the  next  day ;  and  then- 
Hitb  the  most  ardent  prayers  and  offices  of  the  holy  man,  who^ 
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continualljr  attended,^  and  the  not  less  ardent  prarars  of  her 
most  faithful  friends,  to  aid  her  on  her  passage,  she  breathed 
away  her  soul,  and  her  spirit  rose,  we  trust,  into  the  regions  of  a 
better  world.     She  died  in  her  twenty-fifth  year,  young  in  age,  1 1 
and  ripe  in  grace,  in  the  very  bloom  of  life,  in  the  maturity  of  faith.  |  \ 
Her  husband,  who  rose  to  great  honours  in  the  state,  lived  and 
died  a  widower.     He  had  but  one  wife,  for  he  could  find  but  ODe  1 1 
Margaret  Godolphin. 

We  incline  to  let  the  curtain  drop  here,  and  not  weaken  the 
effect  which  even  these  gleanings  of  such  a  biqgraphy  may  be 
hoped  to  work,  by  any  reflections  of  our  own.  The  fate  whidi 
in  our  youth  awaited  *^  ihs  moraV*  which  was  always  appended  to 
**  iEsop^s  Fables^  might  well  warn  us  of  the  inutility  of  adding 
any  such  conclusions  to  tales  that  speak  for  themselves.  Least 
of  all  are  we  disposed  to  say  any  thing  of  a  controversial  kind, 
after  surveying  so  sublime  a  character  that  belongs  to  the  Church 
at  large,  that  is  an  example  to  all  who  bear  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  desire  to  see  the  power  of  a  living  &ith«  We  might  well 
dispense  with  controversy  for  a  time,  and  refresh  our  eyes  with 
gazing  at  features  that  seem  to  look  down  upon  all  the  little- 
nesses, and  heats,  and  feuds,  that  surround  us  here  on  earth,  and 
to  lift  us  above  the  wrangling  spirit  of  the  world  by  their  own 
hcaveiilincss.  And  yet,  after  looking  upon  a  form  so  beautiful, 
we  must  point  to  the  means  which  were  used  to  attain  that  com- 
bination of  spiritual  charms ;  wo  must  remind  our  female  readera 
that  it  was  by  an  early  and  faithful  use  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
English  Church,  that  Margaret  Grodolphin  became  the  saint  she 
was.  She  was  a  daughter  of  our  Church,  a  light  of  that  Divine 
system,  which,  by  God's  grace,  has  been  continued  amongst  us  to 
this  day — nay,  which  is  now  rising  into  fresh  vigour,  by  the 
energy  of  renewed  and  quickened  life.  Since  Mrs.  Godolphin  s 
time  the  Church,  so  to  speak,  swooned  away;  now  it  is  fast  reco- 
vering from  the  swoon.  We  have  in  our  generation  to  bear 
some  of  the  evils  of  recovery  of  health,  some  irregularity  of  action, 
some  heats  and  flushings,  some  uneven  flutterings  of  heart,  tliat 
are  commonly  the  accompaniments  of  returning  health.  At  such 
a  time  the  influence  of  women,  while  it  is  great,  is  also  critical. 
It  becomes  them  especially  to  throw  themselves  into  a  course  of 
sober  piety,  to  resist  fashions  in  religion,  and  new  modes  and 
new  theories.  To  assist  them  in  such  stedfastness  and  sobriet^'i 
and  yet  to  encourage  their  naturally  enthusiastic  temperament  in 
a  course  of  practical  and  lofty  zeal,  such  a  biography  as  that  of 
Mre.  Godolphin's  will  be  of  the  highest  use.  It  will  take  them 
away  from  controversy  ;  it  will  show  them  a  high  standard  of 
excellence  in  their  own  Church ;  it  will  suggest  duties ;  it  ¥rill 
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direct  them  in  the  mode  and  extent  of  their  devotion ;  it  will 
open  a  field  of  usefulness,  whatever  their  circumstances  may  be. 
We  know  not  how  many  of  those  ardent  minds,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  the  excitement  attending  a  state  of  transition  from  great 
lakewarmness  to  great  thoughtfulness,  allowed  themselves  to  be 
carried  from  the  safe  borders  of  their  own  Church,  might  have 
been  stayed,  if,  in  the  moment  of  their  overwrought  and  morbid 
feeling,  when  they  were  unable  to  judge  calmly,  they  had  had 
sober-minded,  staunch,  yet  earnest  sisters,  wives,  or  mothers 
at  their  sides,  showing  in  a  course  of  active,  consistent,  judicious 
piety,  Uie  grace  which  does  flow  in  the  English  Church. 

And  not  only  must  we  consider  the  value  of  sober,  yet  warm- 
hearted women  in  the  difficulties  of  controversial  times,  but  we 
mist  consider  their  value  as  a  means  of  staying  that  other  and 
tery  opposite  current  of  evil  which  runs  strongly  at  this  time  ;  we 
jnean  the  current  of  worldliness,  vanity,  self-indulgence,  luxurious- 
nesB,  and  frivolity.  Margaret  Oodolphin  shows  us  the  power  a 
ifaiere  girl  may  have  in  winning  souls,  provided  she  enters  upon 
^ber  work  in  no  Quixotic  or  indiscreet  or  forward  spirit,  but  in  that 
ealm,  noiseless,  deep,  and  earnest  way,  which  betokens  deeply- 
^footed  principles.  Might  not  many  a  worldly  family  be  leavened 
'bj  the  women  of  the  house  \  might  not  many  a  father,  or  hus- 
band, or  brother,  be  won  by  the  conversation  of  the  wife,  or  the 
lister,  or  daughter  ?  That  the  female  members  of  the  English 
Church  may  not  be  wanting  in  high-minded  zeal,  in  self-denying 
dknrotion,  in  soberness  and  moderation,  in  these  anxious  yet 
iwpeful  times,  is  our  earnest  hope  and  our  earnest  prayer !  May 
many  Margaret  Godolphins  be  raised  amongst  us  to  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  edification  of  the  Church  ! 
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AftT.VII. — 1.  A  jReplfftoLord  John  BusselFi  Letter  toihsBmanh 
Btrance  of  the  Bishops  against  the  Ajmnntment  of  the  B«9,  Dr, 
Hampden  to  the  See  of  Hereford.  By  the  Right  Bev.  Henet, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Exet£k.     London:  Murray. 

■ 

%  A  Letter  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Johm  BMmeUy  ife.  BfOeBm. 
B.  D.  Hampdem,  D.D.J  Begins  Professor  of  Diviniiy  in  th 
University  of  Oxford.     London :  Fellowes. 

It  would  be  impoaeible  for  us  to  bring  our  labours  to  a  dose  for 
this  quarter  without  some  remarks  on  a  subject  which  has 
attracted  so  much  of  the  public  attention,  and  which  bean  so 
immediately  on  the  interests  of  the  Church,  as  the  propoeed 
appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  the  see  of  Hereford.  When 
that  appointment  was  made  known,  we  confess  that  we  were  little 

Erepared  for  the  results  which  liave  followed  in  its  wake.  We 
ad  anticipated  some  protest  being  made  by  a  small  number  of 
persons — themselves,  perhaps,  looked  on  with  some  degree  of 
jealousy  by  others  in  the  Church.  \\"e  had  rather  looked  to 
demonstrations  in  favour  of  Dr.  Hampden  from  a  part  of  the 
Church.  Wo  must  admit  our  apprehension  that  many  good  and 
earnest-minded  men  might  have  been  led  by  circumstances  to 
imagine  a  substantial  identity  in  principle  between  themselves 
and  Dr.  Hampden,  which  in  truth  did  not  exist.  Yet,  no  one 
could  contemplate  without  feelings  of  bitter  pain,  the  effects 
which  sucli  an  appointment  might  have  on  the  Church  at  large. 
We  do  not  allude  so  much  to  any  special  influence  which  might 
have  been  exercised  by  the  individual  alluded  to,  in  promoting 
the  theories  which  have  gained  for  him  an  unenviable  noto- 
riety ;  as  to  the  highly  injurious  effects  which  the  fact  of  such  an 
appointment  might  have  exercised  on  the  minds  of  large  numbers 
of  persons  within  the  Church,  who  might  infer,  that  doctrines  of 
the  most  dangerous  character,  obstinately  maintained,  were  no 
obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  the  episcopate  in  the  English 
Church.  We  could  imagine  that  we  saw  the  smile  of  triumphant 
derision,  with  which  tlie  Romanist  would  congratulate  us  on  our 
*'  Anglican  **'  orthodoxy.  We  could  anticipate  the  stunning 
effects  of  arguments  founded  on  that  one  simple  fact,  and  plied 
continually  against  ardent  and  thoughtful  minds.  We  could  see 
in  it  a  storehouse  of  something  more  than  his  usual  sophistry  for 
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the  Jesait ;  an  iapparent  justification  of  the  conduct  of  the  apoch 
iate  from  his  Church.  This,  and  more  than  this,  we  could  see ; 
for  we  did  not  beUeve  that  the  Church  was  at  this  moment  so 
capable  of  manifesting  her  substantial  union  as  she  has  proved 
herself  to  be.  Convinced  as  we  were  that  the  differences  which 
have  arisen  have  concealed  much  unity  of  faith,  we  certainly 
ioiagined  that  the  divisions  and  controversies  of  past  years  had 
created  a  mutual  distrust,  which  would  have  paralyzed  the  Churches 
action,  even  on  this  important  occasion. 

But,  what  no  human  hand  could  have  effected,  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  direct  interference  of  Divine  Providence.  We 
cannot  but  express  our  deep  sense— our  firm  conviction — ^that 
the  hand  of  God  has  brought  to  pass  what  we  now  behold.  We 
look  beyond  the  mere  circumstance  of  Dr.  Hampden^s  appoint^ 
ment,  and  the  opposition  to  which  it  has  given  rise.  We  regard 
what  we  see  as  a  mighty  movement  which  is  regenerating  the 
Church ;  teaching  it  to  know  its  vitality  and  its  power ;  uniting 
its  scattered  energies ;  and  exorcising  the  demon  of  distrust  and 
discord,  which  had,  for  years,  impeded  its  progress,  and  which 
ak>ne  has  prevented  its  removal  of  every  evil  which  has  gathered 
around  it.  The  Church  of  England,  which  was,  three  months 
ago,  apparently  divided,  broken,  and  dispirited,  has,  by  the  threat* 
ened  appointment  of  an  unsound  divine  to  the  episcopate,  sud- 
denly awakened  with  the  strength,  as  it  were,  of  a  *^  giant 
refreshed  with  wine  T^  and,  with  a  unanimity  and  a  cordial  min- 
gling together  of  all  sections  and  parties,  such  as  we  have  never 
witnessed,  except  in  1833  and  1836,  has  resisted  the  will  of  the 
"  powers  that  be,""  in  the  cause  of  violated  and  endangered  faith. 

Who  could  have  anticipated  the  results  which  have  followed 
from  the  announcement  of  the  Minister's  intentions !  We  can 
really  only  express  our  sense  of  thankfulness,  in  contemplating 
the  immense  amount  of  good  which  has  sprung  from  evil.  Nothing, 
we  believe,  less  than  such  a  blow  as  this,  could  have  aroused  the 
whole  Church  so  suddenly  to  a  perception  of  her  state.  She  will 
not  now  easily  become  fearful  and  despondent  again.  Her  divi- 
sions are  so  far  ended,  that  she  can  act  unitedly,  powerfully,  per- 
severingly,  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  great  objects.  Let  not 
the  opportunity  pass  away;  but  let  her  press  forward  to  gain 
amjde  security  for  her  faith,  liberty  to  act  for  the  purification  of 
all  corruptions,  and  means  to  evangelize  the  heathen  at  home 
and  abroad. 

We  are  desirous,  in  our  allusions  to  the  painful  circumstances 
of  Dr.  Hampden's  case,  to  speak  with  the  respect  which  is  due  at 
ence  to  his  personal  character  and  his  station  ;  nor  are  we  about 
to  weary  the  reader  with  any  lengthy  detail  of  opinions  wfaieh 
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were  by  no  means  lucidly  expressed,  and  which  it  is  difficult  to 
explain  by  mere  citations.  The  great  objection  to  Dr.  Hamp- 
den'*8  doctrine  lay,  in  our  opinion,  not  so  much  in  his  positive 
statements  of  doctrine,  as  in  that  undisguised  latitudinarianism 
which  placed  the  Socinian  on  a  level  with  the  orthodox  believer, 
and  thus  in  fact,  and  indeed  expressly^  led  to  the  inference,  that 
all  doctrines  whatever,  e.  g,  those  of  our  Creeds,  were  merely 
human  opinions,  and  not  articles  of  faith ;  that  there  was  really  no 
necessity  for  beliieving  any  fixed  doctrine  whatever.  There  were 
many  expressions  which  went  to  subvert  the  authority  of  the 
Greeds  and  Articles,  the  respect  due  to  the  sacraments,  and 
which  were  unsound  in  themselves :  but  the  master  evil  of  the 
system  was,  its  latitudinarianism  ;  which,  of  course,  leads  to  infi- 
delity. These  sentiments  were  put  forth  from  time  to  time, 
partly  in  the  Bampton  Lectures,  published  in  1833,  but  in  a  much 
more  open  form  in  a  subsequent  publication  on  the  admission  of 
dissenters  to  the  universities.  Amidst  the  storm  of  pamphlets 
which  then  made  their  appearance,  and  the  general  excitement  of 
the  controversy,  little  notice  was  taken  of  this  production,  dan- 
gerous as  it  was  felt  to  be  by  many  persons.  But  when,  in 
a  year  or  two  afterwards,  the  author  was  suddenly  promoted, 
to  the  general  surprise  of  men,  to  the  important  station  of 
leading  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  it 
was  felt,  that  opinions  so  dangerous  ought  not  to  be  pro- 
mulgated to  students  of  divinity  without  warning  and  remon- 
strance; and  hence  arose  first  an  efibrt  to  prevent  the  ap- 
pointment, and  on  the  failure  of  this  attempt,  a  censure  VfS& 
passed  by  the  convocation  of  the  university  on  Dr.  Hampden,  as 
a  teacher  in  whom  the  university  placed  no  trust.  This  sentence 
was  confirmed  a  few  years  ago,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
reverse  it  in  convocation ;  and  in  both  cases  the  decision  of  the 
university  was  carried  by  ovenvhelming  majorities. 

The  most  painful  feature  in  the  whole  matter  to  our  mind  was, 
the  contumacious  spirit  manifested  throughout  by  the  writer  who 
had  given  so  much  offence.  At  the  earliest  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings, on  the  matter  of  the  censure,  offers  were  made  to  withdraw 
any  fiirther  steps,  if  some  retractation  were  made  ;  but  this  ofler 
was  positively  refused ;  and  from  that  moment  the  course  uni- 
formly taken,  was  to  represent  the  whole  proceedings  as  dictated 
by  the  most  unworthy  party  motives,  and  to  justify  all  that  had 
been  put  forth.  No  admission  of  fault  or  error  was  ever  made ; 
nothing  was  ever  done  except  with  a  view  of  showing  that  all 
objections  arose  from  mistake  or  ill-will.  The  controversv  after 
a  time  went  to  sleep,  or  was  overborne  by  other  matters  of  press- 
ing moment;  but  the  Church  certainly  did  not  anticipate  the 
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deration  of  a  theologian  thus  under  censure  to  the  episcopal 
bench.  It  could  scarcely  have  been  imagined  that  in  these  days 
of  weak  governments,  any  minister  could  venture  to  run  the  risk 
of  making  such  an  appointment. 

We  are,  we  confess,  rather  concerned,  for  his  own  sake,  that 
the  present  minister  should  have  made  so  serious  a  mistake; 
because  we  cannot  help  feeling  some  gratitude  to  him  for  his  offer 
of  four  bishoprics  to  the  Church.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
present  step  is  one  which  will  inflict  some  injury  on  the  Whig 
ministry ;  and  if  it  should  lead  to  the  return  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
power,  we  should  certainly  gain  nothing  by  the  change.  From 
the  party  which  adheres  to  that  statesman,  the  Church  has 
no  good  to  anticipate :  she  is  only  indebted  to  them  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Act  in  1828 ;  Emancipation  in 
1829 ;  for  the  Endowment  of  Maynooth  and  the  ^'Godless  colleges ^^ 
in  1845 ;  for  the  admission  of  Jewish  legislators  in  1847.  Amidst 
professions  of  regard  for  the  Church,  they  have  on  every  oppor- 
tunity betrayed  her  to  her  enemies,  and  refused  to  promote  her 
interest.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Feel  opposed 
the  preservation  of  the  Welsh  sees ;  they  opposed  the  creation  of 
additional  bishoprics.  On  one  pretence  or  another  that  ministry 
always  put  down  those  vital  questions.  When  Mr.  Frewen  brought 
in  his  bill  for  erecting  new  sees,  it  was  met  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  with 
ridicule ;  and  Sir  James  Graham,  in  reply  to  arguments  for  aug- 
menting the  number  of  sees,  contended  that  bishoprics  are  mere 
sinecures. 

AVe  trust,  however,  that  the  Church  has  the  power  even  of 
making  such  men  aid  her.  She  has  power  enough,  we  think,  if  it 
were  properly  applied,  to  convert  any  ministry  whatever  into  her 
coadjutors.  She  can  make  it  the  interest  of  a  minister  to  grant 
her  supplications.  So  that,  whoever  may  be  minister,  we  would 
tell  her  te  hold  on  her  course  in  firm  and  assured  hope.  Nothing 
in  this  country  will  resist  the  most  powerful  body  in  it,  when  it 
seeks  for  its  just  rights  with  union,  temperance,  and  perseverance. 

Lord  John  Russell  has  taken  a  step  which  has  involved  him  in 
great  difficulties,  and  we  are  inclined  to  regret  it  for  the  sake  of 
his  ministry  as  we  have  said.  We  also  regret  the  unfortunate 
recognition  of  the  Romish  hierarchy  in  Ireland  as  "  Lord  Bishops,^' 
and  the  erection  of  Romish  sees  in  England;  and  the  avowed  wish 
for  the  renewal  of  diplomatic  relations  between  England  and  Rome, 
on  the  part  of  the  present  ministry.  These  are  very  "  awkward 
facts  f '  and  we  confess  that  in  looking  at  them,  we  cannot  say  that 
the  present  Government  deserves  in  any  degree  the  support  of 
Churchmen. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  have  made  Dr. 
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Hampden  a  bishop,  because  his  political  connexions  were  diffiareni. 
Otherwise  we  see  no  reason  why  the  appointment  might  not  as 
well  have  taken  place  under  the  one  ministry  as  under  the  other. 

But  we  must  now  recur  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  Notwitk- 
standing  the  twofold  censure  of  the  university  on  Dr.  Hampden, 
Lord  John  Bussell  actually  nominates  him  to  tiie  see  of  Hereford; 
and  then  at  once  arises  a  struggle  between  the  Church  and  the 
Minister.  The  clergy  meet  in  tneir  rural  deaneries  and  arch- 
deaconries, and  send  addresses  to  the  Crown,  the  Archbishop, 
their  own  Bishops,  the  Dean  and  Cliapter  of  Hereford — the  laity 
join  in  the  contest.  Thirteen  or  fourteen  bishops  protest  against 
this  appointment,  and  several  others  are  unfavourable  to  it.  In  all 
these  movements  hitherto  the  remarkable  feature  is  the  absence 
of  violent  or  party  feeling  of  any  kind.  All  parties  appear  to  be 
acting  under  the  influence  of  a  strongly  conscientious  feeling — 
a  solemn  responsibiUty  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
fiEiith,  and  to  save  the  Church  from  giving  her  sanction  to  dan- 
gerous error.  In  almost  all  cases  the  petition  lias  been  for 
examination  of  the  doctrinal  fitness  of  the  person  proposed  for  the 
episcopate.  There  has  been  no  positive  condemnation  or  rejec- 
tion of  the  individual  generally,  but  a  request  that  satisfaction 
may  be  afforded  to  the  Church  before  his  appointment  takes  place. 
Now  all  this  is  most  entirely  satisfactory ;  and  we  feel  assured 
that  it  must  in  the  end  have  most  salutary  effects. 

Dr.  Hampden,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  just  pub- 
lished, adopts  precisely  the  course  which  has  hitherto  been  pursued. 
The  object  of  this  publication  is  to  impute  the  proceedings  against 
him  in  1836  to  party  feeling,  and  other  motives  of  the  most  un- 
worthy description.  We  very  greatly  lament  the  course  which 
the  opponents  of  the  censure  have  invariably  pursued  in  this 
respect,  because  it  is  equally  unjust  and  uncharitable.  That  some 
individuals  may  have  been  under  the  influence  of  feelings  more  or 
less  blaniable  in  promoting  that  censure,  we  have  no  power  of 
disproving;  it  is  very  possible  that  some  individuals  may  have 
been  actuated  by  prejudice  or  other  faults :  but  then  it  is  a  very 
uncharitable,  and,  we  must  say,  a  very  unreasonable  view,  whidli 
ascribes  to  the  great  body  of  those  who  engaged  in  that  move- 
ment— men,  who  certainly  were  then,  and  always  remained, 
wholly  independent  of  the  "  Tractarian ""  movement,  and  were 
even  strongly  opposed  to  it  in  many  cases,  the  imputation  of  mere 
"  party-spirit "'  or  personal  hostility,  in  these  movements.  With 
reference  to  the  imputation  of  '*  liomanizing,^'  attached  to  those 
who  promoted  that  movement,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  signa- 
tures to  the  "  Declaration  of  Resident  Members  of  Convocation,'' 
(March  10,  1836,)  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Hampden's  system  of 
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tlieol€)gy.  Of  the  eigkty-t%oo  persons  who  signed  that  declaration, 
three  only  have  become  Romanists ;  while  the  great  majority  are 
men  who  have  always  kept  aloof  from  the  '*  Tractarian^^  theology, 
or  even  opposed  it.  In  that  list  are  to  be  found  the  names  of 
some  of  its  most  cietivs  and  conspictioits  opponents — ^the  names  of 
those  tutors  who  protested  against  Dr.  Pusey'^s  Sermon — ^the 
names  of  many  who  are  connected  with  a  system  of  theology  the 
▼eiy  reverse  of  "  Tractarian.*" 

We  are  not  here  entering  into  the  controversy ;  but  merely 
doing  what,  we  conceive,  is  a  simple  act  of  justice,  in  clearing  the 
motives  of  those  who  took  part  in  what  Lord  John  Busselt 
designates  as  an  '^  unworthy  proceeding,^^  and  which  is  stigmatized 
by  Dr.  Hampden  as  the  result  of  mere  party  feeling.  We  think 
that  such  imputations  on  the  motives  and  feelings  of  a  very  large 
body  of  clergy  and  laity,  for  expressing  their  sense  of  the  unsound- 
ness of  Dr.  Hampden's  publications,  little  consistent  with  that 
spirit  of  charity  and  of  Christian  generosity,  which  does  not  unM- 
cessarily  impute  wrong  motives.  It  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected, 
that  Dr.  Hampden  and  his  friends  should  approve  the  proceeding 
against  him ;  but  the  tone  which  has  been  adopted  by  them,  is 
peculiarly  inconsistent  in  those  who  declaim  against  the  ^'  party 
spirit "  and  "  uncharitableness  "  of  others ;  and  we  certainly  feel 
the  deepest  pain,  in  contemplating  the  exhibition  of  such  feeUngs 
in  any  one  who  is  looking  to  the  most  solemn  Christian  office  of  a 
bishop — an  office  for  which  humility,  meekness,  and  a  spirit  of 
forgiveness  and  charity,  are  the  most  fitting  and  most  indispensable 
qualifications.  Looking  at  the  subject  in  this  point  of  view,  wc 
confess  that  the  tone  of  Dr.  Hampden's  letter  seems  to  be  a 
matter  for  more  regret,  than  even  the  errors  into  which  he  was 
formerly  led. 

We  assert  our  calm  and  rooted  conviction,  that  the  measures 
adopted  against  Dr.  Hampden,  in  1836,  arose  from  a  deeply-con- 
scientious feeling  in  large  numbers  of  persons  who  were  entirely 
free  from  party-connexions.  Such  persons  may,  undoubtedly, 
have  been  deceived  in  the  view  which  they  took  of  Dr.  Hamp- 
den's views  ;  they  may  have  been  mistaken  in  their  own  opinions ; 
as  on  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Hampden  may  have  been  unsound  in  his 
doctrines,  and  rash  in  his  statements ;  but  we  do  not  see,  that 
Dr.  Hampden,  or  any  one  else,  has  a  right  to  impute  "  dis- 
honesty" or  *'  party-spirit"  to  his  opponents.  We  trust  that  in- 
temperate and  uncharitable  expressions  of  this  kind,  will  not 
induce  any  churchman  to  injure  the  cause  of  truth  by  imitating 
or  retorting  them. 

Having  made  these  few  observations  on  the  general  spirit  and 
temper  of  Dr.  Hampden's  Letter,  we  must  cite  a  few  passages 
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from  that  production.  We  are  unfailing  to  speak  discourteoittiy 
in  any  way;  but  when  we  find  Dr.  Hampden  now  not  only  asserth^ 
the  orthodoxy  of  his  belief,  but  maintaining  that  such  a  belief  u 
necessary  to  salvation — when  we  find  him  asserting,  that  the  arti- 
cles of  our  faith  are  not  mere  human  theories ;  ana  that  SociniaiiB 
and  dissenters  are  not  as  sound  Christians  as  those  who  adhere  to 
the  Catholic  faith  and  the  apostolic  discipline,  we  are,  of  coarse, 
gratified  at  such  explicit  statements:  but  we  must  take  the 
liberty  to  say,  that  the  works  on  which  the  censure  of  1896  was 
founded,  convey  a  totally  different  system.  It  is  not  merely  in 
isolated  expressions,  but  in  the  whole  tone  and  tendency  of  those 
writings,  that  a  system  of  Latitudinarianism  on  the  most  vital 
points  may  be  traced.  We  do  not  wish  to  hold  Dr.  Hampden 
to  that  system  ;  we  are  bound  to  believe  him  sincere  in  the  expo- 
sition which  he  now  makes  of  his  faith.  We  do  not  expect  to 
hear  from  him  again  such  expressions  of  Latitudinarianism  as 
those  which  shocked  and  pained  all  true  churchmen.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  we  must  express  our  firm  and  unhesitating  con- 
viction, that  the  doctrines  advocated  by  Dr.  Hampden,  previous 
to  1836,  were  the  very  reverse  of  what  he  has  now  stated.  His 
present  statement  of  views,  like  that  in  his  Inaugural  Lecture, 
amounts,  in  one  sense,  to  a  retractation  of  his  previous  theories. 
It  is  a  direct  denial  of  those  tlicories ;  a  denial  too,  tliat  he  ever 
held  them.  We  select  a  few  passages  illustrative  of  his  present 
opinions : — 

**  I  do  not,  and  never  did  .  .  .  hold  or  maintain  any  other  doctrine 
respecting  our  Lord's  most  holy  Person  and  his  blessed  work  of  Re- 
demption, than  that  which  is  plainly  set  forth  in  Scripture,  in  the 
Articles,  and  P'ormularies  of  our  Church.  I  hold  too,  and  have  ever 
held  most  firmly,  the  full  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  as  stated  on  the 
same  authority  in  the  same  documents  of  the  Church.  •  .  .  My  convic- 
tion has  been  that  no  sermon,  no  exposition  of  religious  doctrine,  or 
exhortation  to  religious  conduct,  could  have  any  unction  of  spiritual 
instruction,  any  living  power  to  teach  or  to  persuade,  which  did  not 
derive  its  strength  from  those  holy  and  lovely  truths,  which  describe  to 
us  God  the  Father  giving  his  only-begotten  Son,  his  co-equal  in  majesty 
and  power,  '  to  the  end  that  all  that  believe  in  Him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life  * — God  the  Son  giving  Himself  in  love,  taking 
on  Him  our  nature,  and  born  into  the  world,  living  and  dying  for  us 
men,  and  for  our  salvation, — God  the  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  the  third  person  in  the  Blessed  Trinity,  sent  down 
veith  holy  comfort  from  the  Saviour,  to  instruct  and  guide  the  Church 
through  all  ages." 

"  These  great  revealed  verities  as  not  mere  opinions  collected  by  spe- 
culative reasoning,  but  the  manifest  indisputable  teaching  of  Scripture, 
without  which  Scripture  would  not  be  what  it  is — I  luive  then  ever 
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taught  and  enforced  both  as  most  certain  and  as  most  necessary  to  be 
believed." 

*'  It  is  not  my  teaching,  whatever  may  have  been  attempted  to  be 
sbovf  n  by  prejudiced  adversaries,  that  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  or  any 
other  of  its  great  fundamental  truths,  such  as  Original  Sin,  Justification  by 
Faith,  preventing  and  assisting  Grace,  the  efficacy.of  the  two  Sacra- 
ments instituted  by  our  Lord,  are  nothing  more  'than  theories  formed 
by  the  human  mind  on  the  text  of  Scripture."  ..."  Most  sincerely, 
then,  and  most  firmly  do  I  believe  that  there  is  but  one  Catholic  faith  ' 
— one  invariable  standard  of  orthodox  truth  ;  and  that  all  departures 
from  this,  consequently,  are  errors  of  doctrine,  and  corruptions  of  the 
faith,  and  not  that  '  form  of  sound  words'  which  God  has  set  forth  to 
us  in  his  Revelations."  ..."  I  would  do  nothing  to  encourage  dis- 
sent from  the  Church.  It  grieves  me  whenever  I  see  it.  But  at  the 
same. time  I  am  for  full  toleration,  if  dissent  be  only  open  and  avowed ; 
a  toleration,  that  is,  extending  not  only  to  the  grant  of  civil  privileges 
to  dissenters,  but  to  the  equitable  and  kind  consideration  of  their  state- 
ments and  arguments,  as  well  as  of  their  feelings.  I  would  try  to  win 
them  over — I  would  not  exasperate  them.  I  would  not  presume  to  sur- 
render God's  truth,  which  is  not  mine  to  give  away,  or  to  call  error  and 
falsehood  by  the  sacred  name  of  Truth.  ...  If  accordingly,  on  any 
occasion  I  have  ever  ventured  to  call  Unitarians  Christians,  surely  this 
must  be  understood  in  the  wide  charitable  sense  of  the  term — ^not  in 
that  strict  sense  in  which  it  belongs  to  a  believer  in  the  divinity  and 
the  blessed  atonement  of  our  Lord." 

"  I  repeat,  I  not  only  regard  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and 
of  the  Incarnation  and  Atonement  of  our  Lord,  and  the  salvation  of 
man  through  faith  only  in  Him,  with  the  truths  arising  out  of,  and  closely 
connected  with  these  great  doctrines,  as  most  certain,  but  further  as 
vitally  important  to  be  believed,  in  order  to  a  saving  faith,  and  a  right 
practical  religion." 

Now,  all  this  is,  as  a  mere  statement  of  Dr.  Hampden^s  present 
belief,  very  satisfactory.  We  are  bound  to  believe  him  sincere 
in  these  statements,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  cavil  at  particular 
expressions.  We  think  the  statements  are  sufficient  in  them- 
selves ;  and  we  are  bound  to  believe,  that  Dr.  Hampden  has 
persuaded  himself  that  his  earlier  writing,  on  which  the  censure 
was  founded,  inculcated  the  same  principles  :  but  we  think,  that 
there  are  very  few  persons  indeed^  who,  on  perusing  these  writings, 
and  more  especially  his  "  Observations  on  Behgious  DisseOM^^ 
would  not  arrive  at  a  contrary  conclusion.  '^W 

We  now  select  a  few  specimens  of  Dr.  Hampden's  former 
teaching : — 

"  Strictly  to  speak,  in  the  Scripture  itself,  there  are  no  doctrines. 
What  we  read  there  is  matter  of  fact :  either  fact  nakedly  set  forth,  as 
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it  occurred  ;  or  fact  explained  and  elucidated  by  the  light  of  inspintion 
cast  upon  it." — Bampton  Loot.  p.  374. 

"  A  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  Christian  ScriptnreSi  which 
totally  precludes  all  deduction  of  speculative  conclusions  concerning 
religious  truths  •  •  .  that  the  whole  revelation  contained  in  them,  so 
far  as  it  is  revelation,  consists  of  matter  of  fact" — Observations  on 
Dissent,  pp.  13,  14. 

"  No  speculative  deductions  from  the  language  of  Scripture  cany 
with  them  the  force  of  Divine  truth.  Pious  opinions  indeed  we  may 
form.  •  .  '•  Such,  indeed,  are  the  doctrinal  statements  of  our  Articles. 
I  may  wish  there  were  less  of  dogmatism  in  them.  Still  I  cannot  but 
approve  them  for  the  piety  which  pervades  them  ;  but  pious  opinions, 
it  must  be  observed,  are  not  parts  of  revelation."— Obs.  p.  14. 

"  If  all  opinion,  as  such,  is  involuntary  in  its  nature — it  is  only  a 
fidlacy  to  invest  dissent  in  religion  with  the  awe  of  the  objects  abont 
which  it  is  conversant." — Obs.  p.  5. 

'*  Putting  him  [the  Unitarian],  however,  on  the  same  footing  pre- 
cisely of  earnest  religious  seal  and  love  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in 
which  I  should  place  any  other  Christian,  I  propose  to  him  impartially 
to  weigh  within  himself,  whether  it  is  not  theological  dogmatism,  and 
not  religious  belief,  properly  so  called,  which  constitutes  the  principle 
of  his  dissent." — Obs.  pp.  20,  21. 

"  The  general  belief  in  magic,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  may 
sufficiently  account  for  the  ready  reception  of  such  a  theory  of  sacra- 
mental influence  (viz.  the  theory  of  inward  grace  working  by  outward 
signs.") — Bamp.  Lect.  p.  315. 

We  will  not  weary  the  reader  by  further  quotations  on  a  matter 
which  is  probably  familiar  to  him ;  but  merely  remark,  that  it 
seems  quite  impossible  to  reconcile  Dr.  Hampden^s  present 
doctrines  with  such  passages  as  wc  have  quoted,  and  which  are 
a  very  imperfect,  though  a  fair  specimen,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  the 
general  spirit  of  his  writings. 

What  may  be  the  issue  of  the  matter  yet  remains  to  be  seen. 
We  are  content  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  wise  discretion  of  the 
heads  of  the  Church,  in  full  confidence  that  such  steps  will  be 
taken  for  examining  the  doctrine  of  the  proposed  candidate  fur 
the  episcopal  office,  as  the  gravity  and  importance  of  the  case 
demands.  Whatever  may  be  the  issue,  we  argue  nothing  but 
good  from  the  manifestation  which  has  been  made  of  the  fidelity 
of  the  Church  to  the  cause  of  Christian  truth, — a  manifestation 
which  ^vill  have  consequences  extending  beyond  any  mere  opposi- 
tion to  an  individual  accused  of  unsound  doctrine. 

There  is,  however,  one  further  comment  which  we  feel  called 
upon  to  make  on  Dr.  Hampden's  Letter.  That  divine  has  now 
expressed  sentiments  which  are,  as  far  as  they  go,  orthodox :  but 
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he  accompanies  this  expression  by  an  assertion,  that  he  has 
always  taught  and  inculcated  the  very  same  doctrines.  He 
therefore  justifies  and  adheres  to  ail  his  former  publications,  and 
the  sentiments  contained  in  them. 

Here,  then,  the  question  arises,  is  Dr.  Hampden  alone  to 
pronounce  judgment  on  the  views  and  character  of  his  former 
publications !  Or  are  not  others  equally  competent  with  himself 
to  exercise  their  judgment  on  those  productions?  We  have, 
then,  on  one  side,  merely  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Hampden  that  his 
works  inculcate  the  principles  which  he  now  professes ;  on  the 
other,  we  have  the  declaration  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  that 
they  do  not.  Those  works  were  published ;  and,  as  in  the  cases 
of  Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr.  Ward,  others  were  competent  to  judge  of 
the  meaning  and  effect  of  those  publications  as  well,  or  better, 
perhaps,  than  the  author  himself  could  do.  Therefore,  as  far  as 
regards  the  publications  referred  to,  we  think  that  Dr.  Hampden^s 
Letter  leaves  the  matter  exactly  as  it  found  it.  He  is,  notwith- 
standing his  statements  of  orthodox  opinions,  still  at  hberty  to 
reconmiend  publications,  which,  in  the  view  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  inculcate  doctrines  subversive  of  those  which  he  has  now 
stated ;  for  no  one  can  believe  for  a  moment,  that  if  stu^h  had 
been  his  teaching  before  1836  as  it  is  in  1842,  any  censure  would 
have  been  carried,  or  even  dreamt  of. 

We  submit  these  considerations  to  those  persons  who  are 
competent  to  decide  on  the  important  question,  whether  Dr. 
Hampden^s  present  statements  are  sufficient  to  cover  any  alleged 
defects  in  his  former  teaching,  when  that  teaching  is  maintained 
by  himself  to  have  been,  throughout,  orthodox  and  sound.  This 
seems  to  us,  we  confess,  to  complicate  the  question  very  much. 
Had  Dr.  Hampden  simply  stated  his  present  belief,  without 
identifying  himself  with  all  he  has  ever  written,  there  could  not, 
we  think,  have  been  any  further  ground  for  objection. 

We  hail,  with  the  strongest  feelings  of  gratitude  and  respect, 
the  appearance  of  the  following  protest,  addressed  to  the  Prime 
Minister : — 

''  Protest  of  the  Bishops. 

"  My  Lord, — ^We,  the  undersigned  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, feel  it  our  duty  to  represent  to  your  Lordship,  as  head  of  Her 
Majesty's  Govcmment,  the  apprehension  and  alarm  which  have  been 
excited  in  the  minds  of  the  clergy  by  the  rumoured  nomination  to  the 
See  oi  Hereford  of  Dr.  Hampden  ;  in  the  soundness  of  whose  doctrine 
the  University  of  Oxford  has  affirmed,  by  a  solemn  decree,  its  want  of 
confidence. 

'*  We  are  persuaded  that  your  Lordship  does  not  know  how  deep 
and  general  a  feeling  prevails  on  this  subject ;  and  we  consider  our- 
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selves  to  be  acting  only  in  the  discharge  of  our  boanden  daty,  both  to 
the  Crown  and  to  the  Church,  when  we  respectfully,  bat  earnetdy  expresf 
to  your  Lordship  our  conviction,  that  if  this  appointment  be  com- 
pleted, there  is  the  greatest  danger,  both  of  the  intemiption  of  the 
peace  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  disturbance  of  the  confidence  whidi  it 
IB  most  desirable  that  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Churcb  should  fed 
in  every  exercise  of  the  Royal  Supremacy,  especially  as  regards  that 
ver}'  delicate  and  important  particular,  the  nomination  to  vacant  sect. 
**  We  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's  obedient 
faithful  servants, 

"  C.  J.  London.  J.  H.  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

C.  WiNTON.  H.  Exeter. 

J.  Lincoln.  £.  Sarum. 

Chr.  Bangor.  A.  T.  Chichester. 

Hugh  Carlisle.  T.  Ely. 

G.  Rochester.  Saml.  Oxon. 

Rich.  Bath  and  Wells. 

"  To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell,  &c." 

In  addition  to  this,  the  primate  is  understood  to  have  remon- 
stratcd  against  the  appointment ;  three  other  bishops  have  expressed 
themselves  unfavourable  to  it ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Ripen  has  sent 
in  a  separate  protest.  So  that  eighteen  prelates,  a  large  majority 
of  the  episcopal  body  in  England  and  Wales,  liave  protested  in  some 
way  against  the  measure.  Such  a  fact  as  this  is  most  honourable 
to  the  English  episcopate  ;  it  evinces  a  conscientious  anxiety  for 
the  welfare  of  religion,  and  the  unity  of  the  Church,  which  must, 
we  think,  secure  for  those  prelates  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
all  conscientious  men.  Aware  as  we  are  of  the  influence  which 
the  minister  of  the  day  always  exercises  over  various  members  of 
the  hierarchy,  and  also  making  allowance  for  the  spirit  of  caution 
and  timidity  which  naturally  holds  back  men  in  high  stations 
from  taking  any  steps  calculated  to  excite  comment,  we  ofifer 
no  remarks  on  that  portion  of  the  hierarchy  who  have  abstained 
from  taking  any  part  in  the  present  matter.  We  feel  assured 
that  we  should  be  guilty  of  a  very  great  injustice  in  supposing 
that  any  one  of  those  prelates  concurs  in  the  Latitudinananism 
which  elicited  the  condemnation  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

The  reply  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  this  communication*  con- 

*  The  reply  is  as  follows  : — 

**  My  Lords, — I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  a  representation  signed  by  your 
Lordships,  on  the  subject  of  tlic  nomination  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  the  see  of  Hereford. 

"  I  observe  that  your  Lordships  do  not  state  any  want  of  confidence  on  yoar  part 
in  the  soundness  of  Dr.  Hampden's  doctrine.  Your  Lordshi{)8  refer  me  to  a  decree 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  passed  eleven  years  ago,  and  founded  upon  lectures 
delivered  fifteen  years  ago. 

'*  Sinco  the  date  of  that  decree  Dr.  Hampden  has  acted  as  Regius  Profeasor  of 
Divinity.    The  Uniyenity  of  Oxford,  and  many  bishops,  as  I  am  told,  have  required 
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tains  one  or  two  passages  which  deserve  some  comment.  His 
Lordship  avails  himself  dexterously  of  the  mere  wording  of  the 
epfecopal  remonstrance,  to  say,  ^'  Your  Lordships  do  not  state 
any  want  of  confidence,  on  your  part,  in  the  soundness  of  Dr. 
Hampden^s  doctrine  ;^^  as  if  the  mere  fact  of  their  reference  to 
the  censure  of  the  university  did  not  imply  an  opinion  that  such 
censure  was  not  unjust.  His  Lordship  also  states,  that  some 
months  before  he  named  Dr.  Hampden  to  the  see  of  Hereford, 
^^  he  signified  his  intention  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
did  not  receive  from  him  any  discouragement.^^  We  must  here 
refer  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  reply  to  this  observation : — 

"  My  Lord,  your  Lordship  will,  I  am  confident,  pardon  my  inquiry 
(for  the  question  is  manifestly  most  important  to  the  fair  understanding 
of  the  merits  of  the  case,)  did  you  ask  his  Grace  whether  he  thought 
Dr.  Hampden  a  fit  person  to  be  recommended  to  a  bishopric  ?  If  you 
did  not  aik  his  opinion,  few  persons  will  be  at  all  surprised  that  he 
abstained  from  giving  it.  Your  Lordship  better  knows  than  I  can  pre- 
sume to  guess,  what  are  the  relations  between  his  Grace  and  yourself ; 
what  yodr  habits  of  consultation  with  him  on  this  and  kindred  ques- 
tions :  but  thus  much  I  must  say,  that  unless  these  relations  be  most 
intimate,  these  habits  most  unreserved,  it  would  seem  to  be  almost  a 
matter  of  course  that  our  aged  primate,  one  always  distinguished  by  his 
delicacy  and  reluctance  to  obtrude,  without  absolute  necessity,  the 
expression  of  any  opinion  adverse  to  the  interests  of  another. — It  would 
seem  to  me,  I  repeat,  a  matter  of  course  that  his  Grace  should  forbear 
to  tell  your  Lordship,  that  your  intention  of  recommending  Dr.  Hamp- 
den at  some  period,  which  might  never  come  during  the  continuance  of 

certificates  of  attendance  on  his  lectures  before  they  proceeded  to  ordain  candidates 
who  had  received  their  education  at  Oxford.  I^e  has  likewise  preached  aermona, 
for  which  he  has  been  honoured  with  the  approbation  of  several  prelates  of  our 
Church. 

^  Several  months  before  I  named  Dr.  Hampden  to  the  Queen  for  the  See  of 
Hereford,  I  signified  my  intention  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  did  not 
veoeive  from  him  any  discouragement. 

^  In  these  circumstances  it  appears  to  me,  that  should  I  withdraw  my  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  Hampden,  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Queen,  I  should 
▼irtnally  assent  to  the  doctrine  that  a  decree  of  the  University  of  Oxford  is  a  per- 
petual ban  of  exclusion  against  a  clergyman  of  eminent  learning  and  irreproachable 
life,  and  that  in  fact,  the  supremacy  which  is  now  by  law  vested  in  the  Crown,  is 
'to  be  transferred  to  a  majority  of  the  members  of  one  of  the  Universities. 

^  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  many  of  the  most  prominent  among  that  majority 
hftTe  since  joined  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

^  I  deeply  regret  the  feeling  that  is  said  to  be  common  among  the  clergy  on  this 
subject  But  I  cannot  sacrifice  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Hampden,  the  rights  of  the 
Crown,  and  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  interests  of  the  Church,  to  a  feeling  which 
I  believe  to  be  founded  on  misapprehension  and  fomented  by  prejudice. 

*^  At  the  same  tune  I  thank  your  Lordships  for  an  interposition  which  I  believe 
to  be  intended  for  the  public  benefit. 

^  I  am,  Ac. 

<<  J.  Russell." 
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yoar  Lordship's  power  of  recommending,  or  during  his  own  Takable 
life,  would  involve  you  in  the  difficulty  of  haying  named  a  person, 
whose  appointment  would  be  regarded  by  the  Church  at  large  as  sn 
act  either  of  wanton  insult,  or  of  official  recklessness,  beyond  sll 
precedent.'* 

But  the  meet  serious  part  of  this  question  still  renuuiiB.  llie 
minister  is  of  opinion,  tliat  were  he  to  withdraw  his  recommeada- 
tion  of  Dr.  Hampden,  he  would  assent  to  the  doctrine  that  ^^A» 
supremacy  which  is  now  by  law  vested  in  the  Groum^  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  majority  of  the  members  of  one  of  our  universities;" 
and  that  ^^  he  cannot  sacrifice  .  .  the  rights  of  the  Crown  .  . . 
to  a  feeling  which  he  believes  to  be  founded  on  misapprehensioo, 
and  fomented  by  prejudicc.^^  And,  in  accordance  with  this  view 
of  the  case,  a  member  starts  up  in  the  House  of  C!ommons,  and 
inquires  ^^  if  a  letter  put  forth  as  signed  by  certain  prelates,  and 
appearing  to  attempt  an  interference  with  the  rust  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown^  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  Estahlisned  Churchy  and  the 
reply  to  this  remonstrance,  were  authentic  !^^ 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  John  Bussell, 
takes  notice  of  objections  of  this  kind  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  My  Lord,  if  instead  of  a  decree  having  been  passed  against  Dr. 
Hampden,  for  unsound  teaching,  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  a  judg^ 
ment  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  had  been  pronounced  against  bim 
for  some  flagitious  crime ;  and  if  this  judgment  were  urged  as  a  reatoa 
why  he  should  not  be  promoted  to  a  bishopric ;  would  this  be  to  transfer 
the  royal  supremacy  from  the  Crown  to  Lord  Denman  ?  If  it  would 
not,  why  should  it  be  said  to  follow  from  Dr.  Hampden's  being  disqua- 
lified for  a  bishopric,  so  long  as  he  is  under  the  censure  of  the  Oxford 
decree,  that  this  is  to  transfer  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  to  the  Con- 
vocation of  Oxford  ?  " 

This  is  an  excellent  and  complete  answer.  But  we  do  not 
suppose  that  it  will  have  much  weight  with  the  Minister  to  whom 
it  is  addressed,  or  with  any  one  who  is,  or  hopes  to  be  a  minister. 
It  is  particularly  inconvenient  to  ministers  to  have  their  patron- 
age interfered  with.  It  is  what  they  do  not  mean  to  tolerate,  if 
they  can  help  themselves.  Ministers  of  state  do  not  trouble  themr 
selves  much  about  questions  of  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy  in  making 
their  appointments.  They  look  to  quite  different  considerations. 
They  are  merely  anxious  to  provide  comfortably  for  this  or  that 
friend  or  favourite ;  and  why  any  one  should  interfere  with  the 
power  which  they  have,  of  "  giving  away**^  certain  places  worth 
5000^.  or  6000^.  a  year,  they  cannot  conceive.  The  Crown  (t.  e, 
the  Minister)  is  in  their  opinion  "  omnipotent*'  in  such  matters. 
This  is  the  "orthodox"  creed,  according  to  the  ministerial  ver- 
sion.    The  Minister  deems  himself  absolute  in  all  such  matters. 
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The  Church  has  no  right  to  object  to  nominations.  It  is  an  in- 
terference with  "  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown." 

We  much  fear,  tliat  notwithstanding  this  lofty  doctrine,  the 
Church  will  be  found  on  various  occasions  acting  on  the  contrary 
principle.  The  ultramontanism  of  the  Minister  will  be  met  by 
the  Gallicanism  of  the  Church.  We  apprehend  that  such  notions 
of  absolute  power,  however  well  they  might  sound  in  the  times  of 
Henry  VIII.,  will  not  pass  curi-ent  in  the  days  of  Victoria.  Un- 
less we  are  greatly  deceived,  the  Church  will  have  to  sustain, 
from  Infidels,  Whigs,  Radicals,  and  Conservatives,  sundry  hard 
names,  insults,  and  reproaches  for  her  alleged  interference  with 
the  royal  prerogative,  until  it  becomes  the  interest  of  politicians 
to  take  her  part,  and  to  find  out  that  she  is  eminently  loyal  to 
the  Crown,  and  faithful  to  her  principles.  We  trust  that  all 
such  imputations  as  we  speak  of,  will  be  received  with  perfect 
good  humour  and  patience ;  and  that  they  will  only  serve  to 
encourage  the  Church  in  seeking  for  those  great  objects  which 
have  long  been  before  her,  and  which  she  has  now  been  roused 
by  Divine  Providence  to  contemplate  with  increased  attention, 
and  to  pursue  with  more  united  and  harmonious  zeal. 

We  cannot  but  look  on  the  whole  circumstance  of  this  con- 
troversy, in  connexion  with  the  present  position  and  the  prospects 
of  the  Church,  as  opening  out  to  improvements  which  we  should 
scarcely  have  ventured  a  few  montns  since  to  contemplate  as 
possible  for  many  years  to  come.  More  especially  does  the  pre- 
sent aspect  of  aflairs  bring  before  the  Church  some  very  serious 
considerations  in  her  present  position  in  reference  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  bishops. 

The  constitution  invests  the  Crown  with  the  patronage  of 
all  bishoprics ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Crown  now  possesses  the  rights 
which  were  originally  vested  in  the  people.  Originally  the  bishops 
of  the  Church  were  elected  by  the  clergy  and  people,  and  con- 
finned  by  the  comprovincial  bishops.  Now  the  Crown  only 
3>points,  though  the  chapter  nominally  elects.  This  power  of  the 
rown  hiw  devolved  whoUy  on  the  Minister  of  the  day.  He  dis- 
poses of  bishoprics  at  pleasure.  He  is  not  bound  to  consult  the 
heads  of  the  Church  before  doing  so.  He  can  compel  a  chapter 
under  penaltv  of  praemunire  to  dect.  Now  then  comes  the  ques- 
tion, ^^  Is  this  a  state  of  things  which  afibrds  sufficient  security  to 
the  Church  for  the  appointment  of  bishops  who  are  really  qualified 
(or  tiiis  office  !^  We  do  not  say  that  good  appointments  have 
not  been  sometimes  made ;  on  that  point  we  have  nothing  to 
say.  We  are  only  speaking  of  the  theory ;  and  we  do  say  tliat  the 
present  state  of  the  law  is  unsatisfactory  on  this  matter,  and  tliat 
it  needs  to  be  amended.  To  talk  in  tiiese  days  of  preserving  immu- 
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tably  arrangements  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  as  if  cn«- 
cumstanccs  might  not  have  changed  in  the  course  of  three 
centuries,  would  be  absurd.  There  can  be  no  more  reason  vby 
the  act  of  Henry  regulating  the  appointment  of  bishops  should 
not  be  altered,  than  there  was  a^nst  abolishing  the  securitMS 
which  were  made  in  subsequent  reigns  against  the  encroachmeato 
of  Romanism.  We  submit  that  there  is,  and  long  has  beeni 
general  opinion,  that  the  present  provisions  with  regard  to 
bishoprics  arc  not  adapted  to  the  present  age.  They  relate  to 
a  different  order  of  things,  when  the  Sovereign  himself  appointed 
to  bishoprics,  and  when  the  power  of  the  Sovereign  was  arbi- 
trary  and  tyrannical.  They  are  relics  of  Tudor  legislation,  con- 
ceived in  the  tone  of  absolutism  prevalent  in  that  age;  and 
altogether  unsuited  to  the  ^^  liberality  ^^  of  modem  ideas. 

But,  however  Uiis  may  be,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  when  Uiis 
law  was  enacted,  the  sovereign  in  whom  the  appointment  wu 
vested,  was  strictly  of  the  same  faith  as  the  Church ;  but  now, 
when  the  appointments  have  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  ministry 
of  the  day,  and  bishoprics  have  become  ^^  perquisites  of  office,^  and 
means  of  gratifying  high  families,  the  case  is  wholly  changed. 
Bishoprics  are  now  granted  by  ministers  in  the  way  which  tiiey 
deem  most  conducive  to  their  own  interests.  Sometimes  unex- 
ceptionable appointments  are  made;  sometimes  exceptionable 
appointments  are  made.  We  have  an  instance  before  us ;  we 
should  have  liad  another  if  Dr.  Arnold  had  lived.  Bad  appoint- 
ments have  been  made  before  now ;  and  whatever  be  the  practical 
result,  the  minister  lias,  by  law,  an  arbitrary  power  of  appointing 
bishops.  There  is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  him  from  ap- 
pointing indolent,  worldly,  proud,  money-loving  men.  He  may 
people  the  Church  with  bishops  and  clergy  of  this  description; 
and  thus  ruin  it  as  effectually,  if  not  more  so,  than  if  he  appointed 
men  of  unsound  doctrine. 

Now,  we  assert  as  a  positive  matter  of  histoiy,  that  the  Crown 
itself  never  possessed  this  \)o\yev  of  absolute  appointment  to  bishop- 
rics until  the  enactment  of  the  law  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIll. 
It  is  a  mere  legal  fiction  to  assert  that  they  possessed  it  previously. 
They  did  not  hold  any  such  absolute  power  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times :  they  did  not  do  so  in  Norman  times.  The  chapters  and 
bishops  took  part  in  the  appointments ;  and  then  the  popes  took 
them  exclusively.  Then  the  kings  and  the  popes  concurred  in 
the  appointment.  There  was  always  some  real  check  somewhere 
in  the  Church  over  appointments  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
Now,  the  minister  exercises  the  regal  powers,  and  he  is  influenced 
by  a  Parliament  comprising  (in  consequence  of  recent  enactments) 
Komanists,  and  Dissenters  of  all  kinds.     Then  we  say,  that  all 
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lis  SifSoiriia  primd  facie  grounds  for  examining  the  present  state 
r  the  law  in  regard  to  appointments  to  bishoprics. 

The  law, — and  the  law  only^ — ogives  to  the  Crown  the  sole 
ower  it  now  possesses  of  appointing  to  episcopal  sees.  The 
Parliament  can  alter,  or  amend,  or  repeal  that  law.  The  object 
F  inyesting  the  Grown  with  power  to  nominate  bishops  is  public 
tilil^.  It  is  also  held  most  fitting, — and  the  reason  of  the  thing 
\  evident, — that  bishops,  who  are  lords  of  Parliament,  should  be 
reated  by  the  Grown,  which  is  the  source  of  temporal  dignity. 
!o  all  this  no  objection  can  be  offered ;  but  the  question  still 
emains  whether  it  is  fitting,  considering  all  circumstances,  that 
lie  minister  should  possess  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  power  of 
ppointing  to  bishopncs. 

The  appointment  to  bishoprics  is,  as  any  one  must  admit,  a 
olemn  tmst  reposed  in  the  Grown  by  the  Ghurch  and  the  nation. 
I  is  not  of  the  nature  of  other  patronage :  it  has  peculiar  re- 
ponsibilities  attached.  Is  there  now  any  security ,  that  this  trust 
ill  be  properly  discharged  ?  The  Grown,  we  know,  has  practically 
ist,  for  a  lon^  time,  the  appointment  to  bishoprics  ;  it  is  not  able 
)  discharge  its  trust.  The  theory  of  the  constitution,  in  this 
aspect,  is  all  that  remains. 

If  this  be  so,  as  is  notoriously  the  case,  there  can  be  nothing 
nconstitutional  in  attempting  to  alter  and  amend  the  present 
ractice,  provided  the  theoretical  power  of  the  Grown  be  not 
Ifected.  There  can  be  nothing  unconstitutional  in  attempting 
3  limit  the  power  of  the  ministers  of  the  Grown,  or  to  take  from 
[iem  certain  powers,  provided  the  rights  of  the  Grown  be  not 
fleeted ;  and  this  we  think  may  be  done  in  the  case  under  con- 
ideration.  There  is  no  sort  of  impossibility  in  obtaining  legal 
dcurities  for  proper  appointment  to  bishoprics,  if  the  proper 
mount  of  power  be  brought  to  bear  on  tne  question.  There 
lay  be  difficulties  in  the  way  we  admit ;  but  no  measure  of 
sform  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  perseverance  and  unanimity. 
!he  Church  can,  if  she  will,  recover  the  appointment  of  her 
ishops  from  the  ministers  of  the  day,  or,  At  least,  gain  ample 
acurities  for  the  very  best  appointments. 

There  is  only  one  mode  of  gaining  this  end.  Petition  Parlia- 
lent  steadily;  and  push  forward  a  legislative  measure  on  the 
abject.  Never  mind  threats  or  defeat  in  one  or  two  sessions, 
tring  it  in  year  after  year ;  and  it  must,  in  the  end,  succeed, 
'  it  be  sufficiently  supported  by  the  Church. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden  is  bringing  this  question  to 
ti  issue.  We  have  had  an  example  of  what  is  possible^  under 
le  present  S}'stem.  The  Church  is  put  in  the  painful  position  of 
pposing  her  Majesty's  government.     This,  surely,  ought  not  to 
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be.  The  possibility  of  such  collisions  should  be  prevented  by  an 
alteration  in  the  law.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Hampden  is  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  appointments  of  men 
of  similar  principles.  At  all  events,  there  is  no  security  fl^aimt 
tiie  appointment  of  secular  and  unworthy  bishops.  The  C^nrch 
cannot  now  shut  her  eyes  any  longer  to  the  danger  in  which  she 
is  placed  by  the  present  state  of  the  law.  Is  she  content,  ive 
ask,  to  have  such  appointments  repeated  ?  Is  she  content  to  sit 
still,  and  to  see  men  made  bishops  merely  because  they  have  been 
private  tutors  in  one  great  family,  schoolmasters  to  another, 
college-tutors  to  a  third,  or  cousins  to  a  fourth!  C^  the 
Church, — can  religion  prosper, — while  such  a  system  of  appoint- 
ments is  tolerated  ?  W  hy  should  not  the  Church  have  the  very 
best  and  most  highly  oualified  men  as  bishops !  Why  should 
she  be  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  any  one  who  may  be  appointed 
bishop,  provided  he  is  free  from  positive  ohjectwns  f  Why  should 
she  look,  at  most,  for  merely  negative  qualifications  in  bishoiis, 
and  be  thankful  if  a  man  is  not  actually  an  Arian,  a  Socinian, 
or  a  drunkard  ?  Is  this  the  whole  of  what  the  Church  may  fairly 
lay  claim  to  ?  Has  she  not  a  right, — an  indefeasible  right,  to 
look  for  the  most  eminent  qualifications — for  zeal,  hMnets^ 
learning,  judgment,  acquaintance  with  professional  duties,  popu- 
larity, ability,  power  in  preaching  l  Has  she  not  a  claim  founded 
in  justice  and  in  religion,  to  some  real  and  effectual  provision  for 
the  appointment  of  such  bishops  \  And  has  she,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  any  provision  of  the  kind  ? 

We  would  take  the  recommendation  of  persons  to  episcopal 
sees  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  ministers,  and  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Crown,  but  satisfactory 
to  the  Church.  Then  let  the  Crown  retain  its  power  of  issu- 
ing conges  d'*^lire.  Let  these  commissioners  become  tiie 
Queen'^s  ministers  for  disposing  of  ecclesiastical  preferment.  This 
would  meet  at  once  the  theory  of  the  constitution,  and  the  wants 
of  the  Church.  In  any  plan  for  erecting  new  sees  we  trust  that 
some  such  provision  will  be  made ;  for  we  feel  satisfied,  tliat  the 
Church  will  require  some  security  that  her  episcopal  offices  shall 
not  be  degraded  into  means  of  carrying  on  the  government  of  the 
State.  In  the  case  of  sees  which  have  no  parliamentary  seat, 
there  could  not  be  a  shadow  of  a  pretence  for  giving  to  the 
minister  of  the  day  the  sole  nomination.  There  could  be  no 
reason,  even,  why  the  Crown  must  necessarily  be  brought  in 
at  all  in  such  a  case.  Where  there  is  no  peerage  conferred,  there 
seems  no  principle  on  which  the  right  of  the  Crown  could  be  put  for- 
ward. It  seems  desirable,  however,  to  adhere,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  and  therefore  we  should  rather 
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think  it  advisable  to  leave  the  Grown  the  power  which  it  now  pos- 
sesses, but  to  take  its  exercise  out  of  the  hands  of  the  temporal 
ministjry,  who  are,  we  maintain,  eminently  unfitted  for  such  a 
truBt. 

The  government  in  other  countries  can  be  carried  on  without 
gpving  to  the  ministry  of  the  day  the  sole  power  of  appointing 
bishops.  In  every  Bomish  country  the  government  names  to 
episcopal  sees,  but  the  pope  has  the  absolute  power  of  rejecting 
candidates.  In  the  United  States  the  government  has  nothing 
to  do  with  appointments  to  episcopal  sees ;  and  yet  it  is  carried 
on.  True,  America  is  a  democracy,  and  its  government  is  weak. 
But  18  not  England  also  governed  by  a  democracy  ?  Is  it  not  in 
fact  a  republic,  with  monarchical  institutions !  To  imagine  that 
government  could  not  be  conducted  as  well  as  it  is  in  England, 
without  the  aid  of  episcopal  patronage,  would  be  most  mistaken. 
If  patronage  be  necessary  to  a  government,  it  will  always  find 
means  of  creating  it.  If  great  families  or  political  interests  require 
incomes,  or  places  for  their  relations  or  friends,  they  will  be  found. 
In  this  day  of  new  places,  and  new  commissionerships,  there 
can  be  surely  no  imperative  necessity  to  throw  the  bishoprics  _,^  f 
into  the  sweepings  of  ministerial  patronage.  Bishoprics  neea  not  ^  / 
be  disposed  of  precisely  on  the  same  principles  as  commissioner- 
ships  of  sewers  or  of  hackney  coaches.  The  machine  of  the 
State  would  not  actually  come  to  a  dead  lock,  if  tlie  ministerial 
patronage  of  bishoprics  were  interfered  with.  We  suppose  that 
the  temporal  power  is  not  so  wholly  dependent  on  the  Church  for 
existence,  that  it  might  not  continue  to  exist  even  if  there  were 
no  Church  at  all.  \yhat  would  the  State  do,  if  there  were  no 
Bishoprics  to  present  to!  We  have  no  doubt,  that  there  are 
politicians,  and  perhaps  some  who  have  been,  and  who  expect  to 
oe,  ministers,  who  would  look  on  such  a  case  as  by  no  means  in- 
conceivable ;  and  who  would  be  fully  prepared  to  undertake  the 
government  in  such  circumstances.  We  are  aware  that  such 
men  look  on  the  episcopate  as  a  sinecure ;  and  with  their  views, 
we  cannot  see  why  they  should  not,  one  of  these  days,  abolish 

it IF  THEY  COULD. 

The  truth  is,  we  believe,  that  the  power  of  disposing  absolutely 
of  bishoprics  does  not  tend  to  strengthen  any  ministry  in  the 

E resent  day.  It  is  a  patronage  which  does  them  quite  as  much 
arm  as  good.  The  government  of  the  country  depends  almost 
wholly  on  public  opinion ;  and  there  is  nothing  which  is  calculated 
to  bnng  more  discredit  on  a  ministry  than  any  great  mistake  in 
the  exercise  of  episcopal  patronage.  Thus  a  minister,  if  he  has 
a  particle  of  discretion,  is  compelled  to  seek  the  advice  of  others 
in  distributing  his  patronage.     There  must  be  some  caution  and 
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management  in  his  proceedings.  If  he  makes  such  a  mistake  as 
Lord  John  Russell  has  now  made,  the  country  is  up  in  arms 
against  him,  and  his  ministry  is  endangered.  The  political 
narties  who  may  be  anxious  to  dispossess  him  of  office,  secret^ 
foment  the  disturbance.  Even  if  appointments  are  not  such  as 
to  create  open  opposition,  still  if  they  are  otherwise  bad,  thej 
create  strong  and  general  dissatisfaction.  They  are  an  element 
of  opposition  to  the  ministry.  We  hold  that  the  conduct  of 
ministers  who  might  be  more  apprehensive  of  open  scandal  in 
such  appointments  than  Lord  John  Russell  is,  might  just  as  effec- 
tually mjure  their  own  influence  by  a  different  mode  of  proceed- 
ings. If  the  Church  should  see  men  promoted  who  were  merely  re- 
markable for  skill  in  mechanics,  or  in  some  branch  of  philosophy- 
men  unpractised  in  the  duties  of  the  ministry — men  who  had 
paid  no  attention  to  theology,  to  the  cure  of  soius,  to  preaching— 
men  of  worldly,  money-lovmg  characters— or  men  of  mere  high 
connexions  and  rank — ^then  we  do  say  that  such  appointments 
would  add  nothing  to  the  strength  of  any  ministry ;  they  would  be 
deeply  and  universally  blamed. 

The  Church  cannot  but  feel  the  vital  importance  of  possessing 
bishops  who  are  really  adequate  to  their  work,  and  fitted  for  it 
The  Church  feels,  that  the  bishop  ought  to  be  the  mainspring  of 
his  diocese — not  merely  the  weight  which  is  to  prevent  its 
machinery  from  going  too  fast.  He  is  not  merely  to  sit  on  his 
tribunal  and  to  determine  all  causes  which  may  be  laid  before 
him ;  but  to  communicate  an  impulse  to  Christian  zeal,  and  to 
set  an  example  of  pastoral  vigilance  and  apostolical  fervour  to  the 
whole  body  of  clergy,  whose  leader  he  is.  He  is  to  be  the  pastor 
of  his  diocese ;  warning,  exhorting,  constraining  them  by  love 
and  by  Christian  reproofs,  to  advance  in  the  path  of  salvation. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  the  episcopal  office :  it  is  really  and  truly 
the  office  of  an  apostle ;  and  it  demands  an  apostolical  character. 
When  men  of  any  inferior  character  are  appointed,  a  deep  injury 
is  done  to  the  office  and  the  Church.  It  is  the  duty  of  those 
who  possess  the  power  of  electing  to  the  episcopal  office,  to 
search  for  such  men.  They  ought  to  go  to  the  humblest  curacy 
in  the  land,  if  there  could  be  found  the  man  who  had  shown  bj 
his  conduct  the  possession  of  peculiar  qualifications  for  the  apos- 
tolical office.  We  must  speak  our  mind  with  freedom  when  the 
most  vital  interests  of  religion  are  concerned ;  and  we  trust  that 
the  cause  in  which  we  plead  will  excuse  the  openness  of  our 
statements.  It  seems  to  us,  then,  that  persons  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  the  management  of  public  schools,  or  of  colleges, 
or  as  professors  in  the  universities — ^persons  who  have  not  teen 
conversant  with  the  wants,  the  feelings,  and  the  duties  of  the 
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purochial  clergy,  are,  as  a  general  rule,  not  the  class  from  whom 
bishops  ought  to  be  selected.  The  episcopal  office,  is  in  itself  a 
development  of  the  office  of  the  parochial  clergyman  on  a  large 
scale ;  as  the  parochial  office  is  a  derivative  and  compendium  of 
the  episcopal  office.  To  the  parochial  clergy,  we  think,  or  to 
those  who  have  actually  been  diligently  engaged  in  the  cure  of 
flouls — should  the  Church  look  for  her  bishops.  It  is  this  class 
which  has  produced  the  holy  and  self-denying  men  who  now 
labour  as  bishops  in  the  colonies.  A  professor  may  be  learned 
and  brilliant — a  head  of  a  house,  or  a  schoolmaster,  may  be 
accustomed  to  the  government  of  youth — but  does  it  follow  that 
they  will  possess  the  apostolical  spirit,  the  humility,  the  fervour, 
the  moral  power,  which  ought  to  reside  in  a  bishop  \  We  should 
be  glad  to  see  bishoprics  offered  to  men,  whose  conscientiousness 
woiud  induce  them  to  shrink  from  the  solemn  responsibility,  and 
who  could  be  with  difficulty  brought  to  accept  it. 

We  are  aware  that  such  views  may,  by  many  persons,  be 
remrded  as  Utopian;  they  have  become  so  accustomed  to  a 
different  order  of  things,  that  they  cannot  conceive  the  possibility 
of  realizing  in  any  degree  the  highest  notions  of  the  episcopal 
ebaracter ;  they  are  impressed  with  a  feeling,  that  the  best  days 
of  the  Church  are  gone,  and  that  we  can  only  look  for  increasing 
evils.  They  content  themselves  with  remaining  in  passive  de- 
spondency ;  they  cannot  nerve  their  hearts  to  make  aggressions 
on  the  spirit  of  the  world.  They  imagine  that  the  theory  or  the 
practice  of  the  Church  in  the  past  days  of  the  Hanoverian 
djmasty  was  faultless  and  perfect.  They  can  only  conceive  the 
power  of  evil  growing  and  increasing  in  these  latter  times. 
Looking  on  the  vain  struggles  oT  thirty  years  to  prevent  the 
political  aggrandizement  of  popery,  and  of  liberalism,  they  deem 
the  C9iurch  powerless  to  do  more  than  check  the  downward  pro- 
gress of  things,  and  preserve  some  relics  of  her  own  constitution 
and  character. 

And  there  are  others  whom  we  honour  and  love.  They  are 
men  who  have  toiled  for  the  Church  in  single-minded  devotion, 
without  hope  of  reward  except  in  witnessing  the  extension  of  her 
principles,  and  the  overthrow  of  her  enemies.  They  are  men 
who  have  been  always  on  the  losing  side,  saddened  and  disap* 
pointed  at  times,  but  ever  arising  in  fresh  and  salient  energy  to 
meet  the  foes  of  their  faith.  It  is  this  race  of  determined  and 
resolute  men  who  have  been  the  strength  of  the  Church.  Scat- 
tered, disorganized,  without  leaders,  they  have  fought  the  good 
fi^t,  and  one  by  one  have  upheld  the  great  principles  which  they 
had  vowed  to  defend.  Even  these  men  cannot  bring  themselves 
to  imagine  that  there  is  a  power  within  the  Church  which  is 
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capable  of  working  her  regeneration.  They  haye  witneased  the 
destruction  of  the  political  principles  which  th^  have  from  their 
childhood  identified  with  the  preservation  of  the  Church ;  and 
they  can  only  conceive  the  Church  to  hold  her  ground,  if  some 
political  party  is  recalled  to  life. 

There  is,  then,  according  to  these  views,  no  real  hope  for  the 
Church.  Who  can  reanimate  the  deadness  of  political  principle! 
Who  can  hope  to  see  honest  and  high-principled  statesmen! 
The  race  is  extinct.  Interest  and  temporary  expediency  have 
for  twenty  years  ruled  the  English  councils ;  even  honest  and 
consistent  party  is  at  an  end.  Lord  George  Bentinck  is  as  stroiw 
a  liberal,  on  all  essential  points,  as  Sir  Robert  PeeL  The  Qmrm 
has  no  party  to  look  to,  either  at  present  or  in  prospect,  as  ft 

Earty  on  which  she  can  depend.  As  it  is,  allpa^im^  we  do  not 
esitate  to  say,  are  incapable  of  being  trusted  by  the  Ghnrch. 
Is  there,  then,  any  hope !  We  beUeve  that  numbers  of  good  mea 
are  prepared  to  answer  in  the  negative ;  they  have  made  up  their 
minds  that  nothing  human  will  avail — that  resignation  to  God's 
will  is  the  only  remedy. 

Such  a  view  is,  we  conceive,  most  mistaken.  We  admit  its 
plausibility ;  we  do  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  wonder  at  its 
existence  ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  not  well-founded.  The 
Church  of  England  is,  we  believe  and  admit,  incapable  of  opposing 
any  eflectual  resistance  at  present  to  measures  for  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  popery.  Much  evil,  in  various  forms,  is  before  us.  The 
'^  liberar'  notions  of  the  present  age,  will  infallibly  hurry  on  states- 
men to  concessions  of  all  kinds  to  false  religions,  which  ouriit 
never  to  have  been  made.  As  a  restrictive  power,  we  hold  that 
the  Church  is,  to  a  great  degree,  powerless.  She  can  and  will 
enter  her  protest  against  such  violations  of  principle,  and  the  time 
may  come  when  she  will  have  power,  if  she  wishes,  to  reverse 
them ;  but  she  cannot  now  prevent  such  steps  being  taken.  The 
case,  however,  is  wholly  different,  when  she  herself  comes  forward 
with  claims  /or  relief  from  grievances^  or  for  reform  of  aiwM. 
There  she  acts  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  not  against  it ;  and 
there  she  will  gain  all  she  asks  for,  if  she  employs  ordinary  care 
and  diligence.  We  are  anxious  to  see  a  steady  and  consistent 
course  of  resistance  to  all  such  unprincipled  and  irreligious  policy 
as  led  or  may  lead  to  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  to  emancipation,  to  the  endowment  of  Maynooth  and  the 
godless  colleges — to  the  recognition  of  the  Romish  hierarchy, 
the  admission  of  Jews  into  parliament,  the  institution  of  politiod 
relations  between  the  papacy  and  England,  and  such  other  acts. 
But,  we  are  far  more  anxious  to  see  the  Clmrch  arising  in  power, 
and  in  unanimity,  to  demand  the  possession  of  full  powers  to 
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legislate  for  her  own  members  in  spiritual  matters  ;  to  seek  for  a 
sufficient  augmentation  of  the  Episcopate,  and  ample  legal 
securities  for  good  appointments ;  and  for  the  means  of  sending 
her  priests  and  deacons  amongst  the  destitute  masses  of  our 
population  confided  to  her  care.  These  are  points,  which,  if  they 
are  sufficiently  pressed  by  the  Church,  no  party,  or  combination 
of  parties,  can  possibly  refuse  to  grant  her.  In  all  political  par- 
ties she  will  find  some  persons  who  will  plead  her  cause  from 
principle.  In  all  she  will  find  persons  who  will  do  so  from  inter- 
eat.  She  cannot  long  be  resisted,  if  she  is  only  united  and  active. 
The  Church  of  England  is  more  powerful,  numerically,  than 
Bomanism,  or  any  otner  body.  She  does  not  gain  her  objects, 
simply  because  she  does  not  seek  them.  This  must  be  so  no 
more.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  stand  by  and  permii  the 
Church  to  fall  a  prey  to  mtemal  division,  to  want  of  discipline, 
to  the  obtrusion  of  false  bishops  on  her  episcopal  thrones,  to  the 
venal  and  worldly  poUcy  of  unprincipled  statesmen  and  politicians, 
to  the  unceasing  aggressions  of  Bomanism,  dissent,  and  infidelity ; 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  witness  such  a  process  of  giadual  ex- 
haustion of  the  life-blood  of  that  sacred  and  cherished  Mother  of 
our  fiuth,  in  whom  the  deepest  affections,  and  the  highest  aspira- 
tions of  churchmen  are  gathered  together — we  must  not  remain 
passive  any  longer,  but  lay  hold,  each  man  on  his  brother's  hand, 
and  join  ourselves  together,  fearless  of  what  the  world  may  say, 
regardless  of  its  taunts  and  its  cold  dissuasives ;  and  stand  fortli, 
in  the  tsyce  of  man,  to  claim  the  Christian  rights  of  our  Church, 
and  to  pledge  ourselves  never  to  reUnquish  that  cause.  Away,  we 
aay,  with  parties,  and  party  feelings,  and  all  their  littlenesses.  Let 
thiose  ill-omened  names  of  ''  High  Church,""  and  *'  Low  Church,"" 
and  "  Evangelical,""  be  heard  no  more ;  let  us  only  be  "  church- 
men ;""  let  ^1  our  enmities  cease ;  and-  let  us  co-operate,  heart 
with  heart,  and  hand  with  hand,  in  the  great  cause  which  we  have 
in  common.  In  these  times  we  trust,  that  men  will  not  hold  back 
from  uniting  in  the  Church"s  cause  from  mere  etiquette ;  or  that 
they  will  await  the  sanction  of  higher  powers  (which  will  not  be 
given)  before  they  do  wliat  is  in  itself  right  and  unquestionable. 

If  Rome  is  to  raise  a  hierarchy  amongst  us,  with  the  sanction 
of  Government ;  and  if  the  wishes  of  the  Church  of  England  for 
an  increase  of  her  hierarchy  are  to  be  thwarted ;  and  if  unsound 
appointments  are  to  be  made  to  our  bishoprics  ;  it  is  high  time 
for  the  Church  to  act  for  herself,  and  to  plead  her  cause  in  a  tone 
of  earnestness  which  cannot  be  long  resisted. 

We  are  aware  of  the  inconveniences  which  uiight  result  from 
the  combination  of  persons  of  any  peculiar  cast  of  views  for  the 
promotion  of  vague  and  indefinite  objects ;  no  combination  of  this 
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kind  is  wanted,  and  nothing  of  the  kind  would  be  useful  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Church.  Any  such  combination  would  tend 
rather  to  divide  the  Church,  and  to  expend  on  objects  of,  per- 
haps, minor  importance,  at  least  of  inferior  practical  value,  those 
energies  which  ought  to  be  concentrated  on  a  few  great  definite 
points.  Wc  do  not  want  to  see  the  movement  of  any  particular 
party  in  the  Church ;  no  set  of  men  are  able  of  themselves  to 
advance  Church  obiects.  The  object  to  be  aimed  at,  is  to  adopt 
such  measures  universallv  as  shall  make  the  Church,  includiog 
all  parties,  work  for  certam  points.  We  refer  to  the  movemoit 
which  lias  been  made  in  Dr.  Hampden^s  case  as  an  illustration  of 
our  meaning.  If  wc  could  see  &very  year  a  similar  movonent 
made  in  favour  of  such  great  Church  objects  as  we  have  in  com* 
mon,  there  would  beevery  prospect  of  success.  Suppose  that  every 
year,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  archdeaconries  were  set  in  motion, 
meetings  of  the  clergy  held,  speeches  made,  resolutions  and  peti- 
tions to  both  Houses  adopted,  calling  for  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  bishops  and  clergy,  securities  for  the  appointment  of 

(rood  and  efficient  bishops,  and  the  revival  of  some  kind  of  Church 
egislaturc.  Suppose,  again,  large  numbers  of  petitions  from  the 
laity,  or  the  clergy  and  laity  united  in  their  respective  parishes. 
Suppose  these  petitions  openly  supported  by  many  bishops  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  by  several  of  the  otlier  peers.  Suppose 
applications  made  to  all  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
by  respectable  bodies  of  their  c(ynstituents  to  support  such  peti- 
tions and  measures  founded  on  them.  And  again,  suppose  some 
bill  embodying  those  wishes  of  the  Church  brought  in  by  some 
independent  member,  approved  generally  by  the  Church,  and 
pushed  forward  steadib/  year  after  year,  in  the  same  way  in  which 
Lord  Povvis  managed  the  cause  of  the  Welsh  Church.  Such  is 
the  mode  of  operations  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  adopted. 
It  has  been  found  successful  when  adopted  on  a  very  limited  scale 
in  the  case  of  the  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph  sees.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  which  seems  dangerous  to  the  Church.  There  is  no  kind 
of  impossibility  in  it.  All  that  is  required  is,  that  the  friends  of 
the  Church  in  all  parts  of  the  country  should  adopt  some  plan 
of  agreement  by  which,  as  far  as  possible,  the  whole  strength  of 
the  Church  shall  be  brought  out  in  furtherance  of  her  great 
objects.  We  should  think  that  in  every  deanery  some  kind  of 
combination  or  association  might  be  formed,  either  by  a  few 
individuals,  or  through  clerical  societies,  for  the  pui*pose  of  moving 
that  deanery,  and  also  the  whole  archdeaconry,  to  petition  every 
year  in  favour  of  Church  objects,  and  to  endeavour  to  influence 
the  local  parliamentary  representatives. 

We  have  found  in  the  case  of  the  Maynooth  Bill,  Romish 
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Emancipation,  and  many  similar  measures  of  a  bad  description, 
that  petitions  have  not  been  attended  to — that  they  have  not 
sufficed  to  stop  the  passing  of  those  dangerous  measures.  And 
tlus  has  disgusted  many  persons,  and  led  them  to  think  that  there 
18  no  use  in  petitioning, — that  petitions  will  always  be  rejected. 
This  is  not  the  case.  Petitions  arc  of  no  avail  generally  in  pr^- 
renting  Parliament  from  doing  a  certain  thing,  when  it  has  made 
up  its  mind  to  do  it.  If  pohtical  parties  are  determined,  '^  for 
certain  reasons  them  moving,*^  to  make  this  or  that  concession, 
or  grant  this  or  that  favour,  they  will  not  be  stopped  by  any 
number  of  petitions.  But  when  they  have  no  such  determina- 
tion,— when  there  is  no  specific  measure  before  them  to  carry, — 
when  they,  in  fact,  are  not  aggressive,  but  merely  defensive,  pas- 
sive, or  indifferent  (which  is  the  case  in  all  the  great  practical 
Church  measures  we  have  referred  to),  then  Parliament  will  be 
found  entirely  open  to  petitions. 

It  may  take  some  time,  and  a  strong  momentum,  to  induce 
Parh'araent  to  look  Church  questions  in  the  face,  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  promote  them.  There  may  be  hostility  on  the  part  of 
Komish  and  dissenting  members,  indifference  elsewhere;  and 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  ministries  to  make  alterations  in  a 
system  which  gives  them  patronage  and  influence :  but  all  this 
will  give  way, — ^this  passive  resistance  will  not  be  able  to  stand 
long  against  a  vigorous  and  combined  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  Church.  Should  this  take  place,  it  would  become  the  in- 
terest, either  of  the  minister  of  the  day,  or  of  some  minister  on 
entering  office,  to  grant  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  Churches 
claims ;  and,  in  the  former  case,  the  Church  must  only  pursue 
her  demand  for  the  remainder.  "  Union,^  "  perseverance," 
•*  temperance,"  and  "  hope,"  should  be  the  great  practical  guides 
of  the  Church.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  Church  of 
England  should  not  obtain  her  ends,  like  all  other  religious  com- 
munities in  the  empire.  The  real  cause  of  the  continuance  of 
practical  evils  is  the  want  of  prudent  action.  Men  sit  in  their 
studies,  and  write  pamphlets,  or  put  forth  articles  in  magazines, 
journals,  or  reviews;  and  do  nothing  more.  Then  they  become 
impatient  and  angry,  or  dispirited,  when  they  find  that  their 
pamphlets  or  their  articles  have  not  produced  the  removal  of  the 
defects  or  the  evils  which  they  have  pointed  out.  They  forget  that 
the  bishops  have  not  the  power  of  compelling  the  minister  to 
advise  the  Crown  to  give  licence  to  convocation  to  deliberate  on 
Church  subjects.  They  forget  that  their  pamphlets  and  articles 
are  never  heard  of  within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  nor  perused, 
perhaps,  by  any  statesman  or  member  of  the  House  of  Commons: 
and  they  forget  that,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  unless  an 
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impresGdon  be  made  in  the  Homm  of  Commom^^ — ^nnleas  its  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  claims  of  the  Church,  and  unless  there  are 
members  who  vrUX  ipeai  in  behalf  of  these  claims, — there  is  no 
reasonable  prospect  of  influencing  a  ministry  or  the  legislature. 

Now,  if  all  those  who  are  continually  complaining  and  moorn- 
ing  over  the  defects  in  our  system  were,  instead  of  contenting 
themselves  with  mere  words^  to  set  in  earnest  and  practically  to 
the  work  of  promoting  improvement,  in  the  way  which  is  pUnly 
open  to  them,  that  is,  by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  Dotation, 
and  by  employing  all  the  means  in  their  power  for  influencing 
those  persons  who  are  likely  to  have  weight  in  the  decisions  of 
matters  affecting  the  Church,  they  would  be  employed  in  a  way 
which  would  be,  we  can  assure  them,  useful  to  the  Church,  and 
satisfactory  to  themselves. 

What  we  now  want  is,  not  mere  speculation,  but  action.  The 
Church  is,  as  a  body,  fully  aware  of  ner  wants,  and  her  defects, 
and  her  dangers.  The  only  question  is.  How  are  we  to  proceed 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  one,  and  removing  the  others! 
We  recommend  the  Church  to  follow  the  example,  as  far  as  she 
may,  of  all  the  sects  and  communities  in  the  empire,  which  have 
gained  concessions  from  the  State  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
We  do  not  counsel  agitation,  or  ill-feeling,  turbulent  expressions, 
extravagant  claims,  or  any  thing  else  which  would  be  unworthy  oJf 
the  Christian  character  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  inconsistent 
with  the  respect  due  to  constituted  authorities,  or  with  the  union 
of  Church  and  State.  We  do  not  recommend  the  assertion  of 
high  claims  or  principles  to  those  who  would  look  on  them  as 
mere  folly  and  extravagance.  But  at  the  same  time  we  think 
that  churchmen  ought  never  to  forget  that  the  Church  has  inter- 
ests of  the  highest  and  most  sacred  kind  confided  to  her ;  that 
she  is  responsible  for  the  purity  of  faith,  and  for  the  salvation  of 
the  souls  within  her  conununion  ;  that  she  is  bound  to  see  that 
every  means  is  employed  for  the  sanctification  of  her  members; 
and  that  her  clergy  (more  especially  those  who  are  the  sources  of 
ecclesiastical  authority,  and  the  leaders  of  the  clergy  and  peode) 
should  be  holy,  devoted.  Christian  men.  This  is  the  immeaiaU 
duty  of  the  Church ;  it  is  not  the  immediate  duty  of  the  State : 
in  fact,  its  obligation  on  the  State  in  any  way  is  every  day  more 
and  more  denied.  The  State  is  openly  denied  by  politicians  to 
have  any  conscience  in  such  matters.  It  has  no  sucn  responsibi- 
lity, according  to  the  prevalent  opinion  of  statesmen.  If  this, 
then,  be  the  case,  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  for  the  Church, 
from  its  highest  members  downwards,  to  look  simply  to  the  wel- 
fare of  religion  ;  to  look  to  it  in  the  first  place  ;  disregarding  the 
wishes  of  this  or  that  political  party,  or  tnis  or  that  statesman. 
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The  time  has  now  passed  by  for  the  Church  to  ally  herself  with  any 
Articular  party — so,  at  least,  as  to  place  any  dependence  upon  it. 
iVe  would  see  her  now  preserve  amicable  relations  with  all,  as  far 
s  she  may ;  and  resist  any,  whenever  she  is  called  to  do  so  by 
luty.  To  support  any  particular  ministry,  or  to  wish  for  the 
iuccess  of  any  particular  party,  would  now  be  a  mistake  in  the 
Thurch.  If  there  ever  be  again  any  consistent  political  party,  or 
my  firm  government,  it  can  only  be  by  creating  a  new  party,  of 
?mch  there  is  little  prospect.  The  restrictive  principle,  however 
KMinected  with  all  that  was  noble,  high-minded,  and  religious,  is 
ipoTfi  out ;  it  has  been  so  often  betrayed  by  its  professed  defenders, 
bsA  it  is  exhausted.  The  cause  is  a  permanently  losing  one. 
Let  the  Church  adopt  the  constructive  principle,  and  her  cause 
«rill  become  the  winning  one.  She  will  be  able  to  retrieve  every 
Jbing  in  the  end,  if  she  will  advance  her  own  claims^  and  persevere 
ill  uie;^  are  gained.  Let  her  continue  her  prbtest  ag^nst  bad 
egislation ;  but  let  her  seek  to  turn  the  current  of  legislation  to 
ler  own  advantage.  The  mode  of  appointing  bishops  is  a  ques- 
ion  which  should  be  temperately  ana  fully  discussed.  No  exag- 
gerated claims  should  be  made ;  but  fair  and  reasonable  securities, 
svhich  the  law  does  not  at  present  provide,  should  be  sought. 
rhe  Minister  of  the  Crown  is  now  invested  with  arbitrary  power; 
lie  mav  obtrude  on  the  Church  any  one  that  he  pleases ;  and  the 
C!hurch  is  thus  placed  in  danger  of  decided  collisions  with  the 
oninistry  of  the  oay.  Surely  some  mode  ought  to  be  devised  for 
iltering  a  law  which  is  found  to  work  thus  unsatisfactorily ;  and 
for  rerarming  a  system  which  interferes  by  compulsion  with  the 
conscientious  convictions  of  the  heads  of  the  Church. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  again  most  earnestly  press  on  the 
Ghurch,  to  lose  no  time  in  petitioning  for  a  large  extension  of  the 
Episcopate,  and  for  secunties  for  the  appointment  of  faithful, 
pious.  Laborious  men  as  bishops.  It  may  be,  that  if  the  voice  of 
the  Church  be  not  heard  louoly  and  unitedly  in  assertion  of  her 
chums,  the  enemies  of  Religion  will  avail  themselves  of  the  excite- 
ment to  attempt  aggressive  measures  against  the  Church  ;  and  a 
movement,  which  ought  to  have  been  an  advance,  may  become 
%  retreat,  or  a  failure.  Therefore,  we  say,  let  no  time  be  lost  in 
messing  forwards  the  claims  of  the  Church,  in  such  a  shape  as  is 
least  calculated  to  excite  hostility  and  opposition. 
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I. — Poems,     By  Mrs.  Alfred  Montgomery.     London : 

Rivingtons.     1846. 

^^  The  smallness  of  a  book,^^  said  Myles  Davies,  ^^  is  always  its 
own  commendation,  as  on  the  contrary  the  largeness  of  a  book  is 
its  own  disadvantage,  as  well  as  terrour  of  learning.'^  Our  learning 
has  received  due  assurance  from  the  size  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Mont- 
gomery's volume,  but  we  verily  believe  we  could  have  forgiven 
a  royal  8vo.  from  the  hand  of  the  accomplished  authoress  of 
"  Truth  without  Prejudice." 

Being  addicted  to  the  reading  of  Poetry,  and  relying  perhaps 
overmuch  on  the  doctrine  above  enunciated,  we  have  lately  been 
wasting  some  valuable  time  in  the  profitless  and  disappointing 
labour  of  turning  the  pages,  and  endeavouring  to  cull  the  beauties 
of  sundry  small  tomes  of  "  Poems  '^  so  called,  in  blank  verse  and 
in  rhyme,  by  authors  and  authoresses,  amateur  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional. The  muse  seems  to  have  sunk  with  consols,  and  if 
there  be  no  better  paper  in  the  market  than  the  greater  part  of 
that  which  has  met  our  eye,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  discounts.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  a 
choice  sample  of  the  result  of  our  researches : — 


"  ON  FIRST  SEEING  C M ACT  AT  BRIGHTON. 

"  M — s,  thy  varied  powers  of  speech 


Would  rouse  the  very  dead  ;  (!) 
To  sit  unmoved,  and  hear  thee  speak 
One  must  be  made  of  lead. 
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"  They  tell  me  your's  is  acting. 
And  it  truly  may  be  so,— 
But  of  one  thing  I  am  certain 
It  is  imposiible  to  know.  (!) 


**  Oh !  it  is  nothing  artificial. 
No  gesture  overdone ; 
You  speak  your  part  with  such  an  ease 
That  acting  there  is  none. 


**  I  glory  in  my  countryman, 
And  have  a  pride  to  see 
That  while  all  foreign  things  are  praised, 
//  is  British  blood  in  thee,** 

Animated  by  the  patriotic  sentiment  we  ought  not,  we  suppose, 
to  pause  in  doubt  as  to  the  grammatical  construction,  or  even  the 
real  meaning  of  this  spiritea  stanza. 

*'  Then  like  a  Oarrick  thou  shalt  live 
When  kings  have  passed  away  : 
Thy  name  is  written  on  a  rock 
That  never  shall  decay.** 


Mr.  Barry  and  Messrs.  Grissel  and  Peto  would  be  glad  doubt- 
less to  know  the  whereabouts  of  that  "  rock.^ 

Not  lightly,  we  know,  is  the  task  of  criticizing  irue  poetry  to 
be  unda*taken.  It  is  related  of  the  great  Samuel  Clarke,  that 
being  fond  of  robust  exercise,  he  was  once  surprised  in  the  act  of 
lewing  over  his  chairs  by  the  entrance  of  a  pedantic  fellow; 
'*  Now,*"  he  said,  ^'  we  must  desist,  for  a  fool  b  coming  in.^^ 
Still  more  cautious  should  we  be  of  wounding  feelings,  or  possibly 
blighting  prospects,  where  the  struggle  has  been  not  for  fame  so 
much  as  for  bread.  The  works  then  to  which  we  have  referred 
shall  be  nameless ;  and  we  will  vent  our  spleen  in  the  not  very 
uncharitable  wish  that  they  may  meet  with  many  purchasers,  and 
that  their  leaves  may  never  be  cut. 

Mrs.  Alfired  Montgomery's  poems  are  of  a  different  caste.  We 
are  not,  indeed,  dazzled  by  the  fire  of  genius  giving  to  us,  as  it 
bums,  bright,  though  fitful,  gleams  into  the  world  of  the  ideal ; 
nor  in  reading  them  do  we  feel  held,  as  in  a  vice,  by  the  strong 
grasp  of  a  commanding  intellect :  they  do  not  aim  at  the  super- 
natural altitudes,  the  spells  and  talismans  of  "  Thalaba,"  or 
"  Curse  of  Kehama ;''  an  attempt,  the  result  of  which  to  any  but 
a  Southey,  would  probably  be  tnat  "  his  bead  as  he  tumbled '" 
would  go  "  nickety  nock  like  a  pebble  in  Carisbrook  Well.'' 


jDii 
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•*  •  WE  GIVE  THANKS  TO  THEE  FOR  THY  GREAT 

GLORY/ • 

(Coxxmov  SmmTKs.) 

**  The  SnnbcaiDS  write  Th j  ^Ofj  in  the  sky 
In  red  and  gold  : 
And  er^ry  laj  the  dew-diope  multiply 
A  thoosand-fbld. 

M  The  Stan  hang  np  their  shining  lamps  aboTe 
To  show  Thy  Name ; 
And  trace  on  Heaven's  bine  tablet  words  of  love 
In  deathless  flame. 

"  The  winds  have  bid  it  echo  every  where 
O'er  land  and  teas, 
lo  the  wild  tempest's  howl,  the  soltry  air, 
And  evening  breeze. 

"  The  sea-birds  hear  its  deep  and  solemn  tone 
On  Ocean's  waves, 
Where  Nature's  pious  hands  have  rear'd  her  own 
Cathedral  caves. 

**  With  morning's  earliest  blnsh  the  laik  is  heard 
Hor  hymn  to  raise : 
And  e'en  the  chilly  night  hath  one  lone  bird 
To  chant  Thy  praise. 


^'  But  we  have  higher  themes : — ^The  Cross,  the  €htiTe, 
Shall  swell  our  songs  : 
The  love  that  stoop'd  to  death  and  died  to  save 
To  us  belongs. 

"  The  full-toned  voice  of  Nature  speaks  Thy  great 
Creative  powers ; 
But  mercy  that  could  reach  man's  ruin'd  state 
Is  only  our's« 

*'  Oh  bliss  I  that  love  and  peace  thus  closely  can 
Together  meet. 
In  perfect  pledge  that  nought  Redemption's  plan 
Shall  e'er  defeat. 

"  With  Nature  then  we  join,  and  still  rejoice 
In  hymns  of  peace, 
Which  in  accord  with  her  true  constant  voice 
Shall  never  cease." 

The  use  of  ''  Md'*'*  as  a  participle  may  be  vemacfdcWj  but  is 
carcely  correct. 

We  Uke"  Reality:^— 

**  Ye  all  are  gone,  false  dreams  of  youth. 
False  visions  of  unclouded  days. 
And  step  by  step  slow-pacing  truth 
Sweeps  the  vain  pageants  from  my  gaze. 

"  Slowly,  but  oh  !  not  sadly  now, 
I  quit  the  height  where  once  I  stood, 
Take  the  bright  chaplet  from  my  brow, 
And  travel  on  in  lowlier  mood. 

**  Two  solemn  lessons,  long  and  deep. 
At  last  this  wayward  heart  shall  know. 
And  learn  an  even  course  to  keep, 
More  grave  ii^joy,  more  calm  in  woe. 

"  The  keenest  grief  that  kills  the  rest 
Is  worse  while  dreaded  than  when  here ; 
The  deepest  joy  that  swells  the  breast 
Is  never  left  without  a  tear.  ^ 

"  The  path  of  life  is  stem  and  real 
E'en  when  in  happy  scenes  'tis  cast, 
And  slaves  of  fears  and  hopes  ideal 
Will  find  their  life  a  dream  at  last." 
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The  verses  **  For  Music  ^  are  pretfy  and  Wordsworihian  :— 

*'  She  was  a  Thing  of  love  and  light, 

A  heing  scarce  of  earth. 
Her  eye  so  dear,  her  form  so  slight, 

Her  ringing  laugh  of  mirth  ;-— 
It  haunts  me  still,— -that  dost'ring  hair. 

The  radiance  of  her  smile, 
The  winning  look  that  linger'd  there, 

Half  love,  half  playful  gaile. 

"  Yet  on  her  hrow  you  oft  might  trace 

A  shade  of  thoughtful  woe, 
As  summer  clouds  that  darkly  chase, 

The  sun's  hright  gleam  below. 
A  pensive  tone,  which  interest  lent 

To  all  she  did  or  said. 
Most  like  a  flower  with  dark  leaves  bent 

To  hide  its  own  bright  head." 

The  close  recurrence  of  the  epithet  ^Meep^  in  the  former 
stanzas,  and  the  complementary  insertion  of  '*  most^  in  the  last 
line  but  one  of  the  latter,  would  have  been  avoided  by  more 
searching  revision. 

"  Behold  her  as  she  passes  by  "  and  ^*  Passing  Pleasure ''^  are 
excellent,  but  our  space  will  only  permit  us  to  make  one  more 
extract  from  some  truthfully  tender  lines,  entitled, 

"•THOU  HAST  NOT  LOVED  AS  I  HAVE  LOVED.' 

"  Thou  hast  not  loved  as  I  have  loved, 
Thy  love  is  calm  tho'  deep, 
The  quiet  beatings  of  a  heart 
Whose  passions  are  asleep. 
Thou  art  affectionate  and  kind 
Where  I  am  weakly  fond, 
Thy  gentle  service  is  a  gifi^ 
But  mine  a  captive's  bond. 

**  And  when  we  part,  thy  manly  breast 
No  vain  regrets  can  fill, 
Thy  voice  tho'  sad  is  calm  and  firm, 
Thy  ^pulse  beats  even  still. 
But  when  I  see  thee  turn  away. 
Some  vague  foreboding  pain 
Thrills  with  wild  horror  thro*  my  soul, 
We  ne'er  shall  meet  again. 
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^  And  when  the  hour  of  thy  return 
Is  drawing  near  and  near» 
My  life  appears  to  ehb  away. 
With  blank  suspense  and  fear* 
And  yet  to  thee  it  seems  most  strange 
If  but  one  brief  embrace 
Should  fail  to  make  me  smile  again , 
And  ev'ry  tear  efface. 


"  But  be  it  so !  I  will  not  ask 
That  thou  should'st  love  like  me ; 
To  thee  be  that  deep  joy  unknown. 
And  deeper  agony ! 
Give  me  thy  firm  and  constant  faith 
And  thou  hast  done  thy  part. 
And  in  return  accept  and  keep 
This  too  devoted  heart  i" 

Mrs.  Montgomery  must  remember,  that,  from  the  nature  of 
its  subjects,  Uie  style  of  poetry  which  she  has  adopted,  is  ordi- 
narily considered  to  represent  in  some  degree  what  has  passed,  or 
is  passing  in  the  mind  of  the  writer ;  let  her  beware  lest  she 
allow  feeling  to  degenerate  into  a  sentiment ;  let  her  not  fritter 
away  tfa^  force  of  an  idea  by  too  much  expansion ;  let  her  revise, 
and,  when  necessary,  not  hesitate  to  expunge;  and  we  will 
venture  to  assure  her,  that,  though  she  may  fail  to  astonish,  she 
will  always  please ;  though  she  may  not  found  a  school,  or  lead  a 
sect,  she  will  yet  be  an  honoured  and  a  trusted  teacher. 

With  these  few  words  of  friendly  warning  and  advice,  we  take 
leave  of  a  book  which  has  given  real  enjoyment  and  apparent 
speed  to  the  passage  of  a  leisure  hour,  and  which  has  borne 
evidence  to  the  truth  of  what  has  been  said  by  a  distinguished 
modern  writer,  that  ^'  the  genius  of  women  loves  best  to  image 
forth  good,  for  His  the  blessing  of  their  life,  its  power,  and  its 
glory ;  and  hence,  when  they  write  poetry,  it  is  religious,  sweet, 
soft,  solemn,  and  divine.''^ 

II. — Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Gospels.  By  Hermann  Ols- 
HAUSEN,  i>.i>.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Erlangen.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Dr.  Sergiub 
LoEWE.  Vol.  I.  Edinburgh :  T.  and  T,  Clark,  1847.  [Fo- 
reign Theological  Library,  vol.  v.] 

A  wish  must  have  been  often  felt,  and  has  sometimes  been 
publicly  expressed,  that  Olshausen^s  very  valuable  Gommentair 
on  the  New  Testament  might  be  rendered  accessible  to  English 


'^^♦a 
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readers  in  general.  We  have,  indeed,  heard  that  a  translation 
had  been  actually  commenced  by  some  members  of  oar  own 
Church,  when  another  was  annonneed  as  about  to  appear  in  the 
^^  Foreign  Theological  Library ;  ^  a  series  midertaken  by  an 
Edinburgh  bookselling  firm,  m  riTalry  of  those  publishing  so- 
cieties which  send  form  substantial  octavo  volmnes  at  the  rate  of 
five  shillings  each. 

The  low  price  of  Messrs.  Clark^s  publication  must,  we  appre- 
hend, render  any  attempt  at  competition  with  it  a  matter  of 
certain  loss,  such  as  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  any  one 
will  choose  to  encounter.  We  roust,  thererore,  regret,  in  a 
degree  proportioned  to  our  high  admiration  of  the  original  work, 
that  the  only  English  Olshausen  which  we  are  likely  to  see  is  so 
exceedingly  iU  executed  as  to  be  utterly  untrustworthy,  and 
almost  useless. 

Dr.  Loewe,  who  appears  to  be  a  teacher  at  Manchester,  telb 
us  in  his  preface  (p.  viii.),  that  the  nature  of  the  book  *'*'  would 
have  deterred  any  one  but  a  native  of  Germany  from  entering 
upon  the  task  of  rendering  it  into  another  language.'"  If  these 
words  are  meant  to  imply  the  general  proposition,  that  a  Gennan 
has  an  advantage  over  an  Englishman  as  the  translator  of  such  a 
work,  we  must  venture  to  diner  from  Dr.  Loewe :  for,  in  order 
to  translation,  a  knowledge  'bfttoo  languages  is  required ;  and  we 
should  suppose  it  more  likely  that  an  Englishman  would  be  able 
to  discover  the  author^s  meaning  than  that  a  German  could 
express  it  sufficiently  to  English  r^ulers. 

It  so  happens,  however,  that  the  defects  of  the  work  before  us 
are  difierent  from  those  which  we  should  have  expected  to  meet 
with  in  a  version  executed  by  a  foreigner.  The  style  of  the  pre- 
face, indeed,  is  abundantly  un-English ;  but  that  of  the  body  of 
the  book,  although  extremely  clumsy  and  perplexed,  does  not 
appear  to  be  marked,  in  any  great  degree,  by  foreign  pecu- 
liarities. And,  on  the  other  hand,  our  chief  objection  to  the 
translation  is  not  founded  on  any  matter  of  style  or  expression; 
presumptuous  as  it  may  seem  in  an  English  reviewer  to  advance 
such  a  charge  against  "  a  native  of  Germany,'**  we  say  without 
hesitation  that  Dr.  Loewe  does  not  understand  his  author '• 
Our  opinion  has  been  formed  from  an  examination  of  many  pas- 
sages ;  and,  by  way  of  specimen,  we  shall  now  produce  one  of 
these — the  opening  of  the  remarks  on  our  Lord's  temptation. 
(Olshausen,  3rd  ed.  i.  177;  Transl.  i.  182.) 

to 

1  The  circumstaDce  here  mentioned  saggests  a  suspicion  that  the  tniialatioD 
may  really  have  been  made,  not  by  Dr.  Loewe,  but  by  his  pupils  in  German.  Bat 
we  do  not  care  to  follow  ont  this  conjecture  ;  the  main  question  isy  not  6y  whom,  but 
Jlnnp,  the  work  has  been  done. 


*'  In  most  perfect  accordance  with  the  preparation  of  our  Redeemer 
by  bis  endowment  with  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit,  does  his  victory  in 
bis  struggle  with  the  evil  one  present  itself.  The  idea  of  the  Messiah 
implies  his  being  called  into  existence  for  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom 
of  darkness ;  hence  his  whole  life  on  earth  appears  to  be  a  struggle  with 
the  prince  of  darkness  ;  yet  the  Gospel-history  potntt  out  two  events  only 
in  the  life  of  Jesus,  wherein  He  resisted  the  full  combined  power  of  tll6 
evil  spirit,  and  overcame  it.  These  momentous  events  form  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  his  public  ministry,  and  both  of  them  display  their 
peculiar  character.  In  the  first  temptation,  at  the  very  entrance  upon 
bis  office,  enticement  presented  itself  to  our  Lord  in  the  form  of  sensual 
pleasure ;  and  in  the  second,  at  the  end  of  his  earthly  career,  it  was 
throQgb  the  fear  of  sufferings  and  death*  Each  of  these  temptations 
vresents  itself  in  a  varied  form :  in  the  uniform  Tktory  over  both  we 
behold  our  Lord  as  the  ideal  of  consummate  ri^^iCeousness,  as  victor  in 
the  struggle  against  sin." 

Now  we  beg  our  reader,  firsts  to  aak  himself  whether  he  can 
make  any  consistent  sense  of  this  extract ;  and,  whatever  the 
answer  to  that  question  may  be,  secondly,  to  compare  it  (espe- 
cially the  words  marked  by  italics)  with  the  following,  which  we 
believe  to  be  a  more  accurate,  although  by  no  means  a  perfect, 
rendering  of  the  passage.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  not  been 
solicitous  to  avoid  Dr.  Loewe'*s  words,  as  we  are  not  now 
criticizing  his  diction,  but  his  understanding  of  the  original. 

**  The  equipment'  of  the  Redeemer  with  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit  is 
most  appositely  followed  by  his  probation  in  conflict  with  evil'.  It  i9 
implied  in  the  idea  of  the  Messiah,  that  He  is  called  to  destroy  the 
kingdom  of  darkness ;  hence  his  whole  life  6n  earth  appears  as  a  contest 
with  the  prince  of  darkness :  but  the  Gospel  history  gives  prominence 
to  two  points  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  in  which  He  withstood  the  full  con- 
centrated power  of  evil,  and  overcame  it.  These  points  form  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  his  public  ministry,  and  have  each  a  special 
character  of  its  own.  In  the  first  temptation,  immediately  at  his 
entrance  on  his  office,  the  Redeemer  was  assailed  by  enticement 
through  desire ;  in  the  other,  at  the  end  of  his  earthly  ministry,  by 
fear  of  suffering  and  death.  Every  temptation  exhibits  itself  in  one  or 
the  other  of  these  forms :  in  his  victory  over  both  alike,  our  Lord 
appears  as  the  ideal  of  perfect  righteousness,  as  victor  in  the  contest 
against  sin." 

This  sample,  which  has  been  taken  quite  accidentally,  may 
serve  to  show  that  the  portion  of  the  work  which  is  entnited  ta 
Dr.  Loewe  must  be  a  grievous  misrepresentation  of  the  original, 

'  AuttkUtnng,  "  Equipment"  is  an  awkward  word,  but  nothing  better  oocurs  to 
US.     Dr.  Loewe's  **  endowment "  alters  the  image. 

*  It  appears  better,  on  a  consideration  of  the  whole  passage,  to  take  ^  dem  Bdaen  " 
as  neuteri  ^  evil " — than  as  masculine,  **  the  evil  one." 
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and  of  very  little  use  to  English  readers.  If  the  translator  of  (he 
Commentary  on  the  Acts  and  Epistles  should  perform  his  task  ini 
a  more  satisfactory  manner,  he  must  suffer  much  from  the  con- 
nexion with  this  wretched  mangling  of  the  earlier  portion. 

A  Mr.  Fairfaaim  and  a  Mr.  Thomson,  who  have  tramktel 
Hengst«nberg^s  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  for  the  same  series, 
are  worthy  to  be  associated  with  Dr.  Loewe.  The  scantiness  of 
their  acquaintance  with  German  is  sufficiently  exposed  by  the 
curious  list  of  errata  which  some  good-natured  friend  has  prefixed 
to  their  second  volume.  They  have  shov^n  themselves  incapable 
of  rendering  the  most  common  idioms  into  the  corresponding 
English ;  and  it  is  really  impossible  to  understand  their  produc- 
tion, without  the  help  of  the  original. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  Dr.  Davison,  the  translator  of 
Gieseler'*8  Church  History,  and  Mr.  Buck,  the  translator  of  Ha- 
genbach^s  History  of  Doctrines,  have  acquitted  themselves  much 
more  creditably. 

P.S.  Since  our  notice  vs*as  sent  to  the  press,  we  have  been 
informed  that  Dr.  Locwc  has  been  superseded,  and  that  the  first 
volume  of  the  commentary  is  to  be  re-translated.  Messrs.  Clark 
deserve  credit  for  tlicir  conduct  in  the  matter ;  and  we  trust  that 
something  like  justice  will  now  be  done  to  OL^usen. 


III. — Roma  kuit.  The  Pillars  of  Rome  are  broken ;  wherein  aU 
the  several  pleas  for  the  Pope^s  authority  in  Englaiid^  with  all  the 
material  defences  ofthem^  as  they  have  been  urged  by  the  Romaic 
ists  from  the  beginning  of  our  Reformation  to  this  day^  are  r*- 
msed  and  ansicered,  by  Fr.  Full  wood,  D.D.y  Archdeacon  of 
Totnes  in  Devon,  A  neto  Edition  revised  by  Chakl£s  Hard- 
wick,  M,A,<i  Fellow  of  St,  Catliarin^s  Hall^  Cambridge,  Lon- 
don :  J.  W.  Parker.     Cambridge :  Deighton,  8vo.  pp.  334. 

Considering  that  the  Eomanists  of  this  country  are  said  to  be 
about  80  far  to  tax  the  endurance  of  England,  as  to  give  English 
titles  to  their  foreign  bishops,  we  cannot  but  regard  a  new  edition 
of  Dr.  Fullwood's  work  as  being  very  seasonable.  Our  readers 
are  doubtless  aware,  that  notwithstanding  the  palpably  foreign 
aspect  of  the  whole  system  of  Romanism  in  this  country,  the  up- 
holders of  that  system  are  accustomed  to  put  forward  certain 
pleas  to  justify,  if  it  may  be,  their  schismatieaJ  position  among  us. 
These  pleas,  indeed,  vary  according  to  the  purpose  to  be  served, 
and  the  occasion  that  offers,  and  are  self-contradictory  when 
brought  into  juxta-position  with  each  other ;  but  as  few  persons 


liaje  the  leisure  or  opportunity  for  examining  the  whole  body- of 
evidence  bearing  on  the  papal  claims  to  jurisdiction  in  thb  hmd, 
a  well-digested  text-book  on  that  subject  cannot  fiiil  to  be  of 
service.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  recommend  to  the  theolo- 
gical student  this  work  of  Dr.  Fullwood ;  for  we  know  of  no  other 
work  of  the  same  extent,  and  on  the  same  subject,  which  for 
ccMnprehensiveness,  lucid  arrangement  of  matter,  and  cogency  of 
argument^  will  bear  comparison  with  it.  Our  limits  will  not, 
however,  do  more  than  admit  of  the  following  very  brief  outline  of 
this  remarkable  book. 

After  defining  schism,  and  proving  Romanists  in  this  country 
to  be  justly  chargeable  with  that  sin,  Dr.  Fullwood  proceeds  to 
examine  the  several  claims  to  jurisdiction  which  the  advocates  of 
the  papal  usurpations  are  accustomed  to  put  forward.  The 
claims  urged  are  made  to  rest  on  (1 )  Conversion ;  (2)  Patriar- 
chal ririits;  (3)  Prescription;  (4)  Infallibility;  (5)  an  Uni- 
versal Pastorship.  These  pleas  Dr.  Fullwood  accordingly  exa-* 
mines,  and  refutes  with  a  clearness  and  succinctness  peculiarly 
his  own ;  and  then  demands,  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land:— 

• 

**  If  the  pope  have  no  right  to  govern  the  Church  of  England,  as  our 
Apostle,  or  Patriarch,  or  as  Infallible :  if  his  supremacy  over  us  was 
never  grounded  in,  but  ever  renounced  by  oar  laws  and  customs,  and 
the  very  constitution  of  the  kingdom  ;  if  his  supremacy  be  neither  of 
civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  divine  right :  if  it  be  disowned  by  the  Scriptures 
and  Fathers,  and  condemned  by  the  ancient  Councils,  the  essential  pro* 
fession  of  the  present  Romish  Church,  and  the  solemn  oaths  of  the 
Bishops  of  Rome  themselves ; — ^if,  I  say,  all  be  certainly  so  as  hath 
appeared,  what  reason  remains  for  the  necessity  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land's readmission  of,  or  submission  to,  the  papal  authority,  usurped 
contrary  to  all  this  ?  Or  what  reason  is  left  to  charge  us  with  schism 
for  rejecting  it?"— pp.  294,  295. 

The  learned  author  concludes  by  showing :— - 

**  That  as  the  claim  of  the  pope's  authority  cannot  be  allowed,  so 
there  is  cause  enough  otherwise  of  our  denial  of  obedience  actually  to 
it|  from  reasons  inherent  in  the  usurpation  itself,  and  the  nature  of 
maiiy  things  required  by  his  laws." — Ibid, 

We  would  only  add,  that  the  value  of  this  unanswerable  work 
has  been  greaUv  enhanced  by  the  care  and  learning  bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  Editor.  Besides  giving  the  original  authorities  at 
lenffth,  to  which  Dr.  Fullwood  merely  refers,  Mr.  Hardwick  has 
adoed  much  important  matter  illustrative  and  confirmatory  of  the 
several  questions  discussed  by  the  Author.  We  would  especially 
direct  attention  to  an  Appendix  in  pp.  314  et  seq. 
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IV,— A  Plain  Sh^pmtim  of  ti4  ApoiiW  Crtti,  m  QiwIh'iW  aU 
AiuuMTs.     By  the  Rev.  S.  0.  Maiam,  MA.  Viear  of  Broad- 
m»daor,  Donet.     London :  Hamilton,  Adanw,  &  Go.  1847- 
Ihb  object  of  this  ver^  anpretsnding  Uttle  volume  is  oleulj 
set  forth  in  the  Introduction  :— 

"  Among  the  many  publleatiani  of  the  kind  there  nn  aoim 

irbleh,  kltbough  full  of  merit,  must  appear  too  long  or  too  doep  for  nn- 
cuttivated  minda  :  while  other*  of  smaller  oompaaa,  are  dtber  not  ex> 
^licit  enonght  or  written  in  a  ityle  not  ftlways  adapted  to  the  nnder- 
atanding  of  those  for  whom  they  were  intended.  Thua  it  may  be  that 
aome  parish  priest  who  lahours  in  eameit  to  train  hia  people  in  th« 
doctrine  of  onr  Church  will  have  felt  the  want  of  a  plain  and  practioal 
exposition  of  our  Creed  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  younger  membcn 
of  his  flocki  The  following  pages  are  an  humble  attempt  at  lapplying 
this  deficiency.    They  form  the  substance  of  a  course  of  instractioo 

S'ven  at  different  times  to  the  older  children  of  a  Sunday  School,  and 
so  to  a  clasa  of  adults,  aa  part  of  the  regular  teaching  of  the  Cbuidi 
Catechism." 

To  say  that  Mr,  Malan  has  entirely  suoceeded  would  be  on- 
(nie ;  to  say  that  he  has  fuled  would  be  equally  unfair.  He  has 
not  entirely  succeeded  in  the  t>^  difficult  task  he  has  undertaken, 
for  there  are  here  and  there  oversights,  though  few  of  Any 
moment. 

In  spite,  however,  of  occasional  fiinltA,  the  working  clergy  wIB 
find  this  book  of  very  great  use  in  many  «-ay9.  It  fumiabefl 
them  with  a  magazine  of  texts  for  the  most  part  well  chosen  and 
well  arranged.  His  teaching  on  all  vital  questions,  while  strictly 
orthodox,  IS  tree  from  the  party  watchwords  which  so  often  ren- 
der works  of  the  kind  perfectly  useless  and  even  mischievous. 
And  the  style  is  througnout  ot  that  simple,  loving,  esroest  de- 
scription which  finds  its  way  to  the  heart.    Take  the  foUoving 


"  Q.  How  are  we  required  to  believe  them?— A.  With  the  baait 
really  and  truly,  '  For  with  the  heart  man  believelh  unto  righteousneH, 
and  with  the  month  confession  is  made  unto  salvation.'  Romanax.  10 ; 
Acta  viii.  37. 

"  O.  What  is  it  to  believe  with  the  heart  T — A.  It  is  to  foel  idtat  m 
believe. — Q.  Explain  what  you  mean. — A.  For  inatance,  if  I  beliBn 
iu  God  with  the  heart,  us  I  believe  that  He  is,  so  alw  I  fear  and  obe; 
Him  :  and  if  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  with  the  heart,  while  I  believs 
that  He  is  the  Son  of  Gop,  the  Savioub,  I  love  and  follow  UimU 

"  Q.  Do  all  Christians  believe  alike  with  the  heart  unto  salvation  T 
—A.  No.  We  lee  that  many  believe  in  God,  who  neither  fear  nor 
obey  Him:  and  that  many  say  they  believe  in  Jxsus  CaaisT  tba 
Saviour,  who  caro  not  to  do  what  He  commands. 
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**  Q.  There  leem  then  to  be  two  kinds  of  &ith  ? — ^A.  Yes  :  namely, 
the  living  faith  and  the  dead  faith, 

*'  Q.  What  is  Living  Faith  ?—A.  Faith  wUh  works. 

*'  Q.  What  is  Dead  Faith  ?—A.  Faith  without  works. 

"  Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  •  Faith  with  works  ?* 

"  A.  Faith  that  shows  itself  in  good  works  wrought  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  always  follow  true  faith  in  the  heart ;  like  a  tree  that  bears 
good  fruit.'' 

The  remaiBder  of  the  passage  is  too  long  to  quote  in  a  notice 
like  the  present.     It  proves  the  truth  of  the  former  answers  by 
texts  of  Scripture. 
'    Take,  again,  the  following  :-— 

"  Q.  Where  is  God  ? — ^A.  Everywhere.  In  heaven  above,  and  in 
the  earth  beneath,  God  is  '  all  in  all,'  and  by  Him  all  things  consist, 
'sedng  He  giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things.'  Isaiah  Ixvi. 
1,  2;  Col.  i.  16;  Acts  xvii.  25.  28;  Ps.  cxxxix.  7.  12.— Can  you 
see  Him  ? — A.  No.  '  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time.'  St.  John 
i.  18. — Q.  How  then  do  you  believe  that  He  is? — ^A.  Because, 
$dthough  I  do  not  see  Him,  every  thing  around  me  shows  me  that 
there  is  a  God  ;  and  in  the  Bible  I  learn  for  certain  to  know  who  He  is. 
— Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  every  thing  around  shows 

Jrou  that  there  is  a  God  ? — A.  When,  for  instaiice,  I  see  the  sun  give 
ight  by  day,  and  the  moon  and  stars  shine  by  night,  and  when  I  see 
the  rain  fall,  the  trees  bud,  bright  flowers  blow,  and  wheat  ripen  for 
harvest,  I  say  to  myself.  These  things  cannot  have  made  themselves ; 
some  one  wiser  and  greater  than  they  must  have  ordered  them,  and 
that  One  is  God.  And  when  I  see  the  cattle  of  the  field,  the  birds  of 
the  air,  and  every  living  thing  kept  in  life  and  satisfied  with  food,  I 
M^ain  say  to  myself.  Some  one,  both  great  and  good,  must  provide  fbr 
aU  these,  and  that  One  is  God. 

**  Q«  But  are  men  expected  to  notice  these  things,  and  to  see  God 
in  them  ? 

**  A.  Yes,  verily ;  for  *  Goo  hath  not  left  Himself  without  witness, 
in  that  He  did  good,  and  gave  us  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons, 
filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness.*'    Acts  xiv.  17. 

**  *  Because  that  which  may  be  known  of  Goo  is  manifest  to  men ; 
for  God  hath  showed  it  unto  them.  For  the  invisible  things  of  Him 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead ;  so  that 
they  are  without  excuse.'   Rom.  i.  19,  20. 

**  *  But  ask  now  the  beasts,  and  they  shall  teach  thee ;  and  the  fowls 
of  the  air,  and  they  shall  tell  thee :  or-  speak  to  the  earth,  and  it  shall 
teach  thee;  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea  shall  declare  unto  thee.  Who 
knoweth  not  in  all  these,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  wrought  this.' 
Job  xii.  7—0;  xxxvii.  14."— pp.  9,  10. 

-   A  great   omission,   however,  occurs  in  treating  of  the  fifth 
Article,  where  the  descent  into  Hades  is  passed  over  in  silence  v 
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in  the  same  section  there  is  a  mistake,  also  a  very  common,  Imt 
a  very  dangerous  one,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  **  impnted 
to  liim  for  righteousness."  We  were  rather  surprised  at  the 
interpretation  of  Bom.  xiv.  23,  ^^  Whatsoever  is  not  of  fiuth  is 
sin.""  But  we  will  not  add  more  than  the  expresdon  of  our 
opinion,  that  this  little  work  will  be  fonnd  really  osefiil  by  all  who 
are  engaged  in  the  important  work  of  catechizing. 

v.— The  Anglo-Saxon  Vernon  of  the  Life  of  Si.  GtiiUaCj  Hermit 
of  Crowland,  Now  fir$t  jprinted  from  a  MS.  in  ti^  CatUman 
Library,  with  a  Translation  and  Notes.  By  Charles  Wtc- 
LiFFE  Goodwin,  M.A.^  FMow  of  Caikerine  HaU^  Cam- 
bridge. 

Tuis  volume  may  be  regarded  in  a  twofold  aspect,  eith^  as  % 
contribution  to  Anglo-&ucon  literature,  or  as  a  contemporary 
picture  of  Anglo-Saxon  religion.  In  both  respects  it  is  extremely 
interesting,  and  well  worth  the  perusal  of  every  one  who  would 
cultivate  a  closer  acquaintance  with  our  national  antiquities.  The 
interest  has  been  rendered,  in  the  present  case,  more  widely  com- 
municable by  the  insertion  of  a  translation  on  the  alternate  pages; 
while  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  student,  sundrj* 
rules  and  illustrations  are  appended,  all  indicating  careful  research ; 
and,  in  many  cases,  supplying  peculiarities  of  grammar  unnoticed 
by  Rask  or  iJosworth, 

Of  the  biography  itself  di(fei*ent  estimates  will  of  course  be 
formed,  according  to  the  differences  of  the  minds  to  which  it  is 
presented.  Some  will  see  in  it  the  description  of  an  earnest,  but 
ill-informed  piety ;  others,  perhaps,  will  at  once  reject  it  as  a 
tissue  of  monkisn  fables.  No  one  we  think  can  question  but  tliat 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian  hermit-saints,  very  often 
impaired,  both  their  own  understanding,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
Christian  faith,  through  their  habits  of  unnatural  austerity ;  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  can  hardly  be  denied,  that  there  is  stamped 
upon  much  which  is  superstitious,  a  singular  simplicity  and  fer- 
vour. Again,  while  some,  like  Fursey  and  Brighthelm,  of  Mel- 
rose, withdrew  from  this  world  and  all  its  comforts  to  dream  only 
of  that  which  is  to  come ;  others  combined  activity  with  contem- 
plation, and  girded  themselves,  not  only  to  combat  foul  fiends  (the 
igties  faiui  of  their  favourite  morasses),  but  also  to  promote  the 
influence  of  the  Gospel  among  their  rude  and  still  heathenish 
neighbours. 

St.  Guthlac  will  be  found  to  have  in  him  far  less  of  the  mis- 
sionary than  of  the  anchorite  ;  and,  accordingly,  his  life  contains 
fewer  incidents  of  an  ordinary,  and  more  of  a  preternatural,  com- 
picxion*     His  birth,  attended  \>^  Y^od\%ve&^  ^ve  promise  of  a 
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distinguished  personage  (p.  13).  He  was  not  '^  addicted  to  boyish 
levities,  nor  the  vain  talk  of  vulgar  men,  nor  unseemly  fawning, 
nor  lying  flattery.  Nor  did  hs  study  the  variotis  cries  of  birde^  as 
childish  age  is  often  wont  '^  (p.  13).  No  sooner,  however,  had  he 
grown  up  to  manhood,  than  the  hopes  of  his  friends  were  pain- 
ndly  disappointed.  ^^  As  though  he  had  woke  from  sleep  ^^  (p.  15), 
his  disposition  was  totally  changed ;  he  sallied  forth  as  a  knightly 
marauder,  and  became  lawless  and  revengeful,  like  too  many  of 
his  contemporaries.  ^^  It  was  about  nine  years  that  he  was  thus 
engaged  in  hostile  raids  [lit,^  in  persecution],  the  blessed  Guthlac, 
and  he  thus  wandered  amidst  the  tumult  of  this  present  world  '''* 
(p.  15).  Compunction  naturally  succeeded  to  cruelty,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  Guthlac  became  ^'suddenly  excited  with 
godly  fear ;  he  forsook  all  the  pomps  of  the  world,  and  set  all 
his  hope  on  Christ''  (p.  17).  The  first  place  to  which  he  retired 
yvas  the  monastery  of  Bepton  (Hrypadfin),  at  that  time,  under 
a  certain  abbess^  JSlfthrytha.  After  two  years'  study,  '*he  had 
learned  his  psalms  and  canticles,  and  hymns  and  prayers,  accord- 
ing to  ecclesiastical  order"  (p.  19).  *'  Cultivating  the  virtues  of 
allgood  men"  (ibid.).  Still,  this  kind  of  seclusion  did  not  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  his  spirit.  ^^  When  he  heard  tell  and  learned 
concerning  anchorites,  who  of  yore  longed  for  the  wilderness  and 
hermitages  for  God's  name;  and  passed  their  lives  there,  his 
heart  was  inwardly  inspired  with  the  love  of  God  to  long  for  the 
wilderness"  (p.  19).  Accordingly,  he  set  out  in  search  of  a 
inost  inhospitable  fen,  and  fixed  his  dwelling  at  a  spot  called 
Crowland,  which  ^^  no  man  ever  could  inhabit  before  the  holy  man 
Guthlac  came  thither,  on  account  of  the  dwelling  of  the  accursed 
spirits  there"  (p.  23).  For  the  subsequent  incidents  of  his  life, 
his  repeated  victories  over  evil  spirits,  his  predictions,  miracles, 
and  the  rest,  we  must  refer  to  tne  biography  itself.  He  died 
fifteen  years  after  his  settlement  at  Crowland.  His  character  is 
summed  up  in  the  following  encomium:  '^The  blessed  man 
Guthlac  was  a  chosen  man  in  divine  deeds,  and  a  treasure  of  all 
wisdom;  and  he  was  stedfast  in  his  duties,  as  also  he  was 
earnestly  intent  on  Christ's  service,  so  that  never  was  aught  else 
in  his  mouth  but  Christ's  praise,  nor  in  his  heart  but  virtue,  nor 
in  his  mind  but  praise,  and  love,  and  piety." 

Before  closing  this  notice,  we  would  recommend  other  members 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  work  the  same  extensive  mine 
which  Mr.  G^oawin  has  here  opened.  The  libraries  of  that 
University  are  particularly  rich  m  the  theolo^cal  remains  of 
Anglo-Saxon  litei*ature,  so  that  he  who  will  sift  and  edit  them, 
may  not  only  be  furthering  the  study  of  his  own  language,  but 
may  be  employing  his  ability,  as  did  Parker,  and  Twysden,  and 
Wndoc,  in  the  illustration  and  defence  of  his  own  Church. 
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▼I. — A  Complets  Pochei  Didumary  of  ike  Oermtm  ami  BuyliA 
Languages  far  Travellers  and  Students ;  compiled  with  e&pecM 
regard  to  Pronunciation  and  Accentuation,  afier  ike  principles  ^ 
^teinsius  and  Walker.  By  F.  W.  0.  Schnkidee.  London : 
Williams  and  Norgate,  1847. 

We  are  not  aware  what  helps  the  G^ennans  may  have,  in  the  way 
of  pocket  dictionaries,  for  the  acquisition  of  the  English  language; 
but  for  English  students  of  the  Grerman  tongue  a  work  like  tnat 
now  offered  to  the  public,  at  once  compendio.us  and  complete,  has 
long  been  a  desideratum.  As  a  repertory  of  the  words  of  both 
languages,  it  will  be  found  much  mller  than  the  general  run  of 
pocket  dictionaries ;  while  the  diflerent  meanines  of  each  word 
are  carefully  enumerated  and  iudiciously  arrangea.  The  addition, 
tlu*oughout,  of  the  pronunciation  marks  of  Wa&er,  in  the  English, 
and  of  the  accents  of  Heinsius  in  the  Grerman  part,  is  most 
valuable,  considering  the  difficulties  attending  a  correct  pronun- 
ciation of  both  the  langua^.  Another  distinctive  feature  of  the 
E resent  dictionary  is,  the  msertion  of  the  terms  in  use  in  that  new 
ranch  of  human  speech,  the  phraseology  of  rail-roads.  We  can 
imagine  the  comfort  it  must  be  to  a  man,  travelling,  as  any  bodv 
now  does  and  must  travel,  by  rail,  to  know  that  he  carries  in  his 
pocket  a  key  to  all  the  laconic  intimations  which  railway  com- 
panies convey  to  their  passengers,  both  orally  and  in  writing.  At 
the  same  time  we  advise  him  to  be  quick  in  turning  over  his 
pages,  else  he  may  find  himself  left  behind  on  the  platform,  with 
Scnncider^s  dictionary  in  his  hand,  and  sundry  quizzing  &ces 
making  unkindly  response  to  his  own  woe-begone  countenance. 
That,  however,  will  be  hid  own  fault,  and  not  that  of  the  present 
dictionary,  the  arrangements  of  which  are  remarkably  clear  and 
distinct,  and  the  type,  especially  the  German,  though  necessarily 
small,  very  neat  and  pleasmg  to  the  eye.  A  copious  list  of  proper 
names,  including  geographical  names,  and  a  well-digested  table  of 
the  irregular  verbs,  is  appended  to  each  part.  Altogether  the 
work  is  such  as  to  recommend  itself  to  the  public,  to  whose  grati- 
tude and  support  both  the  compiler  and  the  publisheirs  have 
entitled  themselves,  by  the  supply  of  so  useful  an  article  at  so 
moderate  a  price. 

VII. — History  of  the  Ancient  Britons^from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Invaswn  of  the  Saaons,  Compiled  from  the  Oriaincd  Documents. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Giles,  D,C,L,,  «J-<?.  London :  BeU, 
The  object  of  this  work  is  to  collect  together  all  the  notices 
which  the  classical  and  other  writers  supply  in  reference  to  the. 
history  of  Britain  from  the  earliest  period  till  the  Conquest  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  The  plan  pursued  bv  Dr.  Giles  is,  to  relate  the 
erents.of  the  history  as  far  as  possible  in  the.  very  words  of  the 


AJnfteiiipotmfy  Ustoriaii^  or  of  thoee  who  lived  the  nearert  to  Ibe 
fime«  That  this  plan  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  lumal  fdaa  of 
oompoaiDg  history — that  it  is  not  favourable  to  the  development 
of  wmtt  are  called  philosophical  views,  or  to  the  eauneiM  of  oriti- 
eiBm,  may  be  admitted;  but  the  pUn  is  oertainhr  calculated  to 

E'  re  a  character  of  reality  and  life  to  the  narrative,  which,  per* 
pa,  cannot  be  more  effectually  attained*  Tbib  early  history  is  of 
oourae  largely  indebted  to  OeDsar  and  Taoitus. 

Dr.  Gfln,  in  rejecting  some  of  the  legends  concerning  the 
coovenkm  of  Britain  to  Christianity,  observes  that  it  is  absurd 
to  saiipQas  that  tlie  Boman  emperors  in  the  second  century 
^  would  eo-o0eimte  either  for  ffood  or  bad  with  the  obscure 
jBdMdnals,  who  at  that  time  cal^d  themselves  bishops  of  Bome,^ 
and  remarks  as  an  illustration  of  the  early  history  of  the  Church, 
that,  **  we  have  witnessed  in  <mr  oion  Hmss^  a  singular  burst  of 
hmnan  weakness  and  delusion  in  the  formation  of  the  sect 
cobmionly  called  Irvingites ;  with  pretennam  to  miraculous  power 
n^i  in/mar  to  ihote  o/ihs  Jirtt  Ohristiam^  they  united  meekness 
of  conduct  and  humbleness  of  life  eqiudly  remarkable  and 
strikbg.""— p.  213. 

The  t<ine  in  which  Dr.  Giles  speaks  of  controversies  of  the 
highest  importance  is  contemptuous.  In  allusion  to  the  con-> 
troversy  on  Pelagianism,  he  says,  that  it  was  ^*  only  felt  on  the 
surface  of  society.  The  monks  and  clergy,  who  pass  their  lives 
in  the  contemplation  of  such  questions,  will  always  be  roused  by 
an  attempt  to  diiturb  ih0  modes  of  belief  which  are  the  €uoiome  of 
their  prtfeeeioH^  but  the  people  at  large  took  little  part  in  a  dis- 
pute which  was  above  their  comprehension.'*^ — p.  362. 

These  few  remarks  and  specimens  of  Dr.  Gileses  st^le  will 
prepare  the  reader  to  find  his  work  rather  the  composition  of  a 
pimosopher  than  of  a  Christian ;  the  reverend  author  is  evidently 
anxious  to  free  himself  as  much  as  possible  ttom  all  the  prejudices 
of  tlie  **  saoerdotal  caste,^'  to  which  he  unfortunatelpr  belongs. 

Notwithstanding  this,  his  work,  as  a  record  of  facts,  is  nolT 
without  its  value.  He  justly  appreciates  the  historical  value  of 
many  of  the  facts  which  have  been  obtruded  on  the  unwary 
reader  by  monkish  romance ;  but  he  is  still  unable  to  see  through 
them  all.  For  instance,  the  stoiy  of  King  Lucius,  who  is  sai^ 
to  have  reigned  in  Britain  in  tiie  latter  part  of  the  second 
century.  Tne  accounts  ffiven  of  the  allegea  conversion  of  this 
imaginary  prince  by  Bede  and  Nennius  are  examined  by  Dr. 
Giles,  and  diown  to  be  full  of  gross  anachronisms,  contradictions, 
and  absurdities.  Lucius  is  said  to  have  addressed  a  letter  to 
Eleutherius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  requesting  to  be  '*  made  a  Chris- 
tian,^ to  which  Eleutherius  acceded,  and  the  Britons  from  that 
tnte  >Mcame  and  oontinued  Christians.    The  great  difficulty  in 
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this  story  is,  that  although  the  events  to  which  it  refen  are  nA 
to  have  happened  about  a.o.  160,  we  do  not  hear  of  them  till 
the  time  of  J3ede,  who  wrote  about  a.o.  730.  Nor  is  there  any 
other  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Lucius ;  for,  as  Mr.  Pant  n 
remarks  in  his  elaborate  and  excellent  edition  of  Bishop  StiUiiig- 
fleet'*s  ^^  Origines  Britannicse,^  the  two  coins  of  King  LadQ%: 
which  Archbishop  Ussher  referred  to  in  proof  of  the  existmce. 
of  that  monarch,  do  not  afford  any  evidence — the  cme  beioff  a 
manifest  forgery,  and  the  other  being  lost ;  besides  which,  as  Dr» 
Giles  observes,  the  money  current  in  the  Boman  provinoea  was 
coined  in  the  Roman  mint,  and  never  bore  the  heads  of  the 
tributary  chieftains  who  were  in  subjection  to  the  Boman  anthch 
rity.  Moreover,  there  is  obviously  a  reoion  for  the  invention 
of  this  story  in  the  time  of  Bede.  The  native  Britona  and  Irnh 
who  resisted  the  authority  of  the  Saxon  archbishops,  and  the 
regulations  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  were  more  likelv  to  yidd 
obedience  to  the  latter  if  they  could  be  persuaded  that  Chris- 
tianity had  come  to  them  from  Borne.  In  an  affe  wbea  the 
spurious  decretals  were  forged,  and  in  a  work  which  aboundi 
with  fabulous  and  incredible  legends  like  that  of  Venerable  Bede, 
it  need  not  excite  any  surprise  that  a  story  like  that  of  King 
Lucius  should  have  been  received  by  Bede  w*ithout  inquiry. 
And  from  his  pages  it  was  copied,  with  augmentations,  by  every 
successive  writer.  It  is  morally  impossible  that  Venerable  Bede 
should  have  been  the  first  person  to  allude  to  this  story  Jite 
hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the  time,  if  it  had  been  r^ly 
founded  in  fact.  How  is  it  to  be  explained  that  Oregory  the 
Great  in  his  letters  to  St.  Augustine  never  alluded  to  the 
fact  i  nor  any  of  the  popes,  his  predecessors,  or  his  successors, 
until  the  time  of  Venerable  Bede !  We  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  or  hesitation  in  rejecting  the  whole  story  as  a  mere  fabri- 
cation of  the  eighth  century. 

The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Gileses  work  comprises  not  the  least 
valuable  portion  of  it — all  the  original  works,  documents,  and 
inscriptions  from  which  his  narrative  is  derived.  On  the  whole, 
though  we  cannot  approve  the  tone  of  his  remarks  on  religious 
subjects,  his  work  is  one  which  is  certainly  deserving  of  a  place 
in  every  Englisli  historical  library. 

VIII. — Religious  Liberty,  The  Church  in  Chains;  being  an 
Attempt  to  set  forth  the  grounds  upon  which  a  number  of  the 
Clergy  are  at  present  associated^  to  obtain  a  Restoration  of 
Corrective  Discipline  in  the  English  Church,  By  James 
Bradby  Sweet,  M\A,^  Perpetual  Curate  of  Woodtille^ 
Leicestershire.     London :  Cleaver. 

Hjsas  are,  doubtless,  persona  who  will  feel,  in  perusing  the 


Minful  disclosures  of  this  tract,  that  a  t^  senons  injury  has' 
Deen  done  to  the  Church  by  its  publication.  It  is,  undoubtedly, 
shocking  to  every  religious  mind  to  read  of  the  profanations 
which  result  from  the  present  state  of  the  law  in  regard  to  cor- 
leotive  discipline—independently  of  which,  the  absence  of  such 
discipline  is,  undoubtedly,  a  cause  of  much  of  the  vice  and  im- 
morality which  prevails,  and  of  the  stupid  insensibility  to  religion 
so  often  manifested.  It  will  be  impossible  much  longer  to  resist 
the  call  which  is  proceeding  from  so  many  quarters  for  the  revival 
of  discipUne.  Every  thoughtful  Christian,  and  every  sincere 
member  of  the  Church,  must  deplore  the  neglect  into  which  it 
has  fallen ;  and  Dissent,  Methodism,  and  Romanism,  all  profit 
by  our  n^li^nce.  We  admit  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  reviving  discipline  as  regards  the  laity.  On  one  point  we 
feel  satisfied, — that  the  laity  will  not  be  satisfied  to  subject  them- 
selves merely  to  elerieal  tribunals.  If  discipline  is  revived,  it 
muti  be  administered  with  the  aid  of  the  laity  themselves.  Of 
comBO^  fh)m  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  we  need  not 
expect  much  encouragement ;  nor,  indeed,  would  it  be  desirable 
to  seek  for  legislation  there  on  so  delicate  a  point.  Convocation 
is  the  place  from  which  discipline  must  emanate. 

According  to  the  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  at  present 
received  by  the  ecclesiastical  lawyers,  a  person  who,  after  bap- 
tism, had  solemnly  renounced  the  Christian  faith,  and  been 
received  as  a  Mahommedan  or  a  Jew,  would,  unless  he  had  been 
excommunicated  by  some  ecclesiastical  court,  be  entitled  to  be 
buried  with  our  service ;  and  any  clergyman  refusing  to  do  so, 
would  be  liable  to  suspension !  This  is  a  grievance,  which  can 
scarcely  continue,  if  it  be  firmly  and  temperately  urged  upon 
persons  in  authority.  We  admit  the  practical  difficulties,  and 
the  many  evils  which  might  arise,  if  every  clergyman  were  per* 
mitted  at  pleasure  to  refuse  interment  to  any^  {>er8on  whom  he 
mig^t,  pernaps  unjustly,  deem  unfit  for  Christian  burial.  It 
would  be  impossible,  without  incurring  risk  to  the  welfare  of 
religion,  as  well  as  to  the  feelings  of  survivors  and  relatives,  to 
leave  the  decision  to  the  judgment  of  each  individual  clergyman. 
But  there  is  surely  some  middle  course  between  this  and  en- 
forcing the  burial  of  persons  with  Christian  rites  who  are  really 
undeserving  of  them.  The  rites  of  the  Church  are  properly  for 
those  of  her  own  communion,  at  least  not  for  those  wno  die  in  a 
state  of  decided  and  notorious  enmity  to  the  Christian  religion, 
or  to  its  principal  articles, — or  in  gross  and  open  immorality. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  scandal  generally  given  to  well-disposed 
people  within  the  Church,  and  to  Dissenters  without  it,  is  a 
positive  and  grave  evil.  We  should  deeply  lament  to  see  any 
arbitrary  power  in  such  matters  given  to  tb^  clei^  individually. 


becKuite' they  might  occasionally  commit  mistakei,  which  wodU 
be  of  the  moat  injurious  character  to  their  ministry;  bat  we 
think  that  some  means  ought  to  be  found  for  enforcing  cor* 
rectiye  discipUne.  The  Articles,  Canons,  and  Bubrica,  ought 
not  to  remain  a  dead  letter,  baaed  as  they  aie  on  the  Word 
efGod. 

We  think  that  in  the  revival  of  the  s3mod  in  each  mral  deanefT 
might  be  foand  some  provision  for  the  practical  exercise  of  suca 
corrective  discipline.  If  some  ^rstem  could  be  devised,  bv  whidi 
ibis  synod  should  at  once  be  invested  with  the  gravity  ana  authO" 
rity  which  oudit  to  attach  to  any  Judicial  body,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  obtain  Uie  full  confidence  of  the  laity  as  no  mere  instnh 
ment  of  ^*  sacerdotal^^  power ;  it  is  possible  that  it  mig^t  answir 
the  desired  purpose :  but,  in  any  case,  some  local  tribonaia  ought 
to  exist ;  for,  to  apply  to  the  archdeacon^e  or  the  iHahop^a  courts 
on  all  occasions,  would  be  a  great  inconvenience. 

We  have  been  led  into  diese  speculations,  for  the  moment,  by 
the  perusal  of  Mr.  Sweet^s  pamphlet.  We  will  not  introdnee 
quotations  from  his  work,  but  merely  state  that  it  begins  with  a 
statement  of  the  encouragement  held  out  to  Dissent  by  the 
present  system,  a  review  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  on  the  subject 
of  Ohurch  discipline,  a  collection  of  cases  of  a  revolting  character 
in  which  the  burial  service  has  been  used  under  the  existing  law,' 
and  in  which  its  omission  would  have  involved  penalties;  and 
extracts  from  episcopal  charges,  and  the  writings  of  distingniriied 
persons,  expressive  of  their  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  reform  in 
our  present  laws. 

We  recommend  the  pamphlet  in  the  strongest  manner  to  a& 
the  clergy,  not  only  for  their  own  perusal,  nut  for  circulatknr 
amongst  those  laity  who  are  desirous  of  restoring  the  vigour  of 
the  Church.  It  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the  cause  ot  truth  and  holi- 
ness. No  one  can  peruse  this  tract  without  a  resolution  to  aid, 
as  far  as  possible,  m  removing  the  disgraceful  state  of  thuigs 
which  it  records  ;  and  we  feel  convinced  that  it  can  and  must  to 
reformed  before  very  long.  The  Church  has  it  fully  in  her 
power  to  effect  reforms  of  any  abuses  of  this  kind,  if  she  will  ad 
on  the  legislature. 

IX. — Sermons^  AtMdemical  and  Ocamonal, ,  By  the  Beo.  John 
Keblr,  jyr.^..  Vicar  0/ Ifursleyy  &ic.    Oxford:  Park^. 

Aky  production  from  the  pen  of  one  to  whom  Religion  is  so 
deeply  indebted  as  the  author  of  the  ^*  Christian  Year,^  must 

f)088ess  recommendations  which  supersede  the  necessity  of  any 
sudatory  notices.  The  volume  before  us  opens  with  a  lengtii- 
ened  Preface  '^  on  the  present  position  of  the  English  Church," 
i^ which  the  f^rincipVei^i&VidQ'MtvVy^  Butler andPaaoal ii^defeadU 


lug  Ghristaaiiity  against  unbelievers,  are  applied  to  meet  some  of 
the  usual  arguments  by  which  persons  are  mduced  to  forsake  the 
English  Ohimdi  for  Bomanism.  It  would  be  impossible  here  to 
enter  on  all  the  particulars  of  the  argument ;  and  it  will  be  foui^d, 
perhaps,  more  adapted  for  the  use  of  minds  of  a  reflective  and 
phnosophical  turn,  than  for  the  ordinaiy  run  of  thinkers  and 
reasoners.  In  one  or  two  places,  we  have  rathar  regretted  to 
see  atone  in  reference  to  the  position  of  our  branch  of  the  Churchy 
which  we  had  hoped  was  now  becoming  extinct ;  we  alhide  to  that 
view  which  is  taken  of  the  Reformation  as  a  thing  to  be  ashamed 
of  in  some  way—''  The  English  deficiencies  are  quite  confessed 
and  palpable^  to  a  romantic  imaginative  mind  at  least,  while 
*'  the  Itoman  claims  stand  out  in  a  very  obvious  manner.^  And 
these  opponents  are  supposed  to  dwell  on  our  small  number,  our 
imnt  of  sanctity,  and  of  definite  doctrine,  tod  to  ask,  "  Who,  if 
he  could  help  it,  would  acknowledge  such  as  the  Tudor  monarohs 
and  th^  iavourites,  as  fiwners  in  any  sense  of  the  religious 
fliyatem  be  lives  under  !^  Now  in  reply  to  this,  we  think  that  a 
hM  is  takeoi  which  has  been  too  long  tried,  and  found  wanting. 
**  Let  it  be  granUdy  that  we  stand,  prima  /acUy  in  a  position 
more  or  less  humiliating :  I  say  that  to  acquiesce  in  it,  because 
it  IS  providentially  our  own  position^ — to  be  dutiful  and  loyal 
amid  the  full  consciousness  of  it,  savours  of  the  same  kind  of 
generous  contentment,  in  the  not  being  ashamed  of  lowly  parent-, 
age,  nor  Qfiloving  towards  a  dull  monotonous  home/'* — p.  xxvL 

We  notice  tliis  kind  of  view,  because  we  feel  it  right  to  ex* 
press  dissent  from  a  mode  of  speaking  which  has,  we  are  per-^ 
soaded,  done  hArm,  and  which  we  do  not  wish  to  see  countenanced 

gr  a  writet  so  generally  and  so  deservedly  respected  as  MK 
eble.  But  we  should  convey  a  most  erroneous  idea  to  the 
reader's  mind,  if  the  al)ove  expressions  were  supposed  to  be  quoted 
as  exemplifying  the  general  spirit  and  tone  of  the  Preface.  It 
will  be  found  to  comprise  much  that  is  calculated  to  meet  the 
sophistries  of  Itomanism  as  applied  to  a  peculiar  class  of  minds  ; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  the  views  therein  propounded  will  retain 
some  minds  in  communion  with  the  Church,  who  have  been  unset^ 
tied  by  a  system  of  teaching  which  is  now  at  an  end,  and  which 
will,  we  trust,  never  be  revived  in  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Sermons  in  this  volume  will  be  perused  with  much  interest.- 
Tbey  include  specimens  of  the  author  s  teaching  from  a.b.  1822 
to  1846.  Amongst  those  which  possess  the  mo^t  historical 
interest,  are  the  Ssrmons  on  '*  Natural  Apostasy,^  preached  at 
St.  Mary'^s,  in  July  1833,  immediatelv  after  the  suppression  of 
the  Irish  bishoprics,  and  of  which  tne  author  there  speaks  in 
strong  disapprolmtion ;  and  the  well-known  Sermon  on  ^*  Primi- 
live  TtaditiQn  recognized  in  HolyScripture,^4mbl]sfaed  in  1896«^ 


476  Niftieei,  ^. 

The  foBowinff  remarks,  in  a  Sermon  on  the  *^  Endurance  of 
Church  Imperfections,'*^  are  addressed  to  those  who  mig^t  be 
tempted  to  leave  the  communion  of  the  English  Church  :— 

"It  teems  a  proTidential  circumstance,  that  the  very  fonns  wfaidi  an 
sud  to  be  in  use  when  English  Catholics  confonn  to  the  ChnrA  of 
Rome,  are  such  as  to  bring  before  the  mind  the  thought  of  many  (to 
say  the  least)  questionable  things,  which  they,  hy  so  confbrming^  make 
entirely  their  own.  I  mage- worship,  for  example,  and  the  worship  of 
the  blessed  Virgin  and  the  Saints,  are  presented  to  the  convert  for  hit 
express  sanction ;  and,  of  course,  he  is  understood  to  sanction  them, 
such  as  they  avowedly  exist,  and  are  encouraged  in  that  Cburcb. 
Otherwise  the  mentioning  them  at  all  is  either  nugatory  or  decep* 
ti?e."— p.  316. 

X. — 1 .  7%^  Hiitory  of  the  Beformation  of  the  Ciurel  o/Engkad^ 
chiefly  €L8  abridqedfrom  the  larger  UuAory  hy  Bishop  Burnet  emi 
his  Son.  Edited  for  the  we  ofStudmU  at  the  UnivereiiieSj  and  Cka^ 
didates/or  Holy  Orders.  By  George  E.  Cobrie,  B.D.^  Felhw 
and  Tutor  of  St.  Catherine's  Hally  Cambridge;  Norrieian  Pnh 
feseor  of  Divinity^  S^c.     London  :  J.  W.  Parker, 

2.  The  English  Beformation^  by  F.  C.  Massingberd,  M.A.j 
Bector  of  South  Ormsby.  Second  Edition.  London :  J.  W. 
Parker. 

The  latter  of  these  works  has  been  before  the  public  for  several 
years,  and  has  acquired  a  considerable  reputation.  It  may  be 
safely  recommendea  to  young  persons,  as  an  accurate  and  faithful 
statement  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  English  Beformation, 
and  of  the  various  events  which  then  took  place ;  and  it  is  com- 
posed  on  principles  which  render  it  a  perfectly  safe  Manual  for 
the  use  of  young  persons,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  many 
publications. 

The  first  work,  above-mentioned,  is  intended  for  students  at 
the  universities,  and  candidates  for  orders ;  and  it  will  be  found 
eminently  useful  to  these  classes.  It  reduces  to  the  compass  of 
a  good  octavo  volume  the  bulky  history  of  Bishop  Burnet,  pre- 
serving, however,  much  of  the  original  style,  and  avoiding  unne- 
cessary diffuseness.  It  is  so  well  put  together  that  we  can  pro- 
mise the  reader  not  only  profit  but  considerable  intorest  from  its 
perusal.  The  notes  occasionally  added  by  the  Elditor,  are  inva- 
riably good  and  useful ;  and  his  additions  are  not  only  intro- 
duced with  judgment,  but  written  with  care,  and  on  excellent 
principles.  Such  a  book  as  the  present  fills  a  lacuna  in  our  lite- 
rature ;  for  it  was  impossible  to  point  out  any  book  which,  within 
a  reasonable  compass,  gave  a  good  and  authentic  account  of  the 
JBeformation  in  England ;  and  in  these  days  of  misrepresentation 


lod  controversy,  sucli  a  work  as  the  present  was  Tery  much 
i^anted.  We  have  to  express  our  particular  'sense  of  the  prac- 
ical  value  of  Professor  Corrie'*s  labours,  in  this  instance,  and  to 
ecommend  the  work  to  general  notice*  We  can  do  so  with 
ntire  satisfaction. 

:i. — Ecelmasttcal  and  Civil  History  philosophically  considered^ 
fciih  reference  to  the  reunion  of  Christians.  The  first  Three. 
Soois.  By  George  Towksend,  D.D.^  Canon  of  Durham^ 
4^e.     London:  Bivingtons. 

?o  do  justice  to  the  importance  of  Dr.  Townsend^s  work,  would 
'emana  much  more  space  and  time  than  we  can,  in  this  place, 
fford  to  it.  The  work,  which  already  extends  to  two  bulky  and 
[ensely  printed  volumes,  is,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  title, 
faiefly  occupied  in  developing  the  author  s  views  of  Ecclesiastical 
listory.  His  object  is  to  point  out  the  Remits  and  foilings.of  the 
arious  systems  of  Christianity,  as  read  by  the  light  of  history, 
rith  the  hope  and  expectation  that  the  providence  of  Gtod  is  gra- 
loally  workmg  the  destruction  of  evil,  and  the  production  of  JSnal 
nity  and  holiness  in  the  latter  days.  Such  is  the  view  of  Dr. 
\>wnsend,  in  which  we  must  discern  the  workings  of  a  pious 
nd  a  hopeful  mind,  eliciting  comfort  from  all  the  antagonisms 
f  evil  by  which  the  Gospel  is  beset.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
olumes  before  us  are  an  Ecclesiastical  history,  from  the  earliest 
eriod  up  to  the  death  of  Wycliffe,  written  on  Dr.  Townsend's 
iiew.  They  exhibit,  certainly,  considerable  research  and  labour ; 
nd,  but  for  the  great  variety  of  sentiments  on  all  conceivable 
ubjects  connected  with  Theology  which  they  contain,  and  many 
f  which,  we  confess,  startle  us  by  their  boldness,  we  should  have 
0  hesitation  in  recommending  the  work  to  students  of  Ecclesias- 
teal  history.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  Dr.  Town- 
end'^s  principles.  He  is  a  strong  opponent  of  puritanism  and 
issent  in  all  shapes,  believing  episcopacy  to  be  essential  to  the 
!hurch«  He,  nevertheless,  seems  to  deny  every  thing  like  antho-* 
ity  in  the  Church,  giving  the  fullest  possible  scope  to  private 
idgment.  He  is  a  very  strong  and  decided  opponent  oi  Rome 
na  its  errors.  This  will  furni^  some  faint  notion  of  his  general 
lews;  but  in  their  details  are  many  points  which  demand  a 
mch  fuller  examination,  and  more  attention  than  we  can,  at 
bis  moment,  give  to  them.  We  hope,  on  some  future  occasion, 
y  revert  to  this  subject. 

II. — Posthumous  Works  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  D,D.^ 
LL.D.  Edited  by  the  Bev.  William  Hanna,  LL.D.  Vol.  L 
London :  Hamilton  and  Adams. 

Tolume  before  us  is  the  first  of  the  edition  of  Dr.  Qhalmftto? 
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of  poMieBdM.  It  eomprfantt 
lasr^SKtMc.  ccofiDSSiae  of  M€<fi:at>oiis  written  on  Sud^ts  bf 
Dr.  CkaiEur«u  ijiye  ih-r  bn^c  Teais  of  his  Cfe,  ezhifaitiiig  hs 
Hpris»:«i  ot  has  ^dmtz  icfieKWa  itate.  and  giring  free  eKpmwnn 
to  hk  izT^.zi'.'C^  UitJL^  Hiese  will  be  read  with  interatadl 
K«^»:<c.  Tbe  rsaR  c<f  the  Tofanae  conmrises  a  aeries  of  short 
rrc^*ks.  pcunlj  -:7hx&L  parthr  p-nctical  and  deTotional,  lAoA 
Terr  -BTT.vcc  i  :•«::;  ^4ch  dav  on  thepenisal  of  the  passagei  of 
Scrip:ur-r  -.o  -r^l^h  Iber  r4bie.  l^e  caanoL  perinps,  oettcr 
^^I'lin  u>e  nature  anii  cfaaiacter  of  these  annotaticms  than  bj 
one  or  two  extraets : — 

"Xiiaiberf  \^  I — 3.  We  migfat  eadly  imagine  the  impnsiifla 
vLkb  the  com«^«aoa  of  the  tabemaeSe  and  'iti  setting  np  woiud  hanf 
03  the  efaildm  of  IsaeL  In  partienlar,  it  opened  the  hearts  of  the 
prineei,  whose  o&riagt  were  Tolantarr.  jet  cqnal ;  and  a  feding  of  the 
saiubleccss  of  dua,  ia  which  all  Bast  hare  aeqaieaced.  Theie  mart 
hate  been  eoocett  and  anangement  amoagsC  diem.-tha  psrtnenUFi 
as  it  were,  of  a  joint  snd  a£Te«d-to  moTenienL  Thcj  two  and  two 
gave  a  wagon  for  each  pair,  and  an  ox  a  piece, — a  necessary  ap- 
portenacce  to  the  tabernacle.  .  .  . 

''4,  5,  And  God  acknowledges  these  free-will  ofl&rings;  and 
condescends  to  gire  especial  charge  respecting  them.  This  is  a  Divine 
testimony  in  favour  of  Toluntaryism,  thoogh  not  as  an  exdusive 
principle.  He  directs  Moses  to  take  the  wagons  and  oxen,  which  had 
been  brought  before  the  tabernacle,  and  put  them  to  its  service.  It  is 
altogether  worthy  of  remark,  both  in  regard  to  this,  and  all  the  other 
offerings,  that  there  was  no  such  ordination  respecting  them,  as  the 
other  things  whereof  Moses  had  a  pattern  shown  to  him  on  the  Mount. 
This  might  be  brought  to  bear  with  decisive  effect  on  the  objectioni  of 
those  who  would  refuse  all  that  had  no  express  Scripture  for  it,  re- 
specting the  details  of  Church  service  and  Church  accommodation. 
There  is  a  great  deal  left  to  human  regulation — ^appendages  of  an- 
doubted  convenience,  and  which  it  were  as  absurd  to  resist  on  this 
ground,  as  to  protest  against  the  ringing  of  the  people  to  Divine 
service,  because  there  is  no  Scripture  for  a  Church-bell." — ^p.  260, 
261. 

This  will  give  a  fair  specimen  of  the  general  style  and  character 
of  the  commentary.  It  is  familiar,  and  easy,  but  abounding  in 
thought  and  in  devotional  feeling.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented, 
that  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Chalmers  should  have  remained  separated 
from  the  communion  of  the  Church. 

xin. — S&nnons  and  Essays  on  the  Apostolical  Age.    By  AaTHru 
l*KNRHYN  Stanley,  iV/.^.,  cfrc.    Oxford  :  Parker. 

^TiiK  author  of  tlicse  sermons  is  the  well-known  author  of  the 

^j^ife  of  Dr.  Arnold,  and  is  amongst  the  most  ardent  admirers  of 

It  good,  though  imBtake^  mati,    Vf^  \k<^st^Qi»  opened  the 


Yolumey  we  'must  oonfeM,  with  certain  misgivings  as  to  the 
character  and  complexion  of  the  doctrines  we  should  find  put 
forth.  On  the  whole,  while  we  cannot  profess  entire  affreement 
with  the  views  of  the  author,  we  have  been  gratified  by  the 
freedom  from  party  spirit  which  charactemes  his  pages ;  and  by 
the  absence  of  any  such  dangerous  and  absurd  stotements  as 
those  which  Dr.  Arnold  advanced  in  reference  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  all  sects  within  the  Church.  Mr.  Stanley  is  an  elocj^uent 
and  pleasing  writer ;  and  his  sermons  abound  with  illustrations, 
wbicm  prove  his  possession  of  extensive  and  varied  attainments. 
There  is  much  of  fancifiilness  in  his  theory  of  the  characters  of 
St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John,  as  typifying  and  representing 
various  states  of  the  Church  at  different  epochs.  We  do  not 
see  any  harm  in  the  view,  as  treated  by  Mr.  Stanley ;  but 
we  do  not  feel  that  it  is  more  than  an  ingenious  and  fanciful 
theory,  which  is  made  a  basis  for  such  practical  lessons  as  the 
Mtbor  wishes  to  inculcate,  and  which  are  undoubtedly  good  in 
themselves ;  but  we  regret  to  see  in  his  preface  an  identificatkm 
of  his  views  with  those  of  Dr.  Arnold,  in  a  way  which  seems  to 
savour  somewhat  too  much  of  following  the  guidance  of  a  human 
leader,  and  which,  moreover,  snegssts  donbts  of  the  real  principles 
of  those  who  thus  openly  prodami  their  adhesion.  We  See^  also, 
in  an  Essay  on  ths  Apostolieal  Office,  some  language  which  1)arel^ 
escapes  .the  deottl  of  the  truth  stated  in  the  Preface  to. the  Ordi- 
nation Service,  with  reference  to  the  Apostolical  origin  of  Bishopci^ 
Priests,  and  Deacons.  We  should,  however,  be  heartily  |^m, 
iftlie  disciples  of  Dr.  Arnold  would  never  put  forth  their  vipws 
in  imy  more  dangerous  form  than  as  they  appear  in  Mr.  Stanley^a 

xiv.— 1.  Sermam  preached  he/ore  the  Unwersity  of  Oxford.  By 
Charles  A.  Ooilvie,  D.A,  §•<?.     London:  J.  W.  Parker. 

2.  8ermon$  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Harrow  School.  By 
Charles  John  Vaughan,  />./>.,  Head  Master^  ^c.  London: 
Murray. 

3.  Sermtme  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Boseatt  College^  Fleetwood. 
By  John  Woolley,  D.C.L.^  Head  Mastery  §•(?.  London: 
Biyingtons. 

We  have  grouped  these  volumes  of  sermons  together,  as  they  are 
addressed  to  young  persons  at  schools  and  at  the  universities.. 
Dr.  Og^vie^s  sermond  are  perfectly  sound,  plain,  orthodox  dis- 
courses. With  little  attempt  at  ornament  or  eloquence,  they 
simply  and  sternly  point  out  to  the  student  the  path  of  duty 
amidst  the  various  temptations  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  Dr. 
Qffim  is  vigorQUS  in  his  denunciation  of  Bomuurinig  tAnd&nria 
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and  in  his  warnings  againist  them.  '  The  pabKcatioii  ia  intended  as 
a  specimen  of  the  mode  of  teaching,  and  the  principles  of  the 
autnor,  and  we  think  that  it  is  perfectly  distinct  and  nneqnivocal 
in  its  character.  What  we  want  perhi^  occaaionalljr,  is  some- 
what more  of  a  mingling  of  indulgence  and  gentleness  m  his  words 
of  reproof. 

Dr.  Vaughan'^s  discourses,  which  were  addressed  to  Us  pnpib 
at  Harrow  school,  are  verj  useful  and  practical.  Their  simpliaty 
is  their  chief  recommendation.  We  presume  that  the  pubbcation 
of  this  volume  is  designed  to  show  the  nature  of  the  rel^ons 
instruction  at  Harrow.  In  this  point  of  view  it  is  of  course 
interesting  to  parents  whose  children  mw  be  sent  there*  The 
same  remarks  nearly  may  be  made  on  Dr.  Woolley^s  sermons. 
They  are  very  well  adapted  to  their  purpose;  to  the  genenJ 
reader  they  present  not  much  that  is  calculated  to  attract  his 
especial  attention.  There  is  an  obvious  propriety,  however,  in  the 
publication  of  discourses  under  such  drcnmstanoes,  which  would 
not  exist  otherwise. 

XV. — 1.  Parochial  Sermons^  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St. 
Mary  the  Virgiuy  Dover,  By  the  Bev.  John  Puckle,  M.A.^ 
S^c,    London :  Biviugtons. 

2.  A  Series  of  Discourses  on  Practical  and  Doctrinal  Subjects.  By 
the  Bev.  W.  Dow,  A.M.     Edinburgh:  Grant  and  Son* 

8.  Sermons^  Practical  and  Expository^  preached  at  Holy  Bhood 
Churchy  Southampton.  By  the  JSev.  Frederick  Russell, 
M.A.     London:  Hatcliards. 

The  volume  which  we  have  placed  first  on  our  list  is  one  which 
merits  attention.  We  have  been  very  highly  gratified  by  all  that 
we  have  seen  of  it.  Mr.  Puckle  is  a  thorough  Churchman  in  his 
views,  remote  from  all  extremes  in  doctrine ;  but  still  maintaining 
with  firmness,  and  in  a  most  conciliatory  way,  the  highest  princi- 
ples. His  sermons  are  addressed  to  a  congregation  wliich  is  com- 
posed of  educated  persons;  but  they  are  composed  in  a  style 
which  is  perfectly  intelligible,  and  unaffected — ^a  great  matter  in 
these  days.  They  are  rich  in  Scripture  proof,  and  illustration 
well  selected.  Altogether  we  have  been  particularly  struck  by 
this  series  of  sermons,  and  we  recommend  tnem  without  hesitation 
to  our  readers. 

2.  Of  what  denomination  of  Christians  the  Rev.  W.  Dow  may 
be,  he  does  not  inform  us  in  his  title-page ;  nor  can  we  find  out 
in  examining  his  volume.  The  discourses  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  preached,  and  are  of  very  great  length.  Mr.  Dow  is  of 
opinion  that  every  one  who  has  been  baptiz^  remains  a  member 
oi  the  Christian  Church  uulW  ^xcoTimi>iT!£tfsdi<^  b^  lawful  autho- 
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rity ;  but  he  prpfea^es  himself  totally  unable  to  determine  what 
lawful  authority  there  now  exists  for  any  such  purpose.  He  is 
one  of  those  persons  who  imagine  that  aU^  or  rather  »o,  churches 
are  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  he  supposes  that  Re- 
velation has  only  been  made  gradually  from  age  to  age.  In  short 
he  puts  forth  the  doctrine  or  development  in  such  a  way  as  no 
German  Rationalist  could  dispute.  These  matters  made  us  cu- 
rious to  ascertain  to  what  communion  this  writer  belongs,  but  we 
really  cannot  discover  from  his  work  whether  he  is  a  Presbyterian 
or  not. 

3.  The  third  volume  on  our  list  seems  to  present  no  features 
Galling  for  particular  remark.  The  sermons  are  good  and  unex- 
ceptionable as  far  as  we  can  see.  They  are  practical  and  healthy 
in  tone ;  but  they  do  not  rise  above  the  average  run  of  sermons 
in  point  of  ability.  * 

XVI. — BeUffion  and  Poetry^  Imng  Selections  Spiriituil  and  Morale 
from  the  Poetical  Worts  of  the  Rev,  R.  Montgomery,  with  an 
Introductory  Essay  by  Archer  Gurney.  London :  Nisbet, 
1847. 

Mr.  Montgomery^'s  career  has  certainly  been  a  most  singular 
one.  With  no  advantages  but  those  of  youth  and  innocence,  a 
bold  heart  and  a  fluent  tongue — he  appeared  before  the  public 
some  eighteen  or '  twenty  years  ago  as  a  candidate  for  that  most 
diflBcult  of  all  prizes — poetical  renown.  He  was  received  by  the 
vast  majority  of  acknowledged  critics  much  in  the  same  way  as  a 
young  frog  is  welcomed  by  a  crowd  of  mischievous  boys  who  keep 
continually  pelting  him  with  stones  every  time  he  puts  his  head 
above  water.  But,  unlike  the  hero  of  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter'*s  inimi- 
tably touching  ode — he  did  not  expire;  but,  to  continue  the 
simile,  each  shower  of  stones  seemed  to  give  him  new  spirit. 
Each  time  that  he  dipped  his  head  under  water  he  appeared,  like 
Antseus,  to  gain  fresn  strength  from  his  parent  element — -each 
time  that  he  rose  above  the  waves  a  louder  and  a  bolder  sound 
was  heard,  till  at  length  the  ^'  loud  halloo  and  brutal  cries  '*''  of 
his  pursuers  have  been  pretty  nearly  drowned  by  the  vociferous 
cheers  of  his  friends. 

And  what  makes  this  the  more  remarkable  are  the  following 
considerations — ^that  Mr.  Montgomery's  poetry,  whatever  be  its 
merits,  has  very  great  faults ;  that  Mr.  Montgomery  himself  has 
some  unfortunate  foibles  ;  and  that  his  poems  appeal  to  nd  base 
or  bitter  passion  of  mane's  nature,  gratify  none  of  his  evil  de- 
sires, and  flatter  none  of  his  iil-regulated  fancies;  and,  again, 
though  eminently  a  Christian  poet  and  warmly  attached  to  the 
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English  Church,  be  is  not  the  poet  of  any  party  either  reJigiooB 
or  political. 

Taking  tJ[  these  things  into  oonsideration,  it  must,  we  aay,  be 
dear  that  this  author  poaseases  some  high  and  intrinuc  excel- 
lencies. The  volume  before  us  is  intended  to  display  these; 
one  friend  having  carefully  selected  the  finest  passages  of  his 
works,  and  another  having  written  a  prefatory  essay  on  his  writings 
and  genius.  We  own  to  being  much  and  pleasingly  surprised 
to  perceive  many  and  great  beauties ;  sometimes,  indeed,  accom- 
panied by  the  faults  which  so  frequently  disfigure  this  author's 
writings — at  other  times  entirely  free  from  them. 

Take  the  following  description  of  London  by  midnight ;  it  is 
certainly  very  powerful  and  very  impressive  :— 
"  Tba  fret  &nd  fever  of  the  day  are  o'er, 

And  London  slumbers,  but  witb  murmnra  faint, 

Like  ocean,  wben  she  loldi  ber  waves  to  sleep ; 

'Tis  the  pure  hour  for  poetry  and  thought; 

When  passions  sink,  and  man  surveys  the  heavens. 

And  feels  himself  immortal. 

"  O'er  all  a  sad  sublimity  is  spread, — 

The  garniture  of  night ;  amid  the  air. 

Darkly  and  drear  yon  airy  steeples  rise. 

Like  shadows  of  the  past ;  the  houses  lie 

In  dismal  clusters,  moveless  as  in  sleep; 

And,  towering  far  above  the  rest,  yon  dome' 

Appears,  as  if  self-balanced  in  the  gloom, — 

A  spectre  coneriag  o'er  the  dusky  piles. 
"  But  see  !  I  stand  on  ground  whose  glorious  name 

Might  turn  a  coward  brave ;  on  thy  huge  bridge, 

Triumphant  WaCerlou  I      Above,  how  calm  1 

There  moon  and  star  commingling  railiaDce  shed. 

And  bathe  the  skies  in  beauty.     Smooth  and  pale 

The  pearly  bosom'd  clouds  recline,  enlink'd 

Like  wave  festoons  upon  tbe  glosoy  deep. 

Below,  the  Thames  outspread,  serene  and  dim  ; 

And,  as  I  gaze,  a  cooling  breath  ascends. 

And  melts  upon  my  brow  ;  like  the  worn  heart 

When  stormy  cares  have  slept,  the  river  seems 

Peaceful  and  still,  save  when  the  wind-sighs  stir 

The  waveless  slumbers  of  its  breast;  like  dreams 

That  quiver  on  the  marble  face  of  sleep, 
"  Along  each  aide  the  darkling  mansions  frown 

Funereal  in  their  gloom.     Afar,  and  faint, 

The  bridge  lamps  glimmer  o'er  the  tranquil  stream. 

As  if  enchain'd  upon  the  air ;  beneath 
■  St.Paul'a 
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Are  thrown  out  quivering  columns  of  red  light ; 
And,  here  and  there,  a  tower  and  shadowy  spire 
Are  imaged  on  the  water ;  sad  and  shrunk, 
Like  flower-leaves  wither'd  by  the  summer  blaze. 

"  Yonder,  in  dim  magnificence,  behold 
The  many-window'd  pile*;  apart  and  stern, 
In  lowering  grandeur,  like  a  lofty  mind, 
Unmingling  with  the  baser  crowd.     One  half 
Is  clothed  with  moonlight's  pallid  veil ; 
Beneath,  a  darkness  dwells,  whence  portals  yawn  - 
In  cavern-gloom  upon  the  drowsy  tidei 
Like  tombs  unbarr'd. 

**  But,  hark,  from  yonder  dome 
The  day  is  tolFd  into  eternity ! 
How  hollow,  dread,  and  dismal,  is  the  peal> 
Now  rolling  up  its  vast  account  to  heaven ! 
Awhile  it  undulates,  then  dies  away 
In  muttered  echoes,  like  the  ebbing  groans 
Of  drowning  men ;  and  see,  the  toiling  moon 
Is  in  a  fane  of  clouds,  and  I  am  lone, 
Unseen,  but  by  the  sleepless  One :  O  Qod  I 
I  FEEL  thine  eye  upon  me ;   I  shrink 
Awe -smote  beneath  its  gaze,  like  melting  snoW 
Beneath  thy  sun  ! — 

''  And  shall  this  City  queen, — ^this  peerless  mass 
Of  pillar'd  homes,  and  grey-worn  towers  sublime,. 
Be  blotted  from  the  world,  and  forests  wave 
Where  once  the  second  Rome  was  seen  ?     Oh  1  say, 
Will  rank  grass  grow  un  England's  royal  streets. 
And  wild  beasts  howl,  where  Commerce  stalk*d  supreme? 
Alas,  let  mem'ry  dart  her  wizard  glance 
Down  vanished  Time,  till  summoned  Ages  rise 
With  ruin'd  empires  on  their  wings !     Thought  weeps 
With  patriot  truth  to  own  a  funeral  day. 
Heart  of  the  universe  !  shall  visit  thee, 
When  round  thy  wreck  some  lonely  man  shall  roam. 
And,  sighing,  say,  *  *Twas  here  vast  London  stood !'  " 

— pp.  248—250. 

Here  there  is  nothing  strained,  nothing  unnatural,  no  big 
words,  nor  overgrown  ideas  ;  but  all  is  simple,  truthful,  and  sub- 
lime. There  are  many  passages  of  equ^J  merit;  nor  is  the 
beauty  discernible  in  them  all  of  one  kmd ;  the  dark  and  the 
bright  scenes  of  our  existence,  the  shadows  and  realities  of  our 
being,  are  all  treated  with  a  master  band. 

'  Somerset  House. 
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As  an  example  of  the  gentler  beauties  of  our  author,  take  the 
following  exquisite  little  piece : — 

"THE  INFANT  IN  PRAYER. 

^  <  The  mile  of  duldhood,  on  the  ciieek  of  age.' 

*'  A  child  beside  a  mother  kneels^ 
With  lips  of  holy  love. 
And  fain  would  lisp  the  tow  it  feels. 
To  Him  enthron'd  above. 

"  That  cherub  g^e,  that  stainless  brow. 
So  exquisitely  £ur  t 
Who  would  not  be  an  infant  now^ 
To  breathe  an  infant's  pniy'r  ? 

'*  No  crime  hath  shaded  Its  young  heart. 
The  eye  scarce  knows  a  tear ; 
'Tis  bright  enough  from  earth  to  part» 
And  grace  another  sphere  I 

"And  I  was  once  a  happy  thing, 
Like  that  which  now  I  see. 
No  May-bird,  on  ecstatic  wing, 
More  beautifully  free : 

*'  The  cloud  that  bask'd  in  noontide  glow, 
The  flower  that  danced  and  shone. 
All  hues  and  sounds,  above,  below, 
Were  joys  to  feast  upon ! 

"  Let  wisdom  smile ;  I  oft  forget 
The  colder  haunts  of  men. 
To  hie  where  infant  hearts  are  met. 
And  be  a  child  again  ; 

"  To  look  into  the  laughing  eyes 
And  see  the  wild  Uionghts  play, 
While  o*er  each  cheek  a  thousand  dyes 
Of  mirth  and  meaning  stray, 

"  O  Manhood  !  could  thy  spirit  kneel 
Beside  that  sunny  child, 
As  fondly  pray,  and  purely  feel 
With  soul  as  undefiled, 

*'  That  moment  would  encircle  thee 

With  light  and  love  divine  ; 

Thy  gaze  might  dwell  on  Deity, 

And  heaven  itself  be  thine."  — pp.  251,  252. 

The  author  of  such  pieces  as  these — and  there  aro  many 
more  of  equal  merit — is  certainly  gifted  with  poetic  powers  of  oo 
ordinary  calibre.     Had  he  always  written  thus,  criticism  would 
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have  nothing  to  do.  If  he  would  write  less,  keep  his  poems 
longer  beside  him,  be  more  fond  of  Saxon  English,  more  careful 
to  adapt  the  rhythm  of  his  lines  to  the  punctuation  of  his  sentences, 
and  more  distrustful  of  his  own  taste  when  it  contravenes  the 
established  laws  of  poetical  composition,  he  would  be  one  of  our 
greatest  poets. 

We  cannot  close  our  remarks  on  this  volume  without  expressing 
the  gratification  we  have  derived  from  the  masterly  piece  of  criti- 
cism which  Mr.  Archer  Gumey  has  prefixed  to  it.  We  regret 
that  space  does  not  permit  us  to  enrich  our  pages  by  some  of  the 
eloquent  and  striking  passages  with  which  it  abounds,  and  which 
are  equallv  creditable  to  the  understanding  and  the  heart  of  the 
accomplished  writer.  His  criticism  is  evidently  perfectly  honest, 
and  unbiassed  bv  private  feelings,  as  he  does  not  hesitate  to  point 
out  the  faults  wnich  he  has  ob^rved  in  the  i^Titings  on  which  he 
comments. 

XVII. — Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife^s  Sister ^  not  forbidden  by 
the  Law  of  Nature^  Jcc.  By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Denham,  M.A.^ 
($*c.    London :  Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

We  agree  with  the  author  of  this  pamphlet,  in  regarding  the 
question  on  which  he  writes,  as  an  ^*  interesting  one  C  it  is,  we 
think,  of  considerably  more  importance  than  Mr.  Denham  is 
himself  aware  of.  We  trust,  indeed,  that  various  persons  who 
have  taken  a  part  in  attempting  to  repeal  the  existing  law  on  the 
subject  of  marriage,  would  not  have  done  so,  if  thev  had  been 
aware  of  the  consequences  which  are  likely  to  follow  m  the  train 
of  any  such  attempt. 

We  are  not  about  to  enter  into  any  discussion  on  the  canons  and 
laws  of  the  Church,  either  in  the  early  ages,  or  as  now  established 
in  England.  No  one,  we  believe,  denies  that  they  speak  pretty 
plainly  against  the  practice  of  marrying  a  wife'^s  sister ;  and  the 
only  way  of  meeting  them  is,  to  throw  them  overboard.  They  are, 
however,  the  canons  of  the  Church ;  and  we  trust  that  as  such, 
no  legislative  enactments  will  interfere  with  them,  so  as  to 
authorize  the  clergy  to  perform  marriages  which  are  forbidden 
by  them.  We  trust  that  no  such  interference  with  the  moralitv 
of  the  Church  is  sought  for ;  if  it  be,  we  trust  that  the  Church 
will  be  able  effectually  to  resist  it. 

Nor  are  we  here  about  to  enter  on  any  critical  examination  of 
Scripture.  We  will  admit  that  marriage  with  a  wife^s  sister  is 
not  expressly  prohibited  in  Leviticus,  but  marriage  with  a  hus- 
band^s  brother,  which  is  exactly  the  same  degree  of  affinity,  is 
et^prmly  forbidden.  Undoubtedly,  a  brother  was  recjuired  in  one 
psoticular  case  to  marry  his  brother's  wife,  which  is  an  affinity 
m  the  same  degree ;  but  all  that  caa  \)^  V[&^tt^li^\si'dGbsi^^~~ 
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fay  Mr.  Denham,  ia,  that  the  '*  Law  of  Nature^  does  not  prohiUt 
aoeh  marriagea.  Suppomng,  for  a  moment,  that  this  is  true, 
still  it  does  not  follow  that  they  may  be  oontraeted,  when  God 
expressly  or  virtually  forbids  them. 

JBut  we  here  meet  the  advocates  of  a  change  in  the  law  on 
broader  grounds.  They  ground  their  claim  on  the  improfM^ly 
cS  continuing  any  restrictions  on  marriage  except  those  imposed 
by  the  ^'  Law  of  Nature.^  Now,  will  these  persons  tell  iia»  what 
tnere  is  in  the  ''  Law  of  Nature^  to  prevent  polyyamy  f  Are 
they  prepared  to  advocate  the  abolition  of  the  laws  against 
bigamy !  Is  not  polygamy  allowed  in  the  Old  Testament !  And, 
therefore,  oneht  they  not  in  consistency  to  argue  for  its  revival! 
And  again,  if  the  ^*  Law  of  Nature  ^  only  is  to  be  our  guide,  then 
we  affirm  that  there  will  be  abundant  arguments  found  to  permit 
marriages  between  brothers  and  sisters,  and  uncles  and  nieces. 
There  is,  positively,  no  certainty  that  the  "  Law  of  Nature*" 
prohibits  such  marriages.  All  the  Romish  Casuists  maintain 
that  they  are  degrees  which  are  within  the  papal  dispensations, 
and  that  they  are  not  prevented  by  any  law  of  nature.  In  short, 
with  the  exception  of  marriages  between  parents  and  children, 
there  is  no  other  relation  which  may  not  become  a  subject  of 
eavil  and  disputation  on  these  grounds,  if  this  claim  be  admitted. 
Whatever  may  be  the  decisions  of  the  legislature  on  this  subject, 
the  obloquy  attaching  to  incestuous  marriages  will,  we  trust, 
never  be  removed ;  for  it  will  not  be,  of  course,  attempted  to 
make  the  Church  do  what  is,  in  her  opinion,  wrong.  If  mar^ 
riages  of  this  kind  are  to  be  contracted,  it  must  be  before  civil 
officers,  or  before  ministers  of  some  dissenting  denomination. 
We  trust,  however,  that  the  legislature  will  maturely  weigh  the 
encouragement  which  any  interference  with  the  ancient  esta- 
bUshed  law  of  England  on  this  matter  would  give  to  further 
interference  with  the  general  law  of  marriage.  If  this  attempt 
succeeds,  what  is  there  to  prevent  a  number  of  persons  from 
manning  their  uncles  or  their  aunts,  and  then  calling  for  legisla- 
tive interference  to  change  the  law?  The  advocates  of  this 
measure  will  not  be  withheld  by  the  laws  on  this  subject  oont^ined 
in  the  Bible :  they  only  allow  them  in  subordination  to  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  the  "  Law  of  Nature.''  Mr.  Denham 
thus  answers  the  question,  "  Are  these  Levitical  laws  still  bind- 
ing on  Christians?  — 

**  We  reply  in  the  affirmative,  in  regard  to  all  that  portion  of  them 
which  is  founded  on  the  Law  of  Nature^  for  the  point  we  maintain  is, 
that  ike  Law  of  Nature,  strictly  speaking,  h  the  marriage-iaw  of 
mankind" — p.  28. 

^gjfow^  wJiat  says  Liguoti  otv  tl\\a  yoiut  ?    "  Gradus  linese  rectse, 
Wfo  eat,  omnes  jure  natwraa  ^^ae  ^pcQ>K^$v\ft».    %^  %aiiU»  ^♦- 
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iiMIe  est  omnes  esse  vetitos  jure  ecclesiastico,  excepto  primo 
gradu  in  linea  recta.'*'* — (Liguori  Theol.  Mor.  Lib.  v.  Tract,  vi. 
1029.)  This  shows  pretty  plainly  what  the  "  Law  of  Nature'' 
allows ;  and  to  go  another  step  in  advance :  there  is  a  great  ques- 
tion whether  the  "Law  of  Nature''  requires  "marriage"  at  all. 
There  have  been  many  nations  in  which  the  men  and  women  lived  in 
a  state  of  promiscuous  concubinage.  Such,  if  we  are  to  believe  Osesar, 
was  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Britons.  It  is,  of  course,  certain, 
that  such  habits  are  opposed  to  the  laws  of  God ;  but  whether 
they  are  opposed  to  the  "  Law  of  Nature,"  as  it  is  called,  is 
another  matter.  We  would  recommend  Mr.  Denham,  and  othei^ 
advocates  of  alterations  in  our  marriage-laws,  to  look  somewhat 
beyond  the  mere  case  of  persons  desirous  of  marrying  theh^ 
wives'  sisters.  They  may  depend  upon  it,  that  the  Question 
involves  most  momentous  consequences  to  morality  and  religion, 

XVIII. — L  Apostacy.    A  Sermon^  ^c.     By  the  Bev.  W.  J.  E. 
Bennett,  3f.^.     London:  Cleaver. 

2.  A  Statement  of  Facts,    By  Alexander  Ghirol,  B.A,     Lon- 
don :  Bums. 

3.  Conversion.     A  Letter  to  Mr.  A.  Chirol.     By  the  Bight  Bev. 
N.  Wiseman,  D.D.     London  :  Bums. 

4.  An  Anstoer  to  Dr.  WisemarCs  Letter.    By  a  Bachelor  of 
Divinity.     London:  Eivingtons. 

We  have  risen  from  the  pemsal  of  the  series  of  publications 
which  have  taken  place  on  occasion  of  Mr.  Chirors  secession  from 
the  Church  of  England,  certainly  not  without  regret,  but  with  a 
conviction  of  the  sincerity  of  the  various  parties  concerned.  In 
Mr.  Bennett's  publications  there  is  at  times,  certainly,  a  severity 
of  tone,  which  we  are  sorry  to  see ;  but  we  think  that  great 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  peculiarly  trying  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed ;  and  his  conduct  throughout  evinces,  in 
our  opinion,  his  indulgence  for  the  infirmities  of  unsettled  minds, 
while  it  proves  his  own  stedfastness  and  determination  in  guard- 
ing his  nock  against  the  attempts  of  Romanists.  We  can  con- 
ceive that  some  of  the  expressions  employed  in  Mr.  Bennett's 
Notices  might  have  been  advantageously  omitted  or  modified ;  but 
looking  at  the  whole  case,  we  cannot  but  think  that  he  has 
acted  with  kindness,  firmness,  and  zeal. 

The  ground  which  Mr.  Bennett  takes  in  dwelling  on  the  fact, 
that  a  clergyman  who  forsakes  the  Church  for  a  schism  is  more 
gmlty  than  a  layman,  inasmuch  as  he  breaks  special  vows  and 
engagements^  is  perfectly  valid  in  our  opinion.     Of  course  weoi^ 
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speak  of  the  ^0MfYi/ prindpfe  whidh  he  main  Dr.WiMmui 

himself  would  hold  toat  a  monk  who  forsook  the  Romieh  oomnui- 
nion  to  enter  that  of  the  Eng^iah  Ohuroh,  and  who  abo  contaraeted 
marriage,  would  not  only  be  ffoilty  of  aohiam,  bat  of  breach  of 
vows.  He  would  be  inorv  jfMi&f  tbui  a  lajman  who  OMrely  joined 
the  Church.  On  the  same  principle  it  la,  we  tlunk,  mMMoiaMei 
in  <mr  ^oiew  of  the  eas&j  that  a  elei|^nnan  foiaakiiig  the  Cfhnrchfar 
the  Bomish  communion  is  more  {^uUy  than  a  layman,  because  he 
adds  the  breach  of  vows  to  acfaiam  aim  profeaaion  of  oror. 

Of  Dr.  Wiseman^s  Letter  we  shall  only  say,  that  it  agfeais  to 
us  intemperate  in  tope ;  and  that  it  thus  t&nim  a  iitnmg  contnst 
to  the  general  mildness  of  his  eflESisions.  Dr.  W.  is  venr  siigiy 
with  Mr.  Bennett,  which,  we  think,  he  could,  hardly  be,  if  he  was 
really  convinced,  that  ^*  the  efiiMrts  which  men  devoted  like  Mr. 
Bennett  to  AnffUeanimi^  are  making  to  raise  its  chancter  aad 
position,  lead  many  to  the  [Bomish^  Ghuroh.^  We  apfHEehend, 
that  the  exacerbation  of  the  Bev.  iDoctor^s  fedings  mmt  arias 
from  the  fact,  that  **the  leaders  d  this  parfy,  or  alpwvc  ib  the 
Anglican  Establishment,^  as  he  contemptuously  designates  cer- 
tain persons,  ^*  take  on  themselves  the  guidance  of  the  consciences 
of  others  .  .  .  staking  their  own  salvation  to  keep  them  back 
FROM  THE  CATHOLIC  CHUKCH,  With  a  boldncss  that  savours  of 
desperation,  and  an  assurance  that  claims  infallibility.^  Here  is 
the  sore  point.  We  can  make  every  charitable  allowance  for  Dr. 
Wiseman's  lack  of  temper.  We  can  feel  for  the  severely  tan- 
talizing process  to  which  he  is  continually  subjected ;  but  we 
regret  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  wish  that  his  cravings  may 
be  relieved. 

As  to  the  chief  contents  of  Dr.  Wiseman''8  Letter,  they  are 
merely  a  repetition  of  the  common-place  ai^uments  against  the 
notion  of  there  beine  any  divisions  m  the  Church  ;  in  reply  to 
which  we  refer  to  what  has  been  dsewhere  said  on  the  ^^  Bomish 
Theory  of  Unity ;"'  and  they  are  interlarded  with  remarks  on  the 
present  divided  state  of  the  Church  in  England.  In  reference  to 
this  we  suggest  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Borne  from 
1650  to  1750.  The  "  Bachelor  of  Divinity''  has  answered  Dr. 
Wiseman  very  well. 


EniToa's  Note. — The  press  of  important  matter  this  quarter, 
must  plead  our  excuse  for  deferring  the  notice  of  several  publica- 
tions which  have  reached  us. 
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France. — Adhesion  of  the  French  Episcopate  to  the  Liberalism  of 
Pius  JX.  Attempted  revival  of  the  tribute  of  Peter-pence. — The  French 
bishops,  whose  position  has  long  been  an  anomalous  one  in  a  country, 
all  the  institutions  of  which  are  based  upon  the  principles  of  the  revolu- 
tion, are  hastening  to  express  their  sympathy  with  the  new  attitude 
which  the  papacy  has  assumed  under  Pius  IX.,  and  which  they  cannot 
but  be  sensible  will  greatly  strengthen  their  hands.  Another  onward 
step  has  thus  been  gained  in  consolidating  the  significant  and  threaten- 
ing alliance  which  has  for  some  time  been  growing  up  between  the 
spiritual  enmity  which  Rome  bears  to  the  Church,  and  the  political 
hatred  which  the  French  nation  entertains  towards  the  people,  of  Eng- 
land. In  testimony  of  their  cordial  adhesion  to  the  policy  of  the  new 
pope,  the  leading  members  of  the  French  Episcopate  have  published 
mandements,  ordering  prayers  for  the  success  of  his  various  measures 
and  plans  of  reform  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  they  have  set  on  foot  a 
•ubseription,  which,  under  the  modern  title  of  **  Civil  List  of  Pius  IX.," 
is  intended  as  a  revival  of  the  ancient  custom  of  paying  Peter- pence. 

The  mandemeni  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  published  in  September 
last,  contains  the  following  echo  of  the  manifesto  pronounced  by  Father 
Ventura,  on  the  occasion  of  O'Connell's  funeral :  "  The  Catholic  nations 
will  become  more  and  more  convinced,  that,  in  order  to  enjoy  political 
freedom  steadily  and  without  storms,  they  must  obtain  it  from  the 
fountain  from  which  it  flowed  in  the  first  instance  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  of  the  barbarian  nations,  &c." 

Far  more  important,  however,  than  the  Mandemeni  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  is  that  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  the  intrepid  censurer 
of  the  book  of  M.  Dupin,  who,  having  raised  his  influential  voice  not 
in  defence,  but  in  high  eulogy,  of  the  new  papal  policy,  follows  up  his 
words  of  commendation  with  a  still  more  substantial  proof  of  sympathy 
and  devotion,  by  an  appeal  to  his  diocese  for  a  collection  to  be  made 
in  aid  of  the  pope's  finances.  The  exordium  of  his  mandemeni,  which 
bears  the  date  of  October  12th,  is  characteristic  of  the  man  who  has 
grown  hoary  in  controversy  against  the  free-thinkers  of  France : — "  For 
some  years  past,  the  press,  speaking  with  its  thousand  voices,  and  in 
all  the  idioms,  repeats  in  our  ears,  that  the  Catholic  religion  has 
descended  into  the  tomb  with  its  institutions,  its  influence,  its  traditions; 
that  it  is  wandering  about  amongst  us,  like  a  plaintive  shadow  mourn- 
ing over  its  bygone  power  and  its  irretrievably  eclipsed  greatness. 
Some  writers,  who  allow  that  it  has  a  faint  glimmering  of  life  left, 
surround  its  death-bed,  announcing  in  a  tone  of  authority  that  its 
agony  has  commenced,  and  its  last  hour  is  come.  They  once  more 
salute  the  departing  queen,  and  bestow  a  hypocritical  condolence  upon 
her  last  moments.  They  are  sages,  who  give  utterance  to  these  pro- 
phetic words ;  savants  bearing  the  sceptre  of  history  and  poesy,  whose 
eloquent  pen  draws  this  sombre  picture ;  they  are  indefatigable  scruti- 
nizers  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  who,  in  a  tone  of  compassion,  wish 
the  earth  may  press  lightly  upon  her  who  has  preserved  the  de 
all  the  sciences ;  in  a  word,  they  are  great  minds,  who  think  that 
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steam,  rather  than  righteousness,  exalt  the  nations;  and  that  the 
Catholic  Church,  unahle  to  do  any  more  for  them,  ought  to  enter  into 
her  rest,  and  to  sleep  her  sleep. 

'*  While  these  ia^tmU  and  sages  are  delirering  their  oracles,  and 
while  their  lugubrious  chants  celebrate  the  funend  rites  of  religion,  a 
pontiff  of  that  religion  rises  from  his  ancient  seat,  pronounces  a  few 
words,  traces  rapidly  a  few  lines  ;  and  the  listless  world  shakes  off  its 
torpor,  and  with  its  learned  men,  its  sages,  its  prophets,  and  its 
grandees,  bows  before  the  representative  of  Him  who  is  '  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life.* 

'*  The  thinkers  and  the  philosophers  of  the  age  were  passmg  by  the 
papacy,  shaking  their  heads,  and  saying  to  it  aa  the  Jews  said  to 
Jesus  on  the  cross:  *  If  thou  art  of  God,  save  thyself!'  Thinking 
they  had  sealed  up  the  sepulchre  of  Catholicism,  they  were  congratu- 
lating themselves  on  being  able  quietly  to  pursue  the  road  of  progress, 
without  finding  any  longer  in  their  way  that  Church  whose  moratity 
was  to  them  so  troublesome,  and  whose  voice  had  ao  often  run  counter 
to  their  passions.  And  lo  1  the  head  of  that  Church  atiil  ventures  to 
speak,  to  write,  to  command,  in  fact  to  live,  and  to  breathe  life  into 
that  which  had  no  life  left,  to  gather  what  was  scattered,  and  to  attempt 
what  no  other  power  could  have  attempted.  The  revilers  of  the 
papacy  are  condemned  to  praise  the  acts  of  a  pope ;  their  proud  pen  is 
reduced  to  become  the  apologist  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  of  the  head 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  of  the  supreme  pontificate." 

After  inviting  the  people  of  his  diocese  to  offer  up  prayers  for  the 
pontiff,  whom  *'  Providence  has  placed  on  the  throne,  in  order  to  show 
to  the  nations  and  the  kings,  what  the  sincere  alliance  of  religion  and 
liberty  can  do  for  the  nations,*'  Mgr.  de  Bonald  passes  on  to  the 
subject  of  the  collection.  "  But,*'  he  continues,  **  will  Catholic  France 
have  nothing  else  to  offer  to  its  pastor  than  the  aid  of  its  prayers? 
In  the  middle  ages,  Europe  would  have  risen  in  arms,  to  offer  to  the 
head  of  the  Church  its  blood  and  its  sword,  for  the  defence  of  his 
menaced  rights,  and  for  his  support  in  the  conflict  in  which  he  has 
engaged  against  every  abuse.  Now-a-days  a  more  peaceable  crusade 
might  be  undertaken  by  the  faithful  on  behalf  of  their  spiritual  chie^ 
The  mite  offered  by  Christians  which  dissipates  the  darkness  of  igno- 
rance to  the  very  ends  of  the  world,  and  plants  the  civilizing  cron 
upon  the  most  unknown  rock,  that  mite  which  has  so  great  a  power  in 
establishing  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  might  it  not,  more  efficiently 
than  battalions  of  brave  soldiers,  give  to  the  immortal  Pius  IX.  a  sup- 
port which  would  cause  no  tears  to  flow,  which  would  drag  no  son 
away  from  his  mother,  nor  carry  the  horrors  of  war  into  the  midst  of 
peaceable  populations  ?  It  is  not  the  clergy  that  should  receive  these 
offerings  in  order  to  transmit  them  to  the  representative  among  us,  of 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter  ;  malignity  might  yet  cast  a  suspicion  upon 
our  disinterestedness.  But  always  rightly  directed  by  their  seal  and 
their  charity,  the  Catholics  might  be  able  to  devise  another  mode  of 
collection.  Their  pontiffs  and  their  priests  would  gladly  deposit  their 
gih^  in  the  hands  choieu  tf»  T«c«mii%  \}Ki«tci*    We  leave  this  thought 
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B  faithful.     Gk)d  will  render  it  fruitful,  if  it  may  turn  to  Hia 
id  to  the  welfare  of  a  friendly  nation." 

suggestion  of  the  cardinal  archbishop  was  taken  up  with  great 
by  the  Ami  de  la  Religion,  which  on  the  23rd  of  October  con* 
i  long  article,  headed  *'  Appeal  to  all  Christiana ;  Civil  List  of 
K,."  in  which  the  whole  **  Catholic  world,"  but  especially  the 
ind  the  **  French  Catholic  ladies  "  par  excellence^  are  called  upon 
a  helping  hand  in  carrying  out  the  idea  first  thrown  out  by  the 
ihop  of  Lyons.  In  several  of  the  dioceses  committees  for  the 
)n  of  the  *'  Papal  Civil  List,"  or  **  Peter  Pence,"  as  it  is  called 
i,  have  been  organised,  and  collections  have  already  been  paid 
to  the  hands  of  the  nuncio.  It  is  intended  not  to  confine  this 
leme  of  papal  taxation  to  France  or  to  the  present  moment,  but 
ad  it  to  other  countries  where  there  is  a  Roman  Catholic  popu« 
ind  to  make  it  a  permanent  papal  "  rent«" 
iy  of  Oceania  ;  Arche  d' Alliance, — Among  the  various  sohemet 
r  set  on  foot  for  the  double  purpose  of  advancing  popery  and 
ng  the  political  power  of  France,  the  formation  of  a  society, 
he  name  of  the  **  Society  of  Oceania,"  ought  not  to  be  suffered 
unnoticed.  The  society  in  question,  whose  official  organ  is  a 
^  publication,  entitled,  V Arche  d* Alliance,  announces  itself  aa 
ra),  commercial  society  for  the  service  of  the  Catholic  mit« 
[>r  the  establishment  of  Christian  colonies,  and  the  developmenl 
opean  commerce  in  transatlantic  countries."  It  was  founded 
ars  ago  by  a  young  Havre  merchant,  M.  Marziou,  who  is  its 
r.  It  is  under  the  special  patronage  of  Pius  IX.,  who  has 
1  his  name  among  the  subscribers,  and  has  addressed  to  it  a 
f  encouragement  and  benediction.  The  society  has  in  its  ser- 
e  vessels  and  a  brig ;  the  names  of  the  vessels  are,  the  **  Afth^ 
nee"  the  "  Packet-boat  of  the  Southern  Seas,"  the  "  Anonymous," 
(oming  Star,"  and  the  **  Slella  Maris"  The  operations  of  the 
are  to  embrace,  not  only  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  but  the 
>f  South  America,  Australia,  and  Asia,  where  branch  establish- 
ire  actually  set  up,  or  in  contemplation.  The  society  combines  the 
er  of  a  religious  association  with  that  of  a  joint  stock  company ; 
res  subscriptions,  and  sells  shares  bearing  interest;  it  carries  on 
nd  exports  monks  and  nuns  as  missionaries.  It  appears,  in  fiiet, 
nnpt  to  revive  the  system  of  combining  commercial  and  missionary 
ons,  so  long  carried  on  with  astonishing  success  by  the  Jesuit 
md  brought  to  a  termination  by  the  failure  of  Father  Lavalette  in 
tqiie.  In  addition  to  the  branch  establishments  in  the  countries  over 
ts  operations  are  to  extend,  it  is  proposed  to  form  braneh  aaao- 
I  of  shareholders  and  subscribers  in  different  countries.  *^  The 
IDS  manifestations  of  sympathy,"  says  the  first  number  of  the 
'i^AlUance,  *'  which  reach  us  daily  from  foreign  parts,  give  us 
to  hope,  that  ere  long  new  national  branch  associations  will  be 
ited  in  Belgium,  in  the  United  States,  in  Brazil,  and  even  m 
id,  vchere  a  committee  has  already  Iteen  formed"  There  are 
tees  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  Franooi  Oind  wx  U%.\\»XiVw»j 
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association  bas  been  fonned,  witb  tbree  eominitteea  at  Bom^  tX  Qcwm^ 
and  at  Turin.  An  extensive  xeport,  dated  Sydney*  March  26tb9  firom 
Lieutenant  MarceoUi  tbe  commander  of  the  vessel  VArche  fJUinet, 
had  been  received  at  Paris,  of  which  the  jonmal  of  the. same  oama  fayib 
that  it  "  contains  the  most  satisfoctory  intelligenee  toadiiiic  tha  cam* 
mercial  success  of  the  society^  and  the  important  aervioea  wmeh  it  has 
already  rendered  to  the  missions.  If  it  were  possible^''  contiaiieB  the 
Jrche  d^ Alliance,  **  without  eomprombing  the  intereats  of  the  aoeiityf 
to  publish  the  documents  wbidi  have  reached  ns»  we  have  no  doubt  thk 
all  our  friends  would  take  immediate  steps  to  procure  addiUonal  eOHipe-r 
ration  for  our  undertaking."  Considering  that  the  pope  haa  pffieially 
announced  himself  as  the  patron  of  the  society,  and  that  ita  vaaaela  an 
commanded  by  naval  officera  of  tbe  papal  maritime  poweia,  the  aebeme^ 
though  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  is  sufficiently  important  to  e*U  finth  tha 
vigilance  of  those  whom,  in  a  religions,  political,  or  oommereial  pont 
of  view,  it  may  concern. 

Germany. — Further  Dewlopmeni  of  BaiumoBtm. — ^The  Pnurfaa 
government,  having,  by  the  Edict  of  Toleration  paUiahed  hk  llank 
last',  afforded  to  the  malcontents  and  nnbelievers  of  the  ''Bvangslis 
Church  "  an  opportunity  of  constituting  separate  religions  commnnitieib 
is  now  taking  decided  steps  for  ejecting  the  most  unsound  and  refine- 
tory  of  the  rationalistic  ministers,  and  jBxacting  within  the  pale  of  the 
established  Protestant  communion  something  like  submission,  not, 
indeed,  to  any  positive  standards  of  faith, — which  would  be  wholly 
impossible, — but  to  the  constituted  authorities,  on  whom,  in  the  pre- 
sent lax  and  unsettled  state  of  opinion,  both  in  the  public  generally, 
and  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  clerical  body,  devolves  the  difficult  task 
of  pronouncing  what  limits  of  rationalistic  licence  shall  not  be 
exceeded. 

At  Konigsberg,  where  Dn  Rupp',  after  his  deposition,  collected 
around  him  a  mixed  multitude  of  unbelievers,  the  dvil  anthorities 
insisted  upon  compliance  with  the  police  regulations  affecting  those  who 
dissented  from  the  established  communion.  The  Ruppists  made  a 
show  of  resistance  at  first,  but  thought  better  of  it  afterwards ;  and, 
relinquishing  the  untenable  position  that  they  had  not  ceaaed  to  be 
members  of  the  Evangelic  Church,  consented  to  be  considered  and 
dealt  with  as  a  separate  body,  under  the  name  of  the  '*  Free  Evangelic 
Church,"  which  they  assumed  in  contradistinction  to  the"Con8istorial'' 
or  "  National  Evangelic  Church."  Although,  according  to  the  theory 
of  Dr.  Rupp,  the  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity  is  a  mere  inven- 
tion of  man, — the  only  effect  of  ordination  being,  to  *'  lift  up  the  parties 
ordained  above  their  station  and  above  the  people," — he  himself  con- 
tinues to  officiate,  together  with  two  "  candidates  of  theology "  who 
have  joined  his  sect,  under  the  name  of  *'  servants  of  the  congregation." 
With  this  the  authorities  do  not  interfere,  further  than  to  enforce  certaia 
regulations  affecting  public  assemblies  for  purposes  of  worship ;  and  to 
erase  from  the  list  of  **  candidates  of  theology,"  the  namea  of  those  can- 

*  See  English  Review,  vol.  vii.  pp.  491— 40lL 
s  See  ED^ddi1SldVift^,^Q\«^<r\L  ^1^,290)891. 
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ales  who  have  mixed  themselves  up  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
ree  Evangelic  Church.*' 

iow  truly  the  sect  which  assumes  that  name  is  "free"  from  every 
both  of  doctrine  and  of  discipline,  our  readers  may  gather  from  tho 
owing  brief,  but  significant  data.     On  Easter- day.  Dr.  Rupp  ex- 
inded  the  text,  *'  Now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,'*  as  an  allegory 
^showing  the  events  of  the  present  time,  when,  he  said,  '*  the  long- 
Bed  tomb  of  humanity  was  being  opened,  and  the  palladia  of  liberty, 
e,  and  truth  were  rising  from  it."     On  the  occasion  of  his  intro* 
nng  the  two  "  candidates,"  his  future  "  fellow-servants  of  the  con- 
gation,"  he  expounded  1  Thess.  ii.  18,  to  the  effect,  that  the  apostle 
I  fallen  into  a  strange  mistake  by   distinguishing  between  '*  the 
rd  of  God  "  and  "  the  word  of  men,"  a  distinction  "  wholly  unknown 
Jesus  of  Nazareth."     There  was,  in  fact,  he  contended,  no  other 
rord  of  God,"  but  that  which  the  spirit  of  man  produced  from  its  own 
)th  ;    and,   having  characterized   the  clergy  of  the   **  consistorial 
urch "  as  a  *'  memorial  of  the  melancholy  errors  of  by-gone  times," 
drew  a  parallel  between  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth,  and  that  of 
f  nineteenth  century.     As  the  watchword  of  the  former  had  been, 
)own  with  the  pope,  and  the  priests,  and  the  monks,  and  the  nuns ; 
ut  have  nothing  but  the  word  of  God ;"  so  the  watchword  of  the 
igious  emancipation  of  the  nineteenth  century  was,   ''Down  with 
ests  and  clergy ;  let  us  have  nothing  but  the  Mord  of  God,  as  it  is 
bibited  in  the  word  of  men."     While  thus  every  doctrinal  barrier  is 
tiwn  down,  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  are  dealt  with  in  the 
ne  lax  and  licentious  spirit.     Even  with  regard  to  marriage,  though 
sontinues  to  be  solemnized  by  him.  Dr.  Rupp  declares,  that  it  is  valid 
fore  God,  irrespectively  of  all  human  sanction  or  recognition,  if  it  be 
ictified  by  purity  of  heart  and  mutual  faithfulness.     Baptism  is 
nistered  by  any  body  and  every  body  in  the  congregation,  and  with 
y  form  of  words  which  the  party  officiating  may,  pro  re  natd^  choose  to 
opt.  At  one  time  the  words  are :  *'  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Nazareth,  who  has  taught  us  to  invoke  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;"  at 
other  time,  "  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  thy  God,  that  thy  soul 
ly  remain  as  pure  as  the  water  with  which  I  sprinkle  thy  head  ;  I 
ptize  thee  in  the  name  of  thy  Redeemer,  and  I  baptize  thee  in  the 
me  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;" — at  another  time,  again,  "  I  baptize  thee 
cording  to  the  ancient  apostolic  baptism,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the 
iTiour  of  the  human  race ;  I  sprinkle  thy  head  with  water,  in  token 
at  thy  soul  may  remain  pure  as  the  fountain  that  springs  from  the 
lis*     As  the  waters  ascend  up  towards  heaven,  and  return  upon  the 
rt}i,  so  mayest  thou  be  always  mindful  of  thy  heavenly  country." 
leh  and  such  like  sentimental  trash,  extemporized  on  the  occasion, 
substituted  for  the  one   only  form  which,  although  ordained  by 
irist  himself,  is  the  only  one  objected  to,  and  invariably  avoided  by 
ese  pretenders  to  His  holy  name.     A  species  of  confirmation  is  minis- 
red  by  Dr.  Rupp,  on  Whitsunday,  but  professedly  with  no  other  in« 
ntion  than  that  of  receiving  into  the  covenant  of  Christianity  young 
Tsons  who  will  afterwards  have  to  decide  for  themselves  what  deno- 
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mination  they  shall  choose  to  joiD.  The  Holy  Commanion  is,  h*ke  die 
other  sacrament,  superseded ;  any  of  the  members  who  feel  so  inclined, 
partake  together  of  bread  and  wine,  singing  psalms,  and  reading  tome 
portions  of  Scripture.  A  kind  of  declaration  has  been  printed,  and  pri« 
vately  circulated,  setting  forth  the  *'  aim  and  order  of  life  "  of  the  "  Fret 
Evangelic  Church,**  with  a  proviso,  that  nothing  therein  oontaioed  is  to 
be  considered  as  having  force  of  *'  law,"  but  merely  as  the  expresskm 
of  the  "  counsel  and  wish  of  the  majority."  From  this  document  we 
learn,  that  any  body  who  wishes  to  join  the  congregation  is  admitted; 
if  he  likes  to  assign  a  reason  for  his  wish,  **  the  congregation  will  be 
pleased  ;'*  and  if  not,  it  will  be  contented.  There  are  assemblies  eveiy 
Sunday,  holyday,  and  Friday,  when  there  is  singing  and  preaebing; 
when  baptisms  and  lovefeasts  usually  take  place ;  when  suggestions  are 
made  for  new  arrangements,  the  most  recent  publications  circnlated 
among  the  members  are  discussed,  and  orations  delivered  on  the  more 
important  interests  of  humanity.  The  administration  of  the  afibirs  of 
the  congregation  is  vested  in  a  body  of  elders,  chosen  by  the  membeci 
at  large,  every  person  above  twenty,  male  or  female,  being  entitled  to  t 
vote.  The  age  of  instruction  is  divided  into  three  periods,  from  seveo 
to  twelve,  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  and  from  sixteen  to  twenty  yean 
old ;  both  sexes  are  to  be  instructed  together ;  and  above  the  sge  of 
twenty,  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  of  the  congregation  is  providMl  for 
by  the  circulation  of  books  in  different  departments  of  literature.  That 
a  body  so  constituted  cannot  possibly  be  recognized  as  a  Christian  com- 
munion, is  evident ;  and,  accordingly,  the  consistory  of  the  province 
issued  on  the  fourth  of  August  last,  a  Circular  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
Evangelic  Church,  explaining  to  them  its  vague  and  anomalous  charac- 
ter, and  directing  them  not  to  acknowledge  the  so-called  baptism  minis- 
tered by  these  sectarians  (unless  it  were  satisfactorily  proved  that  tbe 
words  of  institution  had  been  adhered  to,  in  which  case  the  matter  is  to 
be  submitted  to  the  superior  authority) ;  but  to  baptiee  de  novo,  withoot 
taking  any  account  of  the  spurious  ceremony  in  question  ;  and  to 
repel  from  the  Holy  Communion  all  persons  connected  with  the  *'£ree 
Evangelic  Church,*'  and  to  restore  them  only  on  repentance,  and  total 
renunciation  of  their  connexion  with  that  body. 

Similar  movements  have  been  made  at  Halle,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  notorious  G.  A.  Wisliccnus' ;  at  Halberstadt,  under  those  of 
another  Wislicenus,  brother  of  the  former,  who  resigned  his  office 
as  pastor  at  Bedra;  and  at  Nordhausen,  under  the  auspices  of  one 
Baltzer,  a  coadjutor  of  Wislicenus,  who  was  formerly  preacher  at  tbe 
church  of  St.  Moritz  at  Naumburg,  but  was  deposed  from  his  office  on 
account  of  his  heterodoxy  and  irregularities.  At  Halle  the  separstiits 
were  called  upon  to  furnish  a  declaration  of  their  principles,  in  order 
that  their  position  might  be  defined  under  the  provisions  of  the  edict  of 
toleration.  In  their  reply,  they  stated  that  they  were  "  at  variance 
with  the  doctrine,  tbe  customs,  and  institutions  of  the  Church ;  and 
that,  having  given  up  all  hopes  of  substantial  reform  in  the  Church, 

'  See  ilngUsh  Uanev,  ^oV.  m.  ^v*  dOB— 612,  and  voL  vii.  pp.  ttl,  388. 
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they  had  combined  together  for  the  furtherance  of  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectnal  life."  They  disavowed  all  intention  of  laying  claim  to  eccle- 
ciaatical  rights,  or  to  recognition  as  a  religious  body.  They  wished  to 
be  considered  simply  as  a  private  association,  the  members  of  which 
were  free  to  remain  within  the  pale  of  the  EraDgelic  Church,  or  to 
■eparate  from  it,  as  they  might  feel  disposed ;  and  must,  therefore,  be 
dMdt  with  by  the  state  according  to  the  position  which  they  individually 
usumed.  Agreeably  to  this  view,  Wislicenus  does  not  call  his  party 
a  **  Free  Church,"  but  only  a  **  Free  Congregation ;"  of  which  he  himself 
•ays,  in  the  August  number  of  his  journal,  **  Kirchliche  Reform  (Church 
Reform):"-— '* The  Free  Congregation  rests  upon  the  entire  historical 
existence  of  the  nations  in  times  past ;  it  feeds  upon  all  the  means  of 
eulture  which  the  world  offers  to  it  in  the  past  or  present,  no  matter 
where  or  in  whose  hands  those  intellectual  materials  may  be  found. 
The  idea  of  the  Free  Congregation  is,  that  it  should  be  an  universal 
institution  for  the  cultivation  of  the  popular  mind,  a  kind  of  democratic 
academy,  a  sort  of  school  of  life  and  business,  a  species  of  popularised 
freemasonry,  in  which  there  are  workingnlays  and  lodges,  but  no  secrets 
and  no  obsolete  forms  and  formularies.  All  tradesmen's  clubs,  insur- 
ances, savings-banks,  mechanics'  associations,  polytechnic  societies, 
Sunday-schools,  bands  of  singers,  &c.,  have,  ia  fact,  the  same  object 
in  view  as  the  Free  Congregation ;  they  are  all  working  out  so  many 
•pecial  modes  of  applying  and  carrying  into  execution  tiiat  great  prin* 
eiple  of  humanity,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  Free  Conjifregation  to 
enunciate  in  its  oneness  and  universality,  to  keep  it  alive,  and  to  cause 
it  morally  to  fructify  in  the  case  of  each  individual ;  consequently  they 
are  all  allies,  sisters,  nay,  so  to  speak,  spiritual  daughters  of  the  Free 
Congregation,  even  without  knowing  or  intending  it."  To  the  intel-* 
lectnal  phantom  so  described  under  the  name  of  the  ''  Free  Congrega- 
tion," Wislicenus  does  not  hesitate  blasphemously  to  apply  that  word 
of  Holy  Scripture,  in  reference  to  Christ :  '*  It  is,"  he  says,  **  a  sign 
epoken  against  every  where,  and  set  for  the  fall  and  rising  again  of  many 
In  our  day."  In  the  office  of  feeding  this  strange  flock,  Wislicenus  has 
obtained  a  coadjutor  in  the  person  of  a  German- Catholic  minister  of  the 
name  of  Qiese,  who,  without  renouncing  his  own  communion,  frater- 
nises with  the  "  Free  Congregation;"  and  has  given  proof  of  his  qualifi- 
cations as  an  "  instructor  of  the  foolish,"  by  publishing  a  selection  of 
texts,  with  hints  for  improving  them,  taken  from  Schiller's  William 
Tell;  (sic/)  ex.  gr.  *' Just  heaven  1  when  shall  to  this  land  a  Saviour 
arise  ?"-^*'  What's  sent  by  heaven,  must  be  borne ;  injustice  no  generous 
heart  endures  ;"  which  latter  text  is  applied  to  the  recently  published 
edict  of  toleration. 

In  the  "Free  Church"  at  Nordhausen,  on  the  contrary,  all  the 
ministerial  functions  of  marrying,  baptizing,  confirming,  administering 
the  communion,  are  performed,  without  any  reference  to  the  provisions 
of  the  edict  of  toleration,  by  Baltzer,  against  whom  judicial  proceedings 
have  accordingly  been  instituted.  The  peculiarity  of  the  sect  in  this 
place  consists  in  its  symbolical  and  vocal  tendencies.  Of  the  latter 
it  gives  evidence  by  the  intxoductioD,  into  the  Sunday  assemblies^  of 
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scraps  of  music,  fragments  of  oratorios,  glees,  original  pieees  of  poetry 
and  composition ;  in  short,  any  thing  and  every  thing  that  can  he  lon^ 
excepting  only  the  psalms  and  hymns  of  the  Church,  and  such  senti- 
ments as  would  be  contrary  to  '*  the  principles"  of  the  CongregatioiL 
Tlie  symbolical  propensities  of  the  Baltzerian  schism  are  iliostn^  Vy 
a  seal  which  its  founder  caused  to  be  engraved,  representing,  in  the 
lower  half,  this  earthly  globe,  vrith  the  inscription,  *'  Free  Frotestast 
Congregation  at  Nordhausen  ;*'  and  over  it  the  sun,  between  whoie 
rays  the  legend  **  German  Church  "  indicates  the  source  from  which  the 
former  is  to  derive  its  light  and  warmth.  Another  of  the  symbolical 
objects,  held  in  high  veneration  by  the  new  lights  of  Nordhausen,  is  a 
flagon,  with  the  inscription,  ''  Pour  forth  into  the  chalice  the  wine,  the 
vital  power !  Flow  forth,  O  holy  love,  into  the  mind  of  man  !'*  Below 
this  distich  is  inscribed  the  name,  of  the  donor,  *'  Mrs.  Frederica  Louisa 
Chariotte  Chalibseus  nh  Knochenhauer;*'  which  latter  name,  the  lady's 
maiden  name,  conveys,  we  regret  to  say,  the  inelegant  idea  of  "  bone- 
cleaver."  The  use  of  this  flagon  has  not  been  interfered  with;  but 
the  seal,  a  very  innocent  plaything  we  should  have  thought,  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  special  interdict,  pronounced  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  the  supreme  governor  of  the  province. 

More  consistent  than  the  incongruities  of  Dr.  Rupp,  more  decided 
than  the  hesitations  of  Wislicenus,  and  more  serious  as  well  as  more 
mischievous  than  the  fooleries  of  Baltzer,  has  been  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  **  chief  agitator  **  among  these  ecclesiastical  demagogues, 
Pastor  Uhlich.  Originally  he  had  filled  the  obscure  post  of  incumbent 
of  Pommelte,  from  which  he  contrived,  however,  to  make  himself  suffi- 
ciently conspicuous,  by  his  rationalistic  itinerancy,  to  earn  the  name  of 
**  the  Protestant  apostle  *,"  The  celebrity  which  he  thus  acquired  pro- 
cured for  him  a  call  to  the  church  of  St.  Catharine  at  Magdeburg,  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  1845  ;  when  it  became  a  question  with  the  superior 
ecclesiastical  authority  whether  his  nomination  should  be  allowed. 
Yielding  to  the  popular  feeling,  which  ran  very  high  at  Magdeburg 
in  favour  of  the  appointment,  the  consistory  determined  to  induct  liim, 
in  October,  1845  ;  but  not  without  directing  his  attention  in  the  most 
pointed  manner  to  his  ordination  engagements,  and  requiring  an  express 
and  solemn  promise,  on  his  part,  to  adhere  in  his  teaching  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  symbolical  books,  and  in  his  ministrations  to  conform  to 
the  established  liturgy.  By  virtue  of  that  latitude  of  mental  reserva- 
tion which  rationalism  has  in  common  with  Jesuitism,  Uhlich  felt  little 
scruple  in  making,  and  still  less  in  breaking  that  promise.  Various 
irregularities ;  his  rationalistic  missionary  excursions  into  different  parts 
of  Germany  ;  the  evening  assemblies  of  the  "  friends  of  light,"  which 
were  held  at  his  house  for  the  discussion  of  religious  questions ;  and 
the  deviations  from  the  liturgy  which  he  permitted  himself,  especially  in 
reference  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism  and  to  confirmation,  called  forth 
the  interference  of  the  authorities  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1846. 

*  Sco  "En^WaVv  IJjevvwf ^  \oU  iiu  (>p.  509,  510. 
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At  last,  on  the  30th  of  Jannary  last,  he  received  a  communication 
from  the  consistory,  in  which  he  was  peremptorily  called  upon  to  declare 
within  a  fortnight,  if  he  was  willing  to  conform  to  the  order  of  the 
Church  or  not.  While  Uhlich  was  pondering  his  reply,  which  he  was 
in  no  hurry  to  give,  the  president  of  the  consistory,  Mr.  Goschel,  waa 
subjected  to  a  visitation  which,  according  to  the  usual  course  of  eccle« 
•iastic  proceedings,  he  could  scarcely  have  looked  for.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  17th  of  February,  as  the  clock  struck  six,  a  rush  was  made 
into  his  house  by  a  body  of  between  eighty  and  one  hundred  ladies, 
who  forced  their  way  into  his  presence,  and  surrounded  him  on  all 
sides  so  as  to  cut  off  his  retreat.  For  three  quarters  of  an  hour  this 
deputation  kept  the  unhappy  president  in  durance,  not  vile,  but  fair, 
seTcral  of  the  ladies,  besides  the  spokeswoman  who  formally  presented 
their  address,  endeavouring  to  impress  upon  his  mind  how  anxious  the 
inhabitants  of  Madgeburg  were  that  Pastor  Uhlich  should  not  in  any 
way  be  interfered  with.  This  formidable  demonstration  was  followed 
up  on  the  Ist  of  March  by  a  remonstrance  from  seventy-one  male 
members  of  Uhlich*s  congregation,  fathers  of  families  whose  children 
had  been  prepared  for  confirmation  by  him,  in  which  they  stated  ex- 
plicitly that  they  themselves  did  not  believe  in  all  the  statements  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  (the  omission  of  which  from  his  instructions  and  from 
the  act  of  confirmation  constituted  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  against 
Uhlich,)  and  that  they  would  not  suffer  their  children  to  be  made  to 
play  the  hypocrite  at  their  confirmation ;  adding  that  to  require  the 
children  to  repeat  that  Creed  as  a  profession  of  their  faith  was  an  act  of 
spiritual  despotism  against  which  they  loudly  protested.  The  consis- 
tory hesitated,  and  seemed  disposed  to  let  Uhlich  alone ;  it  even  per- 
mitted the  holding  of  the  evening  assemblies  at  his  house,  provided 
they  were  confined  to  his  own  parishioners :  and  it  is  hard  to  say  how 
long  he  would  have  been  permitted  to  play  off  his  rationalistic  pranks 
with  impunity,  if  he  had  been  the  least  inclined  to  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  moderation.  But  his  sermon  on  Easter-day,  in  which  he  de- 
nied the  reality  of  Christ's  death,  and  which  produced  a  great  sensation 
in  Magdeburg,  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  authority  to  shut  its  eyes 
any  longer.  Finding  himself  in  imminent  danger,  he  had  recourse  to 
the  expedient  of  addressing  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  king  in  person  '• 
Agreeably  to  the  instructions  given  by  the  king  to  the  minister  of  wor- 
ship, the  latter,  communicating  the  document  itself  which  contained 
those  instructions,  addressed  to  Uhlich  a  letter  of  remonstrance,  con- 
cluding with  an  appeal  to  his  own  conscience,  to  examine  carefully  the 
position  in  which  he  had  placed  himself  towards  the  Church,  and  there- 
upon to  judge  for  himself  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  what  the  ecclesias- 
tic authority  could  not  forbear  to  do  under  existing  circumstances. 
This  was  followed  by  a  summons  to  appear  personally  before  the  con- 
•iatory,  to  account  for  the  discourse  preached  by  him  on  Easter-day, 
the  result  of  which  was  a  further  communication  from  the  consistory  to 

*  See  this  appeal  and  the  king's  decbion  in  regard  to  it,  in  the  English  Review^ 
vol.  vii.  pp.  493—495. 
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Uhlich,  in  which,  after  reminding  him  of  the  promises  made  at  his 
ordination,  and  more  recently  at  his  institution  to  St.  Catharine's 
Church,  the  consistory  intimated,  that  but  for  the  expression  of  the  roysl 
pleasure  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  reconsidering  his  coarse,  proceed- 
ings must  at  once  have  been  taken.  A  further  term  of  three  weeks  wss 
then  allowed  him,  within  which  he  was  called  upon  to  give  in  his  finsl 
declaration,  in  reply  to  the  question  proposed  to  him,  whether  *'  he  wot 
milling  to  discharge  his  ecclesiastic  functions  for  the  future  in  a  manner 
conformable  to  the  duties  of  his  office  ?"  This  promise  he  was  required 
to  give  in  the  sense  of  the  remonstrance  addressed  to  him  by  the  con- 
sistory ;  and  he  was  specially  warned,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  en- 
snare his  conscience,  but  that  his  promise  must  be  in  accordance  with 
his  real  feelings,  altogether  "  free,  faithful,  and  true  ;"  the  object  of  the 
consistory  being  to  obtain  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  his  future  good  be- 
haviour, and  such  an  acknowledgment  of  past  offences  as  might  enable 
the  consistory  to  overlook  them.  Uhlich,  in  his  reply,  repelled  the 
charge  of  inconsistency  or  breach  of  promise  on  his  part,  and  repudiated 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  consistory  itself,  on  the  plea  that  he  was  respon- 
sible to  God  alone  for  the  due  discharge  of  his  ministerial  office.  With 
a  forbearance  rarely  exhibited  by  a  tribunal  whose  authority  is  set  at 
nought,  as  that  of  the  consistory  was  by  Uhlich,  the  consistory  commis- 
sioned the  general  superintendant,  Dr.  Moller,  to  confer  further  with 
Uhlich,  with  a  view  to  bring  him  to  a  better  mind.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done ;  at  the  same  time  that  certain  questions  were  proposed  to 
him  to  which  he  was  to  return  a  categoric  answer  within  a  month. 
The  questions  were,  1.  Whether  he  was  willing  thenceforward  faith- 
fully and  punctually  to  follow  the  regular  directions  of  the  liturgy  in  the 
performance  of  his  official  functions  ?  2.  Whether  he  was  willing  to  ab- 
stain for  the  future  from  attacking  the  doctrine  of  the  Evangelic  Church, 
as  recognized  both  by  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Churches,  and 
especially  from  calling  into  question  any  of  the  articles  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed  ?  If  his  conscience  did  not  permit  him  to  answer  these  two  ques- 
tions in  the  affirmative,  he  was  then  asked,  3.  Whether  he  was  willing  ' 
voluntarily  to  resign  his  office  of  pastor  in  the  Evangelic  Church,  and 
place  himself  under  the  provisions  of  the  edict  of  the  30th  of  March  ? 

Reasonable  as  were  these  requirements,  and  temperate  and  even  kind  as 
was  the  tone  of  the  general  superintendant's  admonition,  they  produced 
no  effect  upon  Uhlich's  mind.  Protests  and  petitions  were  forthwith 
got  up  by  the  people  of  Magdeburg,  and  by  the  elders  of  his  congrega- 
tion, which  led  the  consistory  in  its  own  defence  to  publish  the  pro- 
eeedings  which  had  taken  place  up  to  that  date.  At  last  he  gave  in  his 
answer,  which  consisted  of  nothing  but  evasive  and  sophistical  pleas,  in 
which  he  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  he  was  entitled  as  a  rationalist 
to  the  place  which  he  occupied  in  the  United  Evangelic  Church.  The 
result  was  the  inevitable  one  of  suspending  Uhlich  from  his  office,  and 
proceeding  in  the  way  of  regular  information  against  him.  This  result, 
it  appears,  took  Uhlich  by  surprise ;  for  he  entered  a  solemn  protest 
against  the  whole  proceeding,  representing  himself  as  the  object  of  a 
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violerit  and  unjust  persecution ;  and  anticipating  what  the  issue  of  the 
proceeding  would  ultimately  be,  he  at  once  constituted  a  Free  Church  in 
Magdeburg,  which  soon  amounted  to  several  thousand  members.  The 
popular  display  made  on  the  occasion  was  quite  unusual ;  but  the  autho- 
rities were  determined  not  to  concede  the  point,  but  to  asaert  the  order 
of  the  Church  in  opposition  to  popular  clamour.  The  cause  was  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  Uhlich  finally  deposed  from  the  ministry  upon  the 
ground  of  no  less  than  eighty  heretical  propositions  alleged  against  him 
out  of  his  writings.  But  so  unblushing  had  his  party  become,  that  they 
ventured  to  petition  the  king  himself  for  the  abolition  of  the  law  which 
makes  the  use  of  the  Liturgy  compulsory.  The  answer  of  the  king  is 
firm  and  decided,  and  holds  out  a  fair  promise,  that  the  cause  of  truth 
will  be  maintained  against  the  licentiousness  of  the  rationalistic  party. 

"  I  am  greatly  surprised,"  his  majesty  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  at 
your  request.  The  faith  of  the  Church  is  in  a  great  measure  contained 
in  those  things  which  you  ask  me  to  abolish ;  and  as  the  protector  of  the 
Church,  I  am  determined  to  preserve  that  faith  inviolate.  I  declare  this, 
fully  conscious  that  I  am  speaking  in  God's  presence.  Let  no  one  imagine 
that  thousands  of  signatures  can  produce  the  least  effect  upon  my  mind 
•where  truth  is  concerned ;  for  truth  is  not  a  matter  of  majority  or 
minority.  The  faith  for  which  your  fathers  have  undergone  the  baptism 
of  blood,  was  assuredly  not  the  faith  of  Uhlich.  I  have  granted  liberty 
of  conscience  by  an  edict  conformable  alike  to  the  laws  of  the  land  and 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Church.  I  have  called  into  existence  a  synod 
charged  with  introducing  into  the  Church  the  developments  of  which 
she  stands  in  need.  Allow,  therefore,  those  measures  to  take  their 
course.  Take  back  your  petition,  and  reflect  more  maturely  upon  its 
contents." 

The  expulsion  of  Uhlich  from  the  Evangelic  Church,  and  the  forma- 
tion by  him  of  an  important  body  of  separatists  at  Magdeburg,  became 
the  signal  for  an  attempt  to  organize  a  rationalistic  church  on  a  larger 
scale,  by  the  association  of  the  different  local  communities.  Two  pre- 
liminary meetingrs  for  this  purpose  were  held  in  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember at  Nordhausen  and  at  Halberstadt,  to  which  deputies  were  sent 
from  Konigsberg,  Halle,  Hamburg,  Marburg,  Naumburg,  and  from 
other  places  of  lesser  note.  Some  of  the  members  of  these  "  Synods  " 
were  ladies.  The  nature  of  their  deliberations  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  the  question  whether  or  not  they  should  retain  the  name  of 
Christians,  gave  rise  to  the  most  animated  discussions,  and  was  at  last  lefl 
undecided.  Indeed  the  synod  appears  to  have  been  strangely  deter- 
mined to  puEzle  itself;  for  the  first  question,  ''What  is  it  that  unites 
us  ?"  was  about  the  most  perplexing  which  so  heterogeneous  an  assem- 
blage could  take  in  hand.  We  cannot  undertake  to  give  our  readers  a 
report,  at  all  likely  to  be  intelligible,  of  the  metaphysical  distinctions  in 
which  the  parties  endeavoured  to  embody  their  points  of  difference,  not 
only  from  the  Evangelical  Church,  but  from  each  other.  They  agreed 
at  last  that  the  common  ground  on  which  they  all  stood,  was  "pure 
humanity,  neither  doctrine,  nor  person,  nor  Bible,  nor  symbol."     In 
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what  light  they  were  to  Tiew  tfadr  relatioii  to  tbe  Stite^  eepeeUBy  mdnr 
the  edict  of  Mareh  last,  was  another  point  on  whidb  th^  eonld  not  eooM 
to  an  agreement,  any  farther  than  that  they  pledged  themaalTea  to  eeek 
for  a  remission  of  the  ezpensea  attendant  upon  aeparadon  ficom  the 
Church.  When  the  question  of  theur  eonatitution  came  to  bo  agitated» 
they  were  unanimous  in  detemuning  that  eaeh  coagKcation  Aould 
govern  itself,  and  legislate  for  itself;  their  mutual  associatwn  extending 
no  further  than  the  agreement  to  meet  annually  in  a  eonfcience  attended 
by  deputies  from  the  different  eongregaUons.  A  pnmoeal  that  the 
Oerman-Catholics,  and  the  Reform  party  among  the  Jewa  ahonld  be 
invited  to  be  present  at  their  deliberations,  was  reoeived  with  genend 
favour*  With  regard  to  their  form  of  wonhip,  nothkig  of  n  definite 
kind  was  adopted.  Singing,  it  was  thought,  at  proper  timea,  and  of  audi 
oompositions  as  are  expreasive  of  fireedom,  was  desimblew  Baptism, 
communion,  and  such  like  forma,  were  a  matter  of  optional  enaton,  and 
might  be  used  or  disused,  as  might  seem  fit  to  diffivent  eongn^aifoas, 
and  to  different  members  ot  the  same  congregation. 

The  suggestion  for  obtaining  the  eo-opmtion  of  the  German  CathtH 
lies  was  subsequently  acted  upon,  and  an  attempt  made  in  the  eariy 
part  of  October  to  amalgamate  the  two  parties.  It  was  found,  how- 
ever, that  there  were  among  the  German-Catholics,  among  the  congre- 
gations at  least,  though  scarcely  among  the  leaders,  too  many  positive 
elements  of  Christianity  yet  remaining  to  admit  of  a  coalition  between 
the  different  sections  of  separatists  from  the  evangelic  and  the  Romish 
communions  respectively.  All  that  could  be  arrived  at,  was  a  species 
of  "alliance,"  under  the  name  of  the  "United  Congregation;"  the 
terms  of  the  compact  securing  to  each  separate  congregation  the  right 
of  holding  as  much  or  as  little  as  the  majority  in  each  might  see  fit  to 
hold,  of  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  "They  wish,"  to  use  their 
own  expression,  "to  have  unity  of  life,  not  unity  of  faith."  This 
scheme  of  combination  is,  however,  discouraged  by  the  government; 
and  at  Neumarkt,  where  the  two  congregations,  the  "  Free  Evangelic  " 
and  the  "  German- Catholics "  were  on  the  point  of  coalescing,  the 
continued  use  of  a  building  which  the  latter  had  obtained  from  the 
authorities,  was  made  dependent  on  their  continued  separation  from  the 
Protestant  "friends  of  light." 

What  will  be  the  end  of  these  tendencies,  contradictory  in  them- 
selves, yet  all  con  verging  towards  the  one  principle  of  negation,  of 
radical  opposition  to  all  the  established  safeguards  and  institutions  of 
religion,  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  Many  of  those  who  are  on  the  spot, 
expect  that  the  reaction  will  be  salutary  rather  than  otherwise,  and 
calculated  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth  and  order;  but  we  cannot 
share  this  sanguine  expectation,  simply  because  those  who  advocate  the 
orthodox  tendency,  are  themselves  unsound  in  the  faith.  While  the 
arguments  employed  to  convict  an  Uhlich  of  heterodoxy,  are  founded 
not  so  much  upon  his  deviation  from  the  testimony  of  Holy  Writ,  and 
his  departure  from  the  common  and  historically  transmitted  standards 
of  Catholic  truth,  as  upon  the  fact  of  his  rationalism  going  beyond  the 
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authorized  limits  within  which  Dr.  Neander  confines  rationalistic 
speculation,  which  was  one  of  the  leading  features  of  general  super- 
intendent Moller's  remonstrance,  we  confess  we  have  little  hope  that 
any  good  will  come  of  a  mere  ecclesiastic  and  doctrinal  conservatism. 
We  do  not  expect  to  reap  the  goodly  fruit  of  faith  from  the  evil  tree  of 
unhelief,  however  closely  pruned  and  nicely  trained  secundum  ariem 
that  tree  may  be. 

Gmtawu  Adolphus  Association. — This  association,  whose  very  exist- 
ence had  been  placed  in  the  utmost  jeopardy,  as  our  readers  will  re- 
member, by  the  election  of  Dr.  Rupp  as  one  of  the  representatives 
for  Konigsberg,  has  escaped  for  the  present  by  a  compromise  of  the 
most  extraordinary  kind.  The  violent  resolutions  for  and  against  the 
re*admission  of  Dr.  Rupp  passed  at  the  provincial  assemblies,  the 
votes  of  censure  and  of  approbation  bestowed  upon  his  admission  to 
the  central  assembly  last  year,  and  the  steps  taken  in  more  than  one 
quarter  to  form  a  new  association  on  Church  principles,  boded  nothing 
but  trouble  and  disunion.  In  this  state  of  affitirs,  the  meeting  of  the 
central  assembly  took  place  )eit  Darmstadt  on  the  twenty-second  of 
September.  Dr.  Zimmerman,  who  is  one  of  the  founders,  and  the 
leading  man  in  the  association,  being  chosen  president,  he  contrived  to 
limit  the  discussion  on  the  knotty  question  touching  Dr.  Rupp  to  four 
speakers,  two  on  each  side ;  after  which  the  formation  of  a  committee 
of  six,  three  on  each  side,  was  suggested,  who  with  the  aid  of  an 
umpire,  if  necessary,  should  draw  up  terms  of  agreement.  The  pro- 
posal made  by  this  committee  embraced  the  following  points:  1.  That 
in  deciding  upon  the  admission  of  a  deputy,  regard  is  to  be  had  only  to 
the  validity  of  the  warrant  which  he  holds  from  his  constituents ;  2. 
That  the  central  assembly  has  an  unquestionable  right  to  declare  a 
deputy  inadmissible  on  the  ground  of  his  being  disqualified  for  mem- 
bership of  the  association ;  3.  That  such  a  decision  can  only  be  come 
to  in  the  year  next  after  the  objection  is  raised,  and  after  referring  the 
case  to  the  association  which  he  represents."  This  compromise,  which 
prevented  Dr.  Rupp's  exclusion,  and  adjourned  the  question  to  another 
year,  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  sixty-six  against  eight  votes ;  a 
result  which  is  accounted  for  in  a  great  measure  by  the  fact,  that 
shortly  after  Dr.  Rupp  sent  in  his  resignation,  and  so  gave  the  sub* 
stantial  question  the  go  by,  not  only  for  the  ensuing  year,  but  probably 
for  ever. 

Italy. — Progress  ofMariolatry,  The  Doctrine  of  Development. — We 
have  repeatedly  taken  occasion  to  draw  attention  to  the  progress  which  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin  is  making  in  the  Romish  Church,  to  the  all  but 
exclusion  of  the  mediation  of  Christ  Himself  from  the  popular  creed  of 
the  Romanists.  The  promoters  of  this  rampant  corruption  of  Chris- 
tianity, encouraged  by  the  success  which  has  attended  their  efforts,  are 
now  contemplating  an  important  step  in  advance,  which,  if  it  be 
accomplished,  as  to  all  appearance  it  will  be,  will  set  the  seal  of  autho- 
rity in  a  manner  hitherto  unprecedented  upon  the  widely-spread  Ma- 
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riolatry  of  the  Romish  Communion.  The  step  in  contemplation  is  no 
less  than  an  authoritative  decision  of  the  pope,  making  the  doctrine  of 
the  immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  an  article  of  faith.  The 
importance  of  such  a  decision,  dating  the  commencement  of  the  work  of 
man's  redemption,  not  from  the  incarnation  of  our  blessed  Lord,  bat 
from  the  alleged  immaculate  conception  of  Mary  as  the  first  of  the 
race  of  Adam  who  was  exempted  from  the  stain  of  original  sin, — a 
decision  which  will  give  a  countenance  that  has  hitherto  been  wanting, 
to  the  most  blasphemous  extravagances  connected  with  the  worship  of 
the  Virgin, — is  at  once  evident.  As  a  preliminary  step  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object,  a  feeler  has  been  put  forth  at  Rome  itself,  in  the 
shape  of  a  treatise,  the  author  of  which  is  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  learned  Jesuit  John  Perrone.  The  title  of  it,  **  De  Immaculato 
B.  V,  Mari€e  Conceptu,  an  dogmaiico  decrelo  definiri  postii  f  D'uquisUh 
theologica"  at  once  indicates  the  drift  of  the  work  ;  and  not  less  sig- 
nificant is  the  fact,  that  it  is  dedicated  to  Pius  IX.  But  this  is  not 
all.  The  question  thus  mooted  at  Rome  has  been  taken  up  in  France, 
where  the  Ami  de  la  Religion  has  devoted  to  it  six  successive  articles, 
penned  by  another  Jesuit,  Father  Felix,  the  manifest  object  of  which 
is  to  elicit  such  an  expression  of  public  opinion,  as  may  justify  Pius  IX. 
in  giving  the  desired  decision ;  which,  being  pronounced  ex  cathedrd^ 
and  acquiesced  in  by  the  episcopate,  would  have  the  effect  of  con- 
stituting the  doctrine  in  question  an  article  of  the  faith.  As  the  articles 
in  the  Ami  de  la  Religion,  though  assuming  the  form  of  a  literary 
critique,  are,  in  fact,  of  a  directly  practical  tendency,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  give  a  short  abstract  of  them,  with  a  view  to  enable  our 
readers  to  form  their  own  opinion  of  the  state  of  the  question,  and  of 
the  light  in  which  it  is  regarded,  at  this  time,  in  the  Romish  Church ; 
the  more  so,  as  their  appearance  in  the  official  organ  of  the  French 
episcopate  is  in  itself  a  circumstance  of  great  weight. 

At  the  very  outset.  Father  Felix  points  out  the  distinctly  practical 
character  of  Perrone's  book :  '*  the  special  subject  of  the  work  is,  what 
we  shall  with  Father  Perrone,  somewhat  Latinizing,  call  the  definibiliiji 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception."  Nevertheless  there  is  a  first,  or  "his- 
torico-critical "  part,  in  which  the  history  of  the  controversy  to  which 
the  doctrine  has  given  rise,  is  briefly  reviewed ;  the  main  question  of 
the  work  being  treated  in  a  second,  or  theologico-  critical  part,  in  which 
Perrone,  **  after  examining  carefully  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
solemn  declaration  of  a  verity  of  the  faith,  applies  the  result  of  his 
researches  to  the  subject  in  hand,  and  unhesitatingly  pronounces  that 
the  Immaculate  Conception  may  become  an  article  of  faith,  seeing  that 
all  the  conditions  requisite  for  a  dogmatic  definition  are  united  in 
regard  to  it." 

How  far  the  sentiment  which  underlies  the  enthusiastic  worship  of 
the  Virgin,  is  allied  to  other  than  religious  fedings,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  passage,  which  occurs  incidentally  in  the  course  of 
the  observations  of  Father  Felix  on  the  manner  in  which  Perrone  has 
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handled  his  subject  *'  Let  us  not  be  afraid  to  say  it ;  in  this  dis- 
cussion, more  perhaps  than  in  any  other,  every  thing  has  been  made  a 
weapon  of;  the  heart  entering  thoroughly  into  the  debate,  has  too  often 
done  a  holy  violence  to  principles.  Who  does  not  know  that  when 
love  acts  the  logician,  conclusions  rush  in  from  all  sides?  Perrone, 
whose  heart  evidently  has  inspired  his  book,  silences  his  affections  with 
an  effort  of  impartiality  for  which  science  must  be  beholden  to  him ; 
the  man  who  loves,  gives  way  to  the  man  who  reasons ;  and  the  servant 
of  Mary  is  subject  to  the  theologian." 

Passing  on  to  the  point  at  which  both  he  and  Perrone  are  evidently 
driving.  Father  Felix  says,  '*  Who  does  not  see  the  decisive  impor- 
tance,  and  the  quite  providential  character  which  this  discussion  derives 
from  the  time  when,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  started  ? 
It  is  the  character  of  works  destined  to  strike  home,  and  to  leave  a 
deep  trace  behind  them,  that  they  appear  at  the  precise  moment  when 
the  thought  which  they  unfold  is  at  the  bottom  of  men's  minds.  The 
question  which  the  man  of  providence  proposes  in  public,  has  by 
millions  of  men  been  silently  mooted  in  the  sight  of  God ;  accordingly, 
when  that  man,  opening  %  vent  for  a  common  tendency,  and  taking 
resolutely  the  initiative,  expresses  the  thought  of  all,  the  world  is  on 
the  alert,  and  expects  something.  .  In  this  point  of  view  the  work  of 
Father  Perrone,  whatever  may  be  its  theological  importance,  appears 
to  us  providential.  The  author  will  refuse  to  ascribe  to  his  work  an 
importance  which  it  never  possessed  in  his  mind ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  we 
should  not  be  venturing  too  far,  if  we  affirmed  that  this  little  book  is 
the  harbinger  of  a  great  thing  which  God  has  in  store  for  us.  .  •  .  Is 
it  not,  indeed,  evident  to  every  one  that  lives  at  all  in  the  religious 
element,  that  the  voice  of  the  theologian  is  in  this  case  nothing  more 
than  the  organ  of  the  general  voice,  the  echo  of  a  whole  world  ?  Who  is 
there  amongst  us,  whose  mind  and  heart  has  not  been  pre-occupied  by 
this  matter  ?  Who  is  there  amongst  us,  that  has  not,  while  recounting 
in  devout  meditation  to  himself  the  glories  and  triumphs  of  Mary, 
desired  sometimes  in  filial  aspiration  this  new  glorification  for  his 
mother  ?  More  than  that,  this  glorification  of  the  spotless  Virgin  has 
already  ceased  to  be  a  simple  wish  ;  men  whose  thought  reaches  for- 
ward as  far  as  their  heart,  have  had  that  kind  of  secret  revelation  of  it 
which  results  from  presentiment ;  and  with  that  prophetic  instinct  which 
God  bestows  upon  chosen  souls,  they  have  fancied  they  saw  in  a 
beautiful  dream  the  pontiff,  whose  throne  is  in  the  Vatican,  proclaiming, 
amidst  a  shout  of  universal  acclamation,  Mary  to  be  the  Immaculate 
One.  .  .  .  This  thought  is  to  be  met  with  wherever  there  are  souls 
burning  with  ardour  for  the  Catholic  cause,  hearts  infiamed  with  saintly 
passion  for  the  glory  of  Mary  ;  the  thought  is  truly  a  living  thought, 
for  it  lives  in  every  rank  of  the  Catholic  world ;  it  lives,  we  know  it 
does,  in  the  exalted  ranks  of  the  hierarchy  ;  and  if  the  wish  of  the 
episcopate  has  not  yet  reached  the  pontifical  throne,  in  the  form  of  an 
official  and  unanimous  demand,  the  sentiment  of  the  episcopate  can  no 
longer  be  a  mystery  ;  since  our  most  illustrious  prelates  have  earnestly 


deserved  the  honour  of  being  cursed  I 
murs  ?     No  one  will  atiempl  to  deny 
Archkon/Tene,  that  work  upon  which 
signally  set  in  its  origin,  its  developm 
which  it  is  impossible  to  deny  nithoui 
hftvfl  actD&lly  talcen  place,  and  atupidl; 
eridmee.    Well  then ;  look !  what  ii  i 
tlte  hand  of  Ood  in  the  midit  of  the  coi 
thing;  the  immHculate  heart  of  Maiyl 
UMmbliei,  where  sympathetic  piety  a 
niae  up  again,  in  the  midst  of  a  world  f 
fttl  hith  of  our  father*,  listen  1  what  cry 
M  many  bearta  filled  with  emotion  ?     ' 
pray  for  ns,  who  take  refuge  with  tbee . 
£rom  the  small  church  of  Notre-Dame  e 
aaaodated  frateniitiea,  rises  to  heaven  to 
Btdet   blessiDg   descends,  and  grace  coi 
Tmting,  triumphing  grace  ;  and  on  all  i 
opoDt  and  yields  up  it*  victimt  to  the  nai 
nuraclet  be  a  language,  and  an  infalliblD 
Uary,  in  responding  to  thn  invocations  o: 
wtHiders,  aprak  loud  enough  7     And  whe 
ns  a  pondff,  who  has  all  his  life  been  d 
Immaonlato  Virgin,  does  it  not  seem  to 
hia  Holy  Mother  to  awaken  our  present! 
hopea?" 

Father  Felix  next  reviews  the  reform 
baa  engaged  himtelf.and  dwells  upon  the 
taak  whipfc  >•-  >• ' 
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the  Immaculate  Conception?  What  palladium^  indeed,  is  more  sacred  ? 
what  shield  better  suited  to  defend  the  liberties  of  the  nations,  than 
this  living  ark,  from  which  the  liberator  of  the  world  came  forth  ?  If 
we  are  rightly  informed,  this  counsel  of  God  has  more  than  once 
visited  the  head  of  the  Church  upon  his  throne.  Besides,  the  very 
dedication  of  this  book,  addressed  to  the  pontiff  himself,  by  a  man  who 
writes,  so  to  speak,  under  the  very  eyes  of  Pius  IX.,  and  in  a  city  which 
is  wholly  filled  by  his  great  soul,  seems  to  tell  us  distinctly  enough 
that  this  thought  may  fearlessly  knock  at  the  gate  of  the  Vatican,  well 
assured  that  there  it  shall  meet  with  a  smile  from  the  lips  of  the  pon- 
tiff. And  how  do  we  know  that  his  wisdom  is  not  at  this  moment 
waiting  for  the  solemn  manifestation  of  the  mind  of  the  episcopate,  in 
order  to  give,  at  length,  to  a  belief  which  is  in  the  souls  of  all,  the  immu- 
table sanction  of  a  dogmatic  verity  V* 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  controversy  respecting  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  through  the  former  part  of  Perrone's  book.  Father  Felix 
proceeds  upon  the  principle  that  '*  the  peaceful  reign  of  belief  always 
precedes  in  the  Church  the  noise  of  the  controversies  which  time  brings 
on ;"  and  he  considers  the  opposition  which  the  doctrine  in  question 
had  to  encounter,  as  a  providential  preparation  for  the  glory  of  the 
triumph  which  was  to  follow.  The  victory,  in  his  opinion,  was  com- 
plete, when,  in  December,  1843,  the  general  of  the  Dominicans,  the 
great  opponents  of  the  doctrine,  "  solicited  at  Rome,  on  behalf  of  his 
order,  the  privilege  of  celebrating,  juxta  proprium  ritum,  the  feast  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  ;  and  of  chanting  in  the  prefiice,  in  the  sanctua- 
ries of  the  order,  that  word,  against  which  their  learning  and  their  elo* 
quence  had  so  often  risen  in  arms."  • 

Then  comes  the  main  point  of  the  question  ;  the  apparent  difficulty 
of  introducing  a  new  verity  into  the  creed.  "What!"  so  the  objec- 
tion is  worded, — "  you  mean  to  decree  faith,  to  create  doctrine,  to  make 
truth  to  commence  from  such  a  day  of  such  a  year."  "  Such,"  continues 
Father  Felix,  "  is  the  stumbling-block  of  ignorance,  at  which  the  heresy 
and  the  unbelief  of  our  days  still  stumble."  To  get  rid  of  this  stum- 
bling-block, he  propounds  a  doctrine  which,  if  it  is  not  the  famous  doc- 
trine of  development,  is  as  like  it ''  as  two  peas."  In  doing  this,  he 
falls  back,  in  order  to  avoid  the  charge  of  novelty,  upon  Father  Suarez, 
another  worthy  of  the  Jesuit  order,  and  one  of  its  notable  casuists,  who 
asserts  it  as  *'  a  truth  that  a  proposition  may  now  be  believed  explicitly 
as  a  matter  of  faith,  which  formerly  was  not  explicitly  believed  by  the 
Church,  although  it  was  implicitly  contained  in  the  ancient  doctrine." 
Upon  the  strength  of  this  authority,  Father  Felix  grows  quite  eloquent 
in  his  advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of  development :  *'  What  is  to  hinder 
that  focus  of  light,  which  God  has  placed  at  the  centre  of  His  Church, 
from  arriving  gradually  at  its  perfect  radiation  ?  •  .  .  Why  should  not 
our  dogma,  without  losing  its  identity,  develop  itself  and  increase  in 
its  own  way  ?  .  .  .  '  What ! '  it  will  be  said, '  development  in  her  who 
is  immutable,  and  the  progress  of  time  in  the  heart  of  her  who  is  un- 
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changeable  1'  And,  pray,  why  not  t  No  doubt,  in  order  to  give  to  the 
Catholic  dogma  its  immutable  character,  it  was  necessary  that  that 
dogma  should  be  bom  all  complete,  formed  at  one  single  cast.  And 
might  not,  then.  Providence,  which  has  its  own  hour  for  every  thing, 
adjourn  its  full  manifestation  ?  And  since  it  was  to  come  to  pass  soms 
day,  that  science  should  reproach  Catholicism  for  shutting  up  the  human 
mind  within  a  stationary  dogma,  was  it  not  expedient  to  provide  for 
our  dogmatic  unity  successive  developments,  in  order  to  show  to  the 
world,  how  it  is  at  once  immutable  and  progressive  ?" 

From  Suaress,  Father  Felix  goes  back  to  Vincentius  LirinensiSf  whom 
he  presses  into  his  service  as  a  witness  for  the  doctrine  of  development, 
and  lays  it  down,  in  conclusion,  as  an  undoubted  truth,  **  thieit  the 
Catholic  symbol  may  grow  in  extent,  in  proportion  as  the  Church,  by 
her  infallible  authority,  adds  to  the  number  of  formally  defined  verities; 
and  that,  consequently,  a  revealed  verity,  which  never  formed  part  of  the 
symbol,  properly  speaking,  may,  by  a  providential  train  of  circam^ 
stances,  be  placed  in  conditions  which  warrant  the  holy  Catholic  Church 
in  setting  upon  it  the  immutable  seal  of  a  definite  dogma.'* 

To  follow  Father  Felix  through  the  mases  of  sophistry,  through 
which,  starting  from  the  admission  that,  '*  in  Scripture  the  belief  in  dbe 
immaculate  conception  is  not  revealed  with  the  clearness  of  evidence," 
be  lands  at  the  assertion,  that  "  the  Church  had  that  belief  in  her 
cradle,"  and  that  therefore  '*  it  was  a  thought  derived  along  with  the 
word  of  revelation  from  the  bosom  of  God,"  would  be  foreign  to  our 
office  in  these  pages,  which  is  to  place  passing  facts  on  record.  Among 
the  facts  which,  in  the  discharge  of  that  office,  we  have  occasion  to  note 
from  time  to  time,  few  have  been  more  significant,  bearing  as  they  do 
upon  the  new  character  in  which  popery  is  about  to  exhibit  itself  to  an 
astonished  world,  than  the  undisguised  adoption,  in  one  of  the  leading 
official  organs  of  Romanism,  of  the  doctrine  of  development,  and  tl^ 
direct  proposal  to  convert  into  an  article  of  faith  a  dogma  which,  on 
account  of  the  many  and  gross  superstitions  to  which  it  has  given  rise, 
was  intolerable  even  while  it  was  only  tolerated  as  a  controverted  and 
doubtful  proposition.  We  make  no  apology,  therefore,  for  transferring 
to  our  pages  such  a  tissue  of  blasphemies  and  sophistries ;  as  times  go, 
no  better  service  can  be  rendered  to  the  Church  and  the  people  of 
England,  than  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  and  tangible,  what  sort  of 
Christianity  that  is  which  clamours  for  unlimited  licence  to  run  riot  in 
the  land,  and  openly  avows  its  design  to  supplant  the  faith  and  worship 
of  the  English  Chureb.  It  only  remains  for  us  now  to  furnish  our 
readers  with  such  data  as  are  extant,  touching  the  view  likely  to  be 
taken  by  Pius  IX.  of  the  suggestions  of  Fathers  Perrone  and  Felix. 

In  reference  to  this  point,  the  history  of  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX., 
short  as  it  is,  would  furnish  numerous  instances  of  the  conspicuous  part 
which  he  has  personally  taken  on  all  occasions,  in  the  celebration  of  the 
superstitious  solemnities  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  ;  by 
which  he  has  given  to  the  Mariolatry  of  the  Roman  Church,  all  the 
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weight  and  splendour  which  hie  personal  countenance  and  presence  can 
give.  To  collect  all  the  notices  of  this  kind  would,  however,  be  a 
tedious  and  unprofitable  task.  We  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves 
with  having  pointed  out  this  head  of  evidence ;  and  we  shall  conclude 
by  subjoining  two  documents  which  speak  for  themselves.  One  of  them 
is  an  official  circular  published  on  the  26th  of  July  last,  which  directs 
the  thanksgivings  of  the  subjects  of  Pius  IX.  for  their  happy  deliverance 
from  the  danger  of  civil  broils  to  be  addressed  to  the  Virgin.  It  runs 
thus : — 

*'  The  inhabitants  of  the  Pontifical  States  and  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
owe  a  special  devotion  to  the  holy  Virgin,  the  help  of  Christians ;  to 
her  they  are  to  fiy  in  all  tribulations;  since  at  all  times,  and  day  by  day, 
they  have  experienced  the  salutary  effects  of  her  protection.  The  day 
being  at  hand  when  the  Church  celebrates  the  feast  of  Mary's  Assump- 
tion, his  Holiness,  our  sovereign,  penetrated  towards  the  Queen  of 
angels  with  sentiments  of  special  piety,  lively  gratitude,  and  firm 
confidence,  desires  to  give  to  his  religious  people  a  new  opportunity  of 
turning,  under  the  merciful  circumstances  of  the  moment,  to  the  Mother 
of  love  and  compassion,  not  only  with  thanksgivings  for  her  unceasing 
benefits,  but  with  the  prayer  that  she  may  be  further  gracious  unto  us, 
and  avert  from  us  the  punishments  which  the  Divine  justice  has  been 
provoked  to  inflict  upon  us  for  our  sins.  The  holy  Pather  therefore  com* 
mands  that  in  all  the  dioceses  of  his  states  solemn  public  prayers  shall 
daring  nine  days  precede  the  feast  of  Mary's  Assumption,  or  thatat  least 
the  octave  shall  be  celebrated  in  the  churches  appointed  for  this 
purpose  by  the  ordinaries ;  and  he  grants,  for  this  end,  to  all  confessors 
licensed  at  present,  generally  and  specially,  all  those  spiritual  powers 
which  he  declared  for  the  jubilee,  published  by  him  on  the  20th  of 
November,  1846.  Rome,  26th  July,  1847.  Signed:  Cardinal 
Orioli." 

The  second  document  to  which  we  desire  to  call  our  readers'  attention, 
in  connexion  with  this  subject,  is  the  brief  addressed  by  Pius  IX.  to 
Father  Perrone,  on  the  25th  of  October  last,  and  published  in  the  Diariot 
in  which,  before  he  has  had  time  to  read  the  work  itself,  he  not  only 
highly  compliments  its  author,  but  expresses  his  approbation  of  the 
nilneot  of  it,  and  of  its  dedication  to  himself,  in  the  following  terms  : — 
**  Nothing  is  more  pleasing  to  us,  or  more  desired  by  us,  than  to  see 
worship,  piety,  and  veneration  towards  the  most  holy  Mother  of  Ood, 
the  tender  Mother  of  all,  the  immaculate  Virgin  Mary,  increase  more 
and  more  every  where,  and  to  hear  every  voice  proclaim  worthily  her 
praises.  Hence  you  may  judge,  dearly  beloved  son,  with  what  satis- 
faction of  heart  we  have  received  the  theological  dissertation  on  the 
immaculate  conception  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  composed  by  you  in 
Latin,  recently  issued  from  the  presses  of  Rome,  and  dedicated  to  us." 

Mariolatry,  Jesuitism,  Radicalism,  these  are  the  things  whereof 
Pius  IX.,  the  idol  of  his  Church,  and  the  admiration  of  a  thoughtless 
world,  is  the  personification. 

The  Pope  and  the  Jesuits, — In  our  last  number  we  furnished  strong 
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evidence  of  the  fact,  which  we  never  doubted,  ihat  the  most  per&et 
understanding  subsists  between  Pius  IX.  and  the  Jesuits,  and  that  the 
latter  are  entering  heart  and  soul  into  the  new  system  of  papal  policy. 
As  there  are  parties  who  still  disbelieve,  or  affect  to  disbelieve,  the  exist- 
ence of  this  **  entente  cordiale^**  we  add  to  the  proofs  already  given 
others  still  more  conclusive.  A  rumour,  recently  accredited  by  the 
radical  press  in  France,  that  the  pope  contemplated  the  dissolution  of 
the  Jesuit  order,  has  elicited  from  the  Romish  organs  in  France  counter- 
statements  couched  in  the  strongest  terms. 

*'  Upon  his  accession,*'  says  the  Univen, ''  onr  holy  and  magnani- 
mous pontiff  Pius  IX.  proclaimed  the  religious  orders  to  be  *  chosen 
bands,  auxiliary  columns,  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  have  at  all 
times  been  a  mighty  help,  an  ornament,  and  a  defence  to  Christian 
society.'  The  Jesuits  have,  like  all  the  other  orders,  had  their  share 
in  this  eulogy,  from  which  they  were  not  excepted  ;  but  which  has,  on 
the  contrary,  been  confirmed,  as  regards  them,  by  repeated  manifesta- 
tions of  paternal  good-will." 

"  The  pretended  intelligence  in  question,"  says  the  Amide  la  Reiigum^ 
in  allusion  to  the  rumour  above  mentioned,  '*  appeared  to  us  so  absurd, 
that  we  did  not  even  think  it  worth  while  to  contradict  it ;  but  as  it 
has  been  reproduced  by  several  journals,  and  as  nothing  is  too  absurd 
to  find  credence  with  certain  parties,  precisely  because  it  is  incredible, 
we  beg  to  assure  both  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  religion,  that  it  is 
simply  an  audacious  lie.  No,  the  dreams  of  the  phalanstere  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  positive  and  reforming  wisdom  of  our 
holy  and  magnanimous  pontiff,  Pius  IX.  And  the  head  of  the  Church, 
who  but  a  short  time  ago  proclaimed  the  religious  orders  to  be  '  chosen 
bands,  auxiliary  columns,  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  have  at  all 
times  been  a  mighty  help,  an  ornament  and  a  defence  both  to  civil 
and  Christian  society,'  is  supposed  now  to  contemplate,  for  the 
sake  of  gratifying  the  enemies  of  religion,  the  destruction,  from  among 
those  valiant  bodies  of  militia,  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  to  which  he  has 
been  pleased,  up  to  this  day,  to  give  marks  of  such  paternal  kindneu ! 
Surely  no  one  will  believe  this!" 

The  passage  somewhat  inaccurately  quoted  by  both  these  journals, 
is  taken  from  the  encyclic  of  Pius  IX.  to  the  superiors  of  the  monastic 
orders,  mentioned  in  our  last*.  That  document,  dated  June  17,  1847, 
opens  with  the  following  declaration  : — "  Scarcely  had  we,  by  a  secret 
design  of  Providence,  been  raised  to  the  government  of  the  Universal 
Church,  than  we  felt,  among  the  great  obligations  and  heavy  cares  of 
our  apostolic  ministry,  none  so  near  our  heart  as  that  of  expressing 
towards  your  families  of  religious  men  the  most  particularly  affectionate 
sentiments  of  our  paternal  love,  of  testifying  to  them  our  good  will, 
of  protecting  and  defending  them,  and  endeavouring  with  all  our 
might  to  advance  their  welfare  and  their  splendour.  Indeed,  having 
been  established  by  most   holy  men,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 

•  Seep.  251. 
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with  a  view  to  the  greater  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of 
soola,  and  having  heen  confirmed  by  the  Apostolic  See,  they  con- 
tribute, by  the  multiplicity  of  their  forms,  to  that  admirable  va- 
riety which  sheds  a  wonderful  lustre  upon  the  Church;  and  they 
constitute  those  chosen  bands,  those  auxiliary  columns  of  soldiers  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  have  at  all  times  been  a  mighty  help,  an  ornament 
and  a  defence  to  civil  as  well  as  to  Christian  society.  Their  members, 
called  by  a  special  grace  of  God  to  practise  the  counsels  of  evangelic 
wisdom,  esteeming  nothing  comparable  to  the  sublime  knowledge  of 
Jesus  Christ,  despising  with  greatness  of  soul  and  with  an  invincible 
heart  earthly  things,  in  order  to  consider  only  heavenly  things,  have 
shown  themselves  constantly  engaged  in  those  eminent  works  and 
glorious  labours,  by  which  they  have  so  well  deserved  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  of  the  temporal  governments." 

We  have  not  room  to  follow  his  Holiness  into  the  details  of  his  eulo- 
gical  enumeration  of  the  spiritual  achievements  of  the  religious  orders  ; 
the  above  extract  will  suffice  to  show  in  what  estimation  the  system 
which  has  always  supplied  the  Roman  usurpation  with  its  most  effec- 
tive militia,  is  held  by  the  present  clear-sighted  occupant  of  the  ''  chair 
of  St.  Peter."  We  shall  now  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  extracts  from 
a  letter  addressed  by  the  reverend  Father  Roothaan  to  the  editor  of  the 
Courrier  Fran^au^  only  premising,  that  the  fact  of  a  liberal  French 
newspaper  being  honoured  with  the  autograph  correspondence  of  the 
general  of  the  Jesuits,  is  itself  a  not  insignificant  sign  of  the  times. 
The  letter  is  dated  from  Rome,  September  14th,  1847,  and  is  a  protest 
against  the  assertion  advanced  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Courtis,  that 
**  the  Jesuit  and  retrograde  party  were  engaged  in  a  permanent  conspi- 
racy against  Pius  IX."  In  reply  to  this  and  other  similar  accusations. 
Father  Roothaan  disclaims  on  the  part  of  his  order  all  connexion  with 
politics,  and  all  party  associations.  "  The  true  Jesuits,"  he  says, 
*'  that  is,  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  are  nowhere  party  men. 
Our  society  is  a  religious  order  solemnly  approved  by  the  Church  ;  its 
sole  object  is  that  set  forth  in  its  institute,  viz.  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  salvation  of  souls ;  the  means  it  employs  are  the  practice  of  the 
evangelic  counsels,  and  the  zeal  of  which  the  apostles  and  apostolic  men 
in  all  ages  have  set  it  the  example  ;  it  knows  of  no  other.  Politics  are 
foreign  to  it ;  it  has  never  linked  its  fate  with  any  party  whatever. 
Its  mission  is  greater  and  superior  to  all  parties.  The  obedient  daugh- 
ter of  the  Church,  the  institute  is  at  her  service  whenever  she  is  willing 
to  employ  it 

"  Like  the  Church,  the  Society  of  Jesus  feels  for  the  political  con- 
stitution of  different  states  neither  antipathy  nor  predilection.  Its  mem- 
bers sincerely  accept  the  form  of  government  under  which  Providence 
places  them  ;  no  matter  whether  a  friendly  power  gives  them  encourage- 
ment, or  whether  it  goes  no  further  than  to  respect  in  them  the  rights 
which  it  recognizes  as  belonging  to  other  citizens.  If  the  political  in* 
stitutions  of  the  country  where  the  society  dwells  are  defective,  its 
members  endure  their  defects  ;  if  they  are  improved,  they  applaud  their 
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amelioration  ;  if  by  those  institutions  new  rights  are  proclaimed  for  the 
people,  they  claim  the  benefit  of  them  for  tSiemselves ;  if  the  ways  of 
liberty  are  enlarged,  they  take  the  advantage  of  it  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  to  their  works  of  beneficence  and  zeal  a  wider  tcope.  Every* 
whore  they  accommodate  themselves  to  the  level  of  the  laws;  they 
respect  the  public  authorities  ;  they  adopt  all  the  sentiments  of  good 
and  loyal  citizens ;  they  share  their  burthens,  their  toils  and  enjoy- 
ments. The  reason  is,  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jesuits,  one  supreme 
interest  dominates  over  every  other  interest,  the  happiness  of  mankind 
in  a  better  and  more  durable  life.  Wherever  this  end  can  be  attained, 
the  Jesuits  naturalize  themselves  without  reluctance  and  without  diffi- 
culty. Such  are  the  principles  of  the  Jesuits  in  reference  to  the  govern- 
ments and  their  different  political  institutions."  .  .  •  • 

After  this  declaration  of  political  neutrality,  the  general  goes  on  to 
•▼ouch  for  the  unfailing  allegiance  of  his  order  to  the  Roman  pontiff. 

"  With  regard  to  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  the  Jesuits  con- 
sider themselves  bound  by  much  stricter  obligations.  They  believe 
■that  they  owe  him  a  much  larger  share  of  their  affections  and  their 
devotion.  In  their  eyes  the  sovereign  pontiff  is  not  merely  a  temporal 
prince  to  whom  they  owe  submission  and  respect ;  he  is  to  them  above 
all  a  father,  and  the  representative  of  Jesus  Christ.  Upon  this  account  be 
receives  from  the  Jesuits  most  special  marks  of  veneration.  All  the  acts 
which  emanate  from  his  authority  are  received  by  them  with  love.  Such 
measures  as  he  thinks  fit  to  take  for  the  administration  of  his  states,  they 
approve  and  defend ;  his  counsels  are  to  them  commands  ;  and  the 
greatest  misfortune  to  them  would  be  to  grieve  his  paternal  heart.  .  .  . 

"  It  is  as  contrary  to  truth  as  to  public  notoriety,  that  the  Jesuits  are 
in  a  state  of  permanent  conspiracy  against  the  august  pontiff^  whom 
the  whole  universe  greets  with  its  acclamations.  To  love,  to  venerate, 
to  bless,  and  to  defend  Pope  Pius  IX.,  to  obey  him  in  all  things,  to 
applaud  the  wise  reforms  and  improvements  which  it  shall  please  him 
to  introduce,  is  with  all  the  Jesuits  a  duty  both  in  conscience  and  in 
law,  which  it  will  always  be  pleasant  to  them  to  fulfil.  This  duty, 
which  all  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  states  have  in  common,  will  be 
the  more  easy  of  fulfilment,  as  the  holy  pontiff  who  at  present  fills  the 
chair  of  Peter,  combines  with  the  sacred  character  with  which  he  is 
invested,  all  the  virtues  which  the  Church  honours,  and  all  the  great 
qualities  which  the  world  admires.  With  the  Jesuits  in  particular,  that 
duty  will  moreover  be  a  duty  of  gratitude,  since  from  the  day  when 
Pius  IX.  placed  the  triple  crown  on  his  head,  he  has  not  ceased  to 
give  the  Society  of  Jesus  pledges  of  his  benevolent  and  paternal 
affection." 

As  if  on  purpose  to  complete  the  documentary  evidence  of  the  ino- 
rnate alliance  and  mutual  good- will  at  this  time  of  Popery  and  Jesuitism, 
Pius  IX.,  in  a  letter  addressed  on  the  25th  of  October  last  to  one  of 
the  members  of  the  order,  Father  Perrone,  which  has  been  already, 
referred  to,  has  taken  occasion  to  speak  of  the  society  to  which  he 
helongBf  in  terms  which  must  remove  all  doubt,  if  any  could  remain. 
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After  ealogizing  the  merit  of  the  individual  Jesuit  to  whom  the  letter  is 
addressed,  Pius  IX.  thus  continues : — 

"  Such  merit  does  not  surprise  us  in  a  member  of  that  illustrious 
society,  which  is  justly  proud  of  having  produced  so  many  men  celer- 
brated  for  the  integrity  of  their  lives,  for  the  glory  of  their  sanctity,  for 
their  devotion  to  the  Catholic  religion,  for  every  kind  of  learning,  and 
for  the  distinguished  services  which  they  have  rendered  to  Christian 
and  to  civil  society." 

Policy  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  Latin  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem,'^ Among 
the  measures  adopted  by  Pius  IX.  which  indicate  his  determination  to 
push  in  every  direction  the  claim  of  his  see  to  universal  spiritual 
dominion,  is  the  appointment  of  a  new  Latin  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
which  took  place  in  the  secret  consistory  of  October  4.  Since  the  first 
establishment  of  this  patriarchate,  by  Innocent  III.,  in  the  fourth 
Lateran  Council,  there  has  been  a  regular  succession  of  patriarchs,  but 
the  appointment  has  for  a  long  time  been  merely  nominal,  the  patriarchs 
not  being  called  upon  to  reside,  in  consequence  of  the  occupation  of  the 
holy  city  by  the  Turks.  In  the  allocution  which  he  addressed  to  the 
consistory  on  the  occasion,  Pius  IX.,  after  briefly  recounting  the  history 
of  the  patriarchate,  thus  states  his  views  both  on  this  subject,  and  on 
the  general  character  of  his  policy. 

**  Through  exceeding  solicitude  for  that  portion  of  the  Lord's  flock, 
and  through  deep  and  pious  attachment  to  those  localities,  we  had  from 
the  very  commencement  of  our  pontificate  nothing  more  earnestly  at 
heart,  than  to  see  the  Latin  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  again  residing  on 
his  see.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  with  the  help  of  God,  and  agreeably  to 
our  anxious  wish,  all  difficulties  have  been  removed,  and  that  there  is 
now  nothing  to  prevent  the  patriarch  from  taking  charge  of  his  church 
on  the  spot  itself,  we  have  thought  fit  without  further  delay  to  bring 
the  matter  to  the  wished  for  conclusion,  for  the  increase  of  God's  glory 
and  the  benefit  of  the  faithful  in  those  parts.  Wherefore  we  procured 
this  important  business  to  be  dispatched  according  to  the  prudent  advice 
of  our  congregation  de  Propaganddjide,  and  issued  our  Apostolic  Letter 
on  the  23rd  of  July  of  this  present  year,  sealed  with  the  fisherman't 
ring,  in  which  we  have  explained  the  whole  matter.  And  forasmuch  as 
our  venerable  brother  Daulus  Augustus  Foscolo,  who  was  in  possession 
of  the  Latin  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem,  has  abdicated  the  same,  and  we, 
receiving  and  approving  such  abdication,  have  absolved  this  our  vener- 
able brother  from  the  tie  by  which  he  was  bound  to  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem,  we  thought  fit  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  new  patriarch. 
Therefore  we  determined,  with  the  advice  of  the  said  congregation,  to 
elect  to  the  dignity  of  Latin  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  our  beloved  son, 
the  Presbyter  Joseph  Valerga,  who  is  distinguished  by  his  singular 
integrity,  piety,  erudition,  prudence,  and  ability  for  business,  and  from 
his  heart  devoted  to  the  see  of  St.  Peter ;  who  has  already  filled  with 
great  success  the  *  office  of  missionary  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and 
Persia,  and  has  conducted,  with  no  less  cleverness  than  diligence, 
afiairs  of  importance  to  the  Catholic  cause,  with  which  he  has  been 
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entrusted.  Wherefore  we  cherish  the  hope  that,  being  endowed  with 
such  excellent  gifts,  he  will,  in  reliance  upon  the  help  of  Heaven,  bring 
tliem  to  bear  upon  his  patriarchate,  and  with  increased  alacrity  and 
zeal  display  and  employ  them  especially  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  committed  to  his 
charge.  This  is,  venerable  brethren,  what  I  thought  good  to  comma- 
nicate  to  you,  being  well  persuaded  that  you  will,  together  with  us, 
address  to  God  most  good  and  roost  mi;j;hty,  diligent  and  fervent  suppli- 
cations with  thanksgivings,  that,  graciously  inclining  his  ear  to  oor 
common  prayers,  he  may  by  his  Divine  g^ce  cause  the  Catholic  faith 
to  increase  daily  more  and  more,  to  grow  mightily,  and  to  flourish  with 
good  success  in  those  regions  where  the  Christian  sojourner  b  instructed 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  not  only  by  written 
records,  but  by  Uie  evidence  of  the  very  places  where  he  dwells. 

"  And  here,  venerable  brethren,  we  declare  distinctly  and  openly, 
that  both  in  Uiis  and  in  every  other  matter,  all  our  cares^  thovghli,  and 
endeavours,  altogether  foreign  to  any  system  whatsoever  oj  hwmoM 
policy,  are  directed  to  this  end,  that  the  most  holy  faith  and  doctrine  of 
Christ  may  shine  forth  with  greater  and  greater  brightness  among  all 
the  nations  upon  the  face  of  the  earth*  For,  although  it  is  our  wish 
thai  princes  to  whom  power  is  committed  by  God,  should,  turning 
away  their  ears  from  fraudulent  and  pernicious  counsels,  observing  the 
rule  of  justice,  walking  agreeably  to  the  will  of  God,  and  protecting  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  his  holy  Church,  incessantly  promote  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  their  people,  with  all  godliness  and  kindness, 
yet  we  are  much  grieved,  on  the  other  hand,  to  find  that  there  are  in 
divers  places  certain  of  the  people  who,  audaciously  abusing  our  name, 
and  inflicting  a  most  deep  injury  upon  our  person  and  supreme  dignity, 
venture  to  refuse  the  subjection  due  from  them  to  their  princes,  and 
to  excite  against  them  troubles  and  unlawful  commotions.  Which  is 
so  manifestly  abhorrent  from  our  intentions,  that,  on  the  contrary,  in 
our  encyclic  addressed  to  all  our  venerable  brethren,  the  bishops,  on 
the  ninth  day  of  November  in  the  year  last  past,  we  did  not  fail  to 
inculcate  due  obedience  towards  princes  and  powers ;  from  which 
obedience,  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  Christian  law,  no 
one  can  ever  depart  without  sin,  except,  of  course,  if  any  thing  should 
be  enjoined  which  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the  Church" 
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Episcopal  duties,  153 ;  views  of  states- 
men on  these  subjects,  156;  a  large 
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relating  to,  158;  object  of  the  Episco- 
pate, 159;  origin  of  chapters,  160; 
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elsewhere,  168;  suggested  annezaUon 
of  deaneries  to  buhoprics,  169 ;  prac- 
tice in  favour  of  this,  170;  adrantages 
of  the  plan,  171 ;  new  sees  proposed  to 
be  founded,  172,  173;  means  for  en- 
dowing new  sees,  174 ;  large  parochial 
benefices  may  be  annexed,  176;  pa- 
tronage for  new  sees  how  to  be  pro- 
Tided,  176;  necessity  of  exertion,  177  i 
duty  of  the  Church  to  exert  herself, 
178 ;  position  of  the  Church  in  relation 
to  Romanism  and  the  sects,  179. 
Clement  XIF,,  his  life,    by  Crdtlneaa- 

Joly,  1. 
Clergy,  devotions  for  the,  205. 
Convocation,  growing  opinion  ia  &?our  of 
its  revival,    289;    unsound    positloiia 
taken  by  »ome  persons,  290;  ParUa- 
ment  an  unfit  body  to  legislate  for  the 
Church,  291 ;   e?lls  of  the  disuse  of 
synods,  292 ;  necessity  of  altering  the 
present    system    of   legislation,  293 ; 
difference  between  ancient  and  modern 
Episcopal  synods  as  representations  of 
the  Church,  294 ;  probable  character  of 
convocation,  295;  its  assembly  would 
promote    amicable    relations    between 
Church  and  State,  296;  its  tendency 
to  diminish  religious  party,  297 ;  occa- 
sional evils  of  synods  no  reason  against 
their  use,  298;  Convocation  should  be 
made  a    National   Convocation,  299; 
mode  in  which  this  might  be  accom- 
plished, 300;  propriety  of  joining  Irish 
synods  to  English,  301 ;  proceedings  at 
the  opening  of  Convocation,  302—307; 
remarks  on  ihem,  307 ;  Mr.  Denison's 
and    Mr.  Trower's  pamphlets,  307 — 
310;  Mr.  Denison's  remarks  on  school 
deeds,  310,  311;   pamphlet  by  **  £c- 
clesiastes"  on  "  Church  Emancipation 
and  Church  Reform,"  311,  312;  his 
excellent    remarks    on    an    increased 
Episcopate,  312,  313. 
Critineau'Joly,    his  account  of  Clement 
XIV.  and  the  Jesuits,  1 ;  remarks  of 
the  Ami  de  la  Religion  on  its  publica- 
tion, 1 ;  character  of  the  work,  2 ;  its 
object  to  support  the  Jesuits,  3 ;  doc- 
trines of  that  society,  4;  reasons  for 
publishing  the  work,  5;  documents  on 
which  it  is  founded,  6 ;  deceptive  cha- 
racter of  this  evidence,  7  i  proceedings 
of  the  conclave  at  the  election  of  Cle- 
ment XIV.,  8;  conduct  of  Cardinal  de 
Bernis,  9;  his  vanity,  ib,;  his  demands 
for  reward,   10;  his  undignified  posi- 
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intrigues  in  the  conclave,  ib.;  dm«\oiv% 
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of  the  papal  power,  38;  miracle  of 
Alphonso  dl  Liguori,  33;  practical 
conclusion,  34. 
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Bernis,  a  13. 
Down  and  Connor,  antiquities  of,  by  Mr. 

Reeves,  194. 
Dublin,  archbishop  of,  his  remarks  on  the 

bill  for  restoring  bishoprics  in  Ireland, 

273. 

France,  adhesion  of  the  French  Episcopate 
to  the  liberalism  of  Pius  IX.,  489 ; 
collection  in  aid  of  the  pope's  finances, 
ib. ;  taken  up  by  the  Ami  de  la  Reli- 
gion, 491 ;  society  formed  for  the  con- 
version of  "  Oceania,"  ib, 

.— -^— -  expenses  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Establishment  there,  238;  iu  increase, 
239 ;  augmentation  since  the  Restora- 
tion, 240;  educational  statistics,  241. 

Germany,  development  of  rationalism  in 
Germany,  492;  conduct  of  the  **Free 
Evangelic  Church,"  493;  movements 
at  Halle  under  Wislicenus,  494;  blas- 
phemies of  this  sect,  495  ;  proceedings 
of  Pastor  Uhlich,  496;  his  appeal  to 
the  king  of  Prussia,  497 ;  suspended 
by  the  consistory  from  his  office,  498  ; 
deposed,  499 ;  subsequent  proceedings, 
500;  Gustavus  Adolphus  association, 
501. 

limitation  of  political  rights  by 

religious  tesU  there,  242 ;  only  Chris- 
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GlasS'paintingt  remarks  on,  200. 

Godolphint  Mrs.,  her  life,  by  Evelyn, 
400 ;  remarks  on  religious  tales,  402 ; 
remarks  on  "  Margaret  Perceval,"  403  ; 
Mrs.  Godolphin*8  parentage,  404 ;  her 
appointment  at  court,  405 ;  her  rules  of  \ 
life,  406;  difficulties  of  her  position, 
407;  Evelyn's  testimony  to  her  con- 
duct, 408;  her  religious  conversation, 
409  ;  avoidance  of  over-severity,  410  ; 
her  religious  isolation,  411;  her  ac- 
quaintance with  Evelyn,  412 ;  her 
formation  of  friendship  with  him,  413  ; 
stratagem  to  secure  early  rising,  414; 
her  holy  life,  416 ;  her  good  offices  to 
others,  416,  417;  remarks  on  playing 
at  cards,  418;  benefits  of  her  example, 
419;  ufes  of  religious  houses,  420; 
resigns  her  post,  421 ;  her  desires  for  a 
single  life,  422;  called  back  to  court, 
423;  married  to  Mr.  Godolphin,  424  ; 
her  visit  to  France,  426;  her  life  in 
the  married  state,  426 ;  her  death,  427> 

Greek  Churchf  society  formed  by  Roman- 
ists for  its  conversion,  262 ;  conversions 
to  this  Church  in  Poland  and  the  Baltic 
provinces,  254;  edicts  on  the  subject,  266. 

Gumeyy  Mr.  Archer,  his  criticism  on  Mr. 
R.  Montgomery's  Poems,  485. 

Guthlac,  St.,  his  life,  468,  469. 

IfampdeftfKev.Dr.t  publicatiors  on  his  ap- 
pointment to  a  bishopric,  430 ;  union 
of  the  Church  produced  by  it,  431 ;  Dr. 
Hampden's  views,  432 ;  remarks  on  the 
conduct  of  the  minister,  433;  move- 
ment in  the  Church  against  Dr.  Hamp- 
den's appointment,  434;  injustice  of 
imputations  of  Dr.  Hampden  and  his 
friends  on  this  movement,  436 ;  ex- 
tracts from  Dr.  Hampden's  letter,  436, 
437;  extracts  from  his  former  writ- 
ings, 438;  protest  of  the  bishops,  439; 
reply  of  Lord  John  Russell,  440; 
Bishop  of  Exeter's  letter,  441 ;  creed 
of  prime  ministers  on  Church  appoint- 
ments,. 442;  Crown  appointment  to 
Episcopal  sees.  443 ;  the  Crown  never 
h:id  any  absolute  power  of  appointing 
till  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  444  ;  ne- 
cessity of  petitioning  Parliament,  446 ; 
appointment  to  sees  without  parlia- 
mentary seats  need  not  belong  to 
Crown,  446;  patronage  of  bishoprics 
not  necessary  to  the  Government,  447  • 
duties  of  bishops,  448;  exertion  re- 
commended, 449;  the  Church  still 
powerful,  if  she  will  exert  her  power, 
4ri0;    union  of  parties  recommended, 
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461 ;  probable  success  of  exertions  for 
the  Church,  462 ;  our  great  desidera- 
turn  is  action,  463 ;  wisdom  of  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  sects,  464 ;  need 
of  petitions,  465. 

India,  support  of  idolatry  there  by  the 
English  Government,  246,  247. 

Ireland,  its  condition  from  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  to  that  of  James  II.,  268; 
state  of  Irish  society  in  the  last  century, 
ib. ;  contrasted  with  the  present  state, 
259 ;  adventures  of  Freney,  the  robber, 
260 ;  duels  in  Ireland,  261 ;  Pat  Power 
of  Daragle,  and  Bryan  Maguire,  noted 
duellists,  262 ;  murders  committed  in 
Ireland,  263;  a  permanently  coercive 
government  required  for  Ireland,  264; 
mistake  in  the  English  system  of 
ruling  Ireland,  266 ;  evils  of  this  sys- 
tem, 2€6;  permanent  weakness  of  the 
Irish  Government,  267 ;  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  its  conduct,  268 ;  Dr.  Mil- 
ler's publication  on  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society,  269 ;  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land cannot  recede,  270 ;  extracts  from 
Dr.  Miller's  work,  271  ;  suppression  of 
bishoprics  in  Ireland,  272;  Archbishop 
of  Dublin's  charge  in  reference  to  the 
bill  introduced  for  restoring  Irish 
bishoprics,  273 ;  his  arguments  for  that 
measure,  274,  276 ;  necessity  for  re- 
storing suppressed  sees,  276. 

Italy,  the  policy  of  the  papacy  there,  248. 

progress  of  Mariolatry,  601 ;    Per- 

rone's  work  on  the  Virgin,  602;  Fa- 
ther Felix  on  the  Virgin,  603;  his 
remarks  on  the  appeal  of  Pius  IX.  to 
the  Virgin,  604;  his  history  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  606 ;  his  adop- 
tion of  the  development  theory,  606 ; 
Papal  worship  of  the  Virgin,  607 ; 
Papal  connexion  with  the  Jesuits,  ib, ; 
letter  of  Father  Roothaan  to  the  Cour- 
rier  Frangais,  609 ;  letter  of  the  pope 
to  Perrone,  610;  policy  of  Pius  IX.  and 
the  Latin  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem, 
611,  612. 

Kara  Georg,  hit  origin,  86L 
Kerr,  Mrs.,  her  translation   of  Ranke's 
history  of  Servia,  74. 

Liguori,  Alphwso  di,  a  pretended  miracle 
of  his,  3a 

Lord,  Mr.,  his  curious  views  on  prophecy, 
193,  194. 

Love,  Mr.,  his  work  on  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodism, 141. 
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Xmsm,  King,  the  ftble  of  liis  convenioo 
to  Chrutianity  euuniiicdj  471|  472* 

Mmriaget  laws  of,  danger  of  inteffcring 
with  them,  485—487. 

Methodism,  lu  description,  314 ;  Its  tIo- 
lation  of  the  principles  of  Wesley,  316; 
passages  from  his  writings,  ii.;  ex- 
planation of  these  passages  by  lietko- 
disu,  31C ;  letters  of  orders  Issned  by 
Wesley,  317;  in  direct  contradiction 
to  bis  own  prindpics,  318;  his  Jeanlt- 
ism,  319;  his  ineonsistency,  890;  hit 
abase  of  the  Church,  381 ;  inllneaee  of 
Dr.  Jabes  Bunting,  3S3 ;  <*  Deed  of 
Declaration,"  its  importance,  383, 384 ; 
its  despotic  character,  384 :  Jeakmay  of 
popular  movements  manifested  by  the 
Conference,  325;  impediments  in  the 
way  of  petitioning,  328,  327;  alCerm- 
tions  in  the  system  made  by  Confer- 
ence, 327,  328 ;  theokigical  institu- 
tion proposed  by  Dr.  Banting,  329; 
plan  of  this  seminary,  330 ;  esublish- 
ment  of  the  institution,  331 ;  Wesleyan 
forms  of  ordination,  332 ;  curious  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject  at  the  Wesleyan 
Conference,  333,  334;  difficulties  as 
to  ordination,  335 ;  inconsistency 
with  the  principles  of  Wesley,  336 ; 
shocking  character  of  the  Wesleyan 
ordination  office,  337;  its  absurdity, 
338—340;  tesU  of  orthodosy  in  Wes- 
leyanism,  340 ;  the  loose  nature  of  the 
Wesleyan  belief,  341 ;  danger  of  Uni- 
tarianism,  342;  unsoundness  of  doc- 
trine, 343;  other  questionable  points, 
344;  doctrine  of  '*  perfection,"  345; 
value  of  *' revivals,"  346;  advice  to 
class-leaders,  347  *  analogy  between 
Methodism  and  Popery,  348;  Methodist 
statistics,  349  ;  dangers  of  Methodism, 
351 ;  Wesleyanism  condemned  by  itself, 
352,  353. 

Miller^  Rev.  Dr.,  his  pamphlet  on  Church 
education  in  Ireland,  2(89. 

MUoach,  his  rise,  94. 

Montgomery,  Mrs.  Alfred,  her  poems,  456. 

Norton,  Mr.,  his  inconsistency  in  object- 
ing to  Rationalism,  191. 

Ohhausen,  Dr.,  translation  of  his  Com« 
mentary,  by  Loewe,  badly  executed, 
462,  &c. 

Oxford,  guide  for  visitors  to,  220. 

Paton,  Mr.,  his  travels  in  Servia,  74. 
Peite,  Rev.  Dr.,   his  Annotations  on  St. 
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Fkara  Bpiadt  to  iht  Plwaw,  877; 
ftiidont  coBMicntsloni  cntnMtQ  widi 
■odeni,  978t  eoamoa  tholla  itt  eom- 
■sentaton,  876;  Dr.  PcUe^a  dealiiigs 
with  Calvfaifa»i»  888^  881 1  selected 
ilioatratloiii  of  hia  aMMCalioiM,  888— 
887;  impoTtaiioa  of  atndy  «f  tho  Greek 
tezt^88a 

Ptreimtt  Ifargant,"  icnuvfca  oa  the 
tale  of,  408. 

Psrairs,  hb  work  on  the  Papal  Sapre- 
macy,  107;  bis  hisiory,  113;  hia  fwio- 
dplM  on  th«  B^seo^ate,  114  s  aom- 
mary  of  hia  aiguaseptt  115 ;  eootlimed, 
116;  thopowerofMtbopsab8elate,117; 
In  their  own  dioeeaet,  118|  Iheao  pvln- 
dples  Justify  tbs  Engliah  BaCmsMtiea, 
118;  GaincaB  principles  sal^lcct  the 
Ftopt  to  tha  Chaich*  180 ;  tests  inter- 
preted by  tha  Fathers  In  opposition 
to  Church  of  Ronsay  181 1  principles 
of  OallicanlsaB  fetal  to  Raoae,  188; 
these  prinriplas  recognised  in  Ro- 
manisno,  123;  adulation  of  the  Papacy, 
124;  the  Pope  called  God,  125;  Ro- 
mish explanations  of  this,  126;  remarks 
on  Romish  idolatry,  127 ;  important 
principle  laid  down  by  Pereira,  128; 
lawfulness  of  suspending  Papal  jurisdic- 
tion, 129,  130;  difficulty  raised  by 
Mr.  Froude,  131 ;  suspension  of  Papal 
jurisdiction  in  France,  132 ;  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  been  in  fact  divided,  133 ; 
great  western  schism,  134;  present 
notions  of  Romanists,  135 ;  conduct  of 
Romish  Sovereigns  in  preventing  inter- 
course with  Rome,  136 ;  the  notion  of  a 
divided  Church  considered,  137f  138; 
the  sin  of  schism,  139;  Romish  theories 
examined,  140. 

Pius  IX.,  his  policy  to  court  democracy, 
248 ;  his  compliments  to  France,  249  ; 
his  plans  of  reform  in  patronage,  25]  ; 
his  favour  to  the  Jesuits,  251 ;  address 
of  the  Jews  to  him,  253. 
Priest  aftke  order  rfeharittf"  his  high 
notions  of  Papal  power,  354,  355  ;  his 
contradictory  doctrine,  366 ;  his  Galli- 
canism,  357. 

Ranks,  his  history  of  Servia,  77- 

Bipon,  Bishop  of,  his  argument  for  more 

bishops,  152. 
Ritual  of  the  English  Church,  Mr.  Mas- 

kell's  works  on  it,  195. 
Rosary,  remarks  on  the,  209. 

Schism,   the  great  western,   ita  history, 
365;    Papal   power  In  the   14th    cen- 
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tury,  366 ;  return  of  Pope  Gregory  XI. 
to  Rome  from  Avignon,  367  ;  death  of 
the  Pontiff,  368;  election  of  Urban  VI., 
369 ;  his  deposal  by  the  Cardinals,  ib. ; 
their  election  of  Clemenl  VII.,  370; 
election  of  the  Pontiffs  examined  by 
Sovereigns,  371 ;  Urban  deposes  Joan- 
na of  Naples,  372 ;  conduct  of  Prig- 
nano,  373;  crusades  against  the  Cle- 
mentine party,  374;  disputes  between 
the  two  "  Obediences,*'  376  ;  "  Saints  " 
on  each  side,  376 ;  disposal  of  patro- 
nage, 377 ;  torture  of  his  Cardinals  by 
Urban,  376 ;  their  murder,  379 ;  at- 
tempts to  reduce  the  Church  to  one 
obedience,  380 ;  Laws  against  Papacy 
in  England,  381  ;  both  parties  labour 
for  unity,  382;  proposals  of  University 
uf  Paris,  383;  inconsistency  of  their 
principles,  384;  Pope  Benedict  refuses 
to  resign  the  Papacy,  385 ;  attempts 
to  compel  him  by  force,  386;  Pope 
Boniface  guilty  of  Simony,  387;  resist- 
ance of  the  Cardinals  to  Gregory  XII., 
388  ;  quarrel  of  Clementines  with  their 
Pope,  389 ;  inconsistency  with  Romish 
principles,  390;  Council  of  Pisa,  incon- 
sistency of  its  principles,  391  ;  accepted 
by  the  majority  of  the  Western  Church, 
392;  difficulties  of  Romanists  on  those 
points,  393 ;  inconsistency  with  Ro- 
mish principles  at  the  present  day,  394, 
395  ;  dilemma  of  Romanism,  396;  rea- 
son for  the  theories  adopted  by  new  con- 
verts, 397 ;  difficulties  of  the  case,  398 ; 
reflections  on  Romish  position,  399. 
Scotlandj  Ecclesiastical  History  of,  50; 
discipline  regarding  the  observance  of 
the  Lord's  Day,  50;  regulations  of  the 
Kirk  Session  of  Aberdeen  on  this,  51 ; 
interference  with  the  Lairds  and  No- 
bility, 52;  outrages  on  the  Sabbath 
Day  frequent,  53;  modes  of  penance 
practised  after  the  Reformation,  54; 
severity  of  penances,  55;  cursing,  swear- 
ing, and  witchcraft  punished,  56;  also 
popery,  57 ;  forms  of  excommunication, 
58;  excommunication  of  the  Laird  of 
Gicht,  59 ;  intercourse  with  Papists  pro- 
hibited, 59 ;  examination  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  young  persons  of  rank,  60; 
strictness  in  expelling  Popish  books 
and  symbols,  61 ;  story  of  the  Lady  of 
Frcndraught,  62 ;  political  offences  vi- 
sited with  excommunication,  63;  con- 
versions to  Popery,  64;  dispute  between 
the  Town  Council  and  Kirk  Session  of 
Aberdeen,  65;  its  result,  66;  regula- 
tions as  to  catechizing,  67;  directions 


about  mendicants,  68;  mode  in  which 
the  affairs  of  a  Presbytery  are  con- 
ducted, 69 ;  regulations  as  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  ministers,  70 ; 
Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  71 ;  service  in 
the  Churches  under  Episcopacy,  ib, 

Servia,  travels  in,  by  Mr.  Paton,  74;  the 
question  of  Servian  independence,  75 ; 
character  of  Mr.  Paton's  work,  76 ;  and 
of  the  history  of  Servia,  ib. ;  origin  of 
the  Servians,  77i  78;  attempts  of  the 
Greeks  to  subdue  them,  79;  origin  of 
the  Servian  Monarchy,  ib. ;  creation  of 
■the  Servian  Patriarch,  80;  succession 
of  Servian  kings,  81 ;  recovery  of  the 
liberty  of  Servia,  82;  Its  extinction, 
ib. ;  subjugation  to  the  Mahommedans, 
83;  Servia  under  Turkish  rule,  84; 
excesses  of  Turkish  functionaries,  85 ; 
rise  of  Kara  Georg,  86 ;  valour  of  the 
Servians,  87;  their  successes,  88  ;  his- 
tory of  the  war  continued,  89,  90 ;  in- 
ternal government  of  Kara  Georg,  91 ; 
successful  resistance  to  Turkey,  92; 
treaty  of  Bucharest  in  1812,  93;  Mi- 
losch,  his  rise,  94;  his  insurrection 
against  Turkey,  95 ;  is  recognized  by 
the  Porte  as  ruler  of  Servia,  96,  97; 
subsequent  revolution  of  power,  98; 
abdication  of  Milosch,  and  appointment 
of  the  son  of  Kara  Georg,  99 ;  ceremo- 
nies observed  on  Christmas  Eve,  t6. ; 
superstitions  of  Servia,  100;  visit  of 
Mr.  Paton  to  the  convent  of  Tronosha, 
101 ;  Servian  notions  of  Christian  fel- 
lowship, 103;  general  desire  for  en- 
lightenment, 104;  duty  of  Christian 
states  to  Servia,  105. 

Stirling^  Mr.,  his  work  on  the  philosophy 
of  trade,  35 ;  his  inquiry  into  the  re- 
lative value  of  commodities,  36 ;  his 
view  controverted,  37;  inquiry  into 
price,  38;  Mr.  Stirling's  view  explained, 
39 ;  his  remarks  on  the  causes  and  con- 
sequences of  gluts,  41 ;  his  remarks  on 
the  nature  and  value  of  labour,  ib.\ 
Adam  Smith's  and  Mr.  Ricardo's  views, 
42 ;  Mr.  Stirling's  view  of  profits,  43 ; 
his  opinions  controverted,  44 ;  great 
importance  of  demand,  45;  theory  of 
rent,  i6. ;  views  of  Malthus  and  Ri- 
cardo,  46;  opinions  of  Mr.  Stirling  on 
this  subject  the  basis  of  system  on  pro- 
fits, 47;  Mrt  Stirling's  mistake,  48; 
character  of  his  work,  49. 

Sutton,  Mr.,  his  extraordinary  work,  The 
Evangel  of  Love,  224. 

Thompson,  Mr.,  his  exalted  notions  of  the 
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Papal  power,  S67 1  his  laagvage  aa  to 
unity»  368;  his  miireprMentationi  of 
**  Anglican  "  doctrine,  S69 ;  Mr. 
Thompson  admits  the  doctrine  he  con- 
demns, 360;  his  Gallicanism,  361 ;  his 
doctrine  on  **  Catholicity,"  362,  363; 
supported  by  the  **  Dublin  Review,"  364. 

Unitarians,  their  dislike  of  pure  rational- 
ism, 189—198. 


Unitff,  ineonaistracy  of  Rombh  theoria 
on  this  sol^ect,  364— 362.    See&Um. 

UtOip  rf  ikt  Ckmr^  Romish  theory  on 
this  subject,  808. 

Urban  fY.,  his  election  as  pope,  8G9. 

Veniura,    his    democratic  harangues  st 

Rome,  860. 
FoUairt,  his  blasphemies,  1 1. 
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